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rhe  Collegiate  Year  is  di\nded  into  a  Regular  and    Preliminary  Term.    The  Preliminary  Ttrm 

begins  March  ist  and  continues  ten  weeks.    The  Regular  Term  begrins  June  ist  and  continues  five 

3umths.    Durins:  these  terms  all  the  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery  are  taught,  didacticallr 

askd clinically.     Regular  clinics  are  held  three  days  in  the  week  at  the  City  and  County  HospitaL 

■Poftrero  avenue  (450  beds),  where  the  Professors  of  practical  chairs  have  charge  of  wards,  and 

po»es»  every  advantage  for  the  instruction  of  students.    There  is  also  an  active  clinic  conducted 

three  times  a  week  at  the  College  building,  where  a  large  number  of  patients  are  examcned  and 

treated  before  the  classes.    Didactic  lectures  are  delivered  daily  by  the  Professors,  and  evening 

recitatioas  are  held  three  times  a  week. 

The  dissecting  room  is  open  throughout  the  entire  year.    Material  is  abundant  and  costs 
bat  hPle. 

It  win  thus  be  seen  that  the  course  of  instruction,  which  extends  through  seven  and  one  halt 
aoatlis  of  the  year,  aims  at  the  development  of  practical  physicians  and  surgeons.  The  great 
advantages  possessed  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  State  IJniversity  enable  the  Regents  and 
Faculty  to  commend  it  in  an  especial  manner  to  those  seekinjir  a  complete  and  systematic 
knowledgre  of  the  medical  profession.  The  facilities  for  bed-side  study  have  been  largely 
increased  of  late,  and  the  student  will  find  opportunities  at  his  command,  which  for  comprehen- 
siveness, are  nowhere  surpassed. 

Three  Years*  Course. 

In  response  to  the  general  demand,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  for  a  higher  degree  ot 
proficiency  in  medical  education,  the  Medical  Department  of  the  State  University  was  one  ot 
the  first  in  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  three  years'  term  of  study.  No  student  can  present 
himself  for  final  examination  until  he  has  attended  faithfully  three  regular  courses  of  lectures 
and  clinics.  While  this  requirement  entails  no  extra  expense  in  the  matter  of  fees,  it  is  a  still 
fizrthcr  guarantee  that  none  shall  bear  the  diploma  of  the  State  medical.  School  but  those 
thoroughly  qualified. 

Fees. 

Matriculation  Fee  (paid  but  once) l5<» 

Demonstrator's  Ticket ,--10  00 

F«  for  the  First  Course  of  Lectures .--v-         130  00 

Fee  for  the  Second  Course  of  Lectures 130  00 

Third  Course  of  Lectures  gratuitous  for  such  as  have  paid  for  two  full  courses. 

Gradnating  Fee -       -  49  oa 

For  the  AtmMni  Announcement  and  Catalogue  giving  Regulations  and  other  information 
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UHAT  SHALL  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TEACH f 

-iDrRiNG  the  past  year  several  notable  articles  appeared  in  The  Forum 
^^   "What  Shall  the  Public  Schools  Teach?"     These  articles  attracted 
S^^at  attention  because  of  the  eminent  standing  of  the  writers,  repre- 
senting, as  they  do,  the  bar,  the  clergy  and  men  of  affairs,  and  also  be- 
^^Useof  their  marked  ability  and  of  the  earnest  convictions  which  they 
^-present.     Since  they  embody  the  thoughts  of  men  of  widely  differing 
^^pinions,  and  so  cannot  all  be  accepted  by  our  readers,  still  they  deserve 
^^Ur  careful  attention  because,  however  much  we  may  differ  from  them, 
^tiill  we  must  remember  that  each  writer  has  a  clientage  sufficiently 
^^rge  to  render  their  statements  worthy  of  our  serious  consideration, 
^^lixing    that  many   of  our  readers   have  not  had   access  to  these 
Articles,  we  have  obtained  permission  from  the  proprietors  of  The  Forum 
^  pubUsh  extracts  from  them.     The  first  selection  is  by  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
^arkhurst  :— 

"  In  order  to  the  common  weal  there  are,  in  general,  four  things  that 
sn  adult,  man  or  woman,  ought  to  know  ;  four  things,  therefore,  that 
the  state  ought  to  see  that  its  children  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  learn, 
^"iz.:  to  think,  to  work,  to  behave,  and  to  love  their  country.  What  we 
have  to  say  to  the  question  submitted  to  us  in  this  paper  will  fall  cou- 
venientlv  under  these  four  heads. 

"First.  Public  scho(3ls  ought  tb  teach  children  to  think.  Whether 
in  a  mill-pond  or  in  the  swim  of  life,  it  is  a  man's  head  that  must  be 
kept  above  water  if  his  whole  body  will  be  saved  from  drowning.  Brain 
has  the  ascendant.  Wits  will  win.  Ideas,  practical  ideas,  are  the  best 
'state  aid.'  Notwithstanding  the  golden  rule,  existence  has  to  be 
struggled  for  and  won  by  a  square  fight.     As  much  as  that  is  taught 
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us  by  our  Bible&^d  fmlpits  in  reference  to  the  world  to  come ;  obser- 
vaticn  and  exhfifihfict*  teach  us  the  same  thing  in  relation  to  the  life 
here.  .Cs^nni^m'is  Darwinism  on  its  celestial  side  and  forward  end.  A 
teaiQHer^ts  tiol  in  condition  to  appreciate  his  own  office  till  he  under- 
stand that  the  chances  of  success  are  against  the  great  majority  of  the 
pupils,  that  a  difference  of  one  distinct  practical  idea  may  turn  the  scale 
between  rise  and  ruin,  and  that  ignorant  people  will  be  the  meat  on 
which  intelligent  people  will  feed,  the  puppets  which  they  will  work 
and  make  jump  to  their  pull. 

"Secondly.  Public  schools  ought  to  teach  children  to  work.  The 
transition  from  the  first  head  to  the  second  is  easy.  Our  thoughts  here 
will  be  dominated  by  the  same  idea  of  practical  adaptation.  We  have 
to  deal  now  with  the  matter  of  industrial  education.  The  thoughts  of 
practical  educators  ^t  home  and  abroad  are  being  strongly  turned  in 
this  channel.  In  our  own  country  a  pronounced  sentiment  in  its  be- 
half is  beginning  to  appear.  This  can  be  accounted  for  on  two 
grounds.  Education  of  the  hand  is  one  of  the  readiest  means  of  men- 
tal discipline.  Act  induces  mental  energization  and  concentration  ;  it 
operates  upon  scattered  and  straggling  thoughts  something  as  a  drum- 
beat does  at  the  head  of  a  regiment — gathers  them  and  gives  them 
ner\'e.  A  boy  who  is  working  with  his  mind  and  hand  both,  will  think 
twice  as  fast  and  twice  as  hard  as  when  he  is  working  with  his  head 
alone.  If  I  may  be  excused  the  personal  allusion,  I  hardly  expect  my 
own  brain  will  move  till  I  get  a  pen  between  my  fingers  and  a  drop  of 
ink  on  the  end  of  it.  It  operates  in  the  same  way  as  a  master  whist- 
ling to  his  dog.  Habit  has  something  to  do  \i*ith  it,  but  there  is  in  it 
an  element  beside  habit.  Thoughts  like  some  kind  of  thread  to  string 
themselves  upon.  A  boy  would  rather  do  someihing  than  f/iink  some- 
thing. If,  therefore,  his  hand  can  be  got  to  work,  it  ^411  coax  his  mind 
along  after  it,  and  presently  the  two  will  be  found  pulling  on  the  Ofppo- 
site  sides  of  the  same  pole. 

**  Thirdly.  Public  schools  ought  to  teach  children  to  behave.  Here 
we  shall  touch  matters  that  are  perplexing  and  disputed.  I  have  done 
all  that  I  am  asked  to  do  when  I  state  them  as  they  seem  to  me.  It  is 
quite  as  much  for  the  interest  of  the  state  that  men  and  women  should 
be  good  as  that  they  should  be  intelligent.  It  will  not  answer  for  us 
to  relax  for  an  instant  our  hold  upon  the  principle,  that  it  is  the  civic 
and  not  the  personal  value  of  goodness  that  concerns  us  here.  The 
state  has  no  more  *  heart '  for  individual  integrity  than  for  individual 
skill  or  individual  wits.  It  has  no  interest  in  saintliness,  and  will  not 
lend  itself  to  the  work  of  producing  or  fostering  it ;  but  it  is  interested 
in  morality,  for  the  reason  that  morality  is  the  only  guarantee  of  na- 
tional stability.  Nations  do  not  fall  because  they  are  poor,  but  because 
they  are  corrupt.  It  was  Roman  virtue  that  conquered  Greek  luxury' 
and  effeminancy.  Spanish  gold  was  no  match  for  Dutch  moral  g^t. 
The  brighter  a  boy,  the  worse  rascal,  unless  he  has  a  conscience.  Pluck 
from  any  archangel  his  moral  sense,  and  you  have  another  Satan.  The 
trouble  with  the  devil  is  that  he  is  so  astute.  Integrity  puts  a  yoke  on 
the  neck  of  genius  and  bits  between  its  teeth.     Honesty  constitutes  the 
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vertebral  column  of  a  community,  as  of  an  individual,  and  the  state 
must  promote  it,  not  because  it  loves  vertebrae,  but  because  it  prizes 
vigor.  The  robustness  of  a  community  will  vary  largely  with  the  mu- 
tual confidence  of  its  members,  and  without  integ^ty  there  is  no  bottom 
in  which  the  anchor  of  confidence  will  hold.  Honesty  has  to  be  the  rule 
of  business  as  much  as  the  plumb-line  has  to  be  the  rule  of  architec- 
ture, and  for  very  much  the  same  reason,  because  everything  would  go 
to  pieces  if  it  were  not. 

"The  prime  factor  in  this  department  of  training  must  be  the  per- 
sonal integrity  of  the  teacher.  Young  characters,  like  young  magnets, 
are  developed  largely  by  induction.  Next  to  this  will  be  the  patient 
reiteration  of  ethical  rules.  To  some  extent  boys  and  girls  will  learn 
to  behave  much  as  they  learn  to  recite  the  multiplication  table.  A 
good  deal  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  our  goodness  is  only  another 
name  for  methods  of  behaving  that  have  been  wrought  into  habits  by 
inculcation. 

"Fourthly.    Public  schools  ought   to  teach  children  to  love  their 
country.     This  obligation  is  particularly  urgent  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
when  there  are  so  many  coming  among  us  whose  prime  interest  in  this 
country  is  a  good  deal  like  the  interest  with  which  a  burglar  regards 
the  bank  he  is  trying  to  crack,  or  that  a  lawyer  feels  in  tiie  estate  he  is 
attempting  to  settle.     One  of  the  most  solemn  questions  an  American 
can  put  to  himself  is,  whether  we  have  sufficient  national  vitality  to  as- 
similate, to  Americanize,  all  the  adventitious  material  that  is  now  being 
thrown  into  the  national  man.     If  ever  a  country  was  in  danger  of 
dying  of  dyspepsia,  ours  is.     An  adult  foreigner  is  not  easily  masti- 
cated, salivated,  and  digested.     It  is  hard  teaching  an  old  person  new 
loves  and  loyalties.     Our  hopes  must  center  in  the  children.     As  said 
before,  the  school  is  the  national  stomach.     Our  public  schools  must  be 
the  nurseries  of  young  patriotism  ;  they  are  our  best  Americanizing  ma- 
chinery.** 

Judge  R.  C.  Pitman  writes  as  follows : — 

'*  I  am  not,  then,  departing  from  a  strictly  practical  answer  to  the 
question,  **What  shall  the  public  schools  teach?"  when  I  say,  above 
all  things,  the  love  of  truth  itself  The  teacher  who  cannot  inspire  his 
pupils  with  this  must  confess  himself  to  be  a  failure.  The  intellectual 
love  of  truth,  no  doubt,  has  some  affinity  to  the  passion  for  it  as  a 
moral  principle.  Integrity  of  mind  tends  toward  integrity  of  life.  But 
the  state  cannot  afford  to  rely  upon  such  tendencies.  It  needs  good 
citizens  even  more  than  it  needs  intelligent  citizens,  and  it  must  directly 
strike  for  the  former.  Any  system  of  instruction  which  ignores  either 
ethics  or  religion  is  fatally  defective.  Whatever  a  coterie  of  modem 
theorists  may  say  in  support  of  such  a  system,  the  experience  and 
judgment  of  mankind  is  overwhelmingly  ag^iinst  them. 

"  Every  thoughtful  observer  or  careful  thinker  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  cannot  safely  rely  on  the  culture  of  the  intellect  alone.  It 
was  the  complaint  of  Montaigne,  the  skeptic,  centuries  ago,  that  the 
system  of  education  in  vogue  had  the  fault  of  overestimating  the  intel- 
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lect  and  rejecting  morality  ;  and  it  may  be  remenil>ered  that  when  Her- 
bert Spencer  was  in  this  country,  he  declared  that  knowledge  alone 
could  not  be  relied  on  to  secure  the  purification  of  politics.  That  *  it  is 
essentially  a  question  of  character,  and  only  in  a  secondary-  way  a  que^~ 
lion  of  knowledge.  Not  a  lack  of  information,  but  lack  of  certain 
moral  sentiments,  is  the  root  of  the  evil,'  But  surely  we  do  not  need 
the  authority  of  great  names  to  assure  us  that  the  honest  laborer  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  but  who  has  the  sense  of  duty  in  his  heart, 
is  a  better  citizen  than  the  accomplished  scholar  who  has  blunted  his 
conscience  and  sharpened  his  wits,  so  that  he  can  swindle  his  fellows 
out  of  a  fortune. 

'*  I  may  be  told  that,  however  necessary  moral  teaching  may  be,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  home,  and  that  the  school  may  be  excused  from  it.  But 
I  reply  that,  if  the  state  owes  each  child  it  assumes  to  educate  a  moral, 
as  well  as  a  mental,  training,  it  cannot  rightfully  rely  on  the  perlorm- 
ance  of  this  duty  by  others ;  that  the  children  who  come  ftom  the  w^orst 
homes,  where  no  such  instruction  is  thought  of,  need  it  most ;  that  even 
in  homes  where  it  is  theoretically  valued,  business,  careis,  or  pleasures 
practically  shut  it  out ;  and,  besides  all  this,  while  I  would  not  under- 
estimate either  the  absolute  or  the  relative  worth  of  home  teaching,  the 
teaching  of  the  school  supplements  the  best  work  of  parents,  with  ad- 
vantages of  its  own. 

*'Can  we  teach  ethics  without  religion?  Probably.  I  say  probably » 
because  there  is  not  much  experimental  proof.  We  hear  more  than  we 
see  of  that  kind  of  teaching.  But  we  cannot  teach  with  authority,  we 
cannot  teach  with  impressiveness,  without  thought  of  Him  w^ho  is  the 
Absolute  Right.  The  peculiaiity  of  Christianity  itself  is  not  in  the 
revelation  of  new  ethical  truth,  but  in  bringing  to  us  that  new  sense  of 
God,  and  of  our  relation  to  Him,  which  makes  the  idea  of  duty  regnant 
in  the  heart.  Matthew  Arnold  very  inadequately  defines  religion  as 
'morality  touched  with  emotion.*  But  although  it  is  much  more,  it  is 
that ;  and  without  religion  morality  has  neUher  emotion  nor  motion.  It 
will  stay  in  the  text-book. 

**  And  so,  coming  to  the  heart  of  the  problem,  I  say  that  I  would 
have  religion  taught  as  part  of  our  public  education.  What  religion  ? 
The  only  religion  that  is  a  part  of  the  common  law,  the  onlj'  religion 
that  permeates  our  literature,  and  the  religion  that  is  related  to  all  our 
modern  civilization — Christianity.  But  it  should  be  the  Christianity  of 
Christ,  not  that  of  sects;  the  Christianity  which,  in  its  practical  aspects, 
is  fitted  to  be  the  universal  religion  of  mankind ;  which  appeals,  as  did 
the  Master,  for  its  test  to  the  common  judgment  of  what  is  right. 

*'  Can  the  public  school  teach  such  a  common  Christianity?  It  were 
indeed  a  scandal  lo  our  religion  if  there  were  no  ground  upon  which  its 
nominal  adherents  could  stand  together.  Can  it  be  that  our  schools 
must  be  left  pagan  because  we  are  sectarian  ?  Such  a  conclusion  is  re- 
pulsive to  the  common  sense  of  the  community.  All  the  tendencies  of 
the  age  are  toward  breadth  and  unity.  I  think  there  are  but  very  few 
who  call  themselves  Christians  who  would  prefer  that  our  schools 
should  be  godless  rather  than  that  thev  should  confine  themselves  to 
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the  Lord's  Prayer  as  their  liturgy,  the  Two  Great  Commandments  as 
the  rule  of  holy  living,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
as  the  inspiration  and  comfort  of  the  soul.  I  would  have  the  state,  then, 
in  this  spirit,  undertake  the  work  of  religious' training  in  three  ways. 

"First.  Let  the  sentiment  of  worship  be  cultivated  by  opening  the 
schools  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  (in  which,  however,  the  children  should 
not  be  required  to  join),  followed  by  some  classic  hymn  of  pure  devo- 
tion. I  would  connect  wuth  this  some  reading  of  selected  Scriptures. 
The  teacher  who  lacks  either  the  head  or  the  heart  to  render  this 
simple  service  imprieissive  is  out  of  his  place. 

'"Secondly.  I  would  have  attention  paid  to  the  Bible  as  literature. 
The  modern  neglect  of  this  book  in  our  common  and  in  our  higher  edu- 
cation is  discreditable.     Mulford,   in   his  work,    'The   Nation,'   says: 
"The  Bible  has  been  removed  from  the  course  of  study  in  universities^ 
and  then  from  academies,  and  has  no  place,  corresponding  simply,  as  a 
histor\'  and   literature,   to   the  history    and   literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome  ;*  and  he  well  adds  that   *  this  is  the  result,  in  part,  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  has  referred  it  exclusively  to  the  sphere  of  the  dogmatist 
and  the  ecclesiast. '     It  is  clearly  a  misfortune  that  the  memory  of  the 
young  people  of  to-day  is  not  so  richly  stored  as  that  of  the  old  with  im- 
mortal passages  of  Scripture.     Considered  merely  as  literature,  w-hat  is 
there  to  equal  them  ? 

"Thirdly.  Due  place  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  ethics.  This, 
for  practical  purposes,  is  well  defined  as  that  science  *  which  teaches 
men  their  duty,  and  the  reasons  of  it.'  Merely  as  a  matter  of  intellec- 
tual discipline  it  is  of  great  value,  as  training  the  power  of  moral  rea- 
soning, which  is  of  far  more  value  than  that  of  mathematical,  in  the 
conduct  of  life.  Without  dwelling  upon  this,  it  would  seem  to  require 
no  argument  to  prove  that  a  serious  gap  would  be  left  in  any  education 
which  had  no  teaching  of  the  truths  relating  to  character  and  to  moral 
obligation.  Nor  does  the  contention  of  a  few,  that,  because  some  points 
in  ethics  are  subjects  of  controversy,  w^e  should  teach  nothing,  deserve 
much  notice.  Ethics  has  been  studied  by  the  subtlest  intellects  of  the 
world  thousands  of  years  in  advance  of  modern  science,  and  the  latter 
fas  more  disputable  and  unsettled  propositions. 

*'  I  have  no  occasion  to  consider  whether  the  pulpit  of  the  dav  gives 
efficient  importance  and  emphasis  to  ethical  culture.  I  say  nothing  as 
to  the  relative  influence,  in  this  direction,  of  its  teaching,  and  of  that  of 
the  school.  But  I  fear  the  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  children  avail- 
ing themselves  of  such  ethical  instruction  would  be  starding.  Beyond 
this  there  is  the  further  consideration  that,  while  the  pulpit  has  certain 
advantages  of  its. own  in  the  inipressiveness  of  its  teaching,  the  school 
also  has  its  advantages.  To  many  minds  the  great  ethical  truths  are 
made  more  real  it  they  are  taught  as  the  verities  of  physics  are  taught. 
Thus  thev  take  rank'  with  the  laws  of  natiire  in  their  absoluteness  and 
miiformity." 

SwKET  OIL  an  J  piitty  powder,  followed  by  soap  and  water,  arc   efifi- 
dent  i:  eans  for  brijghleni  ,g  bra.ss  and  copper. 
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READING  AND  CONVERSATION. 

A  STUDY    IN    ELOCUTION. 

Into  whatever  company  we  enter  it  is  seldom  that  a  good  conversa- 
tionalist is  found,  and  the  cause  of  so  much  meaningless  and  chamc- 
terless  talk  may  be  traced  to  its  original  source  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  schoolroom  is,  or  should  be,  the  workshop  where  the  highest 
and  noblest  sentiments  are  cultivated  and  perfected  ;  but  it  is  a  sorrow- 
ful thought  that  the  majority  of  scholars  are  destined  to  lead  wasted, 
and  even  wanton,  lives,  because  teachers  are  either  unqualified  by  dis- 
position and  training  for  their  positions,  or  are  culpably  negligent  in 
their  responsibilities. 

One  of  the  gravest  faults  of  which  the  teacher  is  guilty  in  this  re- 
spect is  allowing  the  scholar  to  imperfectly  articulate  his  words  in  read- 
ing or  speaking,  without  any  sense  or  neglect  of  duty  on  the  teacher's 
part. 

As  a  teacher  of  elocution  for  a  number  of  years,  I  can  safely  say  that 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  scholars  can,  by  judicious  work,  be  made  to 
speak  in  that  chaste  and  delightful  manner  displayed  by  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  and  Miss  Kate  Field  ;  in  fact,  that  the  **art  of  conversa- 
tion *  *  need  not  be  a  lost  art,  as  it  now  is. 

The  development  of  the  intellect  and  moral  sentiments ;  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  exterior  characteristics  of  refinement ;  the  preparation  of  the 
scholar  for  a  future  position  in  the  world  of  work  and  progress,  can  be 
better  attained  by  proper  courses  of  reading  and  speaking  than  by  any 
other  branch  of  primary  education. 

Words  are  the  signs  of  ideas,  and  reading  should  be  considered,  in 
the  first  place,  the  art  of  associating  the  ideas  with  the  symbols  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  art  of  expressing  those  ideas  in  an  intelligent  way. 

The  teacher,  then,  should,  as  early  as  he  can,  by  close  observation  of 
each  pupil  respectively,  teach  the  scholar  how  to  grasp  the  essential 
thought  which  the  word  or  words  contain.  The  scholar  should  be 
taught  to  speak  each  word  distinctly,  by  example,  and  the  explanation 
of  the  vocal  organisation.  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  mumble  or 
**slur"  his  words ;  final  consonants  should  receive  their  full  power, 
proper  pronunciation  be  judiciously  guarded,  and  improper  intonation 
corrected.  A  fluent  and  dignified  style  of  reading  and  speaking  will 
thus  be  acquired ;  and  our  youth  will  aspire  to  the  reading  of  good  and 
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bou^htfal  books,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  trashy  mass  of  literature  now, 
lias,  so  greedily  devoured.  Our  teachers  are  responsible  for  this,  by 
illowing  their  scholars  to  acquire  a  negligent  manner  of  utterance,  and 
preparing  their  excitable  and  thoughtless  minds  for  the  reception  of  all 
kinds  of  impurity. 

As  '*  Apt  alliteration's  artful  aid"  is  a  great  factor  in  the  acquire- 
neat  of  the  reading  art,  I  offer  the  following  examples  for  the  study  of 
both  teachers  and  scholars  ;   no  doubt  some  of  them  will  be  '*  tongue 
twisters,"  but  by  slowly  and  persistently  uttering  them  they  may  be 
mastered: — 

'*  Amos  Ames,  an  amiable  aeronaut,  aided  in  an  aerial  enterprise  at 
the  age  of  eighty-eight. ' ' 

**  A  white  bootblack  agreed  to  black  a  black  bootblack's  boots,  and 
the  black  bootblack  being  willing  to  have  his  boots  blacked  by  the 
white  bootblack,  the  white  bootblack   blacked  the  black   bootblack's 
boots." 
•*A  cup  of  coffee  in  a  copper  coffee  cup." 

**  Fanny  Finch  fried  five  floundering  fish  for  Francis  Fowler's  father." 
**  Gaze  on  the  gay  gray  brigade." 

"Henry  Hingham  has  hung  his  harp  on  the  hook  where  he  hitherto 
knnghis  hopes." 
"Obtain  all  opportunities  of  obliterating  obnoxious  ostentations." 
"Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers,"  etc. 
'*  Quixote  Qui xite  quizzed  a  queerish  quidbox.     Where  is  the  queer- 
Si  quidbox  Quixote  Quixite  quizzed  ?" 
*' Robert  Rowley  rolled  a  round  roll  round,"  etc." 
**I  say,  Sarah,  should  such  a  shapely  sash  shabby  stitches  show  ?" 
**A  San  Francisco  strategist  shovelled  the  soft  snow  slowly." 

**  When  a  twister  a-twisting  would  twist  him  a  twist, 
For  twisting  a  twist  three  twists  will  be  twist  ; 

But  if  one  of  the  twists  untwists  from  the  twist, 

The  twist  thus  untwisting  uutwisteth  the  twist." 

**I  say  that  that,  that  that  that  that  that  that  that  man  said  was  the 
i«htthat." 

*'He  said  that  that  that  that  that  man  said  was  not  //m/that  that  he 
^ikoald  have  said,  but  that  that  that  that  that  man  said  was  that  that 
Ibt  that  man  should  not  have  said. ' ' 

'*Theophilus  Thistle,  the  successful  thistle-sifter,  in  sifting  a  sieveful 
of  unsifted  thistles,  thrust  three  thousand  thistles  through  his  thumb. 
D*,  then,  Theophilus  Thistle  thrust  three  thousand  thistles  through  his 
fliumb,  see  that  how,  in  sifting  a  sieveful  of  unsifted  thistles,  thrust  not 
three  thousand  thistles  through  thy  thumb." 

"Wisbeach  woods  were  white  with  wild  flowers;  warm,  westerly 
winds  whispered  where  willows  were  waving  ;  where  wood  pigeons, 
wrens,  woodpeckers  were  warbling.  Wholly  without  waniing,  wild 
wet  winds  woke  within  wisbeach  woods,   whistling   where    Winifred 
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wantiered  with  Walter : :  weeping  wmUows  were  -wailing,  Wcigiug  -war 
with  wind- tossed  waters." 

*'  I  like  white  vinegar  with  veal  very  well." 

.  Thq  above  will  he  found  of  great  l>enefit  in  acquiring  a  command  of 
the  vocal  organs.  Many  familiar  ones  have  been  omitted,  such  as  "She 
.sells  sea  shells:"  '.'The  sea  ceaseth  and  it  sufficeth  us,"  etc.;  but  be- 
cause they  are  omitted  here  they  should  not  be  neglected.  Every 
imaginable  connection  of  words  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  or- 
gans of  speech. 

The  following  composition  was  placed  before  some  teachers,  and  a 
prize  of  a  Webster's  Dictionary  offered  to  any  one  who  read  and  pro- 
nounced it  correctly.     Not  one  of  the  teachers  had  less  than  twelve  I), 
mistakes.       How    many    San .  Franciscan    teachers    can    reduce    that 
number  ? — 

"A  sacrilegious  son  of  Belial,  who  suffered  from  bronchitis,  having 
exhausted  his  finances,  in  order  to  make  good  his  deficit  resolved  to 
ally  himself  to  a  comeh%  lenient  and  docile  young  lady  of  the  Malay 
or  Caucasian  race.  He  accordingh'  purchased  a  calliope  and  coral 
necklace  of  a  chameleon  hue,  and  securing  a  suite  of  rooms  at  a  princi- 
pal hotel,  he  engaged  the  head  waiter  as  a  coadjutor.  He  then  dis- 
patched a  letter  of  the  most  unexceptional  caligraphy  extant,  inviting 
the  young  lady  to  a  matinee.  She  revolted  at  the  idea,  refused  to  con- 
.sider  herself  sacrificable  to  his  desires,  and  sent  a  polite  note  of  refusal; 
on  receiving  which,  he  procured  a  carbine  and  bowie  knife,  said  that 
he  would  not  now  forge  letters  hymeneal  with  the  queen;  went  to  an 
isolated  spot,  severed  his  jugular  vein,  and  discharged  the  contents  of 
the  carbine  into  his  abdomen.  The  debris  was  removed  bv  the 
coroner." 

I  hope  that  a  renewed  and  continued  endeavor  will  be  made  to  give 

to  our  scholars  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  reading  art.  so 

that  the  ironical  sense  of  the  following  schoolroom  jeu  d' esprit  may 

never  find  realisation  : — "  Professor,"  said  a  graduate  who  was  leaving 

school,  '*  I  am  indebted' to  you  for  all  I  know."     **  Pray  don't  mention 

such  a  trifle,'.'  unwittingly  said,  the  professor. 

R.  Percy  Freeman. 


Thomas  A.. Kdi^on  is  ill  again  from  overwork.  "  B.  B.,"  in  the 
Epoch,  says  that  he  has.fpr  months  past  been  working  literally  night 
and  day  at  hLs  various  •  inventions;  the'^  phonograph.  •  nfttiitalh'  monopo- 
lizing the  greater  part  of  his  time,  and  h^  has  ended  with  an  attack  of 
acute  dyspepsia,  so  severe  that  he  has  been  compelled  tp  run  away  from 
the  many  temptations  toward  over-exertion  which  beset  him  .within 
sight  of  his  laboratoiy.  :    :       .       .,    ;  ,  . 
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A  DULL  BOY, 

My  class  in  arithmetic  had  been  through  the  third  part  when  I  took 
^ge  of  the  school,  so  I  thought  I  would  have  them  begin  with  .per- 
cmtage.  They  all  got  along  very  well  except  a  ''dull  boy,"  who 
Rented  listless  and  indifferent.  When  I  or  some  member  of  the  class 
was  talking,  he  was  generally  looking  out  of  the  window  or  drearily 
scanning  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom.  He  seemed  bright  enough  to 
talk  with,  and  was  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  his  schoolmate,  but  appar- 
ently he  could  not  learn.  I  began  to  study  him.  How  can  I  reach 
■  Wm?  was  the  question  I  put  to  myself  incessantly. 

.1  happened  about  this  time  to  see  one  of  the  directors  of  my  school. 

During  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  him,  he  asked  me  how  J.  W. 

Was  getting  on.     *'  Very  well,"  I  answered,  '*only  he  doesn't  take  hold 

of  arithmetic  very  readily."     "That  boy  cares  for  nothing    but  dogs, 

pleel  traps  and  guns,"  was  the  answer,  "unless  it's  his  fath.r's  sheep 

ftod.  indeed,  animals  in  general.     He  is  bright  enough,  but  has  no  taste 

ffcr books,  especially  arithmetic."     How  very  strange  that  was  to  me — 

bright  enough,  but  has  no  taste  for  books.     What  are  books?     Why 

should  a  bright  boy  care  for  guns  and  dogs  and  not  care  for  books  ? 

Now  I  had  given  some  study  to  psychology,  and  I  tried  to  see  if  it 
Would  throw  any  light  on  the  question.  I  remembered  that  my  in- 
structor had  told  us  that  '*  We  must  Ijegin  with  whtit  interests  our 
pupils.''  But  how^  could  I  begin  to  teach  percentage  with  gun  and 
4^?  At  the  next  recitation  I  found  that  all  the  class  had  done  the 
»ork  assigned  them  except  J.  W.  I  requested  the  entire  class  to  lay 
tside  their  books  and  go  to  the  blackboard.  I  gave  them  a  problem 
soaething  like  this  :  If  a  boy  sees  40  rabbits  and  his  dog  catches  5  per 
ceot.,  how  many  get  away?  There  was  a  broad  "grin  "  on  tlie  face 
•f  the  dull  boy,  but  he  was  evidently  interested — he  made  a  real  effort. 
rg:ave  them  another  :  A  boy  caught  75  opossums  and  gave  40  ]K'r  cent, 
if  them  to  his  brother,  how  many  did  his  brother  receive  ?  How  many 
fal  he  have  left  ?  The  "  dull  boy  "  was  the  first  to  commence — it  was 
rvident  that  he  was  thinking.  The  boy  next  to  him  offered  to  help 
cm,  but  he  declined — he  said  he  didn't  need  any  help.  I  spent  the 
Jclire  time  giving  them  problems  about  rabbits,  opossums,  dogs  and 
be  like.      During  the  day  I  wrote  a  lot  of  problems  of  the  same  kind 
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on  the  board  for  the  class  to  copy.  The  dull  boy  was  the  first  \sm 
gin,  and  so  eager  was  he  that  I  was  obliged  to  ask  him  to  stop  and 
his  attention  to  other  lessons.  The  next  morning  he  came  tome 
school  time  to  show  me  his  work.  Some  of  his  answers  were  in 
tions  of  rabbits  and  coons,  but  that  only  added  to  his  fun.  I  felt  tlttt 
was  on  the  right  track,  and  by  degrees  I  substituted  money  for 
rabbits,  etc.,  in  his  problems,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  held  a 
table  place  in  his  class.  This  **  dull  boy  ''  had  become  a  bright, 
ing  boy.  He  had  been  a  dull  boy,  but  whose  fault  was  it  ?  How 
we  hear  the  remark,  **  He  is  a  bright  boy,  but  he  doesn't  care  an; 
about  books.'*  Is  it  the  boy's  fault  ?  No,  it  is  the  fiiult  of  his 
whose  business  it  is  to  make  his  work  interesting.  If  boys  and 
did  not  need  teachers  to  make  their  work  interesting,  they  could 
along  without  them  altogether.  The  great  task  of  the  teacher  is  to 
ate  in  his  pupils  an  interest  in  their  work.  If  he  wishes  to  accom; 
this  he  must  make  them  a  study,  he  must  try  to  connect  the  woik 
the  school  with  what  interests  them  already.  C.  H.  Portbb. 


A  BLOW  AT  A  FETICH, 

Educators  in  this  country  will  read  with  deep  interest  the  strikiqf 
contribution  to  educational  literature  in  the  current  number  of  tte 
**  Nineteenth  Centur>'/'  which  takes  the  form  of  a  protest  against  flie 
great  place  given  to  competitive  examinations  in  England,  and  is  agflfli 
by  more  than  four  hundred  of  the  most  eminent  men  and  womea  \k 
intellectual  life  in  the  countr>'.  Short  articles  enforcing  the  spedd 
points  of  the  protest  are  printed  from  Max  Muller,  the  historian  Fxe«^ 
man,  and  Frederic  Harrison.  Probably  never  before  in  the  history  of  i 
education  have  so  many  persons,  whose  training  and  distinction  entitle 
their  judgment  to  the  highest  consideration,  united  in  a  searching  criti- 
cism of  a  leading  feature  of  contemporary  teaching.  Never  before,  cer- 
tainly, has  so  vigorous  an  onslaught  been  made  on  the  examinatioo 
system,  that  fetich  of  School  Superintendents  and  Boards,  and  of  not  a 
few  teachers.  Absolute  faith  in  a  mechanical  sj^stem  of  cramming  and  : 
examinations  has  become  a  part  of  the  creed  of  many  directors  of  our 
school  system,,  and,  in  the  interests  of  the  better  education  of  American 
children,  the  protest  in  the  "Nineteenth  Centur>'"  cannot  be  too  widely 
read. 

The  signers  of  this  remarkable  article  attack  the  competitive  exami- 
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aation,  as  now  employed  in  the  English  schools,,  ooi  various  grounds. 
They  point  out  the  dangerous  mental  pressure  which  it  puts  upon 
pupils  of  all  ages  and  schools  of  all  grades,  from  the  lowest  elementary 
schools  to  the  universities.     The  result  of  this  vast  and  concerted  me- 
chanical effort  to  cover  a  fixed  amount  of  ground  within  a  definite 
period  on  the  part  of  all  children,  without  reference  to  difierences  of 
physique  and  mental  endowment,  produces  the  most  disastrous  physi- 
cal results.     It  involves  an  unnatural  and  dangerous   strain,    which 
absorbs  the  vital  energy  of  the  child  at  a  time  when  only  a  part  of  that 
energy  ought  to  be  used  in  its  mental  development ;  it  fosters  precocity 
at  the  expense  of  sound  and  permanent  strength  at  a  later  period  ;  and 
it  produces  a  brain  irritation  which  stimulates  the  most  disastrous  phy- 
acal  tendencies  among  young  children.     Under  this  system  the  great 
body  of  pupils,  instead  ot  growing  naturally  and  healthfully,  are  ex- 
posed to  an  overstimulus  which  developes,  instead  of  repose,  excitement; 
instead  of  sound  growth,  abnormal  activity  ;  and  instead  of  real  educa- 
tion, a  mechanical  cramming  of  information. 

Its  influence  upon  the  character  of  education  imparted  is  not  less 
nnfortunate.  It  deprives  the  teacher  of  that  personal  power  which  is^ 
tbe  great  source  of  sound  instruction ;  it  makes  the  pupil  mechanical 
where  he  ought  to  be  spontaneous  ;  and  instead  of  fostering  a  true  intel- 
lectual spirit  it  developes  a  narrow  and  barren  ambition  to  secure  certain 
purely  mechanical  results.  In  a  word,  it  despoils  the  educative  system 
of  those  spK>ntaneous  and  personal  elements  which  are  the  foremost  and 
cnly  really  vital  forces  in  the  development  of  mind.  Mechanical  mem- 
orizing takes  the  place  of  a  real  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers  ; 
fcrmal  answers  are  substituted  for  the  results  of  individual  thinking  ;  a 
near  and  factitious  aim  is  substituted  for  a  remote  and  inspiring  one. 
f .  The  desire  to  get  knowledge  for  the  love  of  it,  the  opening  of  the  mind 
tea  sense  of  wonder  and  joy  at  the  marvels  which  surround  it,  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  great  world  of  mystery,  and  the  power  to  assimilate  and 
comprehend  it,  are  destroyed  by  the  Government's  stamp  affixed  upon 
«ery  course  of  study  and  upon  the  mind  of  every  pupil.  At  the  very 
banning  of  the  journey  attention  is  diverted  from  its  real  end,  and  the 
iet  of  the  young  pupil  are  set  aside  at  the  very  time  when  they  most 
need  wise  direction. 

The  system  which  involves  such  enormous  loss  to  the  pupil  involves 
equal  loss  to  the  instructor.  The  born  teacher  frets  and  fumes  against 
the  iron  bars  which  inclose  him,  and  ends  in  despair  by  becoming  as 

mechanical  as  most  of  his  co-educationists  ;  instead  of  pouring  himself 
out  as  a  personal  force  he  finds  himself  the  mere  director  of  a  machine^ 
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a  superior  mechanic  whose  personal  skill  is  lost  in  the  great  shop  ( 
which  he  is  a  mere  director.  Under  the  influence  of  this  system  teacl 
<irs  lose  faith  in  themselves,  efface  their  personalities,  and  sink  into  th 
position  of  their  own  text-books. 

The  examination  is  a  good  educational  ser\'ant,  but  the  worst  of  al 
v.'ducational  masters.  It  is  the  most  useful  of  instruments  in  the  hand 
of  a  good  teaener,  but  set  over  the  teacher  it  is  a  tyrant  whose  rule  i 
the  end  of  all  vitality  and  freshness.  What  is  needed  is,  not  an  entir 
abandonment  of  the  examination  system,  but  a  revision  of  its  method! 
and  its  subordination  to  certain  other  and  more  helpful  instrumentali 
ties.  It  serves  an  excellent  purpose  in  its  place,  but  when  it  is  taken 
out  of  this  position  of  ser\ntude  and  made  the  master  of  a  school,  \y 
developes  at  once  its  inadequacy',  on  the  one  hand,  to  secure  the  sound- 
est training,  and  its  tendency,  on  the  other,  to  destroy-  the  true  intellec- 
tual life. 

This  indictment  contains  a  large  measure  of  truth,  and  needs  to  be 
read  with  a  special  care  in  this  countrj',  where  this  mechanical  system 
of  examination  has  grown  to  monstrous  size.  In  this  city,  especially,, 
this  protest  ought  to  Ix?  a  handwriting  on  the  wall,  for  we  have  here  a 
vast  system  of  mechanism  in  place  of  a  .system  of  inspiring  and  healthy 
instruction.  Teachers  and  pupils  are  alike  under  the  iron  rule  of  a  set 
(>f  examinations  and  a  method  of  cramming  which  are  taking  the  life 
out  of  both. — A,  S.  C,  in  Christian  Union. 


Thk  positions  of  teachers  in  public  schools  should  not  l>e  dependen 

upon  the  favor  of  School  Boards.     The  system  of  annual  elections  i 

had.     Teachers  should  be  given  positions  on  a  system  of  probation,  an^ 

when  once  established,  they  .should  not  l)e  subject  to  removal  save  fc 

cause  and  upon  a  fair  trial,  with  right  of  defense  by  attorney  or  in  pe 

son.  It  is  a  wrong  and  an  outrage  that  hundreds  of  teachers  are  con 
pelled  to  live  in  fear  and  trembling  least  they  lose  their  positioi 
tlirouj^li  some  political  change  in  the  com}X)sition  of  School  Boards,  i 
mere  i>ersonal  favoritism.  San  Francisco's  .school  department,  notoi 
ous  as  it  is  for  jobbery  of  every  sort,  has  this  redeeming  feature,  that  i 
teacher  can  be  removed  from  his  or  her  position  .save  for  sufficient  sp 
citied  causes,  such  as  incompetence,  bad  Ixdiavior,  or  insubordinatioi 
In  this  respect  the  city  sets  a  good  example  to  the  interior. — Marysvii 
Appiul. 

Tin-:  man  who  sits  down  and  waits  to  be  appreciated  will  find  hit 

self  among  uncalled-for  baggage  after  the  limited  express  train  hasgoi 
by. —  Whitehall  Tinus. 
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HO  IV   THE   PRESIDENT   OF   THE     UNI  TED    S7\4TES  IS 

CHOSEN, 

The  people  iu  each  State  choose  a  number  of  men  called  Electors.  Of 
these  there  are  as  many  as  the  State  sends  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  Congress.  No  Senator,  or  Representative,  or  person  holding  any 
office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  can  be  an  elector.  A 
law  require^  electors  to  be  chosen  in  all  the  States  on  the  Tuesday  next 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November.  The  Electors  meet  in  their  respec- 
tive States,  usually  in  the  capital,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President. 
This  ballot  is  cast  in  all  the  States  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  December. 
The  electors  make  three  lists,  each  containing  the  names  of  the  persons 
voted  for,  and  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  signed  by  all  the  electors 
and  sealed.  They  appoint  a  person  to  carry  one  list  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  ;  another  list  is  sent  by  mail  to  the  .same  officer ;  and  the 
third  is  delivered  to  the  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  Court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  electors  meet. 

If  any  State  fails  to  .send  a  list  of  votes  by  the  first  Wednesday  iu 
January,  a  messenger  is  sent  for  the  one  in  the  hands  of  the  District 
Judge. 

The  two  Houses  of  Congress  meet  as  one  body  on  the  second  Wed- 
nesday in  February,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  opens  the  certified 
Yis^is.  The  votes  are  counted  by  tellers,  and  the  person  having  a  major- 
ity of  the  w-hole  number  of  electors  is  declared  elected.  If  no  person 
has  such  majority,  then  the  Representatives  proceed  at  once  to  choose 
a  President.  When  this  duty  devolves  upon  the  House  two-thirds  of 
the  States  must   be   represented.     The   voting   is    by   ballot   and   by 

States,  each  State  having  one  vote  ;  and  a  majorit}'  of  the  States  is  re- 
quired for  election.  The  House  must  choose  one  ot  three  persons 
having  the  greatest  number  of  electoral  votes.  The  balloting  of  the 
House  may  continue  until  the  4th  of  March  following ;  if  then  no 
choice  is  made  the  Vice-President  assumes  the  duty  of  President. 

The  Vice  President  is  chosen  in  a  similar  way,  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  lists  are  sent  with  the  lists  for  President ;  if  no  person  has  the  re- 
quired majority,  the  Senate  proceeds  at  once  to  choose  a  \'ice-President 
from  the  two  persons  having  the  highest  number  of  votes. — P.  P.  F.  in 
The  Fountain. 


Teach  self-denial  and  make  its  practice  pleasurable  and  >  on  create  for 
the  world  a  destiny  more  sublime  than  ever  issued  from  the  brain  of  the 
wildest  dreamer. —  Walter  Scott, 
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EXPRESSIONS  TO  BE  A  VOIDED. 

The  following  note  by  Prof.  Cook  to  the  editor  of  The  Academy,  will 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers  : 

A  paragraph  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  purporting  to  be 
a  list  of  **  words,  phrases  and  expressions  to  be  avoided,"  and  ascribed 
to  the  professor  of  English  Literature  at  Wellesley  College.  I  last  saw 
it  in  the  Christian  Unioft  of  October  4th,  credited  to  the  Boston  Trans- 
cfipt.  Among  the  phrases  placed  in  this  Index  Expurgatorius  is  our 
old  friend  *  *  had  rather, ' '  and  several  others  sanctioned  by  good  usage. 
At  the  risk  of  performing  a  work  of  supererogation,  may  I  be  permit- 
ted to  point  out  a  few  of  these  admissable  expressions,  together  with 
an  authority  upon  which  [each  rests? 

**  Guess,  for  suppose  or  think."  But  the  Imperial  Dictionar>'  has, as 
its  fifth  meaning  under  this  verb,  'to  think,  to  suppose,  to  imagine,' 
supported  by  two  quotations  from  Shakespeare. 

•*Ride  and  Drive,  interchangeably  (Americanism.)'*  The  Imperial 
Dictionary,  s.  v.'ride,  second  meaning,  has  *  to  travel  or  be  carried  in  a 
vehicle,  as  to  ride  in  a  carriage,  wagon,  or  the  like.*  Macaulay  being 
the  authority  ;  and  under  the  intransitive  verb  drive,  third  meaning,  has 
*  to  go  in  a  carriage,  to  travel  in  a  vehicle  drawn  by  horses  or  other 
animals.' 

'Some  ten  days,  for  about  ten  days."  Imp.  Diet.  s.  v.  some,  fifth 
meaning :  * '  used  before  a  word  of  number,  with  the  sense  of  about  or 
near.* 

**Try  an  experiment,  for  make  an  experiment."  Imp.  Diet.  s.  v. 
try,  tenth  meaning:  *to.essay,  to  attempt,  to  undertake,*  on  the'author- 
ity  of  Milton. 

*•  Had  rather,  for  would  rather;  had  better,  for  would  better.**  Matz- 
ner's  Englische  Grammatik,  III.  7.-8,  where  quotations  are  g^ven  from 
Goldsmith,  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Cowper,  and  others,  and 
where  its  ancestr>'  is  traced  back  to  Middle  English. 

**  Promise,  for  assure."  Imp.  Dist.  s.  v.  promise;  ^  I  promise  yon,  I 
declare  to  you,  I  assure  you,'  on  the  authority'  of  Shakespeare. 

**  Try  and  do,  for  try  to  do  ;  try  and  go,  for  try  to  go.**  Phil.  Soc. 
Eng.  Diet.  s.  V.  and,  tenth  use  ;  '  connecting  two  verbs,  the  latter  of 
which  would  logically  be  in  the  infinitive,  csp.  after  ^o,  come,  send,  try; 
familiarly  and  dialectally  after  various  others.*  This  use  is  authorized 
by  examples  quoted  from  Milton,  Johnson,  Jevons,  and  others. 
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*•  Funny,  for  odd  or  unusual/'  Imp.  Diet.  s.  v.  funny,  second  mean- 
ing :  'causing  surprise,  strange,  wonderful.*  This,  however,  is  noted 
as  colloquial. 

**  Above,  for  foregoing,  more  than,  or  beyond."  Phil.  Soc.  Eng. 
Diet.  s.  v^  above,  A.  4,  C.  i,  for  the  sense  of  *  foregoing';  B.  8,  for  the 
sense  of  *  more  than';  B.  7,  for  the  sense  of  'beyond.' 

'*  Somebody  else's,  for  somebody  else."  Oliphant's  New  English,  II. 
208  ;  ^somebody  else's  may  be  found  in  Dickens  about  1840."  I  have 
myself  noted  it  in  Thackeray,  but  have  misplaced  the  reference. 

"Taste  and  smell  of,  when  used  transitively.  Illustration:  We 
taste  a  dish  which  tastes  of  pepper.  Imp.  Diet.  s.  v.  iasfe,  v.  /.,  first 
meaning,  with  quotations  from  KnoUes  and  Milton. 

'* Healthy,  for  wholesome."  Imp.  Diet.  s.  v.  healthy,  second  mean- 
ing: 'conducive  to  health,  wholesome,  salubrious,'  with  quotations 
from  Locke. 

"Just  as  soon,  for  just  as  lief."  Imp.  Diet.  s.  v.  soofi,  fourth  mean- 
ing, the  quotation  being  from  Addison :  *  would  as  soon  see  a  river 
winding  among  woods  or  in  meadows,  as  when  it  is  tossed  up  in  many 
whimsical  figures  at  Versailles. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  those  who  assume  to  law  down  the  law  for 
English  should  know  the  language  they  profess  to  teach  ? 

Albert  S.  Cook, 
Xov.  19,  1888.  University  of  California. 


MEETING    Oh     THE    COUNTY  SCHOOL    SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS, 

The  Biennial  Convention  ot  County  School  Superintendents  of  Cali- 
fornia was  called  to  order  in  the  chambers  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Dec. 
22d,  at  10:30  o'clock  a.  m.,  by  State  Superintendent  Ira  G.  Hoitt. 
Saperintendent  Valentine  of  Teham  a  was  elected  Secretary ,  and  Miss 
Myra  Parks  of  Lassen  county,  Assistant  Secretar>^  Upon  the  roll  of 
County  Superintendents  being  called,  eighteen  responded. 

State  Superintendent  Hoitt  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  dis- 
cuss needed  amendments  to  the  State  School  Law.  He  suggested  that 
a  conference  be  held  with  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  which  would  assemble  in  Sacramento  Dec.  26th.  He 
also  stated  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  that  County 
Boards  of  Supervisors  must  allow  the  actual  tra^'-eling  expenses  of 
County  Superintendents  during  their  attendance  at  the  Convention. 
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A  motion  prevailed  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  lh< 
Constitution  of  the  State  be  so  amended  as  to  make  the  President  of  th 
State  University  a  member  ex-offlcio  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

It  was  decided  that  the  sections  ot  the  School  Law  be  taken  u] 
seriatim  for  consideration.  A  full  discussion  of  the  State  School  La\ 
was  thus  inaugurated  and  many  amendendments  recommended,  some  o 
minor  importance,  but  several  of  great  interest  to  teachers  and  schoc 
officers.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  at  the  .present  time  a  complet 
list  of  these  recommendations  and  the  discussions  they  elicited  ;  we  wil 
simply  note  a  few  of  the  most  important.     TJiey  recommended  that — 

The  Legislature  be  requested  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $5,000  t 
enable  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  have  prepared  by  competen 
architects,  plans  for  school  buildings,  and  to  have  the  same  printed  an< 
bound. 

Sections  161 2  and  1618  be  stricken  out. 

Section  1665  be  amended  by  adding  **  Civil  Government." 

Teachers  be  required  to  place  in  the  School  Register  a  report  showin] 
program,  classification  and  grading  of  all  pupils  who  have  attende 
school  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

Trustees  be  permitted  to  buy  only  such  books  and  apparatus  as  hav 
l)een  adopted  by  the  County  Board  of  Education. 

Trustees  and  City  Boards  of  Education  be  authorized .' to  expen< 
moneys  for  books  for  supplementary  reading. 

County  Boards  of  Education  grant  special  certificates  good  fo 
three  years,  which  shall  enable  the  holder  thereof  to  teach  penmanship 
drawing,  music,  or  elocution. 

Applicants  for  Teachers'  Certificates  of  the  Second  Grade  be  require* 
to  pass  an  examination  in  school  law,  industrial  drawing,  physiology 
entomology,  civil  government,  book-keeping  and  vocal  music.  • 

Article  seventeen  be  stricken  out. 

The  recommendations  of  the  State  Superintendent  in  his  Biennis 
Report,  concerning  free  text  books,  reform  and  manual  training  schools 
county  high  schools,  arbor  da}',  school  accommodations,  text  books  o: 
civil  government,  and  reports  from  private  schools,  \y^  endorsed. 

The  County  Superintendents  be  authorized  to  nominate,  and  th 
Board  of  Supervisors  elect,  persons  for  the  Board  of  Education. 

County  Superintendents  be  paid  actual  traveling  expenses. 

County  Superintendents  calculate  the  amount  of  school  mone 
needed  at  $600  per  teacher,  instead  of  $500,  and  $4  for  each  census  chile 
instead  of  $3. 

The   State  Board   of  Education   be  requested    to  prepare   a  cours 
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of  study  to  be  used  in  the  ungraded  schools  of  the  State ;  also  to  recom- 
mend a  course  in  supplementary  reading. 

The  following  resolutions  were  proposed  and  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  StaUe  Superintendent 
Ira  G.  Hoitt  for  the  uniform  courtesy  with  which  he  has  presided  over 
the  deliberations  of  this  Convention,  and  for  the  deep  interest  which  he 
has  manifested  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  improvement  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  tender  their  thanks  to  Deputy  State 
Superintendent  Mrs.  Julia  B.  Hoitt,  to  clerks  H.  A.  Moses  and  W.  F. 
Pamell,  and  to  the  officials  of  the  various  State  Departments,  for  courte- 
sies extended  ;  also  to  the  Secretary  and  assistants  for  their  efficient 
services. 

The  entire  session  of  the  County  Superintendents  was  marked  by 

earnestness  and  careful  deliberation,  and  cannot  but  be  productive  of 

good. 
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The  California  State  Teachers*  Association  convened  in  the  Assem- 
bly Chamber  of  the  State  Capitol,  Wednesday  afternoon,  Dec.  26th. 

Professor  Albert  Cook,  President  of  the  Association,  called  to  order, 
and  Miss  Mary  E.  Morrison  of  San  Francisco,  took  her  place  at  the 
Secretary's  desk. 
The  following  committees  were  appointed  : 

On  Nominations — ^J.  B.  McChesney,  of  Oakland;  E.  T.  Pierce,  of  Pas- 
adena ;  A.  J.  Tiffany,  Nevada  ;  D.  C.  Clark,  Santa  Cruz  ;  Chas.  H. 
Murphy,  Tulare  ;  Dr.  W.  B.  Howard,  Stanislaus  ;  Miss  Harriet  Mc- 
Cormack,  Sacramento  ;  Miss  Myra  Parks,  Lassen  ;  F.  E.  Kennedy,  San 
Francisco. 

On  Place  of  Meeting — Ira  G.  Hoitt,  State  Superintendent  :  A.  L. 
Mann,  San  Francisco  ;  Job  Wood,  Jr.,  Monterey  ;  W.  W.  Seaman,  Los 
Angeles ;  P.  M.  Fisher,  Oakland. 

On  Resolutions—  Madison  Babcock,  San  Francisco  ;  E.  C.  Atkinson, 
Sacramento  ;  G.  C.  Edwards.  Berkeley  ;  Jos.  O'Connor,  San  Francisco; 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Mann,  San  Francisco. 
The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  8  p.  m. 

The  Association  re-assembled  at  8  p.  m.  with  J.  H.  Pond,  Principal 
of  the  Sacramento  High  School,  in  the  chair.  The  exercises  of  the 
evening  were  in  the  nature  of  a  reception,  tendered  to  the  Association 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  Mayor  of  Sacramento.     After 
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appropriate  opening  exercises.  Governor  Watennan  delivereu  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  welcome : 

Mr.  PresiJtnt.  Ladits  and  Gtntltmen  of  Glorious  Undivided  Caiijoi'' 
■:  :j: — I:  becomes  my  duly  and  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  the  hospi- 
ta'.itie?  of  this  city.  We  hope  you  will  visit  our  Art  Galler>'  and  Old 
Lsdies  Home,  the  gift  of  that  noble  patriotic  lady.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker, 
^ziz  our  Tuachine  shops,  showing  the  enterprise  of  our  railroad  people. 
-Ahert  they  give  employment  to  about  2.S00  men  and  boys  :  cur  State 
Cip:t-:1  and  grounds  :  our  State  Librar>'.  containing  about  60,000  vol- 
-:nes.  and  ojjting  the  State  about  S750.000  :  our  State  Printing  Office 
md  I>:iC'k  Binderx-.  which  is  said  to  be  one  ol  the  best  in  the  United 
States  :  our  City  Librar>\  oa  I  street,  containing  many  thousand  vol- 
"n:es.  and  many  other  places  of  interest,  all  of  which  you  are  cordially 
:n\-::ed  to  ^dsit.  You  meet  to  exchange  views  and  ideas  of  teaching. 
and  many  of  you  will  offer  improvements  in  your  modes  of  teaching. 
It  would  seem  that  the  science  of  teaching  is  now  almost  perfect,  yet 
there  will  Ijc  many  improvements  made  and  adopted  every  passing  year. 

As  Governor  of  the  State.  I  am  proud  of  our  teachers,  and  I  know  I 
voice  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  people.  I  am  proud  that  you  have 
adopted  my  idea  of  a  reformator>*  or  reform  school.  I  would  have  you 
talk  to  the  boys.  Have  them  stop  their  cigarette- smoking.  Impress 
them  with  the  fact  that  thev  are  to  be  our  future  citizens  and  statesmen. 

Ira  More.  Principal  of  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  School,  responded  in 
an  appropriate  and  eloquent  address. 

Eugene  Gregor>-.  Mayor  of  Sacramento,  then  delivered  an  address  of 
•.ve:cc»me  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Sacramento.     Among  other  things 

he  >a:d  : 

Tbc  srho-olmaster  is  in  truth  the  great  civilizer  of  the  age  :  upon  him 
levo'.vef  the  grave  responsibility  of  moulding  the  youthful  mind  to  a 
yrjztr  o.nception  cf  the  a'/icgiance  which  is  due  to  a  Supreme  Being  ; 
the  rrilization  of  the  blessings  and  opportunities  which  are  so  boun- 
ttMu.s'.y  c  reread  :  of  the  signincance  of  the  establishment  of  social  order: 
the  iTztT  cultivation  of  the  taste,  the  imagination,  the  senses  or  the 
fii-ltie^  -.^h::?-  fitzivt  p-leasnre  and  profit  in  the  acquirement  of  knowl- 
^ -fiTr  kr.d  ::  y.\t  f-ir  Ck-i.  fcr  countr>-.  .ind  feV.cw  r.:an.  As  a  tender 
tlir.t  .n  :hr  hir.d-  '.:  1  f.irl-t  >•.  is  a  child  in  the  cire  and  guidance  of 
h:-?  :Ti_h-r  :"  -^j-rir.^  u*.::n:2:e  pr-.v.uc:  the  resn'.t  of  which  can  be 
t<:--'-[  '.:.■  ■  y  ::.._-  — t:.-urr  ::"  r.ire  and  atit-ntion  that  have  been  ex- 
rr:-:-rI  H  -.V  :— :•  r.ir.t  ::  >  therefore,  that  tho<e  who  assume  or  arc 
•v  ::i:-rr  :.\\ti  t.  ■'T.nie  te^her-of  the  yonth:"::'.  n::nd.  should,  before 
txtr.>:::v  -.h-:-  :jr..::  :>  .:"  that  r.-  :  Ic  rriviltr.ce.  *:^econ:e  thoroughly  im- 
\uri  v.th  :h-:  1—:  --r.^^:  .:"  rr-ron-:V.hty  which  :e<t>  upon  their  shoul- 
ier*  :r.  i".::T.:r.i' th-r  :n:'.:.itc  i^nd  :io'«:e  task  of  fortifying  humanity  with 
the  mt:::*  rf:^--=r:.   -  -t-r  in  the  'ut::e  o:   -iie. 

2»!2y  the  te'i-.-triv.-.r.- 'f  tni-  n:eet:ng.  thus  convened  at  a  time  of 
re;o::-r.r  v.  hen  the  r.:h  ind  the  potjr.  the  tx^wer.ul  and  the  weak,  alike 
part:  r.t, ate  :n  the  pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  world's  holiday,  be  char- 
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acterized  by  the  most  harmonious  and  satisfactory  conclusions ;  that 
your  visit  to  our  feir  city  be  one  of  pleasure  and  profit,  to  the  end  that 
when  you  depart  from  our  midst  you  will  each  bear  voluntary  testimony 
to  the  good  will  and  hospitality  for  which  our  people  are  justly  noted. 

State  Superintendent  Hoitt  responded.     He  said : 

It  was  not  many  years  ago  when  the  public  school  teacher  was  looked 
upon  with  little  consideration,  but  to-day  the  great  cities  of  the  nation 
vie  with  each  other  to  get  the  national  gatherings  of  these  charactei 
builders.  To-dav  is  the  second  time  the  Governor  has  extended  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  and  words  of  welcome  to  an  assemblage  like 
this,  of  intelligent,  earnest,  thoughtful  men  and  women.  They  meet 
to  do  battle  against  ignorance,  to  make  the  world  of  the  future  better 
than  the  world  of  to-day.  To  train  carefully  the  child  of  to-day,  the 
citizen  of  the  future.  The  future  shall  be  better  than  the  present.  On 
behalf  of  the  teachers  I  return  thanks  to  the  Governor  and  the  Mayor 
for  their  words  of  welcome. 

Elwood  Bruner  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  City  Board  of  Education,  to 

which  MadLson  Babcock,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  San 

Francisco,  responded.     Brief  remarks  were  also  made  by  Horace  Davis, 

President  of  the  State  University,  and  others. 

SECOND  DAY. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  were  introduced  by  the  reading  of  the  follow- 
ing appropriate  poem,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Julia  B.  Hoitt, 
entitled,  *'Sacramento*s  Welcome  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association:*' 

0.  sowers  of  the  gracious  seed  '  Though  oft  a  barren,  fruitless  soil 

Whose  harvests  slow  appear,  Seems  to  your  portion  given, 

U'c  come,  with  hand  and  heart  and  voice    Unwavering  at  your  stations  stand; 
To  greet  your  presence  here.  The  increase  conies  from  heaven. 

\Vc  know  that  hearts  awearv  grown,  And  so,  (Vod  speed  you  on  your  course 
With  hopes  and  courage  iied,  Nor  lay  your  burdens  down 

By  friendly  counsels  girt  anew,  Till  truth  shall  gain  her  righteous  place, 
Press  on  with  buoyant  tread.  And  you,  your  victor's  crown. 

'*  The  Relation  of  the  University  to  the  Public  School,"  by  Horace 
Davis,  President  of  the  University,  was  then  read.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  in  a  brief  synopsis,  a  fair  presentation  of  the  scope  of  this  impor- 
tant paper.  It  discusses  in  a  broad  and  catholic  spirit  some  of  the  most 
important  educational  questions  of  the  day  and  that  our  readers  may 
have  the  full  benefit  of  it  we  shall  publish  it  entire  in  a  future  number 
of  the  Journal. 

Frank  Morton,  Principal  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  San   Francisco^ 
read  a  **  High  School  Criticism  of  Grammar  School  Work."     The  essay 
was   able  and  interesting.     His  chief  points  were  :     Brief  statement  o^ 
the  function  of  the  High  Schools  and  consequent  requirements  in  prep* 
aration  ;   comparison  of  High  School  requirements  with  requirements  in 
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other  vocations ;  general  faults  deduced  from  foregoing  considerations^ ; 
quality  of  work  done  by  Grammar  School  teachers  and  their  shortcom- 
ings in  appreciation  of  the  true  object  of  education  ;  special  faults  in 
special  subjects — reading, -poorest ;  lack  of  moral  training  in  the  Gram- 
mar School ;    the  perfect  teacher  ;   summary  and  conclusion. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Albert  Lyser  of  San  Francisco,  and 
S.  A.  Chambers  of  Oakland,  participated. 

E.  T.  Pierce,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Pasadena,  read  an  essay 

entitled,  **  Grammar  School  Criticism  of  Primary*  School  Work."  He 
made  the  following  points  : 

We  have  too  great  a  gap  between  the  primarj-  and  the  Grammar 
School. 

In  the  primar\'  we  make  instruction  the  chief  end,  leaving  the  real 
education  to  begin  in  the  Grammar  School. 

The  present  arrangement  of  subjects  is  faulty,  and  the  strict  adherence 
to  it  retards  the  progress  of  the  child  and  fails  to  interest  him. 

The  work  of  the  Primary  School  is  too  easy,  and  therefore  (a)  does 
not  give  sufficient  scope  to  the  mental  activities  of  the  child  and  (bj^ 
does  not  furnish  sufficient  food  for  mental  growth. 

We  attempt  to  carry  kindergarten  methods  too  far. 

By  helping  children  over  difficulties  they  fail  to  acquire  the  desire  or 
ability  to  work,  and  little  foundation  is  laid  for  self-help,  self-reliance, 
and  perseverance. 

The  primary  fails  to  give  a  symmetrical  development  of  the  mind. 

In  regard  to  individual  subjects,  we  fail  in  arithmetic,  (fl)  to  teach 
enough  of  the  practical  parts  of  the  subject  during  the  first  years,  {b) 
to  give  enough  mental  work,  (r)  to  secure  a  ready  proficiency  in  the 
fundamental  rules ;  in  reading,  we  teach  words  and  not  the  ability  to 
grasp  thought  from  the  printed  page  ;  in  language  we  have  too  much 
mechanical  sentence-making,  and  do  not  g^ve  the  power  to  express 
thought  readily  ;  in  geography  we  have  too  much  map  study  and  map 
drawing,  and  do  not  teach  a  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  globe. 

Our  primar>'  curriculum  lacks  in  comprehensiveness,  and  therefore 
{a>  fails  to  sufficiently  interest  children  in  school,  and  (b)  leaves  them 
at  their  entrance  into  the  Grammar  School  with  little  knowledge  or  love 
for  the  most  interesting  part  of  school  work. 

This  paper  was  ably  discussed  by  Miss  M.  G.  Pierpont  and  others. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Convent^'on  reconvened  at  1:30  p.  m.,  when  Prof,  Albert  S.  Cook, 

President  of  the  Association,  vielivered  his  annual  address.     It  was  of 

ccrtsiderable  length  and  very  comprehensive.     In  closing  he  said  : 

**Let  Boards  of  Education  and  Principals  seek  for  character  in  the 
teachers  they  employ  ;  insist  upon  it  as  a  prime  requisite  and  discharge 
teachers  who  haven't  it. 

"  •'  Before  beginning  to  teach,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  obtain 
"le  broadest,  deepest,  most  human  education  within  your  reach.     One 
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L<5  not  tv^erf  jytepaief  tef  teaching  arithmetiq  .and  geography  by  tile  study 
of  these  branches  alone,  much  less  for  the  task  of  rearing  up  healthy, 
intelligent;  generous*  sweet-natured  men  and  women. 

"  Maintain  your  interest  in  the  noblest  thought  and  purest  sentiment 
by  actively  supporting  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  or  whatever  agency 
brings  the  bejvt  education  to  your  doors,  asking  you  to  participate  in 
its  advantages  there,  at  your  own  fireside,  and  in  your  own  neighbor- 
hood. 

•'  Teach  the  best  literature  in  your  schools  that  your  pupils  can  under- 
stand. They  can  understand  more  than  y^u  give  them  credit  for,  per- 
haps more  than  you  are  capable  of  understanding  yourself. 

*'  Introduce  the  Bible  into  the  schools,  in  the  least  objectionable  man- 
ner, as  soon  as  public  sentiment  and  Boards  of  Education  will  allow. 
Try  to  live  by  its  best  and  purest  teachings  and  induce  your  pupils  to 
do  the  same. 

**  Bear  in  mind  the  threefold  nature  of  your  pupil.  Do  not  stunt  the 
rest  of  bis  body  in  order  to  cram  his  brain,  or  enforce  his  moral  nature 
for  the  sake  of  873^$  instead  of  87  j^  per  cent,  in  examination.  Give 
bis  affections  and  love  of  beauty  a  chance.  He  will  thank  you  for  it 
by  and  by. 

**  Cultivate  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  with  your  fellow-teachers,  and 
with  all  the  world.  Do  not  bur>'  yourself  nor  allow  yourself  to  be 
boried.  Come  out  into  the  sun,  and  get  warm  ;  if  there  isn't  sunshine 
enough  to  go  round,  try  the  experiment  of  contributing  a  little  of  your 
own.'* 

This  address  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  with  instructions  to 
report  the  following  day. 

James  Cr.  Kennedy,  President  of  Cogswell  Polytechnic  College,  was 

down  on  the  program  for  an  essay,  "  What  Would  be  Gained  by  the 

Incorporation  of  Industrial  Training  with  the  Public  School  System." 
In  his  absence  the  following  synopsis  was  read  : 

Industrial  training  defined. 

Under  this  head  I  shall  attempt  to  show  the  growth  of  industrial 
work  in  the  public  schools  ;  the  industrial  side  of  each  study  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  academic  side ;  in  a  word,  point  out  clearly  what  is 
included  in  industrial  training. 

Does  there  exist  a  necessity  for  the  incorporation  of  industrial  train- 
ing with  the  public  school  system  ? 

It  is  niv  intention  to  show  that  that  there  does  exist  a  necessity  for 
this  industrial  training,  and  in  obedience  to  this  necessity  the  public 
schools  have  changed  the  course  of  study  so  as  to  meet  this  demand. 

The  advantages  arising  from  the  introduction  of  industrial  traiiiinj^ 
into  the  public  school  system. 

Industrial  training  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  whole  child 
—physically,  mentally  and  morally. 

The  introduction  of  industrial  training  enables  the  child  to  do  more 
intelligent,  work,  in  all. .of  its  studies,  because  through  this  work  the 
mind  becomes  more  exact,  in  its  operation.^. 
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Industrial  work  gives  variety  to  school  work  and  thus  renders  it  moi 
interestitig. 

Industrial  work,  if  of  the  right  kind,  more  largely  than  any  oth< 
kind  of  work,  developes  the  judgment,  the  taste,  and  the  originality  i 
pupils. 

It  improves  the  work  in  their  other  studies,  because  it  makes  the  min 
more  exact  in  its  operations. 

Industrial  training  better  fits  the  child  to  enter  successfully  upon  it 
life  work. 

Lack  of  moral  training  in  the  Grammar  School. 

The  perfect  teacher. 

Fred.  M.  Campbell  delivered  an  able  address  on  '*  What  Would  b 
Sacrificed  by  the  Incorporation  of  Industrial  Training  with  the  Public 
School  System  ?'*  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  fair  estimate  of  this  paper 
in  any  synopsis  ;  the  general  drift,  however,  is  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  question  is,  shall  it  be  incorporated  in  the  public  school  system? 
and,  as  that  system  by  the  organic  law — the  Constitution  of  the  State 
— consists  of  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  shall  this  line  of  work- 
manual  training  or  industrial  training — be  made  a  regular  part  of  the 
course  of  instruction  in  those  schools  ?  And  even  upon  this  question, 
I  object  to  being  put  squarely  in  opposition.  That  would  require  that 
I  should  be  in  favor  of  throwing  out  a  part,  and  no  inconsiderable  por* 
tion  either,  of  our  present  course  in  the  public  schools  ;  as,  for  instance, 
drawing  as  it  is  now  taught.  This  brach  has  gradually  taken  its  place 
as  a  very  important,  nay,  necessary  part  of  our  public  school  work.  It 
is  no  longer  taught  as  a  mere  accomplishment,  as  the  art  of  copyioj 
pictures — though  even  os  such,  it  had  its  value  as  a  means  of  training 
the  hand  and  the  eye,  and  in  cultivating  the  taste  and  the  judgment — 
but  it  is  now  taught  as  the  universal  written  language  of  lines ;  as  the 
means  of  expressing  ever>'  conceivable  combination  of  form,  and  of 
every  idea  involving  them  ;  as  the  ver>'  alphabet,  and  language,  too,  oJ 
the  mechanic  arts ;  the  language  by  which  the  architect,  the  master 
mechanic  and  the  engineer  may  express  their  conceptions,  and  from  the 
reading  of  which  the  trained  workman,  wherever  he  may  be,  can  erect 
the  edifice,  construct  the  works,  or  make  the  thing  desired. 

I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  industrial  training,  as  used  in  the  pro 
gram  to-day,  means  simply  manual  training,  if  it  means  anything,  am 
that  manual  training  means  training  in  the  use  of  tools. 

As  in  the  terms,  used  so  also  in  the  aims  and  purposes  of  this  pre 
posed  addition  to  the  public  school  system,  and  in  the  results  to  follow 
its  incorporation,  do  its  advocates  widely  differ  And  in  this  want  c 
definiteness,  this  disagreement  and  vagueness,  both  as  to  what  is  mear 
and  the  results  sought,  lies  in  thechief  difficulty  in  discussing  the  que 
tion  from  this  side. 

In  this  indefiniteness  the  "incorporators"  find  means  of  shifting  qui 
readily  from  a  position  in  which   they  may  find  themselves  weakened 
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or  from  which  they  may  have  been  dislodged,  to  another  and  another, 
nntil  finally  they  get  back  again  to  this  first  position. 
Among  the  claims  set  up  for  this  iucorporation,  are  : 

1.  That  this  training  should  be  for  physical  culture  and  development. 
That  such  training  is  necessary  to  develop  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and 
arm  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  That  is,  that  manual  training  should 
be  introduced  as  a  kind  of  gymnastics. 

2.  That  it  is  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  earning  a  living.  That 
IS  most  children  must  eventually  earn  their  living  by  some  kind  of 
physical  labor  or  handicraft  they  should,  therefore,  be  taught  the  ele- 
lents  of  some  trade,  or  given  a  training  in  the  use  of  tools.  That 
manual  training  should  be  incorporated  as  an  element  of  bread-winning. 

3.  For  intellectual  training,  because  dealing  with  material  things 
benefits,  expands  and  ennobles  the  mind. 

4.  For  no  one  or  all  of  these,  but  for  general  welfare.  In  spite  of  the 
public  schools  the  colleges,  universities,  denominational  schools — even 
churches,  there  is  still  much  in  society  that  is  not  right — there  are  still 
to  be  found  loafers,  hoodlums,  liars,  thieves,  gamblers,  Sabbath- break- 
ers, drankards,  opium  fiends  and  the  like ;  therefore,  the  public  schools 
liaye  failed  of  their  mission,  and  hence  there  should  be  anne.Ked  to. 
ingrafted  upon,  or  incorporated  in  tnese  schools  something  which  will 
k  a  cure-all ;  and  this  is  found  in  manual  training,  shop- work  or,  what- 
ever it  may  mean  -industrial  training. 

The  danger  is.  my  friends,  of  over  crowding  the  public  schools  sys- 
tem—of making  the  cost  too  great  and  so  burdensome  that  a  reaction 
»ill  take  place — a  reaction  in  which  will  be  lost  much  that  has  already 
fen  gained.  You  of  San  Francisco  know  how  difficult  it  is  even 
^  to  provide  the  most  ordinary  school-room  accommodations  for  the 
Wdren  of  that  city  ;  and  the  papers  have  informed  us  that  large  num- 
fes  have  been  deprived  of  any  school  privileges  whatever — and  the 
same  is  true  of  some  other  cities,  no  doubt. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Campbell's  address,  reports  of  standing  commit- 
^  were  called  for.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Place  of  the  Next 
feting  recommended  two  sessions  in  1889 — one  in  July  at  Pacific 
Grove  and  another  in  the  winter  at  Los  Atigeles.  The  report  was 
*iopted. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  reported  the  following  : 

For  President — Prof.  Ira  More  of  Los  Angeles. 

For  Vice-Presidents — D.  C.  Clark  of  Santa  Cruz,  E.  T.  Pierce  of  Pas- 
adena, M.  Babcock  of  San  Francisco,  C.  H.  Murphy  of  Visalia. 

Secretary — Mary  E.  Morrison  of  San  Francisco. 

Treasurer — ^James  T.  Hamilton  of  San  Francisco. 

The  report  of  the  Comniitlee  was  adopted  and  the  persons  elected  as 
^)ecified. 

FA'ENINC.    SKSSIOX. 

The  Committee  on  Legislation  presented  the  foUovring  report,  whifii 
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was  received.     At  a  subsequent- meeting  it  was  taken  up  and  after  dis- 
cussion amended  to  read  as  follows  and  then  adopted  : 

I  St.  That  a  law  be  passed  providing  for  the  division  of  the  State  into 
three  or  more  Institute  Districts,  and  for  the  appointment,  by  the  State 
Hoard  of  Education,  of  an  Institute  Conductor  for  each  District,  at  the 
annual  salary  of  $2^000  and  traveling  expenses. 

2(1.  A  law  empowering  County  B^rds  of  Education  and  City  Boards 
of  I^xamination  to  grant  certificates  and  fix  the  grade  thereof,  upon  cer- 
tificates granted  in  any  city  or  county  of  this  State. 

3d.  A  law  empowering  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  California 
Teachers'  A.s.sociation  to  have  all  printing  of  the  Association  (including 
the  prcxx'cdings  of  all  its  sessions)  at  the  State  Printing  Office. 

4lh.  A  law  granting  a  pension  of  S300  per  annum  to  any  teacher  who 
has  taught  thirty  years  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  such  pension 
to  be  granted  only  upon  retiring  from  active  work  as  a  teacher. 

5th.  A  law  proposing  to  amend  the  State  Constitution  by  striking  out 
from  Section  7,  Article  9,  of  the  Constitution,  the  following  :  **The 
County  vSuperintendent  and  the  County  Boards  of  Education  shall  have 
control  of  the  examination  of  teachers  and  the  granting  of  teachers' 
certificates  within  their  respective  jurisdictions." 

The  Committee  also  aecommend  the  passage  of  the  following  act : 
"  Whenever  there  shall  not  be  sufficient  money  in  the  School  Fund,  or 
funds  of  any  county,  or  city,  or  city  and  county,  in  the  State  of  Caliifor- 
nia  to  pay  the  properly  audited  warrants  upon  said  School  Fund  or 
funds,  the  Treasurer  of  such  county,  or  city,  or  city  and  county,  is  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  pay  such  warrants  out  of  the  Swamp  Land, 
or  any  of  the  Sinking  Funds,  or  anv  other  funds  of  such  county,  or  city, 
or  city  and  county,  which  are  not  immediately  needed  for  the  payment 
of  demands  against  them.  Said  warrants  shall  be  held  as  vouchers  by 
the  Treasurer  in  favor  of  the  fund  or  funds  out  of  which  they  have  been 
paid,  and  shall  l>e  repaid  by  the  transfer  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  money 
trom  the  School  Fund  or  funds  as  soon  as  anv  monev  shall  come  into 
<.i:d  Scho^^l  Fund  or  funds,  after  the  payment  of  such  warrants. 

They  further  reci>mmend  that  the  Association  appoint  a  Committee  to 
prtsen:  such  of  the  foregoing  suggestions  as  it  may  approve  to  the  Leg- 
islature at  its  coming  session,  and,  further,  that  a  similar  Committee, 
arix^:nte\l  by  the  County  Su[>erintendents.  be  requested  to  confer  with 
I.  ::r  Co::imiittx^  to  the  end  that  the  eilucational  bodies  of  this  State  may 
":x*  i:r.::e\:  in  their  requests  to  the  Legislature  for  improvements  in  our 
'<'hvvl  laws. 

\V:'.'.:am  H.  Mills,  who  was  to  have  been  present  aud  speak  upon  "A 
Bi:>:::;.s,<  NLins  Critioi^im  of  the  Public  School."  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
rTt<:-U:::  o:'  t::c  .\*»<i  ^  :,ii:on  >a\  iiis:  that  on  account  of  ill  health  it  was 
::::yvss:Mc  for  ;:•::».  to  Iv  procnt. 

S  l^  Water v.Mv.  or  Stvvkton  an-^wcred  objections  he  had  heard  charged 

He  wA<  followcv:  bv  }    Iv  MoClit>:;ey  of  Oakland,  who  claimed  that 
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nany  of  the  objectors  to  the  public  schools  were  quite  similar  to  those 
people  of  ancient  times  who  supposed  the  sun's  light  was  withheld 
during  an  eclipse  because  of  the  anger  of  some  spirit.  They  did  not 
understand  the  phenomena,  so  they  attributed  it  to  some  cause  of  which 
they  knew  but  little. 

Rev.  C.  D.  Barrows,  of  San  Francisco,  followed  with  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress upon  "The  Moralist's  Criticism  of  the  Public  School."  He 
daimed  that  it  was  entirely  within  the  province  of  the  public  school  to 
teach  those  great  central  truths  which  underlie  all  Christianity  and  up- 
on which  the  moral  code  was  bound. 

A.  L.  Mann,  of  San  Francisco,  replied.  He  claimed  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  child  to  receive  the  instruction  and  discipline  in  the 
cardinal  virtues  which  the  public  schools  give  without  receiving  at  the 
same  time  a  moral  education. 

THIRD  DAY. 

The  exercises  opened  this  morning  with  a  discussion  on  Industrial 
Training,  in  which  C.  J.  Flatt,  Vice-Principal  of  the  Los  Angeles  Nor- 
nal  School,  and  Prof.  D.  A.  Hayes  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific, 
iFarticipated. 

Mr.  Flatt  took  strong  ground  against  the  general  introduction  of  such 
tnining  in  the  public  schools,  and  Prof.  Hayes  directed  his  remarks 
fiore  particularl}'  to  a  defense  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  His 
I  iddress  was  both  eloquent  and  masterful. 

The  committee  on  "  President's  Address"  next  reported.  As  it  will 
k  impossible  for  our  readers  to  understand  the  report  without  reading 
tlie  address,  we  refrain  from  giving  it.  We  hope  to  give  the  address  in 
a  future  number  of  the  Jonrnal. 

The  committee  on  "  Curriculum  of  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools," 
presented  an  elaborate  report,  which  was  listened  to  with  great  interest. 
By  a  vote  of  the  Association,  it  will  be  printed  in  the  Journ.vl,  as  it  is 
'  of  the  deepest  interest  to  every  public  school  in  the  State. 

f  AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

D.  C.  Clark,  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  R.-ading  Circle,  pre- 
sented his  annual  report.  While  this  report  did  not  show  that  the 
teachers  of  the  State  had  been  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Circle,  still 
there  was  considerable  reason  for  encouragement  for  the  future.  He 
made  a  few  suggestions  regarding  changes  in  the  workings  of  the  Circle, 
which  were  referred  to  a  committee  to  report  as  soon  as  possible.  Said 
committee  retired,  and  in  a  few  minutes  reported,  recommending  the 
following : 
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1.  That  nine  parallel  courses  of  reading  be  adopted. 

2.  That  the  President  be  permitted  to  name  the  Secretary. 

3.  That  the  Faculties  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  be  requested  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  further  the  interest  of  the  Circle. 

4.  That  County  Superintendents  and  Conductors  of  Count>'  Institutes 
also  be  requested  to  aid  the  Circle  by  presenting  its  advantages. 

F.  Slate,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and  Mechanics  of  the  Uni* 

versity  of  California,  read  an  essay  upon  the   *' Scope  and  Aim  of  the 

Elemeutar>'  Teaching  of  Science."     His  principal  points  were  : 

Science  has  rightfully  a  place  in  the  school  curriculum,  because  ft; 
both  affords  mental  discipline  of  a  desirable  kind  not  given  so  well  by 
other  branches,  and  opens  up  extensive  fields  of  human  thought  and 
activity  iu  the  past  as  well  as  the  present.  : 

The  mental  descipline  is,  broadly  speaking,  on  the  lines  of  observa*  * 
tion  and  reasoning  upon  phenomena.     Mathematics  is  no  substitute; 
its  materials  are  abstract  conceptions.     Language  equally  fails. 

The  modem  drift  in  education  is  towards  maintaining  vital  connection 
between  school  work  and  life.     If  persistent  effort  be  made  to  explain 
every -day  facts  by  the  aid  of  knowledge  that  is  already  gained,  we  are 
aiding  the  healthful  tendency,  while  we  ire  doing  the  work  best  adapt-, 
ed  to  the  age  of  our  pupils  ;  we  are  drilling  in  **  organizing  knowledge." 

Experiments  and  laboratory  work  are  valuable  adjuncts.  But  they" 
are  of  use  because  they  make  study  objective  :  not  mainly  because  they" 
make  pupils  '*  handy."  Manual  training  has  its  own  justification  ani. 
its  own  problems.  * 

Laboratory  work  must  be  carefully  brought  into  relation  with  ideasu 
lilse  we  have  habits  of  desultory  and  loose  statement,  and  loose  inference 
from  inconclusive  evidence. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  S.  P.  Meads  of  Oakland,  Miss  BeQfB 
Duncan  of  Salinas,  and  Josiah  Keep  of  Mills  College.  f* 

J.  L.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Colusa  county,  readflB 
exhaustive  essay  upon  "What  are  the  Respective  Rights  and  Duties a| 
Parents  and  Teachers  in  the  Management  of  Schools?*'  Hischief  poii 
were  : 


1  he  problem  in  connection  with  the  **  Office  of  the  School  Trustee' 

is  that  of  government  in  its  broad  sense. 

The  three  forms  of  government —monarchic,  aristotratic,  and  dem< 
cratic — are  naturally  consecutive,  and  mark  distinct,  successive  steps  il 
civilization. 

The-  best  form  of  government  has  been  the  question  of  the  age;  the 
ah()\c  sohilion  is  the  American  conclusion. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  "Office  of  the  School  Trustee**  the  questions 
are  the  old  ones  of  government— how  shall  its  incumbent  be  appointed! 
-    what   ])()wers  shall  he  have?  i.  e. — shall  it  be  monarchic,  aristocratic 
or  (leiiioeratic  in  its  organization?     (Aristoc.atic  is  here  used  in  its  oil 
sense  of  government  by  a  few  of  the  best.)  ' 
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In  the  infancy  of  peoples,  they  find  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  guardian 
over  themselves,  i.  e.,  an  absolute  monarch.  In  monarchies  sustaining 
school  systems,  they  are  organized  on  this  basis — the  poor  have  no  con- 
trol, or  limited  controlover  their  school.  This  is  also  true  where  the 
preponderating  population  are  ignorant  and  incapable  of  managing 
their  affairs,  \nz :  in  Alabama  the  State  Superintendent  appoints  the 
County  Superintendent,  who  in  turn  appoints  local  Boards  of  Trustees. 
The  same  result  is  reached  in  other  Southern  States. 

By  the  aristocratic  form  of  government  I  mean  not  only  that  in  which 
Ae  power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  but  also  that  form  in  which 
fte  few  are  not  chosen  by  the  people  governed.  It  is  to  be  distinguislied 
from  the  popular  sense  of  the  term. 

Applied  to  the  **  Office  of  School  Trustee,"  it  includes  the  system 
wherein  the  township,  including  several  districts,  is  the  unit :  Town- 
ship Boards,  either  appointed  or  elective,  hiring  teachers  and  transacting 
lU  the  business  for  the  schools  in  the  township. 

The  democratic  system  is  that  in  which  the  people  elect  Boards  of 
Trustees  for  their  districts  with  powers  plenipotentiary. 

It  rests  upon  the  idea  that  the  people  are  capable  of  rearing  their 
children  and  attending  to  their  own  business.  With  proper  checks,  it 
is  the  American  idea,  and  that  is  equivalent  to  saying  it  is  the  correct 
idea. 

The  one  Trustee  idea. 

The  Trustee.     What  he  is — what  he  ought  to  be. 

I  would  warm  up  the  school  system  with  American  sentiment,  princi- 
ples and  patriotism,  and  leave  it  in  the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  American 
people. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

State  Superintendent  IraG.  Hoitt  delivered  an  able  address  on  '*  What 
are  the  Respective  Rights  of  Parents  and  Teachers  in  the  Management 
of  Schools?*'     He  elaborated  the  following  points : 

The  parent  may  demand  that  the  teacher  train  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  the  child  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  mind  an  engine  to  do 
any  work  to  which  it  may  be  called. 

Exactness,  thoroughness  and  patience  go  to  make  a  thinker  ;  and  the 
judgment,  the  power  to  weigh  evidence,  intellectual  candor,  thorough- 
ness in  search  and  accuracy  in  statement  are  the  qualities  to  be  developed. 
The  teacher  should  inspire  in  his  pupils  a  reverence  for  justice,  and  teach 
them  to  enjoy  pleasures  by  their  temperate  use  and  to  abstain  from  evil 
indulgences.  They  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  indulgence  in  alco- 
holic stimulants  is  a  most  destructive  evil. 

The  child  should  be  made  to  know  and  to  practice,  as  a  duty,  obedi- 
ence to  authority,  and  to  feel  penitence  for  wTong-doing.  Pure  thoughts 
and  pure  feelings  should  pervade  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  moral 
thoughtfulness  should  be  securely  enthroned.     The   teacher  and  the 
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school  should  discipline  these  moral  qualities.     They  are  more  val 
than  *^all  the  stores  of  learning/' 

The  child's  individualit>'  should  be  respected,  and  he  should  be  Vc 
the  correct  value  of  things. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  parent  has  the  right  to  re 
of  the  teacher  that  he  cultivate  the  intellect,  train  the  eye  and  the  1 
care  for  the  health,  nourish  the  morals,  arouse  the  patriotism,  stini 
the  energy  and  exert  every  influence  to  return  the  child  to  his  pare: 
self-respecting,  self-reliant,  law  abiding  son  or  daughter,  capable  o 
ing  something  and  being  somebody  :  thoroughly  imbued  with  su< 
moral  influence  as  must  command  unhesitating  and  unequivocal  ol 
ence  to  law,  induce  neatness,  enjoin  sobriety  and  temperance,  req 
attention  and  industry,  quicken  the  wits,  promote  respect  for  soci 
encourage  independent  thinking,  create  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  e 
loyalty  to  truth,  and  inspire  a  reverence  for  God.  This  much 
parents  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the  teacher.  It  is  the  dutv  of 
teacher  to  meet  cheerfully  and  efiiciently  all  these  requirements. 

C.  C.  Stratton,  President  of  Mills  College,  read  an  essay  upon  ' 
what  Method xan  a  Teacher  Educate  the  Parent  ?"  He  assumed  at 
outset  that  the  duties  of  parents  and  the  rights  of  teachers  are  not  fi 
recognized.  The  interests  at  stake  are  ver>'  great,  embracing  the  p 
cut  and  future  welfare  of  the  child,  and  parents  and  teachers  she 
work  together  for  the  common  end.  But  we  find  parents  withhold 
authority  which  legitimately  belongs  in  the  school-room,  failing  tos 
tain  the  discipline  of  the  school,  making  disparaging  remarks  in 
l)resence  of  students  concerning  the  character,  abilit}'  or  work  of  i 
teacher,  withholding  that  confidence  and  infonnation  which  are 
essential  in  order  that  the  nature  of  the  child  may  be  clearly  understc 
and  intelligently  addressed. 

These  facts  suggest  the  urgent  need  of  some  remedy.  The  parent 
well  as  the  child  must  be  educated.  But  how?  One  will  say,  we  mi 
resort  to  the  printing  press.  Another  would  have  recourse  to  the  lecti 
platform.  A  third  would  educate  the  rising  generation,  that  the  lie 
of  parental  responsibilty  spread  through  the  regular  work  of  the  scho 

To  my  mind  none  of  these  remedies  promise  an  adequate  remedy, 
the  teacher  would  command  the  reverence  for  his  character  and  t 
res|H*ct  for  Ills  opinion  and  rights,  which  are  accordod  to  the  clerf^vman  1 
pliysician  and  the  lawyer,  he  must  strive  to  rival  these  learned  professic 
in  the  mastery  of  his  chosen  calling  and  the  extent  of  his  attainments, 
a  rule,  men  are  taken  at  their  worth,  not  in  this  calling  or  that,  but  at  th 
intrinsic   worth.     The  lawyeTs  claims  are  regarded,  because  he  can  succe 
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fally  manage  our  business,  and  the  physician's  because  he  can  successfully 

care  for  our  health,  but  not  because  of  their  titles  or  degrees.     The  teacher 

should  be,  from  the  start,  the  oracle  of  the  school -room,  and  come  to  be  the 

oncle  of  the  neighborhood.     The  direct  and  the  only  road  to  this  elevation 

rans  by  the  way  of  thorough  scholarship,  adequate  professional  training,  and 

&nehly  stored  mind.     Then,  but  not  before,  will  professional  character  and 

|ride  and  enthusiasm  and  success  command  the  neighborhood  as  they  com- 

wad  the  school -room. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Stratton's  address,  the  Association  adjourned, 
ind  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  residence  of  Governor  Waterman,  where  they 
had  been  invited  to  a  reception.  In  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  California  we 
desire  to  express  their  thanks  for  this  pleasant  recognition  on  the  part  of 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Waterman. 

FOURTH  DAY. 

The  exercises  of  the  Association  opened  this  morning  with  a  paper  on 
"  The  Kindergarten  in  the  Public  School,"  by  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  of 
San  Francisco.  This  address  was  listened  to  with  absorbing  interest  by  the 
■dxence,  and  all  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  that  Mrs.  Cooper 
mvin  the  Kindergarten  wonderful  opportunities  for  good.  The  key-note 
tf  ker  address  was  the  prime  necessity  of  educating  all  the  faculties  of  the 
tifld  symmetrically.  Her  paper  was  unanimously  endorsed  by  a  vote  of  the 
inociation. 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  entitled  **  Making  our  School-rooms  Beau- 
iifiil  and  Attractive,"  by  Miss  Fidelia  Jewett  of  the  San  Francisco  Girls' 
High  School.  The  subject  was  admirably  treated,  in  fact  the  paper  was 
lomething  so  unique  and  discussed  a  topic  of  such  vital  importance  to  our 
tebools  that  the  Association  desired  its  publication  in  the  Journal.  At  the 
ek)Be  of  the  paper.  President  Cook  stated  that  he  desired  to  present  a  large 
\  photograph,  suitably  framed,  to  that  school  which  should  make  the  most 
:  improvement  in  school-room  decoration  during  the  next  six  months,  the 
Avard  to  be  made  by  State  Superintendent  Hoitt  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association  at  Pacific  Grove. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  the  following  in  addition  to  several 
otiben  extending  thanks  to  all  who  in  any  way  had  contributed  toward 
■»%lring  the  Association  a  success. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
Kfaools  of  California  demand  that  Kindergarten  instruction  be  made  a  part  of  the 
common  school  course,  and  to  that  end  we  recommend  that  children  be  admitted 
to  the  schools  of  the  age  of  five  years. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Association  be  instructed  to  appoint  a  com- 
Bttttee  of  fkv^,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  the  subject  of  manual  training, 
•■d  report  the  results  of  their  investigation,  and,  if  found  feasible,  a  plan  for  its 
iacoq)oration  into  the  schools  of  the  State. 
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Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  importance  of  the  State  Teachers*  ReadinS 
Circle  as  an  educational  factor ;  that  we  heartily  indorse  the  movement ;  that  we 
earnestly  request  all  County  Superintendents  to  present  the  subject  of  the  Read- 
ing Circle  at  their  County  Institutes,  and  urge  upon  their  teachers  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  by  pursuing  the  course  of  study. 

Resolved,  That  we  reamm  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  re- 
questing the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University  to  establish  a  Chair  of 
Pedagogics  in  that  institution. 

Resolved,  That  we  publish  and  distribute  to  the  members  of  this  Association 
the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  and  of  meetings  to  come  ;  to  this  end  that  a  com- 
mittee of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  determine  ways  and  means  and  to 
publish  the  proceedmgs  of  this  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chair  be  instructed  to  appoint  a  committee  of  nine  to  incor- 
porate the  California  State  Educational  Association,  and  that  said  Association, 
when  incorporated,  shall  require  a  life  membership  fee  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars 
and  annual  fee  of  not  less  than  one  dollar. 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  the  Legislature  the  importance  to  the  youth  of 
California  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  cigarettes  to  minors. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  learns  with  regret  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Jas. 
Denman,  of  San  Francisco,  from  the  profession  of  teaching,  which  he  has  adorned 
for  two  score  years.  That  we  assure  him  that  his  services  as  member  of  the  first 
State  Convention  held  in  1853,  and  of  every  State  Convention  that  has  assembled 
.since  that  time,  as  President  of  this  Association,  as  Principal  of  the  first  free 
school  in  San  Francisco,  as  Superintendent  of  that  city  for  three  terms,  and  as 
Principal  of  the  Denman  school  for  thirty  years,  will  never  be  forgotten.  That 
we  congratulate  him  upon  the  good  fortune  that  enables  him  to  retire  from  the 
arduous  work  of  the  school-room  while  he  is  still  vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  anft 
hope  that  he  will  continue  to  give  us  the  encouragement  of  his  presence  and  the 
benefit  of  his  councils  for  many  years  to  come. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  heard  with  feelings  of  profound  regret  that  our  former 
Secretary,  Miss  May  Madden,  has  gone  from  this  Association  to  take  a  life  mem- 
bership in  one  toward  which  many  of  our  hearts  yearn  with  untold  longing,  and 
that  we  extend  to  her  in  her  new  relation  our  hearty  congratulations  and  best 
wishes. 

Resolved.  That  we  recognize  liquor  saloons  as  schools  of  vice,  directly  opposed 
to  all  the  ends  sought  by  our  public  school  system,  and  that  we  believe  all  teachers 
should,  by  precept  and  example,  labor  in  accordance  with  this  belief. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  George  Tait,  who  was  for  several  years  a  leading 
educator  in  the  State  at  the  time  when  such  services  as  he  could  render  were  of 
great  value,  the  profession  to  teaching  has  lost  an  active  friend  and  the  State  a 
useful  citizen. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  committees  in  accordance  with  the 

above  resolutions  : 

On  Manual  Training — Fred  M.  Campbell  of  Oakland,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cooper 
of  San  Francisco,  James  G.  Kennedy  of  San  Francisco,  G.  Schoof  of  San 
Jose,  and  S.  D.  Waterman  of  Stockton. 

On  Publication — J.  B.  McChesney  of  Oakland,  Ira  G.  Hoitt  of  Sacra- 
mento, Albert  Lyser  of  San  Francisco,  A.  L.  Mann  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Madison  Babcock  of  San  Francisco. 

On  Incorporation — James  Denman  of  San  Francisco,  J.  B.  McChesney 
of  Oakland,  Ira  G.  Hoitt  of  Sacramento,  Ira  More  of  Los  Angeles,  James 
T.  Hamilton  of  San  Francisco,  Geo.  R.  Kleeberger  of  San  Jose,  Albert  S. 
Cook  of  Berkeley,  F.  M.  Campbell  of  Oakland,  and  J.  W.  Anderson  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  incoming  officers  were  then  installed,  after  which  the  Association 
adjourned. 
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$tat^  Offieial  D^partm^i>t. 

January,  I889. 


[ra  G.  Hoitt,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'   VETO  POWER, 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  ) 

Sacramento,  December  8,  1888.  J 

Hot,  Ira  Q.  Hoitt,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  Sir :  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  of  this  date,  I  have  to  say,  that 
when  a  school  certificate  is  granted  by  the  County  Board  of  Education  on  a 
majority  thereof,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  County  Superintendent  to  affix  the 
seal  and  If  is  signature^,  thereto,  which  he  may  be  compelled  to  do  by  man- 
damus,    yery  truly  yours,  G.  A.  Johnson,  AH*y  Gen'L 


/DECENT  DECISIONS, 


WOMAN  IN  **  SCHOOL  "  OFFICES. 


V. — Ladies  being'eligible  to  the  office  of  School  Trustee,  have  they  the 
fight  to  vote  for  such  officer?  If  not,  is  it  not  rather  inconsistent  that  they 
Diavhold  but  not  vote  for  candidates  for  such  office. 

^4.— By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  March  12,  1874,  all  women 
over  the  age  of  21,  and  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  this 
State,  are  eligible  to  educationaljoffices,  but  are  not  entitled  to  vote.  [^See 
Aft.  II,  Sec.  1,  Constitution  Cal.] 

USE   OF    SCHOOL    PROPERTY. 

t'.— Since  our  law  niakes^it  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  have 
«)iitrol  of  the  property  of  the  "district,  how  [could  thy  r  tax  payers  who 
appose  converting  the  school-house  into  a  l)allrooni,  o     mile  the  Trustees? 

'•I.— Section  1G21,  Sub.  2,  of  the  Political  Code  ^ivos  the  Trustees  full 
^ouirol of  the  school  building,  and  thoro^is,  as  I  see,  no  redress,  but  in  elect- 
^sucli  Trustees  as  are  willing  to  carrv  out  the  wishes  of  their  constituents. 


MEETING  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  CF  EDUCATION, 
^he State  Board  met  December  27th,  in  tie  office  of  the  Secretary. 
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Governor  Waterman  in  the  chair.     Prof.  C.  H.  Allen  absent. 

The  recommendations  which  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruct! 
had  made  in  his  report,  were  taken  up  seriaiumy  and  the  following  ^6 
reocmmended  : 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  Reform  School  for  juvenile  offenders. 

2.  The  establishment  of  County  High  Schools. 

3.  The  appointment  of  an  Arbor  Day. 

4.  The  revision  of  the  law  concerning  the  Census. 

5.  The  enforcement  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Law. 

6.  The  re-adjustment  of  the  salaries  of  the  County  Superintendents. 

7.  The  publication  by  the  State  of  an  elementary  work  on  Civil  Go 
emment. 

8.  The  requiring  of  reports  from  private  schools. 

The  following  books  were  added  to  the  list  of  library  books  recommend 
by  the  State  6oard  : 

The  Presidents  of  the  United  States  from  Washington  to  Clevelam 
From  Lady  Washington  to  Mrs.  Cleveland  ;  Children's  Stories  of  the.Ore 
Scientists  ;  How  Should  I  Pronounce  ?  ;  Three  Greek  Children  ;  Johmiot 
Natural  History  Readers  ;  Johnnot's  Historical  Readers ;  Johnnot's  Ge 
graphical  Reader. 

Life  and  Educational  Diplomas  were  issued  to  the  following  persons,  ai 
the  Board  adjourned. 

Life  Diplomas — Samuel  A.  Cruik&hank,  Nellie  Cook,  Maria  E.  Fai 
child,  Cora  Gallagher,  Louise  Hibbard,  Sara  E.  Hawes,  Laura  Heineber 
Sallie  J.  Jones,  Marion  A.  Kendall,  Hattie  Leo,  G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  Bertl 
M.  Luckey,  James  Mallock  Jr.,  Eugenie  R.  Robinet,  Belle  M.  Stanfor 
Nettie  C.  Stallman,  Thos.  D.  M.  Slaven  (duplicate),  John  T.  Swanso 
Jessica  B.  Thomp  sjn,  Cynthia  C.  N.  Walter. 

Educational — Mattie  J.  Cronemiller,  Francis  E.  Crofts,  Henrietta  ] 
Carville,  Nellie  M.  Dodson,  Philip  Dipple,  Fannie  M.  Franklin,  Annie  1 
Gallagher,  Mary  E.  Hill,  Alfred  Harrell,  Jeannette  Harper,  Geo.  W.  j 
Luckey,  Bertha  M.  Luckey,  Mary  E.  Morgan,  Henry  C.  Petray,  Et 
Phillips,  Mary  S.  Pullman,  Ella  E.  Roney,  Maggie  A.  Smith,  Rose  War 
MoUie  E.  Walsh. 


TnK  Childrens'  Library  Association  is  one  of^the  .latest  agencies 
education  and  civilization  employed  in  Newj  York.  Its  object  is  t 
providing  of  good  literature  for  a  class  of  readers  under  the  age  of  a 
mission  to  the  free  libraries  and  it  is  meeting)  with  substantial  suco 
and  much  encouragement  in  its  work. 
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Editorial  Depart/nept. 


No  text  book,  however  good,  can  in  any  way  be  a  substitute  for  a 
poor  teacher. 

Don't  find  fault  with  your  pupils  if  they  do  not  understand  a  subject 
which  is  not  perfectly  clear  to  yourself. 

If  your  school  is  noisy  and  your  pupils  ready  to  do  anything  except  to 
give  attention  to  their  lessons,  look  to  yourself  for  a  remedy.  The 
fldiool  is  what  the  teacher  makes  it. 


Remember  that  talking  is  not  always  teaching.     It  is  vastly  easier  to 
I  ttwhat  you  know  about  a  given  subject  than  it  is  to  lead  the  mind 
rfthe  pupil  to  the  gradual  comprehension  of  the  truth. 

If  you  really  desire  to  be  a  good  teacher  you  should  aim  to  create  in 
:jwr  pupils  a  desire  for  knowledge  rather  than  to  express  your  own 

™ion. 


If  necessary,  lie  awake  nights  in  studying  devices  whereby  Tom's 
able  activity  may  be  so  directed  that  he  will  become  a  promoter 
good  discipline  and  studious  habits  instead  of  being  the  worry  of 
life. 


UoqI  programs  are  proper  and  necessary,  but  do  not  let  them  become 
)Nr masters.  Occasionally  it  may  be  advisablo  to  disregard  (he usual  exer- 
■•for  the  purpose  of  giving  attention  to  some  unusual  subject.  Children 
*>t  change,  and  a  lasting  impression  may  l)e  made  by  an  unusual  exercise. 

iW  laws  of  Qur  State  make  it  obligatory  upon  teachers  in  the  public 
*woU  to  give  instruction  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics 
•P^*  the  human  system.  This  law  was  enacted  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
■tare  welfare  of  our  country  largely  depended  upon  the  personal  habits  of 
^ eitizeng  as  well  as  upon  their  intelligence.  Those  teachers  who  have  a 
•*p  Wid  abiding  interest  in  this  matter  will  find  opportunities  to  present  the 

•^iperance  question  .effectively. 

— — —  .    '  • 

^^<WDe  teachers  fail  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  the  schoo\-room   because 

">^  <lo  not  ajpprehend  correctly  the  mental  attitude  Of  their  pupils.     Thi«v 
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are  learned,  industrious,  enthusiastic,  attentive  to  every  detail  which  can  in 
any  way  assist  the  pupil,  still  the  results  are  not  what  they  desire.  They 
wonder  why  it  is  when  they  labor  so  faithfully  their  classes  are  so  deficient 
in  what  they  expect  them  to  understand. 

Is  it  not  true  that  much  of  the  difficulty  may  arise  from  the  fact  thatsucli 
teachers  fail  to  consider  properly  the  mental  attitude  of  those  whom  they 
would  teach  ?  It  is  not  enough  that  a  teacher  comprehends  thoroughly  the 
subjects  he  may  be  called  upon  to  teach  ;  it  may  be  that  to  the  same  dc^gree 
tliat  his  knowledge  is  profound  and  far-reaching  he  is  disqualified  to  lie  a 
successful  teacher^  The  whole  subject  in  all  its  phases  and  departments  is 
so  familiar,  that  he  fails  to  see  just  where  the  pupil  has  difficulty.  The  mere 
])resentation  of  scientific  facts  or  dry  statistics,  although  deeply  significant, 
usually  fails  to  produce  the  results  desired  liecause  the  facts  are  not  fully 
comprehended.  Anecdotes  and  facts  which  come  within  *  the  range  of  the 
cliild's  experience  are  better  calculated  to  influence  the  will  and  produce  a 
lasting  impression  than  any  amount  of  talk  which  fails  to  find  a  lodgement 
ill  the  child's  mind.  Perfunctory  talks  on  temperance  usually  do  more  harm 
tiian  good.  If  you  fail  to  comprehend  the  vast  importance  of  this  subject, 
how  much  it  means  to  the  future  life  of  every  child^  and  if  you  are  not  in 
full  sympatliy  with  all  proper  efforts  to  restrain  the  drink  evil  you  better 
call  a  halt  and  ascertain  if  you  have  not  possibly  made  a  mistake  in  choosing 
a  vocation. 


Department  op  Superintendent,         ) 
National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States.  ) 

PRELIMINARY    ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Oakland,  California,  Dec.  5,  1888. 

To  Superhitendents,  School  Officers,  Teachers,  and  the  Friends  of  Edu— 
cation  generally — GREETING  :  The  next  meeting  of  this  Department  wiU 
be  held  in  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  of 
March,  1889. 

Nothing  will  be  left  undone  by  those  in  charge  to  make  this  meetinsT 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  take  rank  with  the  most  notable 
of  its  predecessors  in  point  of  attendance,  general  interest,  and  nal  profit 
to  the  Cause  of  Education. 

To  this  end  a  most  cordial  and  pressing  invitation  is  hereby  extcnd^^J 
to  you  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  proceedings. 

A  strong  programme  will  be  prepared,  in  accordance  with  which  \\r^^ 
subjects  in  the  general  field,  and  in  special  lines  of  educational  worlc 
and  thought,  will  be  presented  in  able  papers  by  prominent  men  and 
women,  and  ample  time  will  be  afforded  for  their  thorough  discussion. 
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The  widest  possible  representation  of  geographical  sections  and  indi- 
vidual opinions  is  earnestly  desired. 

These  Department  meetings  at  the  Nation's  Capital  have  been  pro- 
ductive in  the  past  of  much  genuine  good  to  the  cause  of  Popular  Edu- 
cation. Indeed  no  small  part  of  the  progress  made  within  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years  is  traceable  directly  to  their  influence.  The  possibilities 
in  this  direction,  so  far  from  being  exhausted,  suggest  such  meetings  as 
aflfording  the  very  best  possible  opportunities  for  still  further  directing 
aright  the  educational  thought  and  activity  of  the  country. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  meetings  of  the  Department  are  not 
circumscribed  or  ephemeral,  the  proceedings  being  published  l)y  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  sent  gratuitously  all  over  the  country  as  Cir- 
culars of  Information.  It  seems  but  proper  and  right,  in  this  connec-* 
tion,  to  record  thus  publicly  the  obligations  and  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments of  this  Department,  which  are  justly  due  to  Hon.  N.  H.  R.  Daw- 
son, United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  for  valued  assistance, 
attentions,  and  courtesies. 

The  time  of  the  meeting  has  been  fixed  in  accordance  with  sugges- 
tions received  from  many  quarters.     It  immediately  follows,  as  will  be 
seen,  the  date  of  the  inauguration  of  the  President,  and  thus  affords  the 
opportuniry  for  those  who  attend  to  be  present  also  at  the  ceremonies  o 
that  occasion,  if  they  wish,  with  little  additional  expense  or  loss  of  time. 
It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  a  material  reduction  from  the  current 
rates  of  transportation  will  be  secured  for  those  who  attend  this  meeting. 
Suggestions  looking  to  the  efficiency  of  the  coming  meeting  will  be 
gladly  received.     Very  cordially  yours, 

Frkd.  M.  CampbeItL,  President. 
W.  R.  Thigpen,  Secretary. 

N.  B. — Please  aid  in  giving  the  foregoing  announcement  as  wide 
publicity  as  practicable.  Have  it  published  if  possible  in  your  loral  papers. 

Educational  Association,  1889. — The  next  annual  meeting  of 
this  Association  will  be  held  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  July  16  to  20. 
Tickets  will  be  sold  from  all  leading  points  in  the  Union  to  Nashville 
^d  return,  at  one  fare  for  round  trip.  Special  excursion  rates  will  also 
Umade  from  Nashville  to  various  points  ofinterest  in  the  South,  North- 
east and  Northwest.  This  will  be  a  fine  opportunity  to  see  the  South 
in  her  wonderful  development ;  to  visit  her  famous  battlefields  and 
picturesque  scenery  ;  to  meet  and  greet  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation,  and  to  partake  of  her  hospitality  and  enjoy  a  genuine  old  fash- 
ioned southern  barbecue. 

For  all  general  information,  circulars,  etc.,  address  Frank  Goctlnian 
^^^^wetary  Local  Ex.  Committee,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Our  Book  ^t>i6* 


How   TO    Teach    Manners    in   the 

School-Room.      By    Mrs.    Julia    M. 

Dewey.     Published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg 

&  Co.',  New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  is  No.  7  of  •'The  Reading  Circle 

Library,"  published  by  Kellogg  &  Co.  of 

New   York.     It   furnishes  material    for 

lessons  in  manners,  suitable  to  children 


Lectures  on  Pboagogv.  Theoretical 
and  Practical.  By  Gabriel  Compayre. 
Translated  bv  W.  H.  Payne,  A.M. 
Published  byD.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 


Were  it  possible  for  us  to  say  some- 
thing about  this  book  which  would  re- 
sult in  causing  even  a  small  proportion 


of  different  ages.  General  principlesjof  the  teachers  of  this  sUte  to  r«ad  it 
are  enforced  by  anecdote  and  conversa-j^^e  should  be  extremely  gratified,  be- 
tioiis.  cause  it  contains  so  much  which  our 

teachers  should  know.  M.  Compavre*s 
lectures  w^ill  particularly  commena  them- 
selves to  those  teachers  who  look  .to 
psychology  as  the  rational  basis  of  their 
art.    They  will  find  that  psychology  is 


Tkachkr*s  Manual.  No.  7.  Uncon- 
scious Tuition,  by  F.  D.  Huntington, 
D.  D.  No.  8.  How  to  Keep  Order, 
by  James  L.  Hughes.     No.  9.  How  to 

Train    the    Memory,  by   Rev.    R.  H.|„ot  an  occult  science,  which  requires  a 
Quick.  No.  10.  FroebeVs  Kindergarten  training  in  meUphysics  to  comprehend, 


Gifts,  by  Heinrich  Hoffman.  Publish- 
ed by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York 
aud  Chicago. 


but  that  its  truths  may  be  presented  vol 
terms  which  all  may  comprehend. 


A  series  of  essays  on  educational   top-  SELECTED    PoEMS    from   Premieres  et 

Nouvelles  Meditations.  Edited,  with 
Biographical  Sketch  and  Notes,  by 
George  O.  Curine.  A.M.  Published 
by  D.  I).  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 


ics.    Paper  covers,  from  32  to  64  pp.  each. 
Price  15  cts.;  to  teachers,  12  cts. 


Thanatopsis,  and  other  favorite  poemsj 
by  William  Cullen  Bryant,     Compiled; 
by  Sara  E.  Husted  Lockwood,  teacher 
of    English    in    the  Hillhouse  High 
School,  New  Haven,  Conn.     Published 
by  Ginu  &  Company,  Boston. 
We  have  here  in  paper  binding  sixty 
pages  of  Br>-ant's  poetr>'.     The  few  titles 
given  are  among  the  author's  best.     We 
commend  the  book  to  those  teachers  who 
wish  their  classes  to  stud^'  Bryaiit*s  poe- 
try, because  it  ^presents  in  a  cheap  and 
-attractive  form  just  what  is  needea. 


Goethe's  Torquato  Tasso.  Edited 
for  the  use  of  students  by  Calvin 
Thomas,  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  Published  by  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 


SwiNTON's  Sixth,  or  Classic  English 
Reader.  Published  by  Ivison,  Blak< 
man,  Taylor  &  Co.,   New  York 
Chicago. 

The   present    volume   forms    the  ad 


A  College  Algebra.    By  G.  A.  Went-  ,.„„^i;j  „.,,«kJ..  \^  ♦t,^  ^^^  l.f  ^a.^. 

,.orth    Professor   of   Mathematics  in  ^^^ft^^^,'?.  f^^^X^^^  Re^det  '"^ 

%  U^Lme  iSE  t"°if work   is  in-  f^\  TK^^^^'^  ZT^^i^"^^^ 
tetulea     for    Colfeges     and    Scientific  "•^"ttotbe  onlinao- h^ 

Schools.     Algebraic  }  rinciples  preceding  "^  ^"«''*''  Literature. 
yundratic  Equation  are  siniplv  reviewed, 

space  being  thus  gained  for  the  discus-  I'iFTH  Natural  HisTORY  Reader. 
sion  of  Quadratic  Kquations,  the  Binom-      ^^^^    ^^v.   J.    G.    Wood,    M.A.,   wi 
ial   Theorem,    Choice.    Chauce,    vSeries,      numerous  illustrations.     Published! 
Determinants  and   the  (;eiieral   Theory      Boston  School  Supply  Company, 
of  liquations.     To  those  of  our  readers      The  object  of  this  series  of' readers 
who    are    familiar    with   any   of  Went- to  quicken  the  intelligence  of  the  you- 
worth's  works  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  by    arousing    an    interest    in    comuL 
it  is  as  they  all  are,  among  the  best  !things. 


\^ 
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A  Brief  Hi5tory  of  GsLgBK  P-silo- 
SOPHY.  By  B.  C.  Biirt,  M.A.  Pub- 
Ibhed  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  work    had    its  begiuDing    iu   a 
series  of  essays  written  for  one  of  the 
etBico-religious  periodicals  of  the  coun- 
try.   It  is  intended  to  j)resent  in  con- 
veoieutform  some  of  the  noblest  portions 
of  the  intellectual  wealth  of  Greece.     It 
not  only  expounds  and  elucidates,  but  it 
presents  iu  their  historical  connection, 
and  gives  a  just  estimate  of  the  validity 
of  the  leading  standpoints  and  cate- 
gories of  Greek  thinking.     The  book 
giv2S  evidence  of  much  reading    and 
studv. 


The  Essentials  of  Geography,  for 

school  year,  1888-9.     By  G.  C.  Fisher. 

Fourth    annual     publication.       New 

England  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 

This  book   comprises  less    thstt    100 

pages,  is  an  annual  publication  revised 

ever>*  Au^st,  contains  all  the  political 

and  descriptive  geography  a  pupil  need 

to  memorize,  and,  on  the  whole,   is  a 

concise    text-book    for  pupils.     It    has 

been  introduced  into  the  Normal  Schools 

of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 


Second  Lessons  in -Arithmetic,  upon 
the  inductive  method  of  instruction, 
as    illustrated    in   Warren    Colbum*s 
First    Lessons.     By   H.   N.    Wheeler. 
Published  by    Houghton,  Miflin   and 
Company,  Boston  and  New  York. 
This  is  tne  result  of  an  attempt  to  pre- 
pare a  text-book  which,  by  its  method  ot 
developing  the  mind  c$f  the  learner,  by 
the  emphasis  that  it  places* on  funda- 
mental principles,  and  by  the  omission 
of    useless   subjects    and    arithmetical 
terms  kuown  only  in  the  school-room, 
will  meet  the  wants  of  those  teachers 
and  business  men  throughout  the  United 
States  who  demand  that  the  essentials 
of  arithmfetio  shall  be  better  taught  than 
heretofore,  and  that  the  non-essentials 
shall  be  omitted.  The  inductive  method 
of  instruction  is  followed,  so  that  the 
pupil  is  gradually  led  to  discover  prin- 
ciples for  himself.     We  are  pleased  with 
the  book.     Price,  60  cts. 


California  Teachers'  Examina- 
tions. Comprising  over  three  thou- 
sand questions  as  submitted  to  the 
various  County  Boards,  together  with 

-  information  useful  to  those  who 
would  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  state.  Published  at  the  Com- 
mercial Job  Printing  House,  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

Strangers  to  the  public  schools  of  our 


Preparatory  French  Reader.    By 

0.  B.  Super,  Ph.  I)..     Published  by  D. 

C.  Heath  &  Co. ,  Boston 

K  book  of  easy  and  interesting  read- 
ing, is  frequently  desired  by  teachers  ofjstate,   and  r  those   who  wish    to  obtain 


French,    something  not  aspiring  to  become   knowledge  of  the  character  and 
literature,    but    leading    to    it.       This  scope  of  the  questions  used  in  the  ex- 


Keader  is  such  a  book,  and  will,  doubt- 
l^s,  be  welcomed  by  teachers. 


amination  of  teachers  by  the  different 
County  Boards  of  Education,  will  find 
this  little  book   instructive.     Bound  in 
HiSToniETTES  Modernes.     Recueillies| flexible  cloth,  75  cts. 

ft  .\nnoties  par  C.    Fontaine,    B.L.,i  

L  D.,  Professeur  de  Francais  a  Wash-  German  Novki.LETES,  for  School  and 

Home.  Selected  from  the  best  mod- 
ern writers,  and  with  etymological, 
grammatical  a^id  explanatory  notes. 
By  Dr.  William  Bernhardt.  V^ol,  II. 
Published  by  D.C. Heath  &  Co.,  Boston 


ingtou,  D.C.     Tome  I.     Published  by 
I^.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  * 

First  French  Course,  or  Rules  and 
Exercises  for  Beginners.  By  C.  A. 
Chardenal.  Bachelier  es  Lettres  de 
L'Vniversite  de  France.  Published 
^v  .\llyn  &  Bacon,  Boston. 

^"H  Countess  Eve.     A  Novel,  by  J.  H, 

»^Qorthouse,  author  of  John    Inglesant. 

J^arperand  Brothers,  Publishers,  New 

Vork. 


•^  Christmas    Rose.    A 


Introductory  Lk.ssons  in  Engijsh 
Grammar,  for  use  in  lower  grammar 
classes.  By  Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Brooklyn,  N.y.  Published 
by  A.  S.  Barnes  &.  Co.,  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

We  do  not  see  how  a  better  introduc- 
blossom  itjt'ion  to  the  study  of  grammar  could  be 
^ven  petals.  By  R.  E  Franci^lon:  arranged.  'It  is  logical  in  its  methods, 
JJ^rper  and  Brothers,  Pi^blishers,  New  dleai^iri  it^  statements,  arid  well  supplied 
^<>rK:  '    •.••-..  jwith  apt  illustrations. 
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Publishers     Department. 


A  OBEAT  HAOAZINE. 


Tha  OenttUT  for  1889. 

^EE  quesUon  baa  orien  beer 
■  1,  'to  what  does  2Tk 
Ccntiirv  one  its  great  ciri:u- 
laiion!"  TfteC7irWiniil.'.i("ii 
.iDce  answered  Ibis  1<y  the 
statement,  that  "it  has  bcon 
fairly  won,  not  by  adver- 
%  BCbetaes,  but  by  tbe  eicelleniw  wbicb 
characterlieB  it  In  every  department."  In 
their  ODDouDceinenta  for  tbe  eomliiii  year 
tha  pnbUshera  stale  that  it  bos  ^naysbeeD 
tbdr  de«ire  to  make  Tiie  OiiCunt  tbe  one  in- 
dispensable periodioal  of  its  class,  so  that 
whatever  other  publication  might  bo  desira- 
\A»  in  tbe  family,  The  ccnliui'  could  not  be 
Delected  by  tbose  who  wish  to  keep  abreaat 
of  the  times  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
cnltoro.  And  the  unprecedented  drciila- 
lion  of  the  magazine  would  seem  to  be  tlM 
response  of  the  publicto  this  intoition. 

With  tlae  November  number  The  CwitHnr 
begins  its  tbirty-eeventii 
volume.  Two  groat  feat- 
urea  of  tbe  magazine 
wblcta  are  \a  continue 
Umnigfaoat  tbe  new  vol- 
t)me  are  already  welt 
known  to  tbe  poblio,  the 
Unooln  history  and  tbe 
papers  on  "Siberia  and 
the  Exile  System."  The 
Orst  of  these,  wdtten  by 
Messrs.  Nicolay  and'  Hay, 
President  LinUlft's '  pri- 


WBiTfo  1B8B 
Tkc  Caitury  will  pulili^  tbe  most  te- 
portant  art  feature  that  has  ynt  found 
place  in  its  paxea.  It  is  tba 
result  of  tour  yean'  worit 
of  Mr.  Timothy  Cole,  tbe 
leadmfc  magaime  engr^Ter 
of  tbe  world,  in  the  fnUemaa 
of  Europe,  engravtiMt  from 
tbe  originals  tbe  greatcat 
pictures  by  tbe  old  master*. 
Aeerics  of  pliers  on  Ii«- 
land,  its  customs,  land- 
Will  appear,  and  there  at«  to' 
be  illustrated  articles  on  Bihle  scenes, 
treat!  og  especially  the  subjectsof  the  Inter- 
national Sunday-School  I.easons.  George 
W.  Cable  will  write  "  Strange,  True  Storiea 
of  Louisiana."  There  will  be  noveiettea 
and  sbort  stories  by  leading  wrltera,  ooca- 
siiKial  articles  on  war  subjects  (euiqilement- 
the  famous  "War  Papers"  by  Ocneral 
Qraotaad  others,  which  have  boon  appear- 
ing tn  rtic  Cenfurv),  etc,  etc 

TTic  Centvnt  costs  four  dollars  a  year,  and 
itispubllsbedby  The  Century  Co.,  of  Hew 
York,  wbo  will  send  a  copy  of  U>e  full  pn»- 
to  any  oua  on  request. 


CHILDREN    np     ALL  AGES. 


the  inside  bislory  of  the 
dark  days  of  the  war,  as 
•een  trom    the    White 

by  George  Kennan,  are  attracting  tbe  at- 
tention of  the  civiliied  world.  Tbe  Chi- 
cago TVibune  says  that  "no  other  maganne 
articles  printed  iu  the  Bnglisb  language  just 
now  toucb  upon  a  subject  which  so  vitally 
interests  all  thoughttul  people  m  Europe  and 
Amertea  and  Asia."  As  is  already  known, 
copies  of  ne  Ccnturv  entering  Russia  bave 
Iheaa  ai  tides  torn  out  by  the  ousioms  offlcials 
cn'the  trootler. 


Sb  mobolas  fOr  laso. 

PEOPLE  wbo  have  tbe 
Idea  tbat  St.  UtOmtm  iWow 
dtiiK  is  only  for  little  ouii- 
Bhoukt  looK  over  il,« 
'praapeatus  of  tnat  maga-  ^ 
for  ISSI),  and  Iboy 
will  discover  that  it  is  tor  chihlieii  of 
all  a^es,  "from  five  to  eighty  tiv,:," 
as  some  one  recently  said  of  |[.  liitti?«)l, 
while  S{.  .\«cA»'>ii  is  designed  for  girls  luul 
boys,  it  migut  slmosl  be  called  a  "Imiiily 
magazine,"  for  the  grown-up  mi'mtiers  ul  a 
bouselioJd  will  find  mucn  to  iiiitiiest  ibenk 
In  every  numocr. 

The  editor,  Mrs.  Mary  Hapes  lioOBer 
calls  the  next  volume  sn  "all-rouitil-ibc- 
world  year,"  because  it  is  to  contain  sc 
many  iUustrsled  papers  about  the  Woriil  in 
general— not  dry  geograpnical  papers.  Out 
stories  and  sketcbcs  and  tales  of  travel  anA 
adventure  bv  land  and  sca~and  all  Ulna- 


■•  « 
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traUd  Iqr  tba  best  arUsU.    Tbo  featurci  Pe™  aiwut  Japau.    Under  •*Alricj»"  there 
wiUiJiehidea  wna!»toiy;'*«<jV  WeM«4.o  w  a- sketch  ef  Henry  VL 


Gen.  A.  W.  Qreely,  the 
w«iJ-Jnioini  'comin  ander  of 
tbtf  Greeiy  Expedition ;  '^a 
teiisJ  about  Canada,  by  Mrs. 
Cttbenvood,  who  is  wnVng 
a'senal  story  for  Th€  Ceniury  this  year; 


Stanley,  by  Noah  Brooks, 
and  several  stories  about 
E^ypt.  A\|stralia  is  not  for-<,^ 
gotten,  nor  the  islands  of  the 
sea,  and  there  are  even  io  be 
itbries  of  under  the  sea. 

^   __.   _  .  „   „  ^^„. ,     Of  course  the  bulk  of  the  contents  wiL 

••Iiidiana  of  the  Amazon,"  by  Mrs.  Fran  11  relate  to  American  subjects,  as  usual.  Mrs. 
il  Stockton.  iTiere  are  many  papers  about  Burnett,  the  author  of  **Littlc  Lonl  Faunile- 
Eopope,  including  a  Christmas  siory  of.  J1I2  roy,"  contributes  a  story  of  New  York  called 
fa  Korwiy,  by  H.  H.  Boyesen.,  articles  01.  "Little  SaintEllzaDeth;"  there  will  be  papers 
Holland  and  the  Dutch,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Mapcs  "    a       describing  how  the  guvcrn- 

Dodge;  »*The  Queen's  Navy,'*  by  Lieut.  F.  ^..^^JP:^  I  ni^nt  offices  are  conducted, 
Htrrison  Braith,  R.  N.,  with  illustrations  ol  f^^^^^^  A  papers  about  athletics,  ama- 
manyof  £ngland*s  finest  war  ships;  »»Thc  \|i£^Kkrmk  ^"^  photography, etc.  The 
Winchester  School,"  illustrated   by  Joseph     \^KR  I  -Wi '^^  P**^?^^"^  ^^^^  be  sent 


Pennell;    **  English   Railway  Trains,"    by 


to  any  one  who  wishes  to  see 


Wm.  H.  Rideing,  etc.,  etc.     The    French  it  by  the  publishers.  The  Century  Co.,  of 

papers  include  "Ferdinand  do  Lcssej>s  and  New  York. 

hii  two  Ship  Canals,"  and  there  are  scvr  rai  The  Graphic  recently  said  of  St.  NichoUu, 

InteresUng  contributions  on  German,  Iiaiian  »«the  famUy  without  it  is  onlv  half-bla*sod.»" 

ind  Russian  subjects.  : 

i.n^rfrirt^rM'^Tl"^       XENOPHON    HEIXENICA.      Books    I-IV. 

wl?  r     ^°  ^*»^"^'     by  ^  an  ^jdited  on  the  basis  of  Buchsenschutz's 

««to    r^®,  ^f    'i?'*'"^  ^'^''''*"  edition.     By  Irving  J.  Manatt,  Chan- 

^K ^  T*i^®^  "H'*'"^  ^''"'"  cellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 

^o  East,"  by  Mrs.  Holuian  Published  by  Ginu  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Hunt,  and  a  number  of  pa- 


SQ,RIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  FOR  1889, 

The  publishers  of  SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  aim  to  make  it  the  most  pop- 
•^^and  enterprising  ol  periodicals,  while  at  all  times  preserving  its  high  literary 
character.     25,000  new  readers  have  been  drawn  to  it  during  the  past  six  months  bv 
^l^e  increased  excellence  of  its  contents  (notably  the  Railwa  y  articles),  and  it 
C/oses  its  second  year  with  a  new  impetus  and  an  assured  success.    The  illustra- 
tions will  show  some  new  .effects,  and  nothing  to  make  SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 
^^tractive  and  interesting  will  be  neglected. 

THE  RAIDROAD  ARTICLES  will  be  continued  by  several  very  striking 
f^^pers  ;  one  especially^ttteresting  by  Ex-Postmaster-General  Thomas  L.  James 
^^  "The  Railwav  Postal  Service."     Illustrated. 

MR.  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON'S  serial  novel  "The  Master  of  Ballau- 
'^'"^e,"  will  run  through  the  greater  part  of  the  yean     Begun  in  November. 

A  CORRESPONDENCE  and  collection  of  manuscript  memoirs  relating  to 
J-  F.  Millfet  and  a  famous  group  of  modem  FRENCH  PAINTERS  will  furnish 
*^e  substance  of  several  articles.     Illustrated. 

The  brief  end  papers  written  last  year  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  will  be 
replaced  by  equally  interesting  contributions  by  different  famous  authors.     Mr. 
*  nomas  Bailey  Aldrich  will  write  the  first  of  them  for  the  Januarv  number. 

Many  valuable  LITERARY  ARTICLES  will  appear ;  a  paper  on  Walter 
Pott's  Methods  of  Work,  illustrated- from  original  M8S.,  a  second  **  vShelf  of  Old 
^ooks,"  by  Mrs.  james  T.  Fields,  and  many  other  articles  equally  noteworthy, 
^^lustrated. 

Articles  on*  i*RT  SUBJECTS  will'  be  a  feauture.  Papers  are  arranged  to 
appear  by  Clarence  Cook,  B.  L.  Blashiield)  Austin  Dobson,  and  many  others. 
nittitnitisd; 


THE  PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL, 


'  PISHING  ARTICLBSIdcacribuigsport  in  thf  beal  Miinggnmods  will  appear. 
Salmon,  Winniniflh,  BaM,  and  Tairpon  are  the  subjects  now  arrangni.  The  authors 
^x^  well-known  sportsmen.     Illustrated. 

ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES  of  great  variety,  touching  upon  all  manner  of 
»afjjectA.  travel,  biography,  description,  etc.,  will  .appear,  but  not  of  the  conven- 
tional commonplace  sort.     Illustrated. 

.nmong  the  most  interesting  in  the  list  of  scientific  papers  for  the  year  will  be 
a  remarkable  article  by  Prof.  John  Trowbride,  upon  the  most  recent  developments 
and  ll»es  of  PHOTOGRAPHY.     Hlustrated. 

A  class  of  articles  which  has  proved  of  special  interest  will  be  continued  bv 
a  group  of  papers  upon  ELECTRICITY  in  its  most  recent  applications,  by  emi- 
nent authorities  ;  a  remarkable  paper  on  DEEP  MINING,  and  other  interesting 
papers.     Unique  illustrations. 

A  SPPXIAL  OFFER  to  cover  last  year's  numbers,  which  include  all  the  Rail 
way  Articles,  as  follows  :     A  year's  subscription  (1889)  and  the  numbers  for  1888, 
f^.y;.     \  year's  subrcription'(  1889)  and  the  numbers  lor  1888,  bound  in  cloth,  Jt6. 
%'^.t*i  a  year;  25  cents  a  number. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS.  743-745  Broadway.  N.  \'. 


Talks  ox  Psycholo<;v,  applied  to 
teaching.  For  teachers  and  normal 
institutes.  By  A.  S.  Welsh,  LL.D., 
President  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 
Published  bv  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co., 
New  York. 

If  one  needs  a  primer  for  an  introduc- 
tion lo  Psychology,  we  can  recommend 
this  as  the  best  we  have  seen.  The 
presentation  of  the  subject  is  clear  and 
explicit,  so  that  there  need  be  no  doubt 
aliout  what  the  author  aims  lo  do  and 
exactly  what  he  accomplishes.  Even  if 
the  subject  should  not  be  pursued  be- 
yond the  presentation  here  given,  a 
c  ireful  perusal  of  this  book  would  plajce 
\  I  a  clear  light  a  few  fundamental 
truths  which  otherwise  infght  be  ob- 
scure. We  hope  and  believe  that  the 
time  is  not  tar  distant  when  some 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  Psychology 
will  Ik*  neccssar)'  to  obtain  a  teacher's 
certificate. 


Developed  in  Verse  and  Prose  from 
Various  Ages,  Lands  and  Races,  with 
Historical  Notes.  By  Henry  B.^ioar- 
rington.  U.S.A.,  LL.D.  Published  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Laboratory  Manual  of  General 
CHKMI8TRV,  including  directions  for 
performing  one  hundred  of  the  more 
import  int  experiments  in  general 
chemistry  and  metal  analysis,  with 
blanks  and  a  model  for  the  same, 
laboratory  rules  and  suggestions,  and 
tables  of  elements,  compounds,  solu- 
tions, apparatus  and  chemicals.  By 
R.  P.  Williams,  A.M..  Instructor  in 
Cheniistrj'  in  English  High  School, 
Boston.     Published  by  Ginn   &  Co., 

.    Boston. 


Patriotic  Rkadkr,  or  Human  Liberty 


DiK  Harzrklse  von  Heinrich  Heine. 
Edited  by  Alphonse  N.  VanjDaell, 
Director  of  Modem  Languages  in  the 
Boston  High  and  Latin  Schools.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  H.  Kilbom,  Boston. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 


WITH  OR  WITHOUT  PATENT  INDEX. 

Features  unequaied  for  concise  information  include 

A  Biographical  Dictionary 

giving  brief  facts  concerning  nearly  10,000  Noted 
Persons  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 


aoOO  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  II 
lusirstions  than  any  other  American  l>i';tlon 
sry.    "  InTftloable  in  Bohools  and  Families.* 


A  Gazetteer  of  the  World 

locating  and  briefly  describing  2A,000  Places,  and  the 
Vocabulary  of  the  names  of  Noted 

Fictitious  Persons  and  Places. 


Webster  is  lUndArd  Authority  in  the  Gov't  Printing  Offleo,  and  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.    It 

Is  recommended  Inr  SUte  Sup'U  of  Schooll  of  36  SUtes,  and  by  the  leading  College  Presidents. 

I>ubllshed  by  G.  k  C.  MIRRIAM  k  CO.,  Sprimgfteld,  Mtas.     Illustrated  Pamphlet  free. 


The  J.  Dewing  Schoof-Supply  Company 

Is.  I^oiV' OfiRdrins 

t 

Greatest  Advantages   to   Buyers   of 

School  Furniture,  Apparatus,  Maps,  Charts,  Library  Boolcs, 

Bells  and  General  Supplies. 

Do  ».t^M  to  g.t  SPECIAL  RATES  ^I^^^!^" 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOIV 

The  •International  •Cyclopedia! 

Containing  a  Reprint  of  Cham bersi  Cyclopedia,  Complete, 


-AND- 


Nearly  ll^l,600  Additional  Articles  by  American:  Authors, 

Making  it  essentially  an  AMERICAN  CYCLOPEDIA,  having 
about  50,000  distinct  Titles,  besides  many  References,  and  numerous 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  The  whole  matter^brought.down  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Comprehensive,   Concise,    Fresh,    Cheap,  and   Con- 
venient. 

MOST  VALUABIE   IN  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

The  whole  complete  in  15  volumes  at  $45  per  set,  cloth;  $60  per  set, 

leather. 

The  J.  DEWING-  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS,    IMPORTERS    AND    SCHOOL    FURNISHERS 

FLOOD  BUILDING,  813  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


8CH00M.  ACT  ftEMIMAMBg. 

^  ,  ^  _  Jills  Colkff  u4  Scnnij. 


SXELL  SeMIXARV 


I    SCBOUL  PMt  CIKU  AXD  TOCXC  LADfBS 


I.  «  lk&  Dl  K.  O 


FALL  TERM   OPENS                  Sukstt  BoUdiSg  IBd  Tl^  School 
Xondar.  Aoenst  lat.,  1887.  ro«  »rs  ASi>_wrsc  c 


Calilnja  liUtarr  AEaim,  ^ 


f'*««rrji7,  AcabMic  aad  CvmmfrcU] 


ft 


NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

^tnetin  is  Stttjectc  Safsirtd  laAli 

■NXCTE  ICli  FHURT,  and«  sf  TMdMit'  CotUtatM. 


ENABE 


ISJI.U-  WBICHT.   .1.   M  . 
I  Mi  FlukUn  Stm 


Gold  Coin  SsS^ 


qmiJAil  tn  quolity  of  lout  and  r»)*B.  '       hxth 

ihlf'if/'jJ'J.  bmk  KtliUaiul  ;i  •■«IU 

Musical  Depaiiment  i;^<;; 

Of  A .  L.  Ban  croft  k  Co.  '''•* 


STUDY.  i.*-n»i.iHii:BEiJi 

,  LlNKAB-tLASSlCS."  Ssmpir 
U  puRe  and  OIiI>«uc  nf  Sfhocil- 
C.  bt-SitvE.  &  Sons,  Xo  .J  J  I 


JO   H.    PKYOR. 

SKnUrr  Edicilioul  Pabliihing  Co. 

..«;;;".!*«..  steam  BoQk&  Job  Printers,  iiai'^^A^t, 

10-  ALL   ORDERS    PROMTLY   ATTENDED   TO.  *«« 


COOPER  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

SUCCSSSOR  TO 

medieal    Collese    of    the    Paeifie. 

N.  E.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Webster  Sts. 


FACULTY. 

L  C.  LANE.  M.  D..  Pri>fes8or  of  Surs^ery. 

C.  N.  ELLINWOOi),  M,  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

ADOLPH  BAKKAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Opthftlmology  and  Otolofry. 

JOSEPH  H.  WYTUi:;,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Microscopy  and  Otology. 

HENRY  GIBBONS,  Jr.,  M.  D.,Profe8sor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

WILLIAM  A.  DOUGLASS,  M.  D.,  Professor  uf  Clinical  Surrery. 

JOSEPH  O.  HIR8CHFELDER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  OlinicmrMedioine. 

CLINTON  CUSHINO,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  OynecoloHy. 

W.  D.  JOHNSTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicolofiry. 

R.  H.  PLUMMBR,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

CHARLES  H.  STEELE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

SAMUEL  O.  L.  POTTER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

JOHN  F.  MORSE,  M.  D.  Adjunct  to  the  Chair  of  ainical  Surgery. 

W.  S.  WHITWELL,  M.  D..  Adjunct  to  the  Chair  of  Obstetrics. 

CHARLES  E.  FARNUM,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

ALBERT  ABRAM8,  M.  D..  Demonstrator  of  Pathology. 

THE    €OLI.ECiE    BlIILBfllCl, 

The  lift  of  Professor  Lane,  is  an  imposing  brick  and  stone  stnusture,  five  stories  and  basement  in  height, 
ud  havinjr  a  frontage  of  eighty  feet  on  each  of  two  streets. 

THE    THBEB-TEAR    €IJBKI€IJI.rH 

Is  Adopted  by  this  College ;  attendance  upon  three  R^nilar  Courses— at  least  one  in  this  institution— beins 
obligator}-.  A  maMculation  examination,  or  other  evidence  of  possessing  a  fair  education,  will  be  required 

on  entering. 

THE    HECIVLAH    COliRAE 

Of  Lectures  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  of  each  year,  and  continues  until  November.  It  is 
thus  ^  Summer  course,  contrary  to  the  general  usage. 

THE    INTEKHEDIATE    COHRKE 

<  onimence<i  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  of  each  year,  and  continues  nearly  four  months.  It  is  of 
sreat  assistance  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the  Rejfular  Course,  and  as  offering  the  fullest  opportunities  for 
tne  nr(»ecution  of  dissection.  Although  attendance  upon  this  course  is  not  ohlij^ator^',  except  in  the 
^adu&ting  year,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  all  attend  it  who  can  possibly  do  so. 

'linica  are  given  regularly  at  the  C'ity  and  County  Hospital  (450  beds)  and  the  Mors  Dispensary,  where 
^vtfal  thousand  patients  are  treated  annually. 

■Eai'lBEflENTli    FOK    GRADUATIOX. 

'•   The  candidate  must  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

1  Must  have  attended  three  Regular  Courses  of  Medical  Lectures,  one  of  which  must  have  been  deliv- 
^ei  in  this  institution,  and  two  Courses  of  Clinical  Instruction.  Attendance  upon  the  Intermediate  or 
"intercourse  will  not  fill  the  conditions  of  this  requirement. 

3-  He  must  have  attended  at  least  one  Course  of  Practical  Anatomy  in  the  dissecting  room,  andprescnt 
tvi'lenct  of  havinjf  dissected  the  entire  subject. 

I     He  must  write  a  Medical  Thesis,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  f'aculty  on  or  before  the  1st  of  Octol>er 
He  must  have  passed  successfully  the  examinations  required  by  the  Faculty,  and  have  paid  all  fees 
'lue.th..' College. 

••rAiu»te«  frr)m  other  Medical  Colleges  in  good  standing,  desiring  to  attend  lectures,  are  required  to 
I'Utn.uiate  only.  Those  desiring  the  degree  are  retiuircd.  in  addition,  to  present  satisfactorj'  testimonials 
"1  ^tiarader  and  professional  standing,  to  submit  to  examination  in  the  various  branches,  aiif/  to  pay  a  ee 
"'  nftv  .loUars. 

B0.4BDI.\C;. 

^tUilfcntfl  may  obtain  good  rooms  and  board  at  prices  varying  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  week. 
All  further  information  that  may  be  desired  can  be  obtained  by  applying  in  person  or  by  letter  to 

HENRY    GIBBONS,    JR.,  M.  D 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

^'o.  920  Polk  street,  corner  of  Geary  street. 


NOW     READY., 


Eclectic  ^bijsical  0eograpbi? 


j»f  rA^BA.  nmm^  m  cbabtii.  ih  cm  tm 

imMPflCIMS  POiCV,  SI.M1    KXCflASCe  PKH-r.  Mr. 


SEND  si.oo;for  specimen  copy  by  mail  postpaid. 


Tbe  Eclectic  Pbjncal  Geosrapliy  dififers  widely  from  those  in  common  use  in 
the  follcnrin^  particnlars  : 

X  Its  Charts  art  Distinct  and  graphicallv  accurate.  Each  chart  contains 
but  a  single  *et  of  phvsical  features,  thus  avoiding  over-crowding  and  confusion, 
while  by  the  use  of  different  projections^  graphic  accuracy  is  secured. 


2.  It  Assomes  no  Scientific  Knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  young  pupil 
}#cginx::=z  the  study.  Tbe  introductory  chapter  forms  a  brief  statement  of  the 
Ifreat  fusid&meutal  laws  of  nature  upon  the  operation  of  which  all  the  phenomena 
of  Physical  Geography  depend. 

>     Tbe  Order  of  Trestment  is  natural  and  logical.    The  enveloping  atmos 
pfaert  :*  'i:*<r-**«<d  before  the  Sea,  because  its  action  is  the  cause  of  most  marine 
pbe::oaeca:  for  similar  reasons  the  treatment  of  the  Land  follows  that  of  the  Sea 
and  ^/rt'.tde*  that  of  Climate. 

i.  Its  CABStant  Aim  is  to  Trace  to  Prosdmate  Causes  common  and  familia 
J.  btsomeua,  orther  than  to  simply  describe  those  which  are  rare  and  exceptional 

5.  Its  Treatment  of  Erosion,  or  the  constant  modification  of  the  continental 
»nrfar  e  V.' atmospheric  agencies, — as  exemplified  alike  by  the  shallow  rain  fur- 
row* and  the  Colorado  Canyon,  by  the  muddy  flood  in  the  rivulet  and  the  great 
M:v»:«.<ippi  rlelta,  by  the  street-cleaning  shower  and  the  dust-raising  wind — is  not 
dismissed  with  the  usual  brief  paragraph.  Nearly  tvery  chapter  in  the  book 
hnd?>  in  erosion  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  the  phenomena  under  discussion. 

6.  It  Discards  the  Theory  that  the  Secular  Cooling  and  contraction  of  the 
planet  is  the  main  cause  in  producing  the  present  relief  of  the  globe.  Recent 
investigations  have  clearly  established  the  relative  insignificance  of  this  factor. 

7.  The  Chapter  on  Weather  and  Climate  explains  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Sij^nal  Service  bases  its  weather  predictions,  and  descnbes  the  causes  of  the 
various  climate  of  the  world. 

S.     The  Chapters  on  Life  are  something  more  than  a  mere  vocabulary  of 
organir   classification.     The  remarkable  phenomena  observed  in  the  manifold 
orms  and  in  the  peculiar  distribution  of  organisms  are  briefly  stated,  together 
with  ilie  inference  which  lead  to  the  development  theory. 

9.  It  Omits  all  Guide  Book  Description^^  of  scenery,  and  doubtful  and  use- 
less statistics,  thus  gaining  space  for  a  great  dumber  of  new  and  appropriate  'ex- 
planatory cuts  and  diagrams. 

10.  The  Scientific  Accuracy  of  thelbook  is  attested  by  eminent  specitlists 

in  the  various  departments  of  science. 

11.  Its  size,  i2mo,  renders  it  the  most  convfniettt,  most  durable,  and  the 
Cheapsst  Geography  in  the  market. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BEAGG  &  GO.,  Pub.,  Gwginnati,  0. 


Uniybssity  of  California. 

MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT. 
FACULTY. 

HORACE    DAVIS,  President  of  the  University. 

G.  A.  SHURTLEFF,  M.  D.,  Emexitus  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical 

Jurispradence. 

M.  W.  FISH,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopy. 

R.  BEVERLY  COLE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  Eng.  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology. 

W.  F.  McNUTT,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  P.,  Edin.,  etc..  Professor  of  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine. 

ROBERT  A.  MCLEAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery, 

Dean. 

W.  E.  TAYLOR,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

F.  B.  KANE,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  I.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Pathology. 

A.  L.  LBNGFELD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Chemistry. 

WM.  B.  LEWITT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

BBNJ.  R.  SWAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

WM.  H.  MAYS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

WASHINGTON  AYER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene. 

GEORGE  H.  POWEIVS,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Opthalmology  and  Otology. 

WM.  WATT  KERR,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics. 

ARNOLD  A.  D'ANCONA,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopy. 

DOUGLASS  W.  MONTGOMERY,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Histology  and  Pathology, 

Curator 
JOHN  M.  WILLIAMSON,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

rhe  Collegiate  Year  is  divided  into  a  Regular  and  Preliminary  Term.  The  Preliminary  Ttrm 
I'^uu  March  ist  and  continues  ten  weeks.  The  Regular  Term  begins  June  ist  and  continues  five 
^ths.  During  these  terms  all  the  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery  are  taught,  didactically 
ad  clinically.  Regular  clinics  are  held  three  days  in  the  week  at  the  City  and  County  Hospital 
^Wrero  avenue  (450  beds),  where  the  Professors  of  practical  chairs  have  charge  of  wards,  ana 
PJ*e*  every  advantage  for  the  instruction  of  students.  There  is  also  an  active  clinic  conducted 
|w]ee  times  a  week  at  the  College  building,  where  a  largfe  number  of  patients  are  examined  and 
"^*ted  before  the  classes.  Didactic  lectures  are  delivered  daily  by  the  Professors,  and  evening 
''crtajions  are  held  three  times  a  week. 

The  dissecting  room  is  open  throughout  the  entire  year.  Material  is  abundant  and  costs 
w  little. 

It  wd]  thus  be  seen  that  the  course  of  instruction,  which  extends  through  seven  and  one  hall 
oontbsof  the  year,  aims  at  the  development  of  practical  physicians  and  surgeons.  The  great 
^J^ntagcs  possessed  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  State  University  enable  the  Regents  and 
^^cnlty  to  commend  it  in  an  especial  manner  to  those  seekinji^  a  complete  and  sjrstematie 
foowledee  of  the  medical  profession.  The  facilities  for  bed-side  study  have  been  largedy 
yreasedof  late,  and  the  student  will  find  opportunities  at  his  command,  which  for  comprehen- 
•'wess,  arc  nowhere  surpassed. 

Three  Years'  Course. 

^Jn  response  to  the  general  demand,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  for  a  higher  degree  ol 
pfoficicncy  in  medical  education,  the  Medical  Department  or  the  State  University  was  one  ot 
pe  first  in  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  three  years'  terra  of  study.  No  student  can  present 
mmself  for  final  examination  until  ne  has  attended  faithfully  three  regular  courses  of  lectures 
tod  clinics.  While  this  requirement  entails  no  extra  expense  in  the  matter  of  fees,  it  is  a  still 
Ijrther  guarantee  that  none  shall  bear  the  diploma  of  the  State  medical  School  but  those 
thoroughly  qualified. 

.  Fees. 

JJ^Knlation  Fee  (paid  but  once) I500 

gonoustrator's  Ticket 10  00 

FCC  for  the  First  Course  of  Lectures 130  00 

jj[cc  for  the  Second  Course  of  l,ectures 130  00 

""*P  Course  of  t,ectures  gratuitous  for  such  as  have  paid  for  two  full  courses. 

GradoatingFce 4000 

.  j/°f  the  Annual  Announcement  and  Catalogue  giving  Regulations  and  other  information 

R.  A.  McLEAN,  M.  D.,  Dean,  603  Merchant  St  San  Francisco. 


Half  a  Ckntory  in  School  Books! 


^38  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.  88 

[Establised  i838.] 

PUBLISHERS,  BOOKSELLEES   AND  STA'nONERS. 


ISTB^W  SCHOOL 


BARNES'    NEW    NATIONAL    READERS. 

In  fiTe  numbers.     Printed  on   beautiful    paper.     Elegantly    illustrated.     Admirably 
graded.     Better  than  any  others  you  have  seen  and  as  nheap  as  the  cheapest. 

BARNES'  GEOGRAPHIES. 

A  two-book  series.     Accurately  illustrated  from  photographs.     Clear,  distinct.     Beau- 
tifully colored  maps.     Copious  foot-notes.     Bound  in  cloth.     Popular  everywhere. 

BARNES'  HISTORIES. 

The  BRIEF  History  of  UXITED  STATES  has  a  LARGER  sale    than    any  other 

similar  book.     Has  been  the  standard  for  years.     I'he  Primary  History  of  the 

United  States  is  a  sumptuous  little  book  maile  up  on  the  same  careful 

and  accurate   plan.     Our  general  History  and  Lancaster's 

EInglish  History  give  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

BARNES'     LANGUAGE     SERIES. 

Maxwell's  Primary  Lessons,    Barnes'  Language  Lessons,  and  Sill's  Practical  Lessons  in 

English  form  a  complete    series  of  grammatical  stndy,   giving 

rational  methods  of  learning  EInglish. 

BARNES'  COPY-BOOKS. 

Primary  series  four,  Grammar  Series  six  books.     Elegant,   business-like,   practicaL 
Familiar  words,  early  use  of  sentences.     The  Writing  Charts  are  most  valnable 
as  teachers'  aids.     The   "Souvenir"  presents  beautiful  examples  of 
work  from  thirty-nine  proficient  penman.  Specimen  lKX>k  con- 
taining complete  set  of  copies  sent  on  application. 

WARD'S   GRADED    LESSONS   IN    LETTER    WRITING 

AND  BUSINESS  FORMS. 

"  These  books  mark  an  era  in  language  books.  We  heartily  commend  them  to  all 
who  desire  to  encourage  the  honest,  practical  doing  in  the  schoolroom  of  what  children 
will  be  called  upon  to  do  in  after  life.  These  books  will  hasten  the  time  when  the  com- 
mon school  graduate  will  be  able  to  wiite  correctly  and  rapidly  any  kind  of  common  or 
basin  ess  letter. — N.  Y.  School  Journal. 

BARNES'    POPULAR   DRAWINGBOOKS 

Give  full  courses  in  free-hand,  mechanical,   pci*8i)ective  drawing,  and  in  orthographic 

projection. 

BARNES'   FICKLIN'S   ARITHMETIC. 

Two  boooks.     ELEMENTARY  ami  COMPLETE,  full  of  brief  solutions^  concise  rules 

and  practical  examples. 

STEELE'S    SCIENCE    SERIES 

Are  the  most  popular  science  books  in  the  market.     The  ASTRONOMY,  CHEMISTR  Y, 
PHYSICS,  and  ZOOLOGY  have  just  been  revised  (1888). 

Specimen  pages  and  descriptive  circulars  of  our  books  will  be  sent  on  application.  Address 

A.   S.    BARNES    &   CO.,    PUBLISHE^RS, 

NEW   YORK   AND   CHICAGO. 
E.  F.  ADAMS,  Agent,  320  Sansome  St.,  San  Frandsco. 


IMPORTANT  to  all  TRUSTEES  and  TEACHERS. 


I  

fiaye  tbs  best  Readers  in  Your  library  I 
Use  Your  Library  Fund  Where  it  will  do  the  Most  MI 

SWINTON'S  READERS. 

An  Entirely  New  Series  of  School  Reading-Books,  by  Prof.  Wm.  Swinton. 

TIE  THBOKY  of  the  series,  briefly,  is,  that  *^  Vie  JUadfr  U  the  Jociu  qf  Lanffuoffe-training,**  and 
that  a  clear  uiKlerstandinij;  is  abeoluteiy  ueuessarv  t«>  a  c.ear  exprenslon.    In  pursuit  of  Uiis  theory.  Prof. 
Swinton  introduced  in  every  book  uf  tiie  series  abundant  exercisus,  which  require  a  clueo  study  and  inti 
mMe  knowledge  of  the  n^in^r-lotison. 

TIE  4iKADIX4i  throuirhout  the  series,  as  well  as  from  exercise  to  exercise,  has  been  a 
raitter  of  careful  study,  and  is  one  of  the  most  notable  features.  This  tfmiing  has  extenUed  treu  to  the 
lisidctaiL/  of  the  typography^  and  the  most  eminent  oculists  pronounce  the  series  faultless  in  thi^  par" 

ticalar. 

TOE  .%BTls«TI€  WORIL  is  from  oritdnal  desiflrns  by  the  best  artiste,  such  as  Church.  Dielma 
Harper.  Hamilton,  Fredericks,  Carv,  Hopkins,  I'yte,  dOid  others,  who  have  brought  the  true  artist's  entb 
ib«D  to  their  work  of  illustrating  these  boolcs  for  the  common-schuol  children  of  America. 

»Wl.VTOV.H  PBI.nEK  AXB  FIRHT  KEADBB.  In  one  volume.  In  print  and  script  (white  co 
bUck,  and  black  on  white).  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Beautifully  illustrated.  120  pat^es.  Exchange, 
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PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS. 

[Deliyered  at  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Session  of  the  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Sacramento,  December  27,  1888,  by  Albert  S.  Cook,  Professor  of  the  English 
LangQge  and  Literature  in  the  Uniyersity  of  California.] 

A  State  Teachers'  Association  like  our  own  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  framing  ideals,  of  perpetuating  them,  and 
ofinsisting  upon  them.  We  represent  five  thousand  teachers,  over  a 
niillion  of  people,  the  direct  education  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pupils,  and  the  educational  interests  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
children.  Some  of  us  will  have  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  by  the 
time  we  again  reach  our  homes,  and  resume  our  ordinary  duties,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  present  at  this  meeting,  and  participating  in  its  coun- 
^^.  Some  of  the  clearest  thinkers  and  most  eloquent  speakers  in  our 
^'hole  Pacific  territory  are  represented  upon  our  program,  while  expe- 
rience and  mature  wisdom  are  here  to  assign  a  due  limit  to  ^mere  ex- 
uberance and  effervescent  enthusiasm.  As  the  early  Church  had  its 
great  councils,  education  in  our  day  has  its  own  ;  and  as  the  Fathers 
of  Christendom  occupied  themselves  in  discussing  central  and  funda- 
uiental  questions,  so  the  pioneer  organizers  of  education  in  a  new  com- 
munity may  well  look  to  the  basis  on  which  future  decades  and  cen- 
turies are  to  build.  It  would  seem  inappropriate,  considering  the  grav- 
%  and  magnitude  of  our  task  and  the  sacrifices  we  must  make  in  the 
Performance  of  it,  that  we  should  convene  for  the  purpose  of  being 
^hown  in  detail  a  method  of  teaching  Second  Grade  Geography,  or 
^f  gazing  upon   the  latest  torm  ol  abacus  for  use  in  the  Mental  Arith 
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metic  class.  Everything  in  its  place.  Have  we  not  Institutes  for 
these  purposes  ?  And  can  these  Institutes  be  doing  their  work  well,  if 
we  are  called  upon  to  do  it  all  over  again  here  ?  Should  we  not  rather 
devote  ourselves  to  the  examination  of  such  basal  questions  as  these  : 
Why  do  we  teach  ?  What  shall  we  teach  ?  How  much  of  each  sub- 
ject shall  w^e  teach?  In  what  spirit  shall  we  teach?  "Ah,  but/* 
objects  some  one,  *'  that  is  an  old  story.  Are  we  never  to  get  beyond 
the  beginnings?  I  thought  we  had  settled  all  that,  or  that  Boards  of 
Education  had  settled  it  for  us." 

So  we  have  settled  all  that,  have  we  ?  Yet  the  degraded,  the  out- 
cast, and  the  vicious  still  swarm  in  the  streets  of  our  large  cities.  We 
have  settled  all  that,  yet  Black  Bart  still  ranges  the  mountains,  assas- 
sinates or  paralyzes  with  fear  the  guardians  of  life  and  property,  and 
sets  law  at  defiance.  We  have  settled  all  that,  and  likewise  Califor- 
nia's record  for  divorces  among  the  States  of  the  Union  and  in  the  civ- 
ilized world.  We  have  settled  all  that,  yet  labor  still  cries  out  against  the 
oppression  of  capital,  and  capital  still  exclaims  at  the  ineflSciency  and  dis- 
honesty of  labor.  We  have  settled  all  that,  yet  often  times  he  who  is  wil- 
ling to  work  cannot  find  employment,  or,  being  unskilled,  can  earn  but 
a  bare  pittance,  while  the  whole  soul  within  him  is  in  revolt  at  what 
he  calls  the  injustice  of  societj*,  the  tyranny  of  the  opulent  and  the 
well-to-do.  We  have  settled  all  that  by  our  prescriptions  in  Geography 
and  Arithmetic,  and  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  our  marking  system. 
Who  was  it  that  exclaimed  in  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
*'  They  make  a  desert  and  call  it  peace"  ?  Might  we  not,  with  some 
modification,  apply  these  words  to  ourselves,  and  admit,  '*  We  estab- 
lish a  formula,  we  devise  a  mechanism,  and  call  it  education"  ? 

Already  I  hear  the  voice  of  the  optimistic  defender  of  institutions. 
It  says  to  me  emphatically  and  with  insistence:  '*We  grant  that 
there  is  evil  in  the  world,  nay,  that  these  particular  evils  do  exist. 
Certainly  they  exist,  but  they  do  not  concern  us.  The  State  makes 
laws,  and  pays  judges,  and  policemen,  and  turnkeys,  for  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  crime,  and  the  remedy  of  injustice.  It  pays  us  on 
the  other  hand,  to  teach  Geography  and  Arithmetic."  But,  my 
brother,  suppose  that,  while  you  are  teaching  Geography  and  Arith- 
metic, the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  are  broken  up,  earth's  base 
proves  to  be  built  on  stubble,  the  pillars  of  society  are  loosened,  and 
the  State,  a  universal  wreck,  comes  tumbling  about  your  ears,  what 
then  ?  Who  pays  you  in  that  event,  and  for  what  ?  And,  more 
momentous  of  questions,  will  your  conscience  absolve  you  from  all 
blame  ?     "  Oh,  there  is  no  danger  of  that,"  my  optimist  replies.     '*  Is 
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not  every' overland  train  freighted  with  passengers  for  this  Coast?  Are 
they  notcoming  by  hundreds  with  everj-  Raymond  Excursion  ?  Are 
notour  acres  being  rapidlj'  sold  off,  and  our  \acant  territories  filling 
up?  The  assessed  valuation  of  our  wealth  was.  in  1882.  less  than  609 
milltODs ;  it  is  now  957  millions,  nay^why  not  call  it  a  round  thousand 
millions?  There  is  really  no  cause  for  alarm.  Quiet  yourself,  my 
dear  fellow  ;  things  are  not  so  black  as  you  would  paint  them.  Be- 
sides, think  of  our  glorious  climate!"  Thus  far  our  optimist,  with 
gay  smiles,  and  hearty,  reassuring  tone. 

But  are  we  quite  certain  that  all  this,  however  true,  is  relevant  ? 
That  a  rapid  shifting  of  population  is  an  index  of  that  \iftue  by  which 
alone  communities  and  commonwealths  auhsist  ?  Or  that  climate  nec- 
essarily argues  character  ?  Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  «e  do  not  hear, 
from  some  part  of  the  country',  tidings  of  a  conflict,  actual  or  im- 
pending, between  the  constituted  authorities,  the  representatives  of 
law  and  order,  on  the  one  hand,  and  large  bodies  of  citizens  on  the 
other.  In  Chicago,  Anarch}'  nearly  succeeded  in  manacling  Justice, 
and  throttling  Civilization,  aud  its  yell  of  disappointment  has  scarcely 
ceased  ringing  in  our  ears.  In  a  Southern  town,  the  legal 
and  recognized  officials  are  guarding  a  prisoner  whom  the  citizens  wish 
to  lynch.  The  citizens  assemble  and  pres-s  forward  for  the  execution 
of  their  design  ;  they  are  warned  back,  still  advance,  and  are  met  by 
the  sharp  crack  of  rifles.  The  streets  immediately  run  with  blood, 
fun'  reigns,  and  law,  in  the  person  of  its  representatives,  has  accepted 
its  fearful  responsibility,  at  the  risk  of  itself  being  trampled  out  the 
next  moment.  These,  and  such  as  these,  are  present  evils,  which  we 
can  not  ignore,  and  which  we  can  not  afford  to  gloze  over.  They  are 
CTils  which  in  a  commonwealth  of  good  citizens,  asserting  the  highest 
prerogatives  of  manhood,  could  not  exist.  The  question  I  would  ask 
resolves  itself  into  this  ;  "Are  we  or  are  we  not  responsible,  as  teach 
ers,  for  the  making  of  good  citizens  ?  The  youth  of  the  State  are  com- 
mitted to  us  for,  say,  ten  of  the  most  impressionable  years  of  their  life. 
Six  or  eight  years  after  they  leave  us,  these  boys  are  citizens,  have  the 
right  to  vote,  make  and  execute  the  laws,  shape  public  policy  ;  by  that 
lime  these  girls  are  leaders  of  society,  mistresses  of  home,  queens  in 
their  dominion  over  the  lives  of  men  and  of  the  coming  race.  Are 
these  youth  to  be  molded  into  right  manhood  and  womanhood  by 
laws,  judges,  policemen  and  turnkeys  ?  Then  why  this  vast  expense 
and  machinery  of  education?  "  To  fit  them  to  earn  a  living, ' '  says  one. 
I^oes  it  always  accomplish  this  ?  "  To  fit  them  to  become  good  citi- 
^ens,  useful,  kindly  and  helpful  men  and  women,"  says  another.     To 
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fit  them  to  become  good  citizens,  useful,  kindly  and  helpful  men  and 

women,  say  I.     The  cohesive  force  of  society  and  institutions  is  not  to 

be  sought  in  prohibitive  and  restrictive  enactments  and  measures,  but 

in  convictions,  ideals,  and  spiritual  energies.     These  convictions,  ideals, 

and  spiritual  energies  it  is  the  function  and  duty  of  education  to  evoke, 

call  into  being,  quicken  into  vigorous  and  splendid  life.     Whatever  else 

it  does,  or  leaves  undone,  this  it  is  bound  at  least  to  attempt,  since 

otherwise  it  nullifies  itself  by  creating  an  environment  which  no  longer 

demands  education  at  all,  save  as  a  means  of  pandering  to  a  refined, 

but  unmitigated  and  cruel  selfishness.     Beyond  such  a  condition  of 

things  there  is  nought  but  savagery  and  undisguised   cannibalism. 

All  human  ties  having  been  loosened,  man  relapses  into  the  condition 

of  the  wolf  and  the  panther,  and  becomes  a  mere  beast  of  prey: 

"  Dragons  of  the  prime, 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime, 
Were  mellow  mosic  match'd  with  him." 

Let  us  now  proceed  in  a  somewhat  more  systematic  manner  to  con- 
sider briefly  the  constitution  of  man  as  man.  Complex  is  this  nature  of 
his,  so  complex  that  we  have  difficult^'  in  determining  its  various  ele- 
ments and  faculties.  Upon  some  such  division  as  the  following,  how- 
ever, I  have  no  doubt  we  should  all  agree.  First,  he  has  a  bodj',  about 
which  physiology  tells  us  all  that  is  needful.  This  body  has  its  \ital 
organs,  necessar>'  for  the  preservation  of  the  animal  life  ;  its  limbs, 
serving  for  locomotion  and  the  performance  of  physical  labor;  its  senses. 
ser\nng  as  the  avenues  of  communications  received  from  the  external 
world  ;  and  the  various  instrumentalities  through  which  the  man,  from 
his  retired  citadel  and  fastness,  aifects  and  influences  his  physical  en- 
vironment, together  with  the  other  living  and  sentient  beings  by  whom 
he  is  surrounded.  At  this  point  the  visible  and  the  tangible  end.  Yet 
we  are  no  less  assured  of  the  truths  that  follow,  though  they  are  gained 
somewhat  inferentially,  and  do  not  depend  upon  the  mere  evidence  of 
the  senses. 

Secondly,  man  has  intelligence,  or  mind.  There  is  a  cepartment  of 
his  nature  capable  of  receiving  impressions  from  the  world  of  sense, 
of  classifying  and  correlating  them,  of  apprehending  truths  of  various 
orders,  of  the  combiuiition  and  elaboration  of  truths,  and  finally  of 
resolving  the.se  various  apprehensions,  perceptions  and  insights  into  a 
body  of  systematized  knowledge. 

There  is  also  a  part  of  our  nature  which  may  be  called  the  emotive. 
This  includes  our  desires,  instincts,  passions,  and  attachments,  and  in 
general,  that  psychical  faculty  through  which  we  enjoy  and  suffer. 
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These  two  departments,  of  the  intelligence  and  the  sensibility,  might 
be  disjoined  and  treated  separately.  It  will  suffice  for  our  purpose  to  unite 
them  under  the  general  name  of  the  soul,  the  word  spirit  being  more 
properly  reserved  for  the  next  division. 

Thirdly,  there  is  our  moral  nature,  the  esssential  constituent  of  which 
is  the  will.  This  is  the  region  of  government,  of  control.  Here  is 
the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  to  some  extent  the  judicial  depart- 
ment of  our  nature.  From  here,  as  from  the  Capital  City,  from  a  cen- 
tre of  supremacy,  from  a  State  House  as  it  were,  go  out  the  laws  which 
are  to  rule  the  man,  and  the  force  which  is  to  insure  obedience  to  the 
laws.  This  is  the  true  realm  of  spirit,  of  that  which  is  ^characteristic 
of  man  as  man.  As  for  the  body,  that  we  share  in  common  with  the 
beasts  that  perish.  As  for  intelligence,  desires,  affections,  these  are 
not  peculiar  to  ourselves.  Does  not  a  cat  love  her  kittens,  and  can  we 
not  teach  a  pig  to  distinguish  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  ?  But  in  the 
spirit  dwell  the  lofty  regents  that  control  our  destinies.  The  body 
is  a  mere  servant  to  obey  its  behests.  The  intellect  is  only  a  purveyor, 
to  exhibit  such  and  such  goods  to  the  rich  and  powerful  sovereign, 
and  humbly  ask  :  ** Which  will  it  please  your  Majesty  to  select  ?"  For 
here,  and  here  alone,  is  the  power  of  rational  choice,  the  volition  to 
determine  upon  a  line  of  conduct,  the  Supreme  Court  before  which  all 
important  cases  must  come  for  argument  and  adjudication.  The  body 
must  wait  for  the  sanction  of  the  spirit.  The  intellect  can  do,  that  is, 
effect,  nothing  ot  itself,  unless  power  be  given  it  from  above.  Our  legs 
earn-  us  whithersoever  we  will,  that  is,  whithersoever  our  spirit  wills. 
One  man  they  carry  to  a  lofty  peak  of  the  Sierras  or  the  Himalayas.  His 
spirit  chooses  glor\' — the  glory  of  being  known  as  the  most  adventurous 
climber  in  the  Alpine  Club.  Another  they  carry  swiftly  towards  the 
marts  of  trade — towards  the  Stock  Exchange  :  his  passion  is  money. 
Still  another  they  carry  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  to  the  cottage  of 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless  ;  his  spirit,  his  faculty  of  choice  and  will, 
impels  him  to  benevolent  ministrations,  to  the  succor  of  the  afflicted 
and  of  them  that  have  no  helper. 

Now,  if  we  admit  this  threefold  division  of  man,  into  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  and  the  twofold  subdivision  of  soul  into  intellect  and  emotion, 
including  under  the  latter  the  desires,  the  affections,  and  the  aesthetic 
iacult}',  it  remains  to  inquire  what  provision  we,  as  teachers,  as  the 
responsible  leaders  and  guides  of  education,  public  and  private,  within 
this  vast  territory,  have  made  for  a  threefold,  or,  taking  account  of  the 
subdivision,  for  a  fourfold  education.     How  skillfully  have  we  adjusted 
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and  satisfied  the  rightful  claims  of  our  humble,  but  all-powerful  peti- 
tioners, our  suitors — but  our  kings? 

Of  these  claimants,  the  body  is  first,  and,  in  a  sense,  lowest,  for  the 
oyster,  the  snail,  and  the  fox  have  also  each  a  body ;  yet  is  it  not  to  be 
neglected,  since  it  is  the  great  factory  where  the  mind  is  weaving  knowl- 
edge, the  emotive  faculty  wea\nng  sentiments,  and  the  spirit  weaving 
doom — the  agency  by  which  human  life  manifests  its  dominion  over  the 
world  of  matter  and  of  sense. 

Somewhat  higher,  but  not  yet  supreme,  are  the  intellect  and  the 
sensibility,  for  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the  elephant  have  intelligence, 
and  all  can  be  won  by  caresses  and  palatable  food,  and  controlled  by 
liope  and  fear. 

Last,  the  monarch  in  this  microcosm,  the  will,  the  faculty  of  decision, 
the  spirit,  the  moral  nature.  By  this  our  earthly  universe  is  to  be  ruled 
and  kept  in  order.  Woe  to  us  if  we  neglect  the  education  of  the  will, 
if  we  are  indifferent  to  ethics,  if  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  body  and 
the  intellect,  and  leave  them  masterless  : 

"  The  state  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  Huffers  then 
Tlie  nature  of  an  inHurrection." 

Or.  as  the  same  unparalleled  genius  has  expressed  it : 

''The  heavens  tlieniHelves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre, 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insistnre,  t-ourse,  projK>rtion,  season,  form, 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order. 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 

And,  hark,  what  discord  follows!  each  thing  meets 

In  mere  oppugnancy :  the  bounded  waters 

Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores, 

And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe: 

Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility, 

And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead: 

Kort^e  should  lie  right;  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong. 

(lietween  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides), 

Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice  too  ; 

Then  everything  includes  itself  in  power, 

Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite; 

And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf, 

Ho  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  pow^er, 

.Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey, 

And  hist  ent  up  himself." 

If,  then,  the  due  subordination  of  the  body,  the  mind,  and  the  afifec- 
tloOH  to  the  moral  nature  be  neglected,  such   revolt  as  Shakespeare  has 
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described  must  take  place  in  the  individual.     Next,  a  complicated  re- 
volt ensues  in  the  family.    The  evil,  like  an  infectious  disease,  then 
attacks  the  hamlet,  the  village,  the  town,  the  city.     When  this  stage 
has  been  reached,  what  power  can  check  its  ravages  ?    The  power  of 
the  law  ?    The  law  is  paper,  more  or  less  white,  smeared  by  ink  more 
or  less  black.     There  is  practically  no  law  except  that  written  by  the 
finger  of  God  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.     The  written  law 
is  a  dead  letter  except  it  be  upheld  by  force.     The  force  upon  which 
the  execution  of  the  law  depends  is  bodily  force  ;  but  this  bodily  force 
will  not,  na\',  cannot  be  exerted  save  at  the  bidding  of  the  faculty 
which   says :     **  This  is  right,  and  that  wrong.     This  I  perceive  to  be 
my  duty,  and  perform  it  I  will,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may.*' 
But  we  have  supposed  this  faculty  weakened  and  paralyzed  from  the 
ver}*  outset.     What  then  can  minister  to  a  will  diseased,  a  moral  nature 
perverted  ?     Still  more,  what  can  minister  to  a  collective  and  corporate 
will  diseased  ?    The  community  in  such  case  is  in  a  vicious  circle  from 
which  there  is  no  escape,  save  by  beginning  with  the  individual  and 
making  him  king  over  himself,  placing  the  sovereignty  in  that  part  of 
his  being  where  it  belongs,  and  where  alone  it  can  be  exercised.     For 
this  we  must  depend  upon  religious   teaching,  public  and  domestic,  but 
not  less  upon  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  great  body  of  profes- 
sional teachers.     They  have  no  more  right  to  neglect  it  than  a  general 
would  have  to  deprive  his  soldiers  of  food  while  attending  to  the  per- 
fection of  their  rifles  and  the  neatness  of  their  uniforms. 

To  return  to  our  question  :  Are  we  or  are  we  not  bestowing  propor- 
tionate and  sufficient  attention  upon  these  various  elements  of  man's 
complex  nature  ? 

As  respects  the  body.  This  may  be  regarded  in  two  aspects.  On 
theoQ2  hand,  it  provides  the  physical  basis,  the  vitality  and  vigor 
which  are  the  condition  of  mental,  emotional,  aesthetic  and  spiritual 
activity  ;  this  is  the  more  general  view  of  its  functions,  and  furnishes 
one  reason  why  it  should  be  brought  to  a  state  of  normal  development, 
and  kept  in  perfect  health.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  hodily  organs 
Day  undergo  special  cultivation,  and  certain  peculiar  dexterities  may 
fe  imparted,  with  reference  to  the  production  of  useful  or  pleasing 
objects,  or  to  the  practice  of  some  one  of  the  fine  arts.  Such  cultiva- 
tion might  have  particular  reference  to  the  gratification  of  the  aesthetic 
•^nse,  but  in  the  large  majority  of  instances  would  be  directed  to  secur- 
ing a  means  of  livelihood.  Under  the  latter  head  would  fall  manual 
and  industrial  training,  though  all  such  education  of  the  bodily  organs 
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mplies  a  corresponding  education  of  the  dual  soul,  and  demands,  in 
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order  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual  and  his  harmonious  participi 

tion  with  others  in  social  and  political  concerns,  the  proper  educatio 

of  his  moral  nature.     The  problem  of  bodily  health,  as  based  upon  cleai 

liness,  exercise,  good  food,  pure  air,  recreation,  and  rest,  is  an  exceed 

ingly  important  one.     In  the  country  districts  a  partial  solution  is  mof 

readily  found  in  a  mode  of  living  which  involves  one  or  more  of  thea 

factors  ;  in  the  cities  physiology  is  often  studied  in  a  room  fetid  wit] 

exhalations,  and  suffocating  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  while  a  system  a 

injudicious  cramming,  in  connection  with  exciting  social  pleasures 

often  deprives  the  pupil  of  needed  rest,  and  renders  him  a  physical  idiot 

if  the  license  of  expression  can  be  pardoned.     Concerning  the  othcj 

matter,  that  of  industrial  training,  I  will  say  nothing  here,  since  it  ii 

to  be  discussed  this  afternoon  and  to-morrow  by  abler  heads  than  mine 

As  to  the  intellect.     It  is  by  no  means  clear  to  me  that  the  mind,  ii 

itself  regarded,  is  as  thoroughly  nourished  and  fortified  by  our  presen* 

system  of  education  as  would  be  possible  in  the  time  devoted  so  exclu 

sively  to  this  purpose.     It  would  require  a  good  deal  of  sound  and  solic 

argument  to  convince  me  that  such  mastery  of  those  branches  as  is  no^ 

gained  by  the  average  pupil  requires  eight  years  in  the  case  of  Arith 

metic,  and  six  in  that  of  Geography. 

As  to  the  emotions,  including  the  sensitiveness  to  beauty,  the  abilit} 
to  perceive  genuine  and  precious  loveliness  of  form,  color,    musical 
sound,  and  poetical  rhythm, — are  they  not  almost  totally  neglected  i 
Who  can  calculate  how  much  more  sweetness  and  joy  life  might  Ix 
made  to  yield,  were  the  latent  artistic  possibilities,  which  in  some  meas* 
ure  are  the  property  of  nearly  all,  more  fully  developed  and  realized! 
The  growing  boy,  the  budding  woman,  hungry  for  life  and  happiness, 
full  of  dreams  which  are  in  themselves  potencies  and  promises,  are 
often  cheated  out  of  their  human  birthright,   and  instead  of  being  led 
into  the  glorious  presence  of  the  opening  heavens  and  the  radiant  earth, 
are  thrust  back  upon  the  wretchedness  of  paltry  surroundings  and 
companionships,  and  despondently  sit  down  in  dust-heaps,  to  play  with 
chips  and  potsherds.     There   is  no  noble  art  of  which  some  sound  ele- 
mentary appreciciation  could  not  be  acquired  in  our  ordinary  schools. 
Take  vocal  music,    for  instance.     How  easily  can  choral  singing  be 
learned  by  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  method  !     An  hour  or  so  once  a  week, 
spent  in  the  practice  of  this  art,  would  yield  incalculable  pleasure  and 
benefit.     Or  take  sculpture.     The  twenty  greatest  masterpieces  in  an- 
cient and  modern  sculpture  could  be  familiarized  to  the  eye,  and  their 
forms  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  memor>',  to  serve  as  norms  for  the 
'  idgment  through  the  whole  ot  life,  by  the  judicious  employment  of  a 
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w  excellent  photographs,  procurable  at  a  trifling  expense.  Similarly 
,  painting :  composition  and  chiaroscuro  can  be  exhibited  through 
lotography,  and  some  notions  of  color  commuunicated  by  the  aid  of 
nomo-lithography.  That  the  best  poetry  can  be  brought  home  to 
IK  sensibility,  the  judgment,  and  the  life  by  means  of  appropriate  selec- 
ioDs  and  explanations,  requires  no  proof.  But  in  order  to  do  this  there 
nnst  be  teachers  with  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  feel ;  the  tongues  to 
mer  they  will  find  they  possess,  when  once  they  are  sure  of  the  nobler 
irgans. 

And  now  to  return  to  moral  education.  Ruskin  affirms  that  children 
oust  first  be  tatight  to  keep  themselves  clean,  and  then  to  obey  ;  in 
le£ialt  of  such  acquirement  he  declares  further  moral  training  to  be 
ii^>ossible.  In  a  measure  these  are  taught  by  our  schools.  But  what 
rfthe  superstructiue?  Are  truthfulness  and  honesty  taught  f  If  so, 
why  is  there  so  much  misrepresentation  in  business,  and  so  much  per- 
jiry  in  the  courts  ?  Is  courage,  and  especially  moral  courage,  taught  ? 
If  so.  why  do  so  many  notorious  abuses  remain  unrectified  ?  Why  are 
not  our  Augean  stables  cleansed  a  little  oftener  ?  Is  love  to  one's  neigh- 
bor taught  ?     If  so,  why  so  much  class  and  neighborhood  jealousy, 

• 

detraction,  envy,  arrogance,  strife  ?    The  trouble  is  that  we  address  the 
intellect  too  exclusively.     Certain   pieces  of  information  are  indeed 
acquired ;  a  cargo,  more  or  less  valuable,  is  indeed  shipped,  but  the 
vtssel  is  too  often  rudderless ;  the  compass  was  disparaged  by  some- 
body as  an  old  one,  and  has-  been  heaved  overboard  ;  the  chart  was  of 
last  year,  so  it  has  been  used  to  light  the  galley  fire.     When  is  the  ves- 
sel likely  to  reach  its  destination  ?    What  is  its  destination  ?     And 
what  will  the  goods  be  worth  when  they  arrive  there  ?     If  there  is  any 
Rnle  of  Three  by  which  to  answer  these  three  questions,  I  should  like 
to  see  it  incorporated  into  the  next  text-book  on  Arithmetic.     The  truth 
is  the  man  is  literally  at  his  wit's  end,  for  he  has   not  been  taught  to 
make  right  choices,  and  to  make  them  energetically. 
But  have  we  any  right  to  educate  the  will,  and  to  address  the  moral 
consciousness?    Shall  we  not  be  treading  on  some  one's  toes?     How 
can  we  teach  the  boy,  whose  father  is  a  drunkard,  not  to  become  a  toper, 
without  reflecting  on  that  unhappy  father  ?     And  then   are  there  not 
the  vested  rights  of  another  profession  to  consider  ?     And  can  we  teach 
ethics  without  becoming  partisan  ?     I  will  reply  in  the  words  of  Pro- 
essor  Welcker,  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  tor  this  State, 
a  his  ; report   for    1883-4.     He  says,  and  the  emphatic  words  are  of 
is  marking  :     **  The  on^  great  want  in  the  public  schools  is  a  greater 
ttention  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  other  authorities  to  moral  instruc- 


U^H^   "U^  <iiii^ti^<U^4fuudpfi^      To   turn  uxc   .gfHtL    tirmrg.    zimssl 

U^  Vw  *>  t«j*  yft%ii*'ipiC  *iuC  imd  jdm  uf  Ihtirablii  «^ii*iik    tiiEi 
HjUhIH^  M/iijfr  V*4vf*  vr  t^  isIiVW«;*to  mttrrKJS:  ifocS:  iriir  ^rwiL  dtssi 
HiUi\yf^^%^  ^ti^4ft>^ni i^rutau^  t/tr  wiixirmiialec ixn. nnf  :3ifi: linf- 
tMHi  rfliViiK^  i^  tHi*  ttA^«>r  ia'^dtailitl  cuxnxxif  ii  "fbt  imni  at  iZ 

^V{^4«MA«M  vf  «-;M=J^i*!r» .  It  ^Ij'^ald  nrver  "be  cmrrmtc  cr  poicrnnjf  i 

<4«l*'  'tii*'  i^ny/T'^l  v^m^.  ^/^  liartr  we  a  right  to  iieg-leci  its  ediar^: 
iM  i»^*A*  ^tt*  :it^-w/w  my/hni^  ^jy  all  onr  better  impnlse*'..  edg  b 
<b<?UtU'  -'/f  A^ihj^'lrV^Msd  ««r1f  jnteit?^  and  patriotism':'  Is  tbere  a: 
y/iy^  ^j^*.  i^/t  ^i^^f%\\\  '4i6mir^  Wc/rd«worth's  Happ\-  Warrior. 
</¥.H  '/f  :¥  if  til)  virlti'/tt«^  man.  aad  who  would  not  willingly  set 
Mj^m^ffij^  fetf'4^**rA  m  M  hj*>  irwodb,  neigblxjr*-  and  compatriot 
*W^  K'-A ^M  ^1m  lifM-*  1/>  >'/ur  mind  : 

"  y^  tA/y^i*,  wUUrlt  iinifUi  (orot  the  m/ul  i<»  aK«e 

i^  yiitA'^hUf,    Smt^m^n**  ttt'iik»um%  rite 

^Affif  i^tHful  ifj  iM'if'krMfwIedKi;,  et'fm  more  pure, 
\n  UM>|^'I  iiM;r«';  rr»<>re  ible  to  endare, 
A«  N^/f*"  vki^AM'^l  to  suffering  and  di»trew^; 
('|J««/iir«,  iil«u>,  »»i<n'  jiliiTi'  lo  tendemenH.j 

"|'i«  li«  wh<mi«  Itiw  iH  reuMon  ;  w)i<i  depends 
I  |MHf  lliNl  Ihw  ttM  on  the  beitt  of  friendM; 
W)f«'n«'i'|  in  «  ndiUf  wlK're  men  lire  tempted  ntiil 
To  Kvil  fof  It  t(UMrd  iiKttinMt  worne  ill, 
And  wlml  in  i|iiallly  or  net  Ih  bent 
i^illi  MddoiM  on  II  rl^lit  lonndtttion  rent, 
||i<  IUohkimmI  oiiKtHNi  itlone,  and  ow«'h 
(To  vlihit*  i«vi*ry  triuinpii  thiit  lie  knowK.:) 

Who,  It*  hi*  I'Imo  Io  Hint  ion  of  iH)mniand, 
HlniMi  liy  npi«n  Mumnit;  and  thens  will  ntand 
On  liunorMbi«»  li^rnm,  or  ^\^  rutins 
And  In  blinmdr  pi>mmi«imi  bin  own  denire; 
NVbo  i^nnpii^iii^inlH  bii«  (luM,  nnd  to  tbe  same 
KiH«|VM  iViitbhd  witb  a  MitiKUmi^  of  aim; 
\\\\\  tbri'^l^^iv  dtM^  not  nUh^ik  nor  He  in  wait 
h\vv  Wf^^ltb,  or  h^MHUiK  or  for  worldly  nute: 
Whom  tbi'^v  mn»t  (\dlow;  on  whtvie  head  most  fall 
l.(k¥  iiho\i^<^v^  \\i  niannat  if  th«»^  \x>iiie  at  aU. 
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— Who,  not  ooDtent  that  former  worth  sUuid  fsBt, 

Looks  forward,  perseTering  to  the  last, 

From  well  to  better,  daily  self-Biirpagt: 

Who,  whether  praise  of  him  mu8t  walk  the  earth 

For  ever,  and  to  poble  deeds  give  birth. 

Or  he  must  go  to  dust  without  his  fame. 

And  leave  a  dead  unprofitable  name, 

Finds  cdmfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause; 

And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  drawH 

His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven*s  applause/' 

Such  ideals  should  be  constantly  presented  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
enforced  by  historical  and  living  examples,  as  well  as  by  precept.  In 
this  connection  it  might  be  asked  whether  we  have  not  gone  too  far  in 
oor  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  schools.  By  those  who  disbelieve, 
or  only  half  believe,  in  its  inspiration,  our  version  is  still  regarded  as 
the  first  English  classic.  The  literature  of  fifteen  hundred  years,  that 
is  all  modem  literature,  is  unintelligible  without  a  knowledge  of  it. 
The  older  and  larger  part  of  it  constitutes  the  chief  classic  of  the  Jews. 
In  a  certain  and  ver>'  real  sense,  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  Mahometan 
Koran.  Nations  that  have  no  other  literature  whatever  possess  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  To  Christians  it  is  the  one  supreme  guide  of  life. 
Then  why  should  we  so  fear  it,  abhor  it,  and  shrink  from  it,  as  though  to 
speak  ot  it,  or  even  to  think  of  it,  were  a  mark  of  defilement  or  a  sign 
of  imbecility  ?  Surely  a  person  ought  not  to  be  rated  as  a  social  pariah 
beause  of  a  certain  moderate  acquaintance  with  it.  If  he  had  read  it 
through,  why,  then,  who  can  tell  what  he  might  deserve?  Is  it  that  we 
cx)nfouud  religion  with  sectarianism,  and  imagine  that,  no  reference  can 
be  made  to  the  Bible  without  plunging  us  into  a  denominational  war? 

Ruskin.  after  rehearsing  his  Biblical  studies,  pursued  under  his 
mother's  direction,  adds  :  "And  truly,  though  I  have  picked  up  the 
dements  of  a  little  further  knowledj^e — in  mathematics,  meteorology, 
and  the  like,  in  after  life — and  owe  not  a  little  to  the  teaching  of  many 
people,  this  maternal  installation  of  my  mind  in  that  property  of  chap- 
ters, I  count  ver>-  confidently  the  most  precious,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
one  f55r« //a/ part  of  all  my  education.'* 

On  the  Bible  were  laid  the  foundations  of  our  most  intelligent  and 
patriotic  Colonial  commonwealths,  and  of  our  oldest  and  most  respected 
Universities.  It  nerved  the  arm  of  the  Revolutionar>'  soldier,  and  sus- 
tained the  courage  of  his  illustrious  Commander-in-Chief.  Obedience 
to  its  commands  established  the  Union  and  preserved  it,  and  there 
is  no  mode  of  insuring  its  continued  preservation  except  by  persistence 
in  the  same  course. 


'h^ 
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I  repeat  that  I  believe  we  are  living  in  a  singularly  critical  time.     If 
we  judge  by  the  most  obvious  indications,  we  shall  be  impelled  to  con— 
elude  that  spiritual  force  was  never  at  a  lower  ebb  in  this  country  than, 
at  the  present  moment.     I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  more  subtle 
indicatious  pointing  to  the  contrary,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that 
our  more  thoughtful  citizens  are  seriously  alarmed  at  the  present 
ominous  outlbbk.     In  poetr>',  where  are  the  successors  of  Bryant,  Pee, 
Longfellow  and  Lowell ;  in  philosophy,  of  Emerson  and  the  transceo- 
dentalists  ;  in  fiction,  of  Hawthorne  ;  in  history,  of  Bancroft  and  Mot- 
ley ;  in  statesmanship  and  grasp  upon  broad  constitutional  principles, 
of  Hamilton,  Marshall,  and  Webster?    As  far  as  appearances  go,  the   -"^ 
country  has  bred  up  a  generation  of  money-worshippers.     The  open    * 
and  professed  tendencies  of  our  time  are  .materialistic.     It  is  otirs  not 
to  yield  to  these  tendencies,  but  to  resist  them ;  not  so  much  to  resist 
them  as  to  point  out  their  shallowness  and  folly,  to  show  how  insignifi- 
cant a  place  in   the  life  of  the  true  man  or  woman  is  occupied  by 
rich  food,  expensive  clothing,  diamonds  and  champagne,  with  the  ser- 
\nle  adulation  which  follows  in  their  wake.    We  must  endeavor  to  sub- 
stitute worthy  ideals  for  low  ones.     Our  motto  should  be,  "  Plain  living 
and  high  thinking.  * '    It  is  of  no  use  to  assume  that  it  is  anything  else,  as 
far  as  the  first  half  is  concerned.     We  can  not  help  ourselves.     We  are 
restricted  to  plain  living  by  the  very  feet  of  our  being  teachers,  but  we 
ought  to  strive  after  high  thinking,  not  as  a  substitute  and  a  solace,  but 
because  it  would  be  the  only  road  to  abiding  happiness  and  safety,  were 
we  millionaires,  rolling  in  our  carriages  and  femiliar  with  every  luxury. 
This  high  thinking  should  argue  greatness  of  soul,  and  there  can  be 
no  true  greatness  of  soul  without  tenderness,  sympathy,  and  a  philan- 
thropic desire  to  serve  others  to  the  utmost  of  our  capacity. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  I  shall  be  asked  for  practical  suggestions. 
Those  that  I  shall  give  will  be  few  and  brief.      They  are  these  : 

1 .  Let  Boards  of  Education  and  Principals  seek  for  character  in  the 
teachers  they  employ,  insist  upon  it  as  a  prime  requisite,  and  discharge 
teachers  who  haven  *t  it. 

2.  Before  beginning  to  teach,  or  as'soon  thereafter  as  possible,  obtain 
the  broadest,  deepest,  most  human  education  within  your  reach.  One 
is  not  even  prepared  for  teaching  Arithmetic  and  Geography  by  the 
study  of  these  branches  alone,  much  less  for  the  task  of  rearing  u|> 

•althy,  intelligent,  generous,  sweet-natured  men  and  women. 
(,  ICaintain  your  interest  in  the  noblest  thought  and  purest  senti-- 
nt  by  actively  supporting  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  or  whatever* 
tiocy  brings  the  best  education  to  your  doors,  asking  you  to  partid — 
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pate  in  its  advantages  there,  at  your  own  fireside  and  in  your  own  neigh- 
borhood. 

4.  Teach  the  best  literature  in  your  schools  that  your  pupils  can  un- 
derstand. They  can  understand  more  than  you  give  them  credit  for, 
perhaps  more  than  you  are  at  present  capable  of  understanding  yourself. 

5.  Introduce  the  Bible  into  the  schools,  in  the  least  objectionable 
manner,  as  soon  as  public  sentiment  and  Boards  of  Bciucation  will  allow. 
Try  to  live  by  its  best  and  purest  teachings,  and  induce  your  pupils  to 
do  the  same. 

6.  Bear  in  mind  the  threefold  ifature  of  your  pupil.  Do  not  stunt  the 
rest  of  his  body  in  order  to  cram  his  brain,  nor  enfeeble  his  moral 
nature  for  the  sake  of  86>^  instead  of  86^  per  cent,  in  examination. 
Give  his  afifections  and  love  of  beauty  a  chance.  He  will  thank  you 
iwr  it  by-and-by. 

7.  Cultivate  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  with  your  fellow-teachers  and 
irith  all  the  world.  Do  not  bury  yourself,  nor  allow  yourself  to  be 
boned.  Come  out  into  the  sun,  and  get  warmed  through  and  through; 
if  there  isn't  sunshine  enough  to  go  round,  try  the  experiment  of  con- 
tributing a  little  of  your  own. 

One  word  in  closing.  The  opinions  I  have  endeavored  to  express 
are  mine.  I  trust  they  are  shared  by  many  teachers,  and  should  be 
glad  if  they  were  shared  by  all.  My  views  may  not  be  representative 
ones,  not  such  as  you  would  wish  to  have  fathered  upon  you  as  an 
Association ;  no  one  should  assume  that,  as  an  Association,  you  are 
responsible  for  them.  You  are  at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  them,  as 
Bay  seem  best  to  you,  but  next  to  a  hearty  acceptance  I  should  wel- 
come a  vigorous  rejection,  accompanied  with  sound  reasons,  and  pro- 
daimed  to  the  world  as  the  policy  of  the  Association. 


Photographers  have  succeeded  in  so  perfecting  their  processes 
^t  they  are  now  able  to  photograph  a  cannon-ball  in  its  flight,  and  in 
some  cases  to  even  show  the  head  of  condensed  air  which  precedes  the 
projectile. 


Reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  suppose  that  personal  mo- 
rality can  be  maintained  without  religion,  or  national  morality  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  religious  principle. —  Washington, 
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WHY  IS  IT  THAT  BOYS  BECOME  LAZY,  INEFFICIENT 

AND  IRRESPONSIBLE  f 

A  recent  conversation  with  a  parent  has  convinced  me  of  the  impor 
tance  of  calling  attention  to  a  very  curious  phenomenon  in  the  relation 
of  growth  in  education. 

For  some  years  I  had  occasionally  noticed  passing  fits  of  stupidity 
in  some  of  my  best  boys,  for  which  I  could  not  in  any  way  account 
until  **  it  was  borne  in  upon  me'*  that  these  boys  were  all  at  that  time 
growing  rapidly,  and  that  this  mental  condition  was  in  some  way 
dependent  upon  their  growth.  Being  thus  induced  to  observe  more 
closely  I  became  convinced  that  this  very  absorbing  business  of  growth 
was  really  the  cause  of  the  stupidity  that  had  excited  our  astonishment 
and  that  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  it. 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  was  in  the  case  of  Alfred 
R.,  whom  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote  as  having  shown  in 
one  instance  extraordinary-  maturity  of  judgment  for  an  immature 
mind.  Mr.  C,  one  of  my  teachers,  came  to  me  one  morning  to  say 
that  Al.,  who  was  one  of  our  best  boys,  was  answering  in  such  a  fool- 
ish way  that  something  ought  to  be  done  with  him.  Leaving  my  class 
I  went  to  his  and  found  Al.  standing  at  the  blackboard.     I  said  : 

"  Al.,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

**I  don't  know,  sir." 

Requesting  Mr.  C.  to  ask  again  one  of  his  previous  questions,  I  lis- 
tened in  amazement  to  the  foolish  answer.  Asking  two  more  questions 
and  getting  answers  of  the  same  sort,  I  said  :  "  Mr.  C,  you  will  please 
be  so  kind  as  to  ask  Al.  the  regular  questions,  but  excuse  him  as  long 
as  he  answers  in  that  way.  He  has  been  growing  so  rapidly  that  his 
brain  doesn't  work.  He  will  most  probably  get  over  this  in  two  or 
three  days."  Audit  was  so.  He  soon  answered  as  usual  and  went 
on  without  a  break.  In  other  such  cases  I  noticed  headaches  and  gen- 
eral listlessness,  which,  however,  soon  passed  away,  and  the  result  of 
which  in  boys  of  good  character  could  be  readily  excused. 

There  was,  however,  another  phase  of  this  phenomenon  which  it  took 
me  a  much  longer  time  to  understand  and  appreciate. 

Quite  a  number  of  years  ago  I  had  in  my  school  a  boy  named  Alfred 
Y.  For  some  time  after  entering  the  school  he  did  very  well  in  his 
studies,  though  he  was  always  full  of  fiin.     Gradually,  however,  he= 
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became  more  and  more  laxy ,  and  all  my  exhortations  had  no  effect  upon 
him.  This  went  on  for  about  a  year.  When  he  came  back  the  next 
fall  to  begin  his  studies  I  said  to  him  : 

*'  Al.»  if  you  are  not  going  to  work  more  than  last  year,  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  begin. ' ' 

^'  Well,  sir,  I  think  I  shall  do  better." 
*'  Very  well ;  you  can  try." 

He  did  try,  and  succeeded  perfectly,  giving  no  trouble,  and  doing  all 
his  work  in  a  very  satifactory  manner. 

The  next  case,  some  years  after,  was  that  of  Harry  T.,   a  very  good 
fellow,  who  shot  up  and  spread  out  in  a  wonderful  way,  but  who  got 
so  intolerably  lazy  that  nothing  would  move  him.     All  the  efforts  of 
his  father  at  home  and  myself  at  school  for  a  whole  year  produced  so 
little  effect  that  the  next  fall  I  said  to  him  also  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  go  unless  he  could  do  better.     He  said  he  could,  and  he  did. 
In  the  next  year  he  did  much  more   than  he  had  done  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.     When  he  left  school  and  went  down  town  he  displayed 
the  same  energ>%  and  has  continued  to  show  it  ever  since. 

The  next  case,  that  of  Harry  N. ,  was  still  more  striking.  Not  being  able 
to  induce  him  to  work  at  school,  his  father  and  myself  agreed  that  it  was 
better  to  remove  him.  He  was  so  utterly  lazy  and  listless  that  no  appeals 
no  matter  of  what  kind  or  by  whom,  had  any  effect  upon  him.  His 
fether  tried  to  interest  him  in  business,  but  without  success.  There 
was  nothing  vicious  or  disagreeable  about  him,  but  a  terrible  amount 
of  inertia.  He  did  not  wish  to  do  anything  at  all.  He  was  utterly 
indisposed  to  any  exertion  of  mind  or  body.  His  father  sent  him  as  a 
sort  of  supercargo  around  Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco.  Even  this  did 
not  cure  him.  When  he  returned  he  was  just  as  indifferent  and  slug- 
gish as  before.  A  few  months,  however,  after  he  returned,  suddenly, 
one  morning,  he  went  down  town,  found  a  place  as  clerk  in  a  house  of 
good  standing,  and  has  been  there  hard  at  work  ever  since,  getting  down 
to  his  work  in  the  morning  by  8  o'clock,  working  steadily  until  6  p.  m., 
^d  "  blows  up"  any  one  of  his  young  friends  that  he  meets  who  has 
Bot  yet  settled  down  in  some  employment. 

Recently  Mr.  E.,  the  very  able  literary  editor  of  one  of  our  foremost 
journals,  stated  that,  when  a  growing  boy,  he  passed  from  the  Gram- 
mar School  to  the  High  School,  making  a  particularly  good  examina- 
tion. Soon  afterward  in  the  High  School  he  broke  down  utterly  in  his 
studies.  He  was  not  able  to  answer  in  any  reasonable  way  the  ques- 
tion.s  asked  him.     So  much  was  his  teacher  exasperated  at  this  stupid- 

• 

%  that  he  threatened  to  thrash  him.     Young  E.  said  to  him  : 
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"  Well.  sir.  I'm  not  fit  to  be  here.     The  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  go 
back  to  the  Grammar  School. 

He  did  so.  and  had  a  good  easy  time  there  for  aboat  three  months, 
being  so  familiar  with  what  was  there  required  that  little  or  no  mental 
exertion  was  necessar>-.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  le-entered  the  High 
School,  and  even  took  his  place  with  his  former  dass,  passing  a  good 
examination  on  the  very  matters  in  which  he  had  £dled  so  completely 
in  recitation,  nature  having  merely  **  let  up''  sufficiently  in  his  growth 
to  allow  some  share  of  nourishment  to  his  brain. 

The  last  case  that  I  shall  quote  has  just  occurred  in  my  own  fam- 
ily and  I  have  thus  had  twice  as  much  opportunity  for  obser\-ation. 

One  of  my  sons  increased  in  hight  and  bulk  very  rapidly,  and  now, 
though  only  14  last  Februarj*,  measures  five  feet  se\'en  inches,  and 
weighs  142  pounds.  Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago  he  began  to  be 
ver>'  lazy.  His  lessons  were  not  prepared,  he  complained  of  headaches 
and  not  feeling  well,  yet  when  sent  home  for  such  reasons,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  playing  ball  in  the  fields  near  our  house,  and  was  often 
ound  in  a  pleasant  comer  reading  a  pleasant  book.  He  appeared  to 
have  no  compunctions  of  conscience,  and  his  mother  and  myself  were 
ver>'  much  distressed  on  this  account.  It  was  very  difficult  to  ge^  him 
up  in  the  morning,  and  he  displayed  generally  the  same  utter  sluggish- 
ness, and  listlessness  that  had  distinguished  Harry  N.  He  forgot  mes- 
sages so  easily  that  he  was  of  less  use  to  us  than  the  younger  children, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  get  along  with  him  generally  as  well  as  we 
could.  He  took  such  a  loathing  to  all  studies  or  tasks  of  any  kind 
that  at  length  I  concluded  to  let  them  all  go.  I  told  him  frankly  that 
I  considered  him  to  be  a  sick  boy,  and  that  I  must  wait  patiently  until 
he  got  well.  I  said  I  should  in  the  meantime  employ  him  as  my  clerk 
or  to  assist  me  any  way  that  he  could. 

In  his  case  two  more  passing  diseases,  self-sufficiency  and  the  sea- 
fever,  added  their  complications.  As  to  the  first,  I  have  for  many  years 
been  convinced  that  16  is  about  the  wisest  age.  A  boy  generally  has 
at  that  age  more  sure  and  certain  knowledge  than  he  has  ever  had  before 
or  ever  will  have  again.  This  mental  condition  is  very  well  expressed 
in  the  old  proverb  which  says  that  **01d  people  think  young  people  to 
be  fools,  but  young  people  know  old  ones  to  be  fools.*'  Very  often  I 
have  sat  at  the  feet  of  these  young  Gamaliels  and  listened  to  their  won- 
derful wisdom.  Some  of  them  have  even  volunteered  to  run  me  and 
my  school.  When  I  have  had  time  to  spare  I  have  allowed  them  to  try 
it,  but,  they  soon  **came  to  grief,"  they  showed  that  at  that  age  con- 
ceJt,  like  hope,  "springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast;*'  and  though 
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the  whelming  waters  of  defeat  closed  over  them  apparently  forever, 
they  soon  came  up  as  bright  and  smiling  as  before,  striking  out  vigor- 
ously for  the  shore  of  some  new  El  Dorado  that  to  their  eyes  seemed 
so  sparkling  and  so  near.  P.  has  had  his  attack  two  years  earlier  than 
the  average,  but  it  is  by  no  means  slight. 

Of  course  when  a  boy  is  suffering  from  such  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  brain,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  have  any  amount  of  patience,  and 
to  keep  him  employed  at  something  so  as  not  to  allow  him  to  get  into  any 
bad  habits  from  idleness.  A  dentist  to  whom  I  sent  my  son  said :  *  *  The 
best  thing  you  can  do  with  that  boy  is  to  turn  him  loose  in  a  ten-acre 
lot  until  he  gets  done  growing. ' ' 

Sending  a  boy  out  on  a  farm,  or  letting  him  travel  with  a  tutor,  and 
learn  what  he  can,  or  giving  up  his  books  and  making  him  a  clerk 
somewhere,  are  among  the  best  methods  of  bridging  over  this  diflSculty. 
For  a  man  to  find  that  his  son  is  getting  more  and  more  lazy  and  use- 
less ;  that  he  sticks  to  it  that  he  did  say  a  thing  when  he  did  not ;  that 
he  promises  to  do  work  and  does  it  not ;  that  he  becomes  more  an 
more  indifferent  to  the  most  earnest  appeals  to  him  to  do  his  duty — as 
these  are  about  as  aggravating  and  alarming  things  to  a  conscientious 
parent  as  can  well  be  imagined  ;  but  if  physicians  tell  the  truth,  and 
the  cause  of  all  these  actions  is  cerebral  anaemia ;  if,  when  the  boy 
promises,  his  brain  cannot  perform,  why  should  we  expect  him  to  make 
bricks  without  straw?  Let  us  rather  bear  patiently  with  him  until  boon 
Nature,  turning  in  due  time  from  her  task  of  growth,  gives  again  its 
regular  rations  to  the  brain,  so  that  the  young  soldier  may  march  once 
more  along  the  path  of  duty  and  delight  us  with  his  progress.  If  his 
brain  be  well  cared  for  he  will  soon,  with  added  energy,  make  up  what 
lias  been  lost  and  press  onward  with  increased  vigor  in  the  race  of  life. 
-/  ^'  M'  '«  N^'w  York  Evening  Post. 
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One  township  of  Clearfield  county,  Pa.,  has  tried  the  plan  for  suffi- 
cient time  to  become  convinced  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  teacher, 
"scholars  and  patrons,  and  these  are  certainly  the  interested  classes  in 
every  district. 

1st.  It  is  to  the  teacher's  interest,  because  he  has  control  of  the 
books,  and  he  can  give  the  pupil  exactly  the  books  he  needs.  He  thus 
avoids  the  unpleasant  duty  of  compelling  the  pupil  to  throw  away  a 
book  that  is'  not  suited  to  him  and  purchase  a  new  one.     Furthermore 
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the  teacher  can  require  better  care  to  be  taken  of  the  books,  as  they  are 
the  property  of  the  district  and  not  of  the  pupils,  but  again  he  can 
have  a  full  supply  of  books  and  stationery  which  is  not  always 
the  case  under  the  old  system. 

2d.  It  is  to  the  scholars*  interest.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
the  brightest  scholars  in  a  school  come  from  the  poorest  families  in  the 
district,  while  they  may  be  supplied  with  all  the  books  that  are  required 
to  be  studied,  yet  they  have  none  outside  of  those.  They  cannot  afford 
dictionaries,  as  reference  books,  hence  they  are  bound  down  to  the 
adopted  text-books.  But  if  the  district  ftimishes  the  book,  at  a  very 
small  cost  a  few  reference  books,  &c.,  can  be  secured  for  each  school 
thus  placing  the  poorer  scholars  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  richer 
classmates. 

3d.  It  is  to  the  patron's  interest.  Here  is  where  the  great  benefit  is 
derived.  In  this  township  everything  is  furnished  from  the  slate  pen- 
cils in  the  primary  room,  to  Caesar's  Commentaries  in  the  High  School. 
The  total  expense  for  last  year  was  $233. 

There  were  ten  schools  in  the  township  averaging  forty  scholars  a 
total  of  400.  This  shows  an  average  cost  per  pupil  of  58^  cents. 
The  first  year  it  was  more  than  this,  but  even  the  first  year 
when  all  the  books  had  to  be  bought  new,  the  average  per  pupil  was 
less  than  $ i .  50.  No  parent  can  furnish  his  children  with  all  needed  books 
and  stationar>'  at  an  average  cost  of  fifty-eight  cents  per  year. 

Persons  living  here  who  have  two  or  more*  children  of  school  age 
say  their  whole  school  tax  is  not  so  much  as  the  expense  of  buying 
l)ooks  under  the  old  system. 

The  burden  of  buying  books  is   a  great  detriment  to  educational 

work,  especially  with  laboring  men,  who  are  compelled  occsaionally  to 

remove  from  one  district  to  another.     We  once  knew  a  poor  man  who 

moved  not  further  than  six  rods,  but  it  cost  him  $15  to  secure  books 

for  his  five  childrea.     He  had  crossed  the  fatal  borough  line,  and  his 

children  were  sent  to  different  rooms,  where  each  had  to  have  a  full  set 

of  books.     The  needless  expense  can  be  saved  by  each  district  furnish- 
ing the  hooks. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  that  might  be  given  did  ^ace  permit 
why  text-i>ooks  should  be  free.  We  hope  to  see  this  question  agitated 
and  brou>::ht  home  to  the  various  School  Boards  of  the  State. — £,  C.  S. 
Of'  Ptftfieiii,  /<7..  /;/  /iducatiofiai  A'rws, 


What  is  lilxTty  without  wisdom  and  virtue  ?     It  is  the  greatest  of 
all  passible  evils,  for  it  is  folly,  vice  and  madness  without  tuition  or 
reslrai n t . — AVw tiPtd  Hurkc, 
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PLASTIC  DRAWING. 

Whilt  the  straight  line  drawing  has  been  for  some  time  very  unsatis- 
^ctory  to  many  Kindergarteners,  the  efforts  to  find  something  better 
have  been  directed  mainly  to  outline  work.  Only  a  very  few  have  given 
plastic  drawing  any  consideration,  it  being  thought  wholly  impractica- 
ble. 

The  usual  objection  made  to  it  relates  to  method  rather  than  princi- 
ple. 

The  question  asked  is,  **  Can  this  be  done  ?'* — not,  *'  Is  this  the  true 
method?" 

The  educational  principle  should  be  first  well  weighed.  If  that  be 
sound,  then  trust  to  time  and  persevering  effort  to  work  it  out. 

Truth  and  expression  rarely  come  simultaneously.  Find  the  truth, 
and  correct  form  of  expression  is  bound  to  result.  In  this  belief,  as 
one  striving  to  see  all  sides,  I  offer  the  following  thoughts,  which  have 
formed  the  basis  of  my  work  for  two  years  past  in  the  Kindergarten. 

First,  we  have  the  time  worn  fact,  that  a  child  sees  an  object  as  a 
whole  before  he  sees  the  parts.  Also,  he  must  handle  contrasts  in  the 
concrete  before  he  can  in  the  abstract ;  as  differently  shaped,  whole  red 
objects  are  presented,  before  the  color  red  is  abstracted. 

Place  a  red  ball  before  a  child.  What  is  his  first  impression  ?  A  red 
ring  or  a  red  mass  ? 

Ls  drawing  the  expression  of  impressions  ? 

Is  not  an  outline  simply  the  result  of  the  shape  of  a  mass  ? 

Is  an  outline  abstract  or  concrete  ? 

Which  is  easier  ;  to  shape  an  object  by  outline,  in  either  straight  or 
^rved  lines,  or  by  a  flat  mass,  working  from  the  centre  out  ? 

What  can  a  child  the  more  easily  do,  draw  a  ring,  or  make  a  circular 
mass? 

Neither  a  circular,  unshaded  mass,  nor  a  circle  is  a  perfect  represen- 
^tion  of  a  spherical  form.  Which,  as  a  beginning  of  expression,  bears 
^he  closer  resemblance  to  a  solid  ? 

As  these  questions  have  presented  themselves  to  my  mind,  I  have 
^bought :  Suppose  a  child  is  naturally  inclined  to  draw  an  outline, 
*^ball  I  not  leave  him  to  do  it  ? 

^  the  other  hand,  suppose  it  to  be  natural,  the  question  comes? 
^  a  child  always  naturally  chose  the  easiest  mode  of  expression,  or 
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ihat  which  leads  eventually  to  true  educatioiial  results  ? 

A  child  may  spontaneously  draw  in  lines,  because  his  parents  and 
relatives  have  so  drawn  for  him  from  his  earliest  recollection,  and  he, 
ilso.  inherits  such  a  disposition,  which  may  cause  his  observation  to  be 
limited  to  outline.) 

It  is  not  thought  wise  to  leax'e  a  child  to  finrm  his  own  verbal  language 
unaided.  It  is  true  that  many  are  so  IcA,  and  have  afterwards  to  un- 
learn and  correct  bad  habits.  But  does  not  the  wise  and  thoughtful 
parent  furnish  that  which  will  sen*e  as  the  simplest,  best  basis  for  the 
development  of  speech  ?  So  it  would  seem  with  the  language  of  draw- 
ing. It  is  wise  and  reasonable  to  select  for  the  child  the  safest  steps ; 
not  to  arbitrarily  force  him  in  that,  or  any  directioa  ;  but,  let  the  help 
and  leading  be  in  the  line  of  what  seems  best. 

Education  requires  both  following  and  leading.  Too  often  we  alto- 
gether adopt  the  following  of  the  child's  inclination,  because  that  is 
easier  than  striving  for  the  wonderful  poise  and  balance  expressed  by 
Froebel. 

We  certainly  must  follow,  but  as  certainly  lead.  We  must  be  passive, 
yet  active  ;  which  at  times  caujses  despair  to  all  Kindergartneis. 

In  m>'  own  personal  experience  I  have  found  that  outline  drawing 
does  not  lead  to  so  much  true  observation  of  form,  nor  develop  so  much 
talent  in  the  pupil,  as  does  the  plastic.  Indeed,  it  tends  to  destroy  the 
soul  of  drawing. 

It  is  conventional  and  leads  to  design,  but  not  to  representation. 
Outline  limits  expression,  because  it  tends  to  limit  impression.  For  the 
child|is  called  on  to  see,  not  all  he  can,  but  only  onepart. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  plastic  does  not  interfere  with,  but  rather  aids 
and  leads  to  outline,  when,  at  a  later  stage  of  the  work,  we  abstract 
from  mass  for  design. 

Outline  is  only  the  shell,  not  the  spirit,  and  has  its  own  place  and 
time  :  hut,  as  yet,  I  have  been  unable  to  see  that  it  furnishes  the  true 
basis  or  method  for  expressing  unit>',  the  spirit  and  life  underlying  the 
relation  of  fonn 

Outline  isolates  an  object,  cuts  it  off  from  its  surroundings ;  plastic 
•epresentation  considers  it  in  its  relation  to  them  ;  we  see  the  object  by 
neans  of  its  surroundings,  /.  e.,  light  and  other  objects. 

This  may  sound  ver>'  complex,  but  the  child  is  to  know  these  truths 

mly  thrugh  his  feelings,  and  be  led  unconsciously  to  form  the  habit  of^ 

eizing  on,  and  relating  cause  and  effect  naturally  fiDm  the  phenomenon 

>efore  him. 
Place  an  object  in  the  middle  of  the  table  ;  each  child  sees  a  different 
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part  ;  or,  the  object  has  a  different  appearance  to  each. 

The  child  finds  that  his  picture  is  not  like  his  neighbors.  Is  his 
neighbors  wrong  ?  he  asks.  You  bid  him  place  himself  in  the  other's 
position  and  look ;  he  finds  that  a  different  position  gives  a  different 

view,  and  both  are  right. 

Worthy  of  consideration  is  the  fact  that  outline  is  more  uncompro- 
mising than  a  mass  ;  hence  more  difficult  and  discouraging,  since  it  is 
not  modifiable  if  wrong ;  whereas,  a  mass  is  yielding  and  flexible — 
can  be  modified  and  made  to  assume  a  different  shape  without  wholly 
destroying  the  representation. 

Is  it  not  true  to  educational  principles  to  begin  representation  with 
whole  solid  effects — perhaps  simply  a  flat  mass  at  first,  and  lead  to  the 
distribution  of  masses  by  which  an  object  is  made  visible  ? 

Is  it  not  better  to  use  a  mass  of  color,  instead  of  lines,  till  the  child 
observes  shading?  Will  not  his  impression  at  first  be  solid  color?  Is 
tbcre  any  point  to  be  given  a  beginner  that  cannot  be  brought  out  in 
relative  proportion  of  masses?  Some  will  say,  '*  Does  not  modeling  do 
all  this?'' 

Not  entirely.  One  great  difference  is,  modeling  does  not  necessite  a 
consideration  of  sormundings  and,  besides,  modeling  cannot  and  does  not 
take  the  place  of  drawing.  It,  of  course,  must  come  first  of  all ;  but 
outline  expression  hardly  follows  immediately .  An  attempt  to  repre- 
sent the  solid  by  means  of  drawing  could  better  be  the  next  step  ;  then, 
later on»  abstracting  curved  and  straight  lines  for  designing. 

At  that  pK)int  I  would  refer  to  an  essay  of  Ruskin,  which  is,  I  think, 
"The  Deteriorative  Effect  of  Conventional  Art,  to  be  found  in  '*  Two 
Paths  on  Art.'*  To  make  an  outline  and  then  fill  in,  is  like  going  from 
abstract  to  concrete,  reversing  our  usual  order.  Then,  too,  is  not  all 
creative  work  from  within  out  ^  While  deeply  impressed  with  this  view 
of  the  subject,  I  am  not  altogether  ready  to  say  that  a//  truth  is  on  this 
side.  Doubtless,  it  lies,  as  usual,  in  some  happy  mean,  which  in  this 
case  would  be  a  rare  and  skillful  combination  of  mass  and  outline.  But 

to  begin  representing  by  means  of  a  mass  now  seems  to  me  the  truer 
way. 

With  my  training  classes  I  have  tried  to  give  the  btnefit  of  all  opin- 
ions on  the  subject.  I  have  them  first  read  and  gain  all  that  is  possible 
00  outline  ;  then  show  Froebel's  drawing,  and  explain  its  relation  to 
bis  other  work  ;  show  and  explain  other  systems  embracing  curves. 
Miss  Schwedler's  curves  are  a  step  nearer  life  representation.  They  are 
niade  acquainted  with  the  educational  principles  of  mass  drawing,  that 
tbey  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  all.     They  are  least  acquainted  with 


Arter  in: 
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this  work,  and  I   ofier 
be  done  in  tliis  line.— 


\ 


A  TEACHER  .\SK2> :  "  What  are  the  requirentents  of  law  regarding 
:nrtn:ct:on  in  morale  and  manners,  and  how  shall  they  be 
l2LtiicrA''  Any  attempt  to  teach  them  in  the  sense  of  teaching  as 
applieti  :o  the  couimon  bianches  of  education  will  be  labor  lost.  Moral 
instruction  can  never  be  successfnlly  given  by  assigned  lesson  or  formu- 
las and  maxims,  but  onght  to  permeate  every  part  of  oor  daily  work 
in  the  schoolroom :  blo^>oming  out  in  varied  developments  and  reap- 
peanng  ever>'  day  and  hour.  In  the  schoolroom  the  child  should  draw 
in  morality  and  patriotism  as  he  inspires  air.  without  noticing  it.  Moral 
in>tni7i:on  should  Ix:  combined  with  everything :  but,  insensibily, 
like  t  :r/se  nutritive  element^  which  the  scientists  finds  re-appeafuig  in 
all  form>  *>(  food,  but  which  are  concealed  under  the  infinite  variety  of 
color  and  form  in  which  Nature  clothes  animals  and  plants,  and  which 
are  unwittingly  assimilated  without  a  suspicion.  Thus  will  moral 
instruction  enter  into  the  various  work  of  the  class,  the  readings,  the 
recitations  the  stories  related  by  the  teacher,  the  selections  of  fine  poe- 
try, and  romanco.  Ixring  ever>-where  present,  in  short,  without  its  pres- 
ence r^ing  remarked.  Instruction  in  morals,  patriotism,  and  the  undy- 
ing principles  of  free  government,  is  one  of  the  highest  educational 
demands  of  the  age.  and  to  the  end  that  we  may  worthily  respond  to 
it,  and  thas  raise  up  a  generation  of  citizens  both  healthy  and  strong, 
our  teachers  should  make  a  great  and  generous  effort  to  elevate  the 
character  and  quality  of  our  public  school  institutions. — Exchange. 
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A   /READING   LESSON. 

The  class  averaged  fourteen  years.  The  **  piece'*  to  be  read  was 
"Bingen  [on  the  Rine.'*  They  stood  in  the  **  regular  approved' *  posi- 
tion, with  books  held  well  down  in  left  hands  from  intelligent  faces. 

The  teacher  gave  the  word  to  John,  who  therewith  opened  his  mouth 
and  spake  in  an  well  contented  manner : 

A  soldier  of  the  L^on  lay  dying  in  Algiers, 

There  was  luck  of  woman's  nursing, 

There  was  dearth  of  woman's  tears; 

Rut  a  comrade  knelt  beside  him 

As  his  life-blood  ebbed  awav 

And  bent  with  pitying  glances 

To  hear  what  he  might  say. 

Teacher — **My  dear  John,  how  can  3^ou  read  about  the  poor,  dyiMg 
soldier  in  that  cold-blooded  way  ?     Mar>-,  read  the  same." 
Man  (in  a  high,  trembling  pitch) — 

A  8o-ldier  of  the  Liegion  lay  dy-y-ing  in  Algiers — 

There  was  la-ack  of  woman 'k  nursing 

There  was  de-art h  of  woman's  te:iiH 

Bu-u-ut  a  com-om-rude  knelt  beside  him 

As  his  life-blood  eb-bed  a-a-wav 

And  bent  with  pitying  glances 

To  he-ear  what  he  might  sa-ay. 

Teacher — '*  What's  the  matter  with  vour  throat,  dear  ?" 
Man- — *'  O,  beg  pardon  ;  I  thought  you  read  in  an  unusual  tone  of 
voice.    Well,  class,  tell  me  where  Algiers  is  aud  this  soldier  left  beau- 
^W,  peaceful  vine-clad  Bingen  to  lie  dying  in  Algiers  ?" 

Young  General  Reader — It's  in  northern  part  of  Africa  and  is  mostly 
^desert.  Gennany  wanted  it  for  her  own  and  sent  soldiers  to  fight  the 
Algerians  and  take  Algiers  if  they  could." 

Teacher — Can  you  tell  me  what  time  of  day  it  is  when  this  soldier 
lies  dying?" 

Young  girl — '*  It  says  farther  on  that  the  smi  set  as  the  soldier  fifi- 
i^hed  his  message  to  his  comrade?" 

Teacher — "Yes  ;  it  is  sunset.  The  red  light  from  the  west  streams 
o^er  the  battle  field  and  the  scorching  plains.  Men  and  horses  lie  dead 
and  dying  on  every  hand.  The  red  turbaned  Algerians  and  the  blue- 
^ated  Germans  .are  alike  shedding  their  life-blood  in  their  country's 
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cause.     Now,  who  is  this  young  man  who  is  dying  far  from  home  and 
friends?" 

Class—  *  •  A  soldier  of  the  Legion. ' ' 

''  Teacher — Yes.  And  you  know,  of  course,  that  the  Legion  means 
the  company  of  picked  soldiers,  or  the  ver>*  bravest  and  truest  men  in 
the  German  army.     Now,  Julia,  read.*' 

Julia  reads  in  a  natural  tone,  with  good  expression.  I  stayed  during 
the  lesson  and  found  that  as  soon  as  a  child  knew  what  he  was  readings 
he  read  well.  **  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient,*'  said  a  wise  one  of 
the  world.  Natural  tone,  natural  feeling — make  natural  reading.  Who 
was  it  that  ended  up  a  long  string  of  naturals  with  the  sage  warning : 
*'  But  not  a  natural  fool  ?"  Lucy  Agnes  Hayes. 

Mayxakd,  Mass. 

NEEDED    INSTITUTION, 

The  instance  of  little  lads  up  before  our  criminal  court,  charged  with 
ofifenses  so  serious  in  the  eye  of  the  law  that  its  strict  enforcement  would 
imprison  them  for  years,  is  not  an  uncommon  one  ;  neither  is  the  prob- 
lem which  faces  the  officers  of  the  law  novel.  What  to  do  with  boys 
of  lender  years  who  are  caught  upon  the  ver>'  threshold  of  a  life  of  crime 
is  a  question  to  which  our  codes  vouchsafe  no  answer.  The  creation 
of  institutions  especially  constructed  and  equipped  for  the  reception  and 
reformation  of  youthful  criminals  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of 
California  to-dav. 

It  would  not  be  necessary,  nor,  perhaps,  wise,  that  such  institutions 
should  be  exclusively  under  State  control.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  bet- 
ter  to  commit  their  management  to  the  counties  in  which  they  were 
placed.  It  has  been  found  true,  as  a  rule,  that  small  institutions  locally- 
officered  and  directed  do  much  better  in  their  care  of  the  erring  and  the 
unfortunate  than  larger  ones  managed  by  the  State. 

This  subject  of  the  reform  of  boys  just  entering  upon  lives  of  crime 
is  one  which  should  address  itself  to  the  attention  of  the  established 
moral  agencies  of  society  as  well  as  to  the  consideration  of  the  State. 
With  the  oft  repeated  boast  that  the  churches  of  the  land  do  more  for 
charity  than  all  other  social  agencies,  there  should  surely  issue  an  effort 
to  hold  these  erring  youths  back  from  destruction  by  some  especially 
directed  means.  We  suggest  to  the  Christian  churches  of  our  commun- 
ity tlie  wisdom  and  the  propriety  of  devising  and  endowing  an  institu- 
tion for  the  saving  of  such  lads  as  these.  Rest  assured  that  any  effort 
undertaken  in  this  direction  would  be  seconded  by  the  support  and  sym- 
pathy of  all  our  people  whose  hearts  and  pockets  are  ever  ready  to 
patronize  that  charity  which  begins  at  home. — San  Jose  Mercury. 
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THE  MORALIST'S  CRITICISM  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  remarks  were  made  by  Principal  A.  L.  Mann,  of  the 
Denman  Grammar  School,  San  Francisco,  at  the  late  State  Teachers* 
Association  in  Sacramento  during  a  discussion  on  "The  Moralist's 
Criticism  of  the  Public  Schools." 

He  regretted  that  the  illness  of  his  colleague,  Prof.  C.  H.  Allen, 
deprived  him  of  his  assistance  in  answering  Dr.  Barrows.  Besides  Dr. 
Bam)ws  had  sent  the  abstract  of  his  argument  to  Prof.  Allen,  who  had 
Delected  to  forward  it  to  Sacramento  ;  consequently  he  was  compelled 
to  answer  without  preparation  and  without  help. 

He  thanked  Dr.  Barrows,  in  the  name  of  the  Association,  for  the 
kindly  and  sympathetic  tone  of  his  criticisms  and  assured  him  of  the 
willingness  of  teachers  to  endeavor  to  profit  by  his  suggestions. 

He  thought,  however,  that  the  argument  of  Dr.  Barrows  was  open 
to  attack  at  two  points. 

1.  He  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  teacher  instructs  his  pupils  not 
asindix-iduals,  but  in  classes. 

The  class  is  [an  epitome  of  society  and  must  be  managed  upon  the 
Boral  principles  that  underlie  social  institutions,  or  it  will  not  be  suc- 
acecssfully  managed. 

2.  Dr.  Barrows  underrated  the  moral  value  of  good  secular  training 
in  public  schools. 

The  successful  teacher  must  necessarily  teach  his  pupils  to  be  punc- 
tual, diligent,  truthful,  self-reliant,  patient,  courteous,  respectful,  obe- 
dient, careful  of  the  property  of  others,  considerate  of  the  rights  of 
others.  If  he  does  not  do  these  things  he  will  fail  to  accomplish  the 
intellectual  result  that  he  is  direectly  aiming  at  and  which  the  moralist 
daims  are  all  he  secures. 

Turning  his  attention  to  some  of  the  other  speakers  who  had  seemed 
to  think  the  teacher  to  blame  for  every  social  error,  Mr.  Mann  said 
this  charge  rested  on  three  unfounded  assumptions  : 

1.  The  character  of  the  child  is  like  a  piece  of  clay  or  marble,  that 
can  be  fashioned  into  any  shape  by  the  exercise  of  superior  skill. 

2.  The  teacher  reaches  all  the  children  of  the  State  for  a  suflBcient 
length  of  time. 

3.  He  is  the  only  one  responsible  for|  the  moral  development  of  the 
child. 

Each  one  of  these  assumptions  was  analyzed  and  refuted. 

The  moralist  seems,  to  think  that  morality   can   be  taught  Uke 
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Geography,  by  fgi\\n%  it  a  defiaitc  pbce  on  tlie  pfogramme  of  recii 
turns.     The  speaker  pointed  ont  this  difiereiice:   that   the   facts     o/* 
Geography  are  new  and  can  be  ptesented  in  a  way  to  please  and  excite 
the  mind,  while  the  principles  of  aMMaiity  axe  plain,  simple  and  trite* 
and,  U  taught,  most  be  tai^fat  indiiectiy  by  anecdote,  by  formation  of 
haliits  of  truthfulness  and  thoroagimeas  in  connection  with  daily  work 
and  by  the  example  of  the  teadier. 

The  character  of  the  teacher  himself  was  shown  to  be  of  the  utmost 
imprjTtance.  This  character,  while  it  might  not  satisfy  our  ideal,  is 
already  high. 

The  audience  was  asked  to  compare  school  exhibitions  with  church 
fairs,  ctt^^lesiastical  synods,  ^ith  teachers'  conventions,  the  5,000  teach- 
ers of  California  ^ith  5.000  church  members  taken  at  random,  and  the 
nunifMrr  of  Sunday  school  Superintendents  with  that  of  public  school 
Su fieri ntendents  now  sojourning  in  Canada  as  unwilling  exiles. 

Ill  i(t\M'\\\s\(m,  the  speaker  said,  that  while  we  think  that  we  are  often 
harshly  and  unjustly  criticized,  and  made  responsible  for  the  short- 
comings r>f  j>arents,  mini.sters,  legislators  and  societ>'  in  general,  still 
wf  acknowledge  that  we  are  an  important  factor  in  the  formation  of  the 
rhara<  ItT  of  our  future  citizens;  we  accept  the  responsibility  and  will 
earnestly  use  every  means  to  make  ourselves  more  worthy  of  our  high 

TiiK  DfVKKSiTV  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  manual  training  seems 

to  Kfow.  and  the  greater  the  diversity  the  greater  the  probability  that 

nianual  training  as  an  element  of  common  school  education,  especially 
in  rural  sch<K)l»,  will  never  be  established  except  in  its  most  primitive 
form. 

Manual  training  as  a  means  of  mental  or  moral  culture  and  manual 
training  as  a  means  of  physical  culture  or  as  a  means  of  bee  >ming  ex- 
jKMt  in  the  use  of  tools  are  by  no  means  the  same.     But  we  find  our 
Nrw  \'ork   contemporary,  a  strong  advocate  of  manual  training  as  a 
nuMins  of  mental  culture,  drawing  the  line  at  sewing  and  cooking.     It 
holds  thill   sewing  gives  little  mental  culture  and  cooking  less  yet. 
Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  on  which  the  progressives  of  this  city  pride 
thenjsehes  it  is  the  introduction  of  cooking  into  their  Girls'  Normal 
Si'luMil   and  the  introduction  of  sewing  into  all  grades  of  the  girl's- 
schools.     To  deny  that  cooking  and  sewing  are  not  educational  in  theif 
aims  extvpl  in  u  utilitarian  sense  is  to  shatter  the  idols  rudely.     It^ 
leaves  our  city  no  plact*  to  stand.     But»  after  all,  here  lies  the  difficulty. 
Nohoth  doubts  the  utility  of  manual  training,  but  shall  itsaim  be  men- 
tal auil  mi»rul  culture*  or  shall  it  look  to  an  improvement  in  hand-workr 
for  itself  alone  ^     When  this  question  is  settled  we  shall  all  be  able  t 
di^euss  the  uttestion  mi>rt*  intelligently  and  to  some  purpose. — Educa 
/Antir/  .\V,*c\. 
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A  CIRCULAR    TO    TEACHERS, 

The  attention  of  teachers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  earnestly  invited  to 
the  following  circular,  which  we  publish  by  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Lillie  J.  Martin,  of  San  Francisco  : 

At  the  San  Francisco  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, held  in  July,  1888,  the  following  resolution  was  introduced  in  the 
Secondar>'  Department  and  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  any  and  all  persons  engaged  in  the  work  of  Secondary 
Education  be  publicly  invited  to  prepare  a  paper  on  some  important 
subject  connected  with  High  School  Instruction,  for  this  section,  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Association  ;  that  these  papers  be  examined  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  this  Department,  and  that  one  or  more  of  them 
he  placed  upon  the  programme,  if  found  to  be  of  suflScient  merit.  Such 
papers  are  to  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Secondary  Department  on 
or  before  March  i,  1889. 

Consonant  with  the  foregoing  resolution  we  earnestly  invite  all  those 

interested    in    the    most    advanced  methods    of   instruction    in    our 

High  Schools  to  consider  this  proposition  and  to  participate  in  the 

profit  to  be  gained  from  such  efforts.     The  purpose  is  to  secure  the 

best  papers  on  the  most  vital  subjects.     While  no  theme  is  dictated,  we 

suggest,  ''Methods  of  study   in  English,"  and  "  Methods  of  Work  in 

Science,"   as  two  of  the  subjects  which  are  now  attracting  universal 

attention.     The  papers  should  not  exceed  three  thousand  words.  They 

should  be  written  on  one  side,  either  with  type- writer,  or  in  a  plain, 

legible   hand.      All   the   papers   cannot   be   selected,    but   the   reflex 

influence  of  writing  upon  a  subject  after  due  investigation  and  thought 

will  be  of  value  to  the  author,  and  constitute  an  excellent  preparation 

for  the  enjoyment  and  discussion  of  whatever  paf)er  is  accepted  and 

placed  on  the  programme.     Each   writer  will  sign  a  fictitious  name  to 

the  manuscripts  sent,  and  will  place  in  sealed  envelope,  to  be  sent  at 

the  same  time,  the  correct  name  and  address  with  the  fictitious  name. 

This  will  avoid  all  favoritism   and   the  paper  chosen   will  be  chosen 

wholly  on  its  merits. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  time  for  sending  the  paper  is  March  ist ;  that 
the  length  is  to  be  not  more  than  three  thousand  words,  and  the  occa- 
sion of  reading,  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion.   Correspondence  is  earnestly  solicited.     Please  to  address, 

Yours  fraternally, 

A.  F.  NiTGHiNGALE,  President, 
ITIVi  Diverse^   Ave.,  Lake   View,  Chicago,  111.. 


ITE\f  FROM  A  GEOGRAPHY  PUBLISHED  /X  LONDOKT. 


The  G^'vemnicnt  ot   rbc    United  States  cuosisto  of  a  Presideiiti 
electee  ever>    ibar  years  ry  the  H^mse  ff  Rfprr%emimH7€s^  coosistiiig  oJ 
369  meniber^,  elected  by  tbc  vS  States  of  the  UmoB.**  &c.,  &c. 

"  It  Boston .  is  the  bcrthpiace  of  Dr.  Benjamin  FiankUn ;  and  heir 
the  iftssArnrL-ticn  trckt  i7a*.  1775." 

The  physical  aspect  oe'  Calzibniia  is  detei mined  by  /av  mumniam^ 
— the  Sierra  Nevada  and  tiae  Coast  Range — vhicii.  vith  the  proximity 
to  the  Pacicc.  gi\'e  peculiar  featmcs  to  tlie  dimate.  being  temperate 
near  the  cxiast,  hot  and  dry  ^au/  ff  ike  Sierrm^  and  cold  00  the  sonunits.'* 

"  Wlieat,  bariey.  hope,  hemp  and  flax  are  pfodnced  in  abundance, 
pariindarh  aronnd  Sam  Erama'Av  Bay.  The  wet  <y^gn«  is  not  intense 
in  November,  and  the  country  sofiers  finotn  occasiooal  drooghts  and 
freshets,  which  injure  the  crops." 

"  Grapes,  from  which  delicioiis  vines  are  made,  are  cnhivated  in 
the  warm  valleys,  and  the  silk  crvp  is  increasing :  but  the  most  impw- 
tant  productions  are  wheat  and  gold,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  an 
inexhatistive  supply." 

'*  Sacramento  is  a  modem  place — the  miners*  depot  far  an  extensive 
district. 

' "  San  Francisco.  I^o  miles  frcnn  Sacramento,  is  a  flourishing,  fawU- 
fifd  port  on  a  bar  of  samd  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  with  fiist  in- 
creasing commercial  intercourse.     The  enterprising  ^mit  of  its  inhab- 
itants is  practically  confirmed  b>*  the  piercing  of  the  Sierra   Nevada 
in  order  to  bring  water  for  the  city,  from  Lake  Takoe^  100  wUIes  disiantj** 

''  Utah  has  been  the  seat  of  the  Mormons  since  1S47.  ^^^  Mormons 
are  a  peaceful,  industrious  people,  vkase  tenets  (^parOcmlariy  that  of  tk^ 
practice  of  polygamy^  are  repugnant  to  most  of  ike  test  of  wumkind,** 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE  has  been  made  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universitjr 
in  requiring  examinations  in  ph>-sical  exercise  of  the  under-graduate 
students.  An  instructor  has  been  bus>-  for  several  months  giving  les- 
sons, and  the  examinations  will  be  held  in  February  on  the  parallel 
and  horizontal  bars  and  leaping.  The  grading  will  be  based  on  the 
improvement  made  and  not  on  stiength  and  skill.  A  mark  of  twenty 
irill  be  required  out  of  a  possible  thirty -six  for  a  pass. 
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5tate  Official  Department. 


February,  1889. 


IsA  G.  HoiTT,  Stote  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor, 


RECENT  DECISIONS, 

{^.— The  Trustees  granted  two  holidays  to  their  school.  The  Dep- 
uty Superintendent  refuses  to  draw  a  requisition  in  lull  for  the  last 
month's  work  on  these  grounds.  Have  not  Trustees  a  right  to  declare 
a  holiday  and  allow  the  teacher  pay  for  the  same  ? 

.^.—Trustees  have  a  right  to  declare  holidays,  when  they  think  best, 
and  teachers  should  not  be  deprived  of  their  pay  for  such  days.  It  is 
not  the  teacher's  fault  that  school  is  dismissed.  See  former  decisions 
in  Journal,  August  and  November,  1887,  and  October,  1888. 


C/.— Does  the  law  state  that  teachers'  warrants  must  be  signed  by 
two  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees?  When  one  Trustee  is 
elected  Clerk,  is  not  that  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  he  is  authorized 
to  make  out  and  sign  warrants  ? 

J.— All  teachers'  orders  should  be  signed  by  at  least  two  Trustees. 

The  fact  that  one  is  elected  Clerk,  does  not  authorize  him  to  draw 

orders  without  further  action  of  the  Board  ? 


y.-— Can  I,  being  the  holder  of  an  expired  certificate,  substitute  for 
a  short  time,  with  the  consent  of  the  Trustees  ? 

./.—No  person  who  is  not  the  holder  of  a  legal  certificate  in  full 
force  and  effect,  has  a  right  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 


(y,— How  many  days  are  to  be  counted  in  each  of  the  following 
months,  school  having  been  dismissed  for  the  reasons  given  below  : 
First  month. — One  day  on  account  of  circus.  Second  month. — Teach- 
ers' Institute,  (five  days).  Fourth  month. — Election  (one  day). 
Fifth  month. — Leak  in  roof  (one  day)  ? 

.■/.— The  teacher  is  entitled  to  pay  on  all  days  mentioned  above. 
The  number  of  days  in  the  month  in  which  .school  is  actually  in  ses- 
sion should  be  counted  in  making  up  the  average  attendance. 


i 
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Q. — Has  a  teacher  the  right  to  omit  either  of  the  branches  in  the 
course  of  study  as  prescribed  by  the  County  Board  of  Education  ? 

A. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  County  Boards  of  Education  to  prescribe 

the  course  of  study  for  each  grade  (Sec.  1663).     It  is  the  dut>'  of  the 

teacher  and  Trustees  to  enforce  this  course,  (Sec.  161 7,  Sub.  10,  and 

Sec.  1699,  Sub.  3).     It  is  the  duty  of  pupils  to  follow  this  course  of 

study,  (Sec.  1684). 

Q. — Who  has  the  power  to  accept  the  resignation  of  a  School  Trus- 
tee ? 

A. — It  should  be  tendered  to  and  accepted  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendent. 


Q. — Is  it  necessary  for  a  Board  of  School  Trustees  to  advertise  for 
plans  and  specifications  ? 

.  /. — It  is  the  legal- course  to  follow. 

Q. — Will  the  elementary  grammar,  the  physiology  or  the  geogra- 
phies of  the  State  Series  be  ready  for  use  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
school  vear? 

A. — We  hope  to  have  the  elementary  grammar  and  the  physiolog>' 

ready  at  that  time.     Neither  of  the  geographies  will  be  ready  then. 


IMPORTANT  TO    TEACHERS, 

The  Convention  of  County  Superintendents  added  a  subdivision 
Fifth  to  Section  1858  of  the  Political  Code,  at  the  recent  meeting  in 
Sacramento,  in  their  recommendations  to  the  Legislature.  It  is  de- 
signed to  provide  for  the  prompt  payment  of  teachers*  salaries,  and 
save  them  the  necessity  of  discounting  their  salary  warrants.  State 
Superintendent  Hoitt  will  urge  its  passage  and  thinks  it  will  be  adopted. 
It  was  also   unanimously  adopted  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association  : 

"  Fifth — Whenever  in  any  school  year,  prior  to  the  receipt  by  the 
counties,  cities,  or  cities  and  counties  of  this  State  of  their  State,  count>% 
or  city  school  fund,  the  school  district  or  cities  shall  not  have  sufficient: 
money  to  their  credit  to  pay  the  properly  audited  warrants  against 
them,  the  county,  city,  or  city  and  county  Superinttadent  shall  give^ 
the  Treasurer  of  said  county,  city,  or  city  and  county  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  school  money  that  will  next  be  paid  into  the  county, 
city,  or  city  and  county  treasury,  stating  the  amount  to  be  apportioned 
to  each  district.     Upon  the  receipt  of  such  estimate,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Treasurer  of  said  county,  city,  or  city  and  county  to  trans- 
fer from  any  fund,  not  needed  to  pay  claims  against  it,  to  the  proper 
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srhool  fund,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
estimated  by  the  Superintendent,  and  he  shall  immediately  notify  the 
Superintendent  of  the  amount  so  transferred.  The  funds  so  transferred 
to  the  school  fund  shall  be  re-transferred  by  the  Treasurer  to  the  fund 
from  which  they  were  taken,  from  the  first  money  paid  into  the  school 
fund  after  the  transfer. 


Nashville,  Tknn.,  Dec.  30,  1888. 
Hon.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  State  Supt.  Public  Ins. 

Sacramento,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir: — I  have  just  returned  from  Jackson,  Miss.,  where  I  have 
been  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Miss.   State  Teachers'  Association. 
Your  telegram,  which  arrived  during  my  absence,  has  just  been  handed 
me.    It  was  sent  to  my  residence,  and  laid  aside  for  my  return.     I 
regret  that  my  son  did  not  think  to  carry  it  to  our  Secy.,  Prof.  Good- 
man ;  so  that  a  prompt  reply  could  have  been  sent  during  the  session 
of  your  Association.     We  appreciate    the  cordial  expressions  of  your 
Association.     Such  co-operation  sets  us  to  work  with  renewed  energy, 
and  encourages  us  to  feel  that  we  have  friends  in  the  west.     Not  having 
the  address  of  Pres.  Albert  S.  Cook,  I  write  to  you,  with  the  request  to 
communicate  to  him,  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  your  Association,  our 
thanks  for  your  kind  expressions,  and  our  renewed  invitation  to  Nash- 
nlle,  and  our  assurances  of  a  hearty  welcome.     I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  in  Washington  in  March,  and  shall  always  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you.     In  most  of  our  arrangements,  we  are  using 
the  plans  of  your  committee  as  a  guide.         Very  truly  yours, 

W.  R.  Garrett. 


Editorial  Depart/nept. 


We  have  been  requested  to  designate  some  books  which  would  be 
helpful  to  the  teacher.  We  gladly  do  this,  because,  if  there  any  who 
wish  to  improve  themselves  professionally,  no  pains  should  be  spared 
to  give  them  the  assistance  they  desire.  This  is  emphatically  an  age 
of  books.  They  are  written  on  every  conceivable  subject,  and  educa- 
tion, both  as  a  science  and  an  art,  has  its  full  share  of  attention. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  general  trend  of  public  thought  was 
directed  so  much  toward  supplying  the  needs  of  young  people  as  at 
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present.  Hardly  a  week  passes  but  some  new  device  for  either  the 
amusement  or  instruction  of  children  is  brought  to  our  attention.  It 
would  seem  that  many  of  the  brighest  minds  in  the  country  are  con- 
stanty  devising  ways  and  means  for  supplying  wants,  real  or  fanceid, 
whether  material,  intellectual  or  spiritual.  Of  all  the  lines  of  thought 
and  labor  none  are  more  prolific  than  those  devoted  to  the  educational 
problem.  There  are  schemes  and  methods  and  theories,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  without  number.  All  this  is  promising,  because  fix)m  the 
whole  mass  the  bad  will  be  eliminated  in  time,  and  the  really  valuable 
remain.  We  shall  be  compelled  to  endure  the  crude  and  vicious  in  the 
meantime,  but  that  this  experimental  period  may  be  as  brief  as  possi- 
ble, it  is  necessary'  that  every  true  teacher  should  spare  no  pains  to  get 
at  the  truth.  The  Ipossession  of  a  County  Certificate,  or  even  a  Life 
Diploma,  gives  but  little  evidence  that  even  a  few  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  mind-culture  have  been  made  a  basis  for  class-room  work^ 
or  has  been  even  discerned.  The  public  has  no  use  for  the  physician 
or  the  lawyer  who  ceases  professional  reading  upon  securing  a  diploma,, 
and  it  should  not  have  for  the  teacher.  We  hope  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  provisions  shall  be  made  whereby  properly  certificated 
teachers  will  be  required  to  pursue  a  specified  course  of  professional 
reading  as  a  condition  for  continued  validity'  of  the  certificate.  It  may 
be  an  ungracious  remark  to  make  and  it  may  possibly  be  false,  still  w^e 
are  compelled  to  say  that  teachers  as  a  class,  are  not  given  to  reading 
those  books  which  are  intended  to  make  them  better  prepared  to  per- 
form their  duties.  Our  present  methods  of  certifying  that  A.,  B.  and 
C.  are  qualified  to  teach  seem  to  be  taken  as  an  implication  that  the 
qualification  is  complete  and  that  nothing  farther  needs  to  be  done.  It 
is  a  gratifying  indication,  therefore,  when  an  inquiry  is  made  concern- 
ing books  which  will  give  a  broader  view  of  the  educational  field.  We 
give  herewith  a  few  titles  which  we  know  to  be  good.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York,  publish  the  International  Series,  which  comprises  a. 
list  of  books  esixjcially  prepared  for  a  professional  library'  for  teachers. 
All  are  edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris.  Vol.  I.  Rosenkranz's  "  Philos- 
ophy of  Kducation  :"  Vol.  II.  Painter's  '^History  of  Education  f  VoL 
III.  Laurie\s  **  Rise  of  Universities;'*  Vol.  IV.  Morrison's  ^^Ventila- 
tioo  and  Warming  of  vSchool  Buildings  ;"  Vol.  V.  Froebel's  **  Educa- 
'*  Vol.  VI.  Baldwin's  *' Elementary  Psychology;"  Vol.  \'II- 
"  Mind  of  the  Child  :"  Part  I.  **  The  Senses  and  the  Will  ;' ' 
Kay'8  **Mcmor>';"  Vol.  IX.  Preyer's  **  Development  of 
BCt;"  also  by  the  same  publishers.  Bain's  **  Education  as  a 
•*  Baldwin's  **Art  of  School  Management;"  Greenwood's 
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•*  Principles  of  Education  Practically  Applied;"  Johonnot's  **  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Teaching  ;  *'  MacArthur*s  '*  Education  in  its  Rela- 
tion to  Manual  Industry  ;*'  Spencer's  **Education  ;  *'  Sully's  "  Teach- 
er's Hand-Book  of  Psychology;"  and  Sully's  **Outlines  of  Psychology." 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  of  Boston,  publish   Payne's  **  Compayre's  His- 
tory of  Pedagogy"  and  Payne's  **Compayre's  **Lectures  on  Pedagogy." 
**The  Science  of  Education,"  by  Francis  B.  Palmer.    Principal  of 
the  N.  Y.  State  Normal  School  at  Fredonia,  is  published  by  Van  Ant- 
werp, Bragg  &  Co.  of  Cincinnatti,  O.;  the  *Thillips'  Exeter  Lectures" 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  of  Boston  ;  Brooks'  **  Normal  Methods  of 
Teaching,"  by  the  Normal  Publishing  Company,  and  Payne's  '*  Con- 
tributions to  the  Science  of  Education,"  by  Harper  Brothers  of  New 
York.     E.  L.  Kellogg   &   Co.  of  New  York  publish   the  following: 
Love's  **  Industrial  Education  ;"  Currie's  **  Early  Education  ;"  The 
Reading  Circle  Library;  No.  i.  Allen's  **  Mind  Studies  for  Teachers  ;" 
No.  2.  Froebel's  *' Autobiography  ;"  No.  3.    Hughes'  **  Mistakes  in 
Teaching  ;  "  No.  4.  Wilhelm's  '^Student's  Calendar;"  No.  5.  Hughes' 
"Securing  attention;"  Seeley's  "  Grube's  Method  of  Teaching  Arith- 
metic ;"  Patridge's  '*Quincy  Methods  ;  "  Parker's  '*  Talks  on  Teach- 
ing; "  **  The  Practical  Teacher  ;"  Tate's  **  Philosophy  of  Teaching  ;" 
Payne's  **  Lectures  on   the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  ;"    Fitch's 
"Lectures  on  Teaching;"    Shaw  and   Donnell's  '*  School  Devices  ;" 
Teachers'    Manual   Series;"     Kellogg's    "School     Management;" 
Johnson's  *'  Education  by  Doing  ;"  Welch's  "Talks  on  Psychology." 


Wk  havk  received  from  State  Superintendent  Hoitt  the  Thir- 
teenth Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  we  have  perused  it  with  much  interest.  A  general  view  of  the 
growth  and  condition  ofthe  public  school  department  is  given,  together 
vith  several  recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature 
now  in  session.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  report  may  be  considered  as 
favorable  both  as  to  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  our  educa- 
tional work,  and  as  to  promise  for  the  future. 

Among  the  recommendations  there  are  several  which  are  so  mani- 
festly in  the  interest  of  our  schools  that  we  hope  our  legislators  will 
see  that  they  are  incorporated  into  the  general  school  law. 

Incur  way  of  thinking,  that  which  relates  to  counties  or  cities  fur- 
nishing free  text-books  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  This  course 
has  been  pursued  in  several  localities,  and  can  be  considered  no  longer 
^s  an  experiment.     We  know   of  no  case  in  which  there  has  been  a 
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return  to  the  old  plan  after  the  free  text  book  method  has  once  been 
adopted ;  in  fact,  the  longer  it  is  in  operation  the  better  it  is  liked. 
Experience  favors  the  change,  and  we  trust  the  recommendation  of 
Supt.  Hoitt  will  be  enacted  in  the  form  of  a  law. 

As  we  view  the  entire  subject  of  x>risons  and  criminals,  we  are  unable 
to  understand  how  it  is  that  so  many  legislatures  fail  to  see  the  supreme 
importance  of  properly  classifying  criminals  in  our  prisons,  and  of 
establishing  an  institution  where  juvenile  ofienders  can  be  reformed. 
If  the  organization  and  successful  management  of  a  Reform  School  was 
one  of  those  chimerical  schemes  which  oniy  existed  in  the  fertile  brain 
of  an  enthusiast  there  might  be  reason  in  delay,  but  when  we  have  so 
much  evidence,  not  only  of  its  practicability,  but  of  its  decided  success 
in  saving  boys  from  lives  of  crime,  there  surely  should  be  no  hesitation 
in  establishing  a  Reform  School  in  California. 

We  are  also  pleased  with  Superintendent  Hoitt* s  plan  for  County 
High  Schools.  We  can  see  no  objection  to  authorizing  the  citizens  of 
a  county  to. make  provision  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  school  which  shall  bridge  over  the  inter\'al  which  now  separates  the 
coTiimon  school  from  the  Universit}',  It  would  seem  that  simple  jus- 
tice demanded  that  the  state  system  of  schools  be  so  arranged  that  a 
close  connection  would  be  made  between  each  grade  and  the  one  next 
above  it.  At  present  the  students  of  several  counties  are  virtually 
deprived  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  State  University,  as  far  as 
the  existing  school  law  is  concerned,  simply  because  it  is  placed  beyond 
their  reach.  This  ought  not  to  be,  and  if  the  legislature  \^'ill  do  it*^ 
part,  we  are  sure  the  cause  of  education  in  California  will  receive  an 
iinj>etus  in  the  right  direction. 


Many  ok  our  readers  who  attended  the  National  Educational 
Association  will  doubtless  remember  a  paper  read  by  Miss  Lillie  J. 
Martin  and  the  high  encomiums  it  received.  We  are  pleased  to  state 
that  Miss  Martin  has  joined  the  ranks  of  California  teachers,  having 
been  elected  to  a  position  in  the  Girls'  High  School  of  San]  Francisco. 
We  congratulate  the  city  and  the  school  that  they  have  gained  so  valu- 
able a  teacher.  The  following  is  what  the  Indianapolis  Journal  says 
about  her:  "  Miss  L.  J.  Martin,  who  has  just  been  called  to  the  high 
position  of  vice-principal  and  master  of  science  in  the  girls'  High-school 
of  San  Francisco,  is  a  graduate  of  Vassar  College.  She  has  taught  the 
entire  range  ot  science  in  the  Indianapolis  High-scho  »1,  but  her  great- 
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est  work  has  been  as  teacher  of  inorganic  chemistry  ;   the  laboratory 
was  built  after  her  plans,  and  the  work  in  general  and  analytical  chem- 
istry has    attracted  the    attention  of  teachers  throughout  the  State. 
Miss  Martin  has  been  a  contributor  to  various  scientific  and  educa- 
tional journals,  and  has  read  numerous  papers  before  educational  con- 
ventions.    Her  summers  have  been  spent  in  the  laboratories  of  Har- 
vard, Ann  Arbor  and  Cornell,  with  eminent  science  teachers  in  chem- 
istry and  botany.     Her  departure  is  regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  pupils, 
teachers  and  friends  in  this  city,  who  have  been  attracted  no  less  by  her 
genial  and  womanly  nature,  than  by  her  succsss  as  a  teacher  of  youth." 


Mrs.  Mary  A.  Kincaid,  principal  of  the  Normal  Department  of  the 
Girls'  High  School,  well  known  to  be  interested  in  every  thing  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  the  schools  of  San  Francisco,  invited  the 
teachers  of  the  High  School  and  a  few  school  oflBcers  to  meet  Miss  Mar- 
tin at  an  afternoon  reception,  Saturday,  the  9th  of  January . 

Gentlemen  and  ladies  in  chatty  groups  filled  both  spacious  parlors, 
now  surrounding  the  slight  figure  of  the  new-comer,  whose  broad  brow, 
thoughtful  and  calm, [seemed  to  contain  a  world  of  strength;  snd  then 
drifting  away  to  congratulate  each  other  on  an  acquisition  to  their 
number. 

A  "symposium  "  of  wit  and  mirth,  and  the  cheer  of  choice  refresh- 
ments were  offered  by  the  hostess  and  her  sisters,  and  the  many  guests 
heartily  enjoyed  it,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  so  gracefully  given,  for 
them  to  express  to  Miss  Martin  their  pleasure  at  her  coming. 


FIVE  DOLLARS, 


The  Publishers  ot  \,\i^  Journal  offer  a  prize  of  FiveDoUars  for  the  best 
oral  exercise  presenting  the  subject  of  "  The  Earth  in  Space,"  includ- 
ing shape,  motions,  continental  forms,  and  mountain  ranges  consti- 
tuting the  primary  axes  of  the  continents.  What  is  wanted  is  an  exer- 
cise, not  the  description  of  an  exercise. 

The  Publishers  offer  also,  a  prize  of  Five  Dollars  for  the  best  descrip- 
tion, by  any  pupil  under  eleven  years  of  age,  certified  by  the  teacher 
to  be  wholly  the  work  of  the  pupil,  of  the  school  house  and  grounds, 
embracing,  with  anything  else  of  interest,  the  following  points  : 
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1.  Kind  of  ground  the  house  stands  on — ^hill,  slope,  direction  o 
slope,  plain,  valley. 

2.  Faces  how. 

3.  Size,  number  of  rooms,  closets,  etc. 

4.  Materials  of  which  made — ^brick,  stone,  wood,  diflferent  kinds  of 
wood,  material  found  where,  prepared  where. 

5.  Materials  of  teacher's  desk,  pupils*  desks,  kind  of  wood,  where 
obtained. 

6.  Walls — white,  tinted,  papered,  colored,  clean,  soiled,  etc. 

7.  Surroundings — ^pleasant  or  otherwise  ?  why  ? 

Pupils  may  be  assisted  in  getting  all  information  necessary-  to  enable 
them  to  write  the  description.  Name  and  age  of  each  pupil  must  be 
on  the  paper. 

The  first  prize  will  be  sent  to  the  teacher  sending  the  best  exercise, 
and  the  second  prize  to  the  pupil  writing  the  best  description. 

The  competing  exercises  must  be  sent  to  the  publishers  by' the  City 

or  County  Superintendent  only,  and  only  one  exercise  can  be  received 

from  any  one  City  or  County.     City  and  County  Boards  and  Superin- 
tendents may  adopt  any  method  of  selecting  the  one  which  seems  best. 

All  competing  exercises  must  be  in  by  March  15th. 

Should  the  interest  taken  in  these  exercises  warrant  it,  propositions 
for  others  will  be  made  in  the  April  number. 

Send  competing  papers  to  J,  B.  McChksney. 

Oakland,  California. 


A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  is  oflerecl  by  The  Academy  for  the  best  essay  on  "'Englisli  in 

Secondary  iSchoolM."  The  incn^ascti  proniinenc-e  of  KngliRli  in  School  progranimes,  and 
the  lark  of  any  generally-acce|4e<i  plan  or  system  of  work,  have  nrompted  the  editor  of 
TV  A>'>i(h'uvj  to  otter  a  special  inducement  to  those  who  have  aevoted  thought  to  the? 
teaching'  of  English,  and  who  have  detinitc  ideas  of  the  method  of  such  teaching.  Th*p- 
cHSjiys  may  l)e  upon  the  teiiching  of  Englii^h  literature,  methods  of  grammatical  atudy^., 
ronipo^itiim  work  of  rhetoric,  etc.,  hut  no  weight  will  Ihj  attached  to  arguments  in  favo  ■: 
of  teaching  Knglish.  Contestants  must  contine  themselves  simply  to  practical  expo&m- 
tion  of  results  sought  and  of  the  means  of  attaining  these  results  in  the  school-roonrm 
While  literary  merit  will  not  l)e  disregarded,  the  decision  of  the  judges  will  rest  mainl^^ 
on  ilie  practical  help  atlordcd  to  teachers  hy  the  article.  The  competition  is  open  to  a.Ti 
persons,  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

The  following  are  the  conditions: 

No  paper  is  to  excee<l  in  length  '),(HH)  words. 

The  paper  awarded  first  jirize  by  the  committee  shall  become  the  property  of  ZVr<' 
Accuieiny. 

.\ny    papers  of  special  merit,  which  may  receive   honorable  mention,  shall  al*M» 
l>ecoi!ie  the  i)roperty  of  Thf  Ararlenuj. 

Papers  must  be  legibly  written  so  as  to  be  published  without  copying,  must  Ix* 
signed  with  a  Hctitious  name  (the  real  one  being  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope),  anri 
must  be  rweive<l  at  the  office  of  The  Academy  on  or  before  April  15,  1889. 

Maniis<Tipts  not  receiving  prize  or  honorable  mention,  will  be  returned  if  stamps 
are  enclosinl.     If  further  informati(m  is  desired, address 

The  Academy,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


COUNTY   NEWS  DEPARTMENT. 
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Qoupty  fl^u/s  Depart/nept. 


ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Alameda  County 
Hoard  of  Education  held  January  19,  Mag- 
'^ie  A.  Gill  of  San  Leandro  was  recom- 
mended to  the  State  Board  for  an  Educa- 
tional Diploma,  and  James  Mallock  of  Oak- 
land for  a  Life  Diploma.    The  following 
vere  granted  Grammar  Grade  certificates : 
Dt^ie  K  Kockefellow,    Annie  E.  Griffin, 
Anthony  Rose,  Annie  L.  Femmel  and  El- 
len McFarland. 

Tbere  have  been  a  number  of  changes 
among  the  teachers  of  the  county  schools 

daring  the  past  few  weeks     Anthony  Rose 
has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Newark 
si'hool,  and  Miss  Estelle  Ingraham  assist- 
ant.   The    former    graduated   from    the 
'i-hool  some  time  since,  and  subsequently 
smdaated  from  the  Normal  school.    C.  E. 
Arnold  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
I»ablin  8chix>l^    vice  W.   G  McKean,    re- 
•i^ned      Miss   Fannie    Griffin    has    been 
elected  to  a  position   in  the  Castro  vallev 
^hool.    Miss  Annie  Lvon  has  be«»n  elected 
principl  of  the   primary   department  of 
the  Irvington  school.     Frank  Dunn,  Miss 
H.  I.  Brown  and  Miss  May  Hilton  have 
Wn  elected  to  positions  in  the  Centerville 
*hoo].    Mr.  Bumette  has  accepted  a  posi- 
'Jon  in  the  Warm  Springs  school.     Elmer 
Brownell  and  Lima  Carter  have  been  elect- 
^  to  positions  in  the  Decoto  school. 

For  wme  time  past  the  trustees  of  the 
Uvermore  school  have  been  much  troubled 
in^iecuring  a  principal  who  would  give  sat- 
isfaction. A  few  days  ago  C.  H.  Clement 
<'f  Stockton  was  elected  to  the  position.  He 
»as  formerly  principal  of  the  Tompkins 
school  of  this  city.  Subsequently  he  re- 
nwTed  to  Stockton,  where  he  was  elected 
Police  Judge.  Recently  he  has  been  prac- 
ticing law  in  thai  city. 


8AN  LUIS  OB18PO  COUNTY. 


The  County  Board  of  Education  met  at 
the  Court  House  Monday  morning,  Jan.  7, 
at  10  o'clock,  present,  full  board.  After 
reading  the  minutes  and  other  routine  bus- 
iness, the  following  proceedings  were  had : 
Upon  Normal  diplomas  and  satisfactory 
evidence  of  successful  experience  in  teach- 
ing, the  following  were  granted  Grammar 
Grade  certificates:  Ella  F. Murphy,  Madge 
Clayes,  Henry  C.  Welch,  Mrs.  Annie  B, 
Moore,  Abbie  F.  Phillips,  Comettie  M. 
Fitzwater,  Louise  G.  Roney,  Laura  L.  Lil- 
ley.  Primary  certificates  were  granted 
upon  Normal  diplomas  to  Emma  M.  Steph- 
ens, Hilda  Soderstrom,  and  Annie  J.  Hall. 
Mrs.  Kittie  H.  Angelo  was  granted  a 
Grammar  Grade  certificate  on  a  State  Ed- 
ucational diploma.  The  following  Gram- 
mar Grades  were  issued  upon  Life  diplo- 
mas:  F.  E.  Darke,  E.  N.  Warren,  and 
Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thorpe.  G.  W.  Davis  and 
Miss  Mary  Hays  were  granted  Grammar 
Course  certificates,  the  former  upon  Nor- 
mal diploma  and  the  latter  upon  a  Life 
diploma,  satisfactory  proofs  of  standing  in 
examination  in  all  the  branches  included, 
being  given.  Miss  Ella  F.  Bailey  was 
granted  a  Grammar  (Jrade  upon  a  diploma 
of  thel'niversitv  of  California  and  evidence 
of  successful  cxjierience  in  teaching.  Res- 
olutions were  pai«ed  recommending  Miss 
Annie  L.  Hornsby  and  J.  D.  Beggs  to  the 
Slate  Board  for  Educational  diplomas. 

Adjourned. 


BUTTE  COUNTY. 

Senator  Jones  has  introduced  a  billui 
the  Senate  appropriating  $50,000  to  com- 
plete and   furnish   the  Northern   Branch 
Normal  School  at  Chico. 
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SONOMA  COUNTY. 

The  result  of  the  last  examination  of 
teachers  for  certificates,  held  in  Santa  Rosa 
is  announced  as  follows:  Grammar  Grade; 
Mary  L.  Hurke,  Mrs,  S.  E.  Slusser,  Lillian 
B.  IloUling,  Minnie  O,  Colby,  Sadie  E. 
Wise,  Julia  L.  McCarthy,  Lizzie  Penny- 
packer,  C.  H.  Neilson,  Bertha  Neyce,  Nel- 
lie F.  Enierv. 

Primary  Grade  with  privilege  of  (J  ram- 
inar  (irade  after  one  year's  experience — 
Frances  L.  O'Meara,  Henry  Forpyth,  Em- 
ma Kellogg.  ! 

Primary  (irade — Martha  Breeding,  Het-  ; 
tie  Hoyt,  Annie  E.  Palmer,  Annie  Gray, 
Annie  M.  Lane,  Winifred  Smith,  Sadie 
Cheney,  Lillian  I>owns,  Clara  A.  Pettingill, 
Minnie  Standley,  Ella  Cavanagh,  Bertha 
Washburn,  Rorenee  Colby,  Eva  (J.  Ken-! 
nedy,  Katie  Ix)relta  Grace,  Carrie  Hall, 
Mina  C.  Kniery,  Crittie  A.  Young,  Lou  O. 
Berrynian,  Flora  Yonug. 

(iraniniar  (Jrade  certificates  after  one 
year  of  successful  experience — Haddie  C. 
Clark,  Maiinee  Hicks,  Lydia  Atterbury, 
Jessie  K.  Smith,  Charlotte  S.  Smytlie,  May 
F.  Bice,  Mary  F.  I^idy,  Katie  (ieohegi*n. 

Grammar  (irade  certific'ati's  on  Normal 
and    Life    diplomas— Mandilla    (iingery; 

(Jrammar  Course — J.  K.  Metzger,  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Metzger,  E.  K.Hill. 

I.  S.  Crawionl  and  H.  H.  Jordan  were 
recommended  to  the  State  Boanl  of  Bluca- 
tion  for  Life  diplomat*,  and  Laura  Donovan, 
11.  C.  IVtrav,  and  Lizne  Etlwards  for  Va\w- 
cational  di])loma8. 

The  following  teachers'  certificates  were 
renewe<l: — (ieorge  Anderson,  Emily  C. 
Kurtz,  Alice  M.  Young,  Emma  F.  Adams, 
Theodore  II.  T.  Baylis,  Cawie  MKJlynn, 
Lillian  M.  Claypool,  Mary  F.  Claypool, 
Tillie  E.  llelman,  Louise  Weiiver,  Minnie; 
A.  Blake, (Jeorgiama  Keynolds,  CJet)rgie  Al- 
len, Augusta  Pierce,  Annie  E.  L>ow8,  Car- 
rie F.  Brown,  Annie  E.  Casey,  Hoience 
Mauzy,  Mary  E.  Connoly,  Alice  Munday, 
Pxlee  Holton  Nelson,  Mrs.  H.  V.  W.  Nut- 
ter. 


HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

The  following  questions  were  usetl  at  the 
last  examination  for  teachers  in  Humboldt 
county.  Much  dissatisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed on  account  of  their  severity. 

L  How  many  tonneau  of  water  fell  on 
a  piece  of  land  87.2  meters  long,  and  55.S 
meters  wide,  if  a  rain  gauge  measured  32 
centimeters? 

2.  A  pile  of  4  ft.  wood  is  117  ft.  long  on 

the  ground,  75  ft.  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  10  ft.  high.  What  is  the  value  at  S5 
per  cord"? 

3.  Sold  wheat  at  2i  per  cent  commission; 
invested  ii  of  its  value  in  coffee  at  IJ  per 
cent  commission ;  remitted  the  balance, 
$623.  What  was  the  value  of  the  wheat, 
the  coffee,  and   my  leparate  commissions? 

4.  A  and  B  travel :  B  is  5  miles  ahead 
of  A  and  A  tnivels  1 J  times  as  fast  as  B: 
how  far  will  \  travel  before  he  is  A  mile 
ahead  of  B? 

5.  (a)  Sold  100  T.  of  iron  at  5  cts,  per 
pound,  and  lost  20  per  cent ;  how  much 
should  I  have  sold  it  per  pound  to  gain  20 

per  cent  ? 

(b)  Find  the  cost  of  plastering  a  room 
29  ft.  long,  ir>  ft.  wide,  and  9  ft.  high,  at  3t» 
cts.  a  s<|.  yd.  Deduct  15  sq.  yds.  for  doors 
and  windows. 

(>.  On  July  1,  1^H5.  A  sold  B  a  piece  of 
land  for  $S00.  B  x>«id  $200  cash,  and  gave 
A  three  notes  for  $200  each,  payable  in  1 
yr.,  2  yrs.  ami  3  yrs.  respectively,  with  in- 
terest at  }^  i)er  cent  payable  annually.  A 
payment  of  $50  was  made  Aug.  15, 188(). 
On  Nov.  18,  ISHO,  A  sold  the  notes  to  C 
who  aifree<l  to  pay  such  a  sum  as  would 
bring  him,  C,  ten  per  cent  interest  payable 
annually  on  his  investment.  How  much 
must  C  pay  A  for  the  notes  ?  Only  one 
jMivment  was  made. 

7.     Silver  coins  are  alloved   with  one — 


tenth  of  some  other  metal.    If  2  half  dol- 
lars weigh  385  8  ijr.,  how  many  half  dollai 
can  be  made  from  a  bar  of  silver   weighinf 
<)t1>.  2  oz.  H  pwL,  that  i?,  .975  pure? 

S.     Find   the  weight  supported  by   eacl 
of  two  men,  A  and  B,  who  carryahundi 
weight   suspendtni  on  a  pole  0  ft.  long,  at 
point  2  ft.  '»  in.  from  \V>  end,  of  the   |K)1 
w«»ig8  1(»  lb. 

IK    Two  men  travel  till   they  meet;  oi 
finds  his  watch  1   hr  10  minutes  fa>t, 
the  other  finds  his  2  hr  (i  min.  slow  :  ho*        > 
far  and  in  what  direction  did  each  trave'        7 

10.  (a)  How  many  heck  tares  in  a  ^ectic^  m 
of  iMid? 
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Our  Book  Sat>l^. 


£lexent8  of  Pulne  Analytical  Geom- 
ETBY.  Bv  John  D.  Runkle  Walker,  Pro- 
feaaor  of  ^fathematic8  in  Maffiachiutetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Boston.  Published 
by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  work  is  designed  for  students  who 
wish  to  become  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
more  intricate  problems  in  A.nalytical  Geom- 
etiT  and  gtill  need  training  in  the  funda- 
mental principles.  It  has  been  prepared 
with  great  care,  and  presents  the  subject  in 

ill  iti  latest  phases.  Numerical  illustrations 
we  freely  used  wherever  it  was  thought  de- 
snble  bv  the  author. 


A  Complete  Graded  Cor  KHE  ix  English 
Grammar  and  Cx)mpo«ition.  By  Benj. 
J.  Conklin,  I*rincipal  of  Grammar  School 
No.  3,  Brcxjklyn,  New  York. 

This  book   is  designed  to  be  a  practical 

'wkinj?  model  for  both  teacher  and  pupil, 

vA  to  cDver  all  that  is  rec}uired  on  the  sub- 

jttt  of  grammar  and  comjKwition  in  the  or- 

^oiaiT  grammar  school. 


5^r-*rEMs  OF  Editation-.  A  History  and 
'riticb<ni  of  the  Principles,  Methoils,  <)r- 
onization  and  Moral  Discipline  Advo 
'*ieii  by  Eminent  Educaticmists.  By  John 
*»ill,  Pn)fessor  of  Education,  Nomial  Col- 
Mfe,  Cheltenham,  Enj^land.  I^^blishc'<l 
^V  1).  C.  Heath  &  Co,  I^jston. 

^^e  have   here  in  brief  outline  the  lives 

^  educational   laliors  of  Roger  Ascham, 

^'^cniii.s  John  Milton,  John  I>ocke,  Vii'cn- 

*)«JinH,  Knox,  Edg^orths,  Pestalozzi,   OI)er- 

^^^  Wilderspin,   and   several  others.    The 

*^>k  is  valuable  historically,    rather  than 
^  jrivinK  a  discussion  of  fundamental   orin- 


nary   American  book  of  its  class  that  we 
know  it  will  be  appreciated.    It  is  health- 
'  ful,  interesting  and  entertaining. 

THE  MAGAZINES. 

There  is  a  verv  attractive  timeliness  in 
several  of  the  articles  in  the  February  At- 
lantic. "The  New  Talking-Machines"  is 
the  subject  of  a  clean-cut,  practical  article  on 
the  subject  of  the  phonograph,  by  Philip  (». 
Hubert,  Jr.  Sarah  Ome  Jewett  writes  in 
her  fascinating  way  of  "A  Winter  Court- 
ship." Charles  Worcester  Clarke  thou^ht- 
fullv  discusses  "The  Spirit  of  American 
Politics  as  shown  in  the  T>ate  Elections." 
Harry  Perrv  Robinson  writes  a  strange 
storv  called* "  The  Gift  of  Femseed,"  de- 
tailing  some  remarkable  adventures  amon^ 
the  Indians.  A  feature  of  this  numl)er  is 
the  admirable  Address  to  the  Assemblv  on 

» 

the  Opening  of  the  New  Players*  Club  in 
New  York,  by  T.  W.  Parsons.  In  sharp 
contrast  with  this  witty  and  cheerful  poem, 
Henry  ( '.  I^a  writes  on  "Brinanda  dc  Bar- 
daxi,"  describing  one  of  the  fiendish  tor- 
tures of  the  huiuisition.  Agnes  Rcpplicr 
contrilmti's  '' A  Pica  for  Humor."  Harriot 
Waters  Preston,  in  an  article  entitled,  ''Un- 
der Which  King?"  paints  in  glowing  colors 
certain  pitssages  in  the  life  of  Cicero,  and 
Samuel  H.  Scudder  finds  a  congenial  sub- 
ject in  "  Butterflies  in  Disguise."  Wendell 
P.  Staftonl's  "  EurA'lochus  Transformed"  is 
a  striking  poem  on  the  fate  of  all  of  < -irce'«< 
victims.  The  si»rials  are  Arthur  Sherburne 
Hardy's  successful  novel  ''  Passe  Rose,"  and 
"The  Tragic  Muse,"  Ilenr>'  James'  new 
story  of  English  life. 

lloughton,  Mifflin  <S:  Co.,  Publishers,  Bos- 
ton. 


*  *>TA :  A  Book  for  Boys,  by  Paolo  Mante- 
jniaa.  Translated  from  *tlie  Italian  of 
the  tenth  edition  bv  the  Italian  cbiss  in 
nangor,  Maine,  under  the  supervision  of 
I'lip  Ventura.  Published  bv  1).  C, 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

If  any  of  our  readers  wish   to  nuikc  a 

^       Prwent  to  a  bov  friend  of  a  book,  we  recom- 


OiK  Little  Oxk**  and  TnE  Nurskry 
for  January  is  a  delightful  number,  and  will 
be  hailed  with  delight  by  all  who  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  read  its  delightful  stories  and 
enjoy  its  admirable  pictures. 

Published  by  the  KiLssell  Publishing  Co., 
36  Bloomfield  vSt.,  Boston.  Price  $1.51)  per 
vear. 

The  Wide  Awake  for  January  is  an  ex- 
ceetlingly   attractive  nuuil)er.     We  do  not 


i>4(; 


THE  PACIFIC  KnrCATIOSAL  JOURNAL. 


Sit'  what  more  i-ouhl  l)e  deniroil  in  a  ^htukI- 
i<":il  tor  i'hil(ln*n,  whether  it  l)e  in  the  line 
of  en^niviiiK**  <»r  readinj?  mutter.  The  Ikjv 
or  pirl  who  is  so  fortnnate  iis  to  ^)o^««**  a 
(i»py  will  tiiul  in  it  n  delightful  (combination 
of  the  aniusiiijir  and  inntnu'tive. 


TnK    PolM  LAK     S<IKN<  K    MoNTIIl.Y    for 

Kehniarv  i'^of  particular  interest  to  teachers. 
Amoni:  the  arlirles  are  one  hv  I'rof.  Junies 
.Jolumnot  entitled/* The  Story  ofaS'hool,'* 
in  wliich  he  desiTibes  a  normal  >s<*1hm»1  ei»n- 
du(te<l  on  s<'ientili('  princi pit's.  Another 
*•  ('oninU'nt?>  on  'The  Sjurifice  of  luluesi- 
tion,'  "  fn iin  .Max  .Muller,  A.  Kn'eman,  and 
V.  Harrison,  and  a  thinl  on  "  PhvMeal 
Training:  of  Yonnjr  Children,"  hv  M.  K.  I-.JI- 
i;ran>:c.  In  additi<»n  to  the  aliove  art*  sever- 
al valiiahle  papers  ctiverin^  a  wi<le  nuijre_of 
lopio. 


Tni;  M  \(iA/ixi:  OK  Amkkhvn  Histouy 
for  .January  is  the  Ih-st  nundnT  of  volume 
twenty -<»ne,  ami  is  fully  equal  to  any  of  its 
pre<lver>siuN.  We  desiix*  to  particularly  com- 
mend this  pericHlical  U'caus*'  it  lalK)rs  in  a 
iield  di^iiiut  an<l  valuahl<\  siiKv  it  places  on 
re<-ord  luanv  tacts  of  interest  in  our  earlv 
history,  which  «iiluTwise  s<»on  w<iuld  Ik*  lost. 
Its  articlc>  arc  always  timely,  well  written, 
aud  n\  particular  interest  to  the  historicid 
student.  Addrt^ss  '•  The  Ma^ii/incof  Amer- 
ican Hisiciy."  74:\  Umadwav.  New  York. 


ber  of  fifteen  illuMtrations  of  ^*  National 
Type**  of  Christ,  from  paintings  bv  Rem- 
brandt, Titian,  Ilolman  Hunt,  Keller,  and 
others,  also  by  an  intensely  interesting  arti- 
cle on  "  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art," 
profusely  ilhistrntcd  in  a  manner  to  ix>in- 
mend  the  approbation  of  the  critical. 

Belles  l^ttres,  Poetry,  History,  eveiy- 
thing  is  offered  in  choice,  crisp,  brilliant 
quality.  The  "  Live  Topics"  discussed  are 
also  invariably  interesting.  It  Ls  only  $2 
(ler  annum,  and  is  richly  wf»rth  the  price. 
Publishett  by  the  (VMnoiwditan  I\iblishing 
Co.,  New  York. 

TlIK  Kn<jUS1I  IlU'STUATKI)  M.IOAZJXK 

which  collects  mostly  fn>ni  foreig:n  artiatB 
and  authors,  contains  a  wealth  of  all  that 
delights  the  student  and  art  cTitic.  Tin 
resuling  matter  is  of  vast  variety  and  trauk 
the  l>est  writers.  Rssarists,  as  Newton. 
Tristom,  .\n>her,  (irant  Allen  and  Rhodes 
— Story  writers  :is  Henrj'  James,  F.  Marion 
( Yaw  ford  and  Agnes  *  Maitland— Trayds 
from  the  pen  of  Allsop,  Sterrv,  JefTetim, 
IjiuireiU'c  <  )lii)hant  and  XloenoyJ — one  oaa* 
m><  go  on  with  the  hmg  list  of  [loets,  dram- 
atists' art  critics  and  naturalists  who  contrib- 
ute .  The  gn^t  number  of  illiistrationB  are 
of  the  iK'st  quality  of  eiigmving.  There  are 
also  .some  chalk  stiMlies  from  celebrated  art- 
ists* works  and  copies  of  famous  modem 
paintings.  The  low  price  of  this  monthly, 
^1.7'),  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all  lovew. 
of  choice  reading  and  gcMxl  pictures. 

Ma<-millan  iKl  Co.,  112  Fonrth  avenue. 
New  York. 


Tin:  Cosmopolitan  comes  this  vcar 
lillnl  with  attnutivc  pictures  »»fgrcjit  vari- 
<ty.  nil  honu-  and  foreign  topics. 

(  VUhritics  of  tlu- day  arc  d<-s<  rilRil,  with 
portraits,  including-  many  nf  the  leading 
lights  of  litcnuurc,  the  stairc,  music,  j)aint- 
ing  and  politics. 

Sfu.rt  stories  nfc<)s!iio| Mil itau  variety,  re- 
ally a  new  vein  of  international  fiction — 
cmlK'llish  every  nuniU'r. 

Original  descriptive  articles  on  people  aud 
places  of  many  lands  arc  fumishe<l  in  abun- 
<lancc,and  are  peculiarly  interesting,  as  they 
treat  nn  remote  phsses  of  life. 

Art  is  nobly  rei)resente<l  in  a  single  num- 


KlVKUSIDK  LlTKRATIRK  Skr|]'S<.  DailoKuef* 
ami  S-enes  fnmi  the  Writings  of  Harriet 
Heechcr  St<^we.  Ry  Kmilv  Weaver.  Pub- 
lishiil  by  Houghton,  Mifllin  '<&  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.    Price  15  cts. 

This  nuudRT  of  the  Riverside  Literature 
Series  may  serve  a  two-fold  puriKwe.  It 
suj)pliesdramatrc  scenes  suitable  for  schools 
and  it'alsi>  will  l)e  found  asi^ful  as  spirited 
reading  matter. 


Voiii-^  OF  Children.      15y  W.  H.  Leib. 

fiinn  tS:  Compbny,  Ihiblishers. 

This  is  a  theoretical  and  prai*tical  guide 
for  the  training,  protection  and  preservation 
of  children's  voices  in  speaking,  readingand 
singing.  The  work  is  the  outgrowth  of 
many  years'  ex^terience  in  private  tuition 
and  schr>ols  of  various  kindis,  and  will  be 
found  fidl  of  the  most  valuable  practictl 
suggestions,  as  well  as  based  on  the  sonnd 


COOPER  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

mcdieal    College    of    thm    PmmiSi^ 
N.  E.  cor.  SacrMieiito  sad  W< 


FACULTY. 


L  C   L\XE.  M.  D.,  ProfcMor  ot 

C  N   ELUXWOOIXM,  D..  Froiemor  d  FhjwMogj, 

AK'LFH  BARKAVyM.  £»..  Profewor  cl  Orthatanitftgr  aadOtafanr. 

J<  >$EFU  U.  frYTUi^  M.  D..  Pr^ewor  of  jftierowofyr  and  0%olo|7. 

HE.VHY  <;lBBONS,  Jr..  M.  D.,PTole»orof  Ota«ecnci and  DInMMOf  WcmmamdCbiSdxtKL 

WILLL\M  A.  Di>Li;LASS,  M.  D..  Profeaaor  «f  Clmkml  Sonrery. 

JctSEPH  *\  HIRSCHFELDER,  II.  D.,  ProfcMor  of  Cliniial  MedidiML 

CUNT»>N  trSHIXG,  M.  D.,  ProfeaMr  o«  €;;«ccolofET. 

W.  I>.  JOHNSTON.  IL  D..  PrafesKir  of  ClwirtTT  aad  ToxieoloKy. 

FL  IL  I'Ll'MMER.  M.  D..  ProfeaMT  of  AoMomr. 

CHARLES  H.  iTTEELK,  M.  D..  »>rofe»or  of  Matrria  lledid  aad  Tbenpcntki. 

SA^flEL  O  L  POTTER,  M.  D..  ProJeaor  of  tb«  Priacpk*  and  PracCiee  of  MedidiML 

J«  »HN  F.  MORSE,  M.  D.  Adjonct  u^  th«  Chair  of  Clinical  Sor^enr. 

W   s.  WHITWELL.  M.  D.,  Adjanct  to  the  Omirof  ObActTkaL 

CHARLES  E.  FARXUM,  M.  D..  DemoocSraiorol  Amtooiy. 

ALBERT  aBRAMS.  M.  D..  Demoostxator  of  Paiholoar. 


Tbe  rift  of  Prof eesor  Lane,  is  an  inpoeinf  brick  anJ  atane  ctraciare,  Ave  aloriei  and  baMOMnt  in  heiglit,,..-^ 
ajKJ  fa^Tin^  a  froota^v  of  cij^tT  feet  on  each  of  two  atreeta. 


Is  ^:;p<ed  bv  this  CoOese :  atteodaace  upon  three  Rcfolar  Cbarw    at  least  oae  in  this  inatitation— beins 
obl:^;:^ry.  A  matiicolatkio  examination,  or  other  e^idaKe  ot  poanani^  a  fair  edocatioa,  wiU  be  reqnirea 

on  c&ten^. 

TflE  KccrLAK  eon»B 

Of  Lectures  coauneoces  on  the  first  Mondaj  in  Jane  of  each  year,  and  eonUnnet  until  November.    Itia 

ti;3!§  X  Sumaier  course,  contran*  to  the  geiHral  U!<a^. 


*:ocr.Tata':ye-*  t-q  the  Mcootl  MoQda>  in  Janoarr  of  each  year,  and  continues  nearly  four  months.  It  Isot 
crea:  x^istxr.ce  as  a  |>r^paratorT  step  to  the  Re?tilar  Ooone.  and  as  offerittg:  the  fullest  (4>portiinitiea  for 
tbe  prcn«cutK>n  of  Uiswction.  Althoc^rh  attendance  npoo  this  coarse  is  not  chliji:atoiy,  except  in  the 
^nJuxizz:^  year,  it  is  earnestly  recommttmled  that  all  attend  it  who  can  possibly  do  sow 

Clinics  ar«  pren  re;grularlr  at  the  City  an-i  County  Hospital  (4«^  beds)  and  the  Mots  Dispeosaiy,  whoe 
scvenJ  thousand  pttients  an.*  treated  annually. 

KCemC«fLVr«    rOB    CMAMTAtlO.V. 

I.    The  candidate  must  be  of  (rood  moral  character,  and  at  least  twenty-one  yean  of  age. 

i.  )iu5t  hAre  atwnded  three  Re^lar  Courses  of  Medical  Lectures,  one  of  which  must  have  been  deiir* 
ere<i  in  this  institution,  and  two  Courses  of  Clinical  Instruction.  Attendance  upon  the  Intermediate  or 
Winter  CK2r$«  will  not  fill  the  ivxiditk>ns  i>f  this  ivquirement. 

^  Ut:  aiu«t  hav«  attended  at  least  one  Course  of  Practical  Anatomy  in  the  dissecting  room,  andpresent 
ev;^ien^^  ot  havin:;  dissected  the  entire  subject. 

4.  He  mu^  write  a  Medical  Thesis,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  Faculty  on  or  before  the  1st  of  October 

5.  He  must  hare  passed  successhillT  th«  examinations  required  bv  the  Faculty,  and  have  paid  nil  fee* 
doe  the  OMlc^re. 

Graduates  from  other  Medical  CV>Ueg«s  in  good  stamUng.  desirmg  to  attend  lectures,  are  required  to 
■atrkrulate  only.  Those  desiring  the  «legTee  are  required,  in  additioo,  to  piesent  satisfactory  testimonials 
sf  character  and  professional  standing,  to  submit  to  examination  in  the  rarioos  branches,  an<f  to  pay  a  ee 
sf  filtrdoUara. 


ohtein  good  rooms  and  board  at  prices  rarying  Arom  fire  to  tm  dollars  per  week, 
▲n  taithsr  latonrntton  tbnt  naor  bs  dssirtd  can  be  obtained  by  applying  in  person  or  by  letter  to 

HENRY    GIBBONS,   JR.,  M.  D 
Dean  of  the  Pacultv. 

N6.  920  POUC  STRKET,  CORKER  OP  GEARY  STREET. 


ECLECTIC  SERIES!      NEW  PUBLICATIONS! 


iNOW  READT^ 


Youth's  Temperance  Manual 

SEND  FORTY  CENTS  FOR  SPECIMEN  COPY. 

fHE  Intermediate  book  of  the  series  of  Eclectic  Temhranch 
Physiologies.  144  pp.  Cloth.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Fully 
meets  the  provisions  of  the  laws  requiring  schools  to  teach  Physiology 
and  Hygiene  with  special  reference  to  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

The  Youth's  Temperance  ManuaV  treats  the  subjects  usually 
taught  in  Physiology,  and  is  2X^0  full  of  practical  suggestions  connected 
riik  every  phase  of  daily  life. 

Price  of  Eclectic  Temperance  Physiologies  : 

Exchange.       Introduction. 

1.  The  House  I  Live  In,  18  cts.        3o  cts. 

2.  Youth's  Temperance  Manual,    25  cts.        4o  cts. 
3     Eclectic  Guide  to  Health,     .      36  cts.        60  cts. 


ECLECTIC  ANGULAR  HAND. 

A  Complete  Course  of  Instruction  for  Ladies  in  the  present  fashion- 
<it^U  Angular  Pe^imanship,  by  Prof,  fohn  P,  Gordon,  London,  and  Prac- 
tice Cards  by  R.  and  A.  McLaurin. 

INTRODUCTION    AND    SAMPLE   COPY   PRICE: 

Eclectric  Angular  Hand,  six   copy  books,  inclnding  books  of  notes, 

inyitations  and  other  forms,  each          .          ....  8  cents. 

Practice  Cards,  four  cards  in  envelope,  same  size  as  copy  books,  per  set  15  cents. 

Complete  set  of  the  Eclectic  Angular  Hand,  by  mail,  for  examination,  55  cents. 


lEclectic  |p»b^sical  6eograpbiP 

JiST  Published.  Contains  no  irrevelent  matter.  Treats  Physical 
Geography  only.  i2mo,  382  pages,  200  Maps,  Cuts  and  Diagrams. 
Introduction  price,  $1.00  ;  Exchange  price,  60  cents. 

I^^SEND  $1.00    FOR   SPECIMEN    COPY.-%^ 
^an  Antwerp,  Bragg  k  Co.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  New  York  and  Boston. 


UNIVERSITY    OK    CALIFORNIA, 


MEDICAL     DEPARTMENT. 


FACULTY. 

HORAlK  DAVIS,  A.  B.,  President  of  the  Iniversity. 

G.  A.  SIirRTLKFF,  M.   I).,   Emeritus  Professor  of  Mental   Diseases  and   Medicai  Jurisprudence- 

M,  W.  FISH,  M.  D..  Emeritus  Professor  of  Physiolojo*  and   Microscopy. 

R.  BEVERLY  CX>LE.  A.   M..   M.   D.,   M.   R.  C.  S„  Eng.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecolo^r. 

W.  F.  McNUTT.  M.  D..  M.  R.  C.  P..  Edin,   Etc.,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Metiicine 

ROBERT  A.   McLEAN,  M.  I)..  Profess^ir  of  Clinical  and  Operative  Surger>-,  Dean. 

W.   E.  TAYLOR,   M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

A.  L.   LENUFELD.   M.   I).,   Profcs>or  of  Materia  Mwlica  an<l  Medical  Chemistrj-. 

WM.   B.   LEWIIT,  M.  D..   Professor  of  Anatomy. 

BENJ.   R.   SWAN.,  M..  D.,   Professor  of  Diseases  of  Chil.lren. 

WM.   H.   MAYS.  M.   D.,  Professor  of  Mental  I)isea««i's  and  MedicalJurisprudence. 

WASHINOTON  AVER.   M.   D.,  Pn»(essor  of  HyKiene. 

UEORliE  H.  POWERS,  A.  M.,  M.  D..  Prt)fess6rof  Ophthi\lmoU>«y  and  Olologj'. 

WM.  WAIT  KERR.  A.  M.,  M.  H..  ('.  M..  Pn»fessorof  Clinical  Metlicine. 

ARNOLD   A.   DANCONA,   A.  B..  M.  I).  Professor  of  Pliysiology. 

DOl'(iLAS  W.   M<)NT<J()MERV,   M.  1).,  Professor  of  Pathol«»>o*  and  MicniKCopy. 

,  Professor  »»f  Therapenti<*s: 


JOHN    11.   WILLIAMSON,  M.  D..  I>eiiionstmt«»r of  AnaUmiy. 


WINSLOW   ANDERSON.  M.  D..  Assistant  t«»  the  Chair  of  Materia  Me<lica  and  Meilical  Chemistrj-. 
jrLt^*  Sl.MON,  M.   1)..  Assistant  to  the  (haiir  of  Mental  Diseases  an«l  MediealJuri.sprudence. 
.lOIIN   11.   HARHAT.  Ph.  <i..  M.  1)..  Assistant  Demonstmtor  of  Anatomy. 


COLI.KOK    DISPENSARY    STAFF. 

.U'LES  SIMON.   M.    I)  11.    W     1)()Im;E,   M.    D.  D.    W.   MONTGOMERY,    M.    D 


The  Collegiate  Year  is  divided  into  a  Rfgular  and  Preliminary  Ttrm.  The  Prdiminary 
bei^ns  March  ist  and  continues  ten  weeks.  The  Regular  Ttrm  begins  Jnne  xst  and  contbiiie 
months.  During  these  terras  all  the  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery  are  tanght,  didacticallT 
and  clinically.  Regular  clinics  are  held  three  days  in  the  week  at  the  City  and  County  Hosp^dL 
Potrero  avenue  (450  beds),  where  the  Professors  of  practical  chairs  have  charge  of  wards,  sad 
possess  every  advanta^re  for  the  instruction  of  students.  There  is  also  an  active  clinic  conducted 
three  times  a  week  at  the  Colleire  building,  where  a  large  number  of  patients  are  examined  and 
treated  before  the  clas.scs.  Didactic  lectures  are  delivered  daily  by  the  Professors,  and  evenini^ 
recitations  are  held  three  times  a  week. 

The  dissecting  room  is  open  throughout  the  entire  year.  Material  is  abundant  and  ooata 
but  little. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  course  of  instruction,  which  extends  through  seven  and  one  hall 
months  of  the  year,  aims  at  the  development  of  practical  phvsicians  and  surgeons.  The  g;reat 
advantages  possessed  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  State  Vniversity  enable  the  Regents  and 
Faculty  to  commend  it  in  au  especial  manner  to  those  seeking  a  complete  and  systeumtic 
knowle<lt|:e  of  the  medical  profession.  The  facilities  for  bed-side  study  have  been  \mxweStf 
increased  of  late,  and  the  student  will  find  opportunities  at  his  command,  which  for  comprenea- 
•iveneji.H.  ure  nowhere  sur^>assetl. 

Three  Years*  Course. 

In  reH^touite  to  the  i^eneral  demand,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  for  a  higlier  degree  ot 
proficiency  in  medical  education,  the  Medical  Department  ot  the  State  Universil^  was  one  ot 
thefintt  iti  the  rutted  States  to  adopt  the  three  years'  term  of  study.  No  student  can  present 
himself  for  final  examination  until  lie  has  attended  faithfully  three  regular  courses  of  lectuiea 
andcliuics.  While  this  requirement  entails  no  extra  expeuie  in  the  matter  of  ftes,  tt  is  a  still 
fhrther  guarantee  that  none  shall  bear  the  diploma  of  the  State  medical  Sdioot  but  t]i< 
thoroughly  qualified. 


Matriculation  Fee  (paid  but  ouce) ------$500 

Demonstrator's  Ticket ---•zooo 

I^e«  ft>r  the  First  Course  of  l.ect\ires xy»  00 

Fee  ft>r  the  Seo.>ud  Course  of  Lectures x^  00 

Third  Course  of  Lectures  gratuitous  for  such  as  have  paid  for  two  foil  coursca. 

Oraduating  Fee ...       -4000 

KOr  the  Annual  Announcement  and  Catalogue  gtviag  RefulatkMis  and  oCber  iaformatioa 

R.  A.  McLEAN,  M.  D.,  Deaii,  6q3  Mercluuit  St.  Sas  Fnnctsco. 
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PUBLISHERS,  BOOKSELLERS   AND  STATIONERS. 

]Sr^\V^  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


BARXES'    NEW    NATIONAL    READERS.; 

In  tive  nuinli«i-8.     Printed   on   beautiful    paper.     Elegautly    illustrated.     Admirably 
^ruiWd.     liettf^r  than  any  others  you  have  seen  and  as  «?heap  as  the  cheapest. 

BARNES*  GEOGRAPHIES. 

A  t-%i>-l>ook  series.     Accurately  illustrated  from  photographs.     Clear,  distinct.     Brnu- 
iitullv  colored  niapj.     Copious  foot-notes.     Bound  in  cloth.     Popular  every wliert-. 

BARNES'  HISTORIES. 

Tm  BRIKF  History  of  UNITED  STATES  lias  a  LARGER  sale    than    any   otlier 
similar  lx)ok.     Has  been  the  standard  for  years.     The  Primary  History  of  the 
Taited  States  is  a  sumptuous  little  book  made  up  on  the  same  careful 
and  accurate   plan.     Our  >(eneral  History  and  Lancaster's 
Englinh  History   give   the   greatest  satisfaction. 

BARNES'     LANGUAGE     SERIES. 

Mt^wTfirK  Primary  Lesso.is,    Barnes"  Language  Lessons,  and  Sills  Practical  Lessons  in 
English   form  a  complete    series   of  grammatical   study,   giving 
rational  methods  of  learning  English. 

BARNES'  COPY-BOOKS. 

Pnniary  series  four,   Grammar   Series  six   books.     Elegant,    business-like,    practic.l. 
Familiar  words,  early  use  of  sentences.     The  Writing  Charts  are  most  valuable 
an  teachers'   aids.     The    "Souvenir"   presents   beautiful  examples  of 
work  from  thirty-nine  proficient  penman.  Specinien  book  con- 
taining complete  set-  of  copies  sent  on  application. 

WARD'S   GRADED    LESSONS   IN    LETTER    WRITING 

AND  BUSINESS  FORMS. 

••Tii»*>'."   iK)oks   mark  an  era  in   languai^e  books.     We  heartily  commend  them  to    ill 
■  ii'>  <lf>jire  to  encourage  the  honest,  practical  doing  in  the  school-room  of  what  chihhvn 
»il!  I»e  called  upon  to  do  in  after  life.     These  books  will  hast^ju  the  time  when  the  coui- 
ai-m-H.'luiol  graduate  will  be  able  to  wiite  correctly  and  rapidly  any  kind  of  co  iim-jn  or 
[•  k'i'iesjH  letter.— A''.  V.  School  Journal. 

BARNES'    POPULAR   DRAWINGBOOKS 

''•Vf  full  courses  in  free-hand,  mechanical,   perspective  drawing,  and  in  orth<>gra;»l.ic 

projection. 

BARNES'    FICKLIFS   ARITHMETIC. 

Two  l<KK;k8.     ELEMENTARY  and  COMPLETE,  full  of  brief  solutions,  concise  rules 

and  practical  examples. 

STEELE'S    SCIENCE    SERIES 

Are  the  most  i>opular science  books  in  the  market.     The  ASTRONOMY,  CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS,  and  ZO()LO(i  Y  have  just  been  revised  (1888). 

pecimen  pages  and  descripti  ve  circulars  of  our  books  will  be  sent  on  application.  Address 

A.   S.    BARNES    &   CO.,    PUBLISHERS, 

NEW    YORK   AND    CHICAGO. 
E.  F.  ADAMS,  Agent,  2^0  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


IMPORTANT  to  all  TRUSTEES  and  TEACHERS. 

toe  the  best  Readers  in  Your  Library  I 

Use  Your  Library  Fund  Where  it  will  do  the  Most  good  I , 

SWINTON'S  READERS. 

An  Entirely  New  Series  of  School  Reading-Books,  by  Prof.  Wm.  Swinton.  ! 

THB  TDEOKY  uf  the  series,  briefly,  is,  that  **  the  Reader  it  the  Jocut  qf  Language-trainingr  mA 
that  a  clear  understanding  is  absolutely  necessarv  to  a  clear  expression.    In  pursuit  of  this  theory.  ProC  : 
SwinttMi  introduces  in  every  book  of  the  series  abundant  exercises,  which  require  a  close  study  ana  iati    ' 
mate  knowledi^  of  the  rc^infr-l^isson. 

THB    iSKAIHRK*    throughout  the   series,   as    well   as   from   exercise   to   exercise,    has   bacn  a  J 
matter  of  careful  study,  and  is  one  of  the  most  notable  features.    This  grading  has  extended  even  to  tka^ 
last  detaiU  of  the  typogrttphy,  and  the  most  eminent  oculists  pronounce  the  series  faultldss  in  that  pMi-JI 
tieolar.  } 

T  DE  AKTISTIC  WOBK  is  from  original  designs  by  the  best  artists,  such  as  Church,  Dielam. 
Harper,  Hamilton,  Frederickit.  Gary,  Hopkins,  Pyle,  Aod  others,  who  have  brought  the  true  artist's  eoth 
siasm  to  Uieir  work  of  illustrating  these  books  for  the  common-school  children  of  America. 

SWI5ITOX.S  PKIMEK  AMD  F1K8T  KEADBK.    In  one  volume.    In  print  and  script  (white  «»- 

adc,  a  1 1  uljt  :.c  1 1  w.ii:i)  .      Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.    Beautifully  illustrated.    120  pages.     Ezchai^*^ 
cts     I  itr  >  la::ton,  15  c  t  a.     Wholesale,  25  cts.  \ 

SWIXTOW*!^  »B€05ID  KEADEB.    With  varied  exercises  in  print  and  script.    lUustrated.     Bound   ! 
in  cloth.     176  pages.    Exchange,  15  ct8.    Introduction,  20  cts.     Wholesale,  S5  cts. 

ftWl.VTO.V*^  TBIBD  BEADER.  Introducing  many  new  and  valuable  features  in  selection  and 
anangement.  Beautifully  illustrated,  and  bound  in  cloth.  240  pages.  Exchange,  20  cts.  IntroMluctioiu. 
90  cts.    Wholesale,  50  cts. 

«WlNTO.\*<i  FOVKTB  KEADER.  Full  of  new  and  interesting  matter,  largely  orisrinal,  adapted 
to  this  important  grade  of  school  work.  Illustrated  and  bound  in  doth.  884  pages.  Exchange,  SO  eta. 
Introduction,  S5  cts.    Hliolesale,  65  cts. 

SWIXTOV8  FIPTB  BEAOEK  AND  APEAKEB«  A  book  of  choice  selections  for  readlnfr.  red- 
tation,  and  declamation.  Illustrated  and  bound  in  cloth.  480  pages.  Exchange,  40  cts.  IntroMlnctkm» 
60  cts.     Wholesale,  90  cts. 


8WI5fT4».V»  ftlXTH,  OK  CLASSIC  E!««LISH  KEADBB.  Designed  for  study  in  the  upper 
grades  of  grammar  schools,  also  in  high  schools,  academies  and  seminaries.  Cloth.  606  pages.  Ezchanirew 
eo  cts.    IntroducUon.  $1.08.    Wholesale,  $1.08. 


— -^NEW    THIS    YEAR.  (^- — 
SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  ANY  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

8WlirrO!V*S  advanced  first  reader.  On  the  same  plan  as  Swinton's  Primer  and  FTnt 
Reader ;  developing  and  extending  the  language  work  of  that  book.  120  pages.  Exchan;;e,  10  cts.  Intro> 
duction,  15  cts.    Wholesale,  25  cts. 

SW1XT0N*S  advanced  second  reader.  On  the  plan  of  the  Second  Reader,  with  similar 
exerdses  in  great  variety.     176  pages.     Exchange,  15  cts.     Introduction,  20  cts.     Wholesale,  So  cts. 

SWINTON'S  ADVANCED  TDIRD  READER.  With  exercises  in  readhig  and  Language-work 
similar  to  tho^ie  of  the  Third  Header.  240  pages.  Exchange,  20  cts.  Introduction,  90  cts.  Wholesale 
50  cts. 

SWINTON'.S  ADVANCED  F0I:RTH  READER*  Composed  (like  the  Fourth  Reader)  of  new 
and  interesting  matter,  largely  original  for  this  important  grade  of  school  work.  384  peges.  Exchange,. 
90  cts.     Introduction,  35  cts.    Wholesale,  65  cts. 

Spencerian  Steel  Pens  are  tk  Best  for  Scliool  Use. 

mim,  BLAKMIFI  go.,  Publishers. 

MEW  YORK:  AND  CHICAGO. 

A.  K.  GUNN,  General  Agent. 
P.  O.  BOX,  2002,  329  Sansome  St,,  S.  F» 
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rSLISHERS,  BOOKSELLERS   AND  STATIONERS. 

TNnH:^s\^  SCHOOL  books. 


BARNES'    NEW    NATIONAL    READERS.) 

tive  nuinlNira.     Priuted  on   beautiful    paper.     Elegantly    illustrated.     Admirably 
jrjdeil.     Better  than  any  othei-s  you  have  seen  and  as  (theap  as  the  cheapest. 

BARNES'  GEOGRAPHIES. 

:r,)-1trK>k  series.     Accurately  illustrated  from  photographs.     Clear,  distinct.     Br.nu-  i 

tifuily  colored  map*.     Copi(»us  foot-notes.     Boand  in  cloth.     Popular  cverywliert-.  ; 

BARNES^  HISTORIES.  ; 

T  -  HRIKF  History  of  UNITED  STATES  has  a  LARGER  sale    than    any   otiier 
-imJLir  Iwok.     Has  been  the  standard  for  years.     The  Primary  History  of  the  • 

United  States  is  a  sumptuous  little  book  ma*le  up  on  the  same  careful  2 

and  accurate   plan.     Our  general  History  and  Lancaster's 

EngltHh  History   give   the  greatest  satisfaction.  { 

BARNES'     LANGUAGE     SERIES.  ! 

Aixvir^U'M  IViinary  Lessons,    Barnes'  Language  Lessons,  and  SilTs  Practical  Lessons  iti  ! 

English   form   a  complete    series   of  grammatical  study,   giving  ! 

rational  n'.ethods  of  learning  English. 

BARNES'  COPY-BOOKS. 

Viinry  series   four,   Grammar   S-iries  six   books.     Kk-gant,    businesslike,    practic  il. 
Fiiailiar  worvls.  early  use  of  aentenocvs.     Tiic  Writing  Charts  are  most  valuable 
as   teachers'   aiiia.     The    "Souvenir'    presents   beautiful  examples  of 
work  from  thirty-nine  proticieiit  penman.  Specinien  book  con- 
taining complete  set-  of  copies  sent  on  ajiplicution. 

^^ARirS    GRADED    LESSONS    IN    LETTER    WRITING 

AND  BUSINESS  FORMS. 

■  r  ;->.•   Uooks    mark  an  em  iti    huiguairo  books.     We  inNirtily  connneiul  tiiein  to  .jjl 

*  ■I'^iie  to  encourage  the  hone<<t,  [)i"iitical  doing  in  the  seliool-room  of  what  chiMrru 

•  I  iiT.illed  upon  to  do  in  after  life     These  books  will   hasten  the  time  when  th(;  ciiin- 
■Hiixil  graduate  will  be  al)le  to  wiitc  correctly  and  rapidly  any  kiiul  of  <'o  umoji  >>r 

■'■••*>  i(rtte I. — *V.   v.  Srhool  Jinirifil. 

BARNES'    POPULAR    DRAWINGBOOKS 

''  '  lull  cour.-<es   in  free-hand,   nieclKiniuul,    perspective  drawing,  and  in  orthoirra;>I.i<: 

])rojection. 

BARXES'    FICKLIX'S   ARITHMETIC. 

^^"^^-^.oks.     ELEMENTARY  and  COMPLETE,  full  of  brief  solutions,  concise  rr.les 

an<i  practical  examples. 

STEELE'S    SCIEXCE    SERIES 

•^r-^tiu.' most  popular  science  books  in  thf»  marknt.     The  ASTUONOMV,  CHEMLSTliV, 
PHYSICS,  and  ZOOLOGY  have  just  bt'en  revise.l  (ISSS). 

jHrCimeu  pages  and  descriptive  circulars  of  our  books  will  be  sent  on  ap]>licati©n.   Aldress 

A.   S.    BARNES    &    CO.,    PUIBLISHERS, 

NEW    YORK    AND    CHICAGO. 
E.  F.  ADAMS,  Agent,  220  Sansome  St..  San  Francisco. 


lefomistoiy  agitation  a  praclicnl  turn,  Mr, 
W.8,  LUIt,  in  "Ethic*  of  Art"  define*  what 
srt  is.  This  nmj  takes  u  pm[>er  p\aix  in 
a  (Criea  of  papers  on  art,  of  which  VtoI. 
Chw.  Eliot  Norton's  "  Hefiiiition  of  Ihe  Fine 
Arts"  in  the  March  nuuiber,  wi«  one.  Mr. 
Edmand  Gome  eipUins  ihe  reasons  for  his 
few  that  deiiiai.'rs(ic  teiidennen  prevent  a 
proper  Kppreoiiition  of  Htemture,  and  he 
point*  out  sODie  discouraging  eTidences  of 
a  l*dc  of  proper  American  Ta]uKtion  of  the 
gnM  poalK, 

Dr.  Thomna  Hill,  Mr.  H.  C,  Bunlrf 
Darios  Ljmaa,  and  Senator  Stewart  contri- 
bute intereMing  articles, 

NATt'iiAL    HiSTOBY   Rkadeh.'*.     By  Rev. 

J.O.Wood,  M.  A.    Sislh  Reader.   Pub- 

lUhed  by  the  Beaton  School  Supply  Co., 

Boston,  Maw. 

The  aathor  of  this  reader  is  a  well  known 
writer  on  subjects  (lertaiiiiDg  to  natural 
hinorj,  hti  works  having  been  before  tiie 
public  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  mo  re 
This  book  U  the  la«t  of  a  seriea  intended  to 
be  wed  >«  readers  in  school.  It  is  fiill  of 
interesting  luforntntion,  and  on  nmjui 
its  many  illuKtmtioDH,  will  fterve  as  a  h 
book  to  one  vbiting  the  sea  beach;  a  large 
space  being  devoted  to  deseri]>tions  of  shell 
fieh,  and  other  ootninnti  snimals  washed  by 
the  tides,  A  boy  will  promise  better  for  his 
future  if  he  can  become  inlereiAed  in 


The  PopFLjia  ^-iehcb  JTfM 
April  contains  an  unusual  nunber 
of  educational  interest,  "The     I' 

piritualism,"  "The  Derivatl 
of  the  Human  Mind,"  "Sdence  i 

S'ience,"  "Agnosticism,"  "  T, 
cal   Elements,"  and  "  Curiosities  i 

"  are  only  ■  few  of  the  topics 

Ew  York:  D.  Appletnn  4 
cent*  a  number,  fS.OO  a  year. 

TrK  diNl-BK-iATIoN  MeTHOD  for 

Reading  and  Wriiini;  French, 
for  self«tudy  or  use  in  schou 
sTstem  of  pronunciation  basr^ 
sterian  equivalents,  and  entire! 
V  ices  for  obtaining  a  correct  pror 
liy  Edmund  UiEtineau,  A.  H., 
ofthe  L'nirenity  ofPafia,  and 
of  the  ('onveniation  School,  P 
Published  by  Ivision,  Blaketui 
New  York, 

As  the  title  implies,  this  book  i 
who  wish  to  learn  to  apeak  and  wri 
The  lessons  are  arranged  with  ll 
sentences  on  one  page,  and  the 
pronunriBtioQ  with  the  literal  Ei 
dcring  on  the  opposite,  wltile  kt  I 
the  page  are  explanatory  tratw. 
of  the  book  i»  reasonable,  and  llie 
syslematic.  We  thiuk  Uie  book  i 
aoylhingoribt  kind  we  have  ex* 
admirably  adapted  to  those  who  SI 
tn  study  the  language,  with  little 
from  a  ti.'ather. 


THIS    SPACE 

l3  to  be  used  by  D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  for  advertising  theJr  i 
School  Publications  oa 

Cbemistry,  G«ology,  Mineralogy,  Physics, 
Oenerat  History,  Modem  Languages, 

Number,  Reading.  Geography, 

Manual  Training,  Music,  Pedagogy,  J 

leir  Son  Prandsco  depository  is  Trith  th«  Bancroft  Com] 


D.  ('.  HEATH  k  CO,  Boston,  N«v  lorb  i 


IJMTANT  to  all  TRUSTEES  and  TEACHERS. 


^le  tli3  best  Readers  iti  Your  Library  I 
Bse  Your  Library  Fund  Wtiere  it  will  t 


ilkeMostEoodl 


SWINTON'S  READERS. 

ntirety  New  Series  of  School  Reading- Books,  by  Prof.  Wm.  Swinton. 

ilT  iif  iMt  Kric*,  brlsflj.  ia.  Uimflhr  RtaittrUltit  Jikmi  «/  htintptagt-trainiinff"  Hat 
r-und[ii|{  la  kbuluLcl]'  DDUeWiry  to  ik  cloar  uiprcuiun.  In  punultal  thli  tbeoij,  Pro!. 
■  '  in  erarj'  book  of  Ihl  Krlanbundiuit  e»rdKi,  vhicli  nquira  >  clu«  uudjrind  [nU 


in  iKTuric  V 

£S[ 

'In   luBodiK^an.  I611U,    Wfaolenle. -J 

jnm^TB  secosn  bkadek.  ' 


ddWi 


isn.  who  havs  bnugtit  tbe  true  anJiCi  tntb 

iin-KhuOl  chlUltin  ul  Amarit-a. 
una  valiinie.    lii  print  uid  Mrigit  (whlta  am 
kkutUully  UluslnCod.     lEOpai;"-     EtchuiK*, 

1»  In  prineuKl  ictlpt.    Illustiued.     Bouod 

now  and  vaJimbtB  I 


iKa,!ll>*l. 
lariffl]}'  (frlulnoJ,  adaptad 


fWrnfTO^-A  FltTH  KRAItEKANB  HPKAKEK. 

tWl.1T«<n4    I4IXTH,  OK    CLASSIC  EXULIKH  KBtDEK.    iMliriiHl  tt 
■*    Inlreduttlon.  »1.08,     WBolwlo,  (1.0a, 

a  NEW    THIS    YKAR.  fiS^ 

&■  SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  ANY  SERIES  OF  READERS.  "^ 

•llltrOS*K    tMVAMOD  riBIT  ICEADES.    On  lix  HUue  plan  ax  Swinhin'i  I'riDier  uid  Flnt 


MritT^rit    IDVAHCKB  MECUMD  KEADEK.    On  the  plin  ol  t)i«  SiMUnd  BwJir, 
""'°H  ill  i;nu  virietj.    ITC  ptvu.     LitchanKO,  16  ou.    Idtioduclion.  Su  l-U.     Wh' 

•<tt:ir«.V-«  ADV.UCED  TBIBO    BEADEB.     WiUi  sierdia  i<>  mwlbii 
"■UHlstboHDl  Uia  'ninl  ttndgi,    340  panes,     KicbuiKD.  «)  eU,     Introduction 

^WirrttV*    AlIVA^rEB  rOEBTII   RBAUEM.     U>mpused  (llko  lh>  Fnut 

*«•    InlroJocUon.ui^u,     Wbol™lu.  BScU. 


'  '"'sc;: 


Spcncerian  Steel  Pens  arc  tlie  Best  for  Scliool  Use. 

mm,  blakHIO  go,,  rnuim^ 

NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 

A.  F.  GUNN,  General  Agent. 
P-  0.  BOX,  2002,  339  Sansome  St,,  S.  F. 
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PUBLISHEES,  BOOKSELLERS   AND  STATtONEES 

t]srH:"w  SCHOOL  books. 
BARNES'    NEW    NATIONAL    READERS. 
Ire  nniabera,     PrirWJ  on   Iwmitiful    pajwr.     Elc^nlly    il|iiatnb;i].     Adninl 
gnuled.     Bettpr  llun  any  olhera  you  have  awu  tn-l  as  ■  heap  as  the  cheapeat. 

BARNES'  GEOGRAPHIES. 

A  Wo-hooh  series.     Aecunitaly  illostratetl  from  jihutotTaihs.     Clesr.  iJistinct.     p- 
tifally  eolored  maps.     Copioos  foot-ootes.     Hound  in  cloth.     Popular  evsiywiiesv. 

BARNES'  HtSTOIilES. 

Tho  BRIEF  HUtory  of  UXITED  STATES  has  a  LARGER  nle    tbuii    «ny  ott 
nmikr  book.      Ubb  lieeii  tlio  »tandanl  tor  yeara.     The  Primary  Hutory  of  tlia 

»         United  SUUs  is  a  iumptuoui  littla  book  ma  1c  op  on  tiio  eama  cantal 
vid  accurate  plan.     Our  Renentl  History  and  Luicaater*! 
Engluili  History  kits  tlm  gtHiiest  utisFactioD. 
BARNES'     LANGUAGE    SERIES. 

"'i  Primary  Lr— nna.    Barnra"  Luignage  Lesaona,  and  Sill's  Practical  T  nnnw 
Engliah  form  a  completa   Krica  r>f  grammatioil  fltDdy,   giviug 
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THE  RHl.AT/ON  OF  THE  UNn'ERSITY  TO   THE  PriilJC 

SCHOOLS, 

[  Ky  lIiirHM  Duvis,  Ptiwdi-nt  of  the  I'Tiivtrwly  nf  Culilbrniii.] 

Hy  (heme  today  is  the  relation  of  the  University  of  Califoniia  to  the 
yAXiC  schools  of  the  State.  I  do  not  say  their  mutual  connection,  be- 
onse  they  have  uo  such  connection.  The  educational  institutions  of 
Estate  do  not  form  an  organic  whole;  each  part  has  grown  into  exist- 
nce  by  itself  and  for  that  reason  there  is  little  or  no  connection  between 
'Hun. 

The  common  schools,  the  Normal  School,  the  High  School,  and  the 
Cnivereity — each  has  been  shaped  almost  as  a  separate  entity  with  little 
«uo reference  to  its  neighboi .     They  have  never  been  co-ordinated  so 

itofomi  one  organic  whole. 

This  condition  of  things  is  not  exceptional — other  communities  are 

I  the  same  confusion;  indeed  thi-^  disjointed  state  of  affairs  is  the  rule 
ind  not  the  exception,  and  prevails  throughout  most  of  the  United 
Slates.  The  cause  of  it  is  that  these  various  institutions  originated  at 
different  times  and  were  brought  into  being  from  wholly  different  mo- 
tives; hence  they  have  developed  each  in  its  own  direction,  and  until 
"wntly,  but  little  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  them  into  line  with  one 
Mollier. 
The  prevailing  belief  is  that  the  University  has  grown  out   of  the 

■WUnon  schools,  and  is  a  legitimate  fruitage  of  our  system  of  public  edu- 

»tion;  this  is  entirely  a  mistake  as  is  easily  seen  by  any  reference  to 
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histor>-.  The  University  existed  long  before  the  common  school  ai 
was  a  venerable  institution  with  the  ripeness  of  centuries  upon  its  he* 
ages  before  public  common  schools  were  thought  of. 

The  University  of  Bolog^na  celebrated  its  Sooth  birthday  last  June. 

The  University  of  Paris  took  its  origin  in  the  time  of  the  crusadi 

The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  England  were  powerft 

organizations  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  centnrj-,  and  in  our  own  coun> 

tr>'  Harvard  College  was  founded  in  1636;  on  the  first  settlement  of  tl 

■  Funtans,  for  the  maintenauceof sound  learning  among  the  ministers! 

■Bk  churches. 

V  Indeed,  until  quite  recently  all  the  Universities  were  of  ieligia>i 
'■parentage;  the  oldest  being  of  monastic  origin,  while  many  of  the  lat 
ones  had  their  beginnings  as  theological  schools;  and  even  lo-day  1 
very  large  majority  of  colleges  in  the  United  States  are  denominatiotn 
in  character  and  are  under  the  control  of  some  religious  sect. 

Thus  you  see  the  Universities  have  an  independent  footing  of  thet 
own,  quite  distinct  from  the  general  system  of  education,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  were  organised  as  bulwarks  of  some  special  religious  opinion  01 
order,  and  with  a  distinct  religious  end  in  view. 

On  the  other  hand  the  State  University,  purely  secular  in  character, 
and  devoted  solely  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  without  sectariai 
bias,  is  comparatively  a  new  idea.  Even  in  Harvard  College  the  reli| 
ious  element  entered  into  its  government  till  verj-  recently,  fifteen  <rfil 
Board  of  Overseers  being  of  necessity  ministers  of  the  gospel  until  I 
Legislature  in  1851  removed  this  restriction. 

I  ought,  however,  to  add  that  the  older  colleges  are  steadily  progi 
ing  toward  a  broader  basis,  not  perhaps  purely  secular,  but  more  lib* 
in  its  tone  of  thought  and  treatment  of  education. 

The  public  schools  of  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  are  of « 
origin   and   have  their  root  in  legislation.     Their  aim  is  to  make  g 
citiuens  regardless  of  sect,  and  they  are  organized  and  conducted  wit] 
a  view  solely  to  that  end.     There  was  naturally  no  connection  betweet 
them  and  the  older  Universities,  because  they  originated  in  diSi 
strata  of  feeling  and  looked  toward  very  different  ends. 

The  tone  of  the  older  Universities  even  in  America,  with  their  / 
emic  seclusion,  their  semi-monastic  habits,  is  quite  different  from  tlieat* 
mosphere  of  the  public  schools;   and  there  is  a  perceptible  diflerence  of  T 
spirit  between  them  and  the  State  Universities  which  are  of  purely  9 
cular  origin. 

Still   the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  common   schools  < 
largely  from  [/uiversity  men.  who,  rejoicing  in  the  satls&cti 
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own  aquirements,  would  gladly  share  their  learning  with  the  people.  So 
Ua  then  from  the  college  being  evolved  out  of  the  public  schools,  rather 
(be  reverse  is  true;  the  impulse  that  created  the  schools  had  its  root  in 
ibe  University-. 
But  in  their  beginning  the  system  of  schools  did  not  reach  up  to  its 
I dder  sister.  In  the  days  of  my  childhood  when  the  boy  had  learned 
Ml  he  could  get  from  the  town  schools  he  must  go  to  some  neighboring 
Acsdemy.  These  private  institutions  bridged  the  gap  between  the 
and  the  college. 

There  wa.s  no  inconsistency  in  this  state  of  things  where  the  colleges 
private  and  denominational  and  the  schools  were  public  and  secu- 
Tfae  lack  of  connection  and  system  was  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
it  might  be  regretted,  but  there  was  no  fault  lo  find  with  the 
of  either  school  or  college,  and  the  gap  was  bridged  in  various 
As  r  have  already  said,  the  academies  served  the  purpose;    and 
'<rf'them  were  specially  devoted  to  that  use.     Thus  Phillips  Exeter 
my  and  the  Adams  Quincy  School  arranged  their  curricula  with 

reference  to  the  entrance  requirements  of  Har\'ard  College. 
(ther  cases,  especially  in  the  new  States,  the  colleges  themselves 
ioed  preparatory  departments  leading  up  from  the  public  schools 
academic  courses.  But  at  last  the  high  schools  began  to 
■the  only  legitimate  solution  of  the  deficiency.  First,  1  think, 
around  Boston,  and  spreading  themselves  in  every  direction;  but 
n  the  newer  States  high  schools  are  maintained  only  in  the 
cities,  and  the  University  often  stands  above  and  separated  from 
lools  without  legitimate  feeders. 
llifomta,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  among  the  most  backward  in  the 
tilt  matter  of  high  schools.  Much  allowance  might  be  made  in  the 
JWl  for  her  condition  as  a  new  community,  where  everylhiug  was  raw 
wd  crude,  and  men  trying  to  reap  theharx'estof  the  present  rather  than 
provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  future;  but  the  cause  of  high  schools  was 
«t  back  fully  ten  years  by  the  barbarous  provi.sion  inserted  in  the  Con- 
stitation  of  1879,  forbidding  the  expenditure  of  the  State  school  fund 
for  Ihc  support  of  schools  above  the  grammar  grade.  This  remarkable 
P"«nsion  has  been  more  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  good  education  in 
California  than  anything  ever  doue  in  the  State, 

And  the  inconsistencj-  of  it,  too  !  The  State  makes  a  noble  provision 
for  collegiate  education  and  then  knocks  out  the  ladder  to  reach  it  by. 
While  the  University  was  struggling  to  raise  its  standard  to  the  level  of 
fint-cUs-s  Eastern  Colleges,  the  high  schools  were  rejected  from  the 
tSSbaa  of  public  instruction  and  thrown  on  the  mercy  of  the  local 
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s  of  Education  with  local  ideas  of  economy.  It  was  inevitabl 
Mt  the  schools  should  suffer  by  the  change.  It  worked  most  di 
triously  on  the  lulerior  parts  of  the  State,  and  on  people  of 
means.  The  rich  could  give  their  children  training  in  private  schools, 
but  the  poor  were  deprived  of  a  chance  for  higher  education.  Public 
spirit  in  the  cities  compelled  the  maintainance  of  High  Schools,  btd 
thecountrj-  was  cut  off  Irora  the  University,  and  the  attendance  at 
Berkeley  feUoff  froni332,in  1S79,  the  year  the  Constiiul ion  was  framed, 
to  ars  four  years  later,  although  the  State  had  of  course  increased  ia 
wealth  and  population  during  the  interim.  At  the  same  time  andfrom 
the  same  cause,  two-thirds  of  the  attendance  at  Berkeley  was  from  San 
Francisco  and  Alameda  counties.  I  am  very  glad  to  say  the  attend- 
ance has  increased  steadily  the  last  five  years,  till  now  it  numbers  o\'eii 
350,  and  the  proportion  from  the  country  is  steadily  increasing. 

But  even  .?50  is  far  short  of  what  our  numbers  ougbt  to  be,  consider- 
ing the  population  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  remembering  our  isolated 
position  as  the  only  first  cla.ss  University  west  of  St,  I..ouis.  I  feel  that 
even  now  we  ought  to  number  a  thou.sand  students,  and  I  believe  that 
if  the  rest  of  the  State  ofiered  as  clase  connection  with  the  University 
as  tbe  district  around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  we  should  even  now 
approach  that  number. 

Wbile  our  short-sighted  statesmen  were  cutting  asunder  the  schot^- 
system  and  letting  the  fragments  drift  apart  to  the  detriment  of  both 
sections,  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  in  the  older  Slates,  were 
plans  to  bind  together  their  school  systems,  each  in  a  bannonio 
whole,  stretching  in  steady  progression  from  the  Primary'  School  to  t: 
University. 

The  University  of  Michigan  tried  to  accomplish  this  result  by  offerii 
those  schools  which  came  up  to  her  requirements,  the  privilege 
sending  their  graduates  to  the  University  on  their  diplomas  witho 
examination  :  of  thi.s  system  I  shall  speak  presently. 

In  New  York  and  Minnesota  special  boards  were  created  by  legisla 
tion.  who.ie  object  wa.s  to  encourage  the  formation  of  such  High  School 
as  should  make  close  connection  between  the  Common  Schools  and  Col 
leges  :  and  special  funds  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  these  Board 
for  the  support  of  such  schools.  I  take  pleasure  in  recounting  th 
legislation  iu  contrast  with  the  narrow,  short-sighted  policy  of  ti 
State  of  California. 

Thus  the  Univeisity  of  California,  after  a  successful  career  of  t< 
years,  found  itself  iu  1879  suspended  in  mid  air,  having  no  conoectioi 
with  tbe  g;realer  part  of  the  schools  which  should  have  been  its  feedi 
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The  young  men  aad  women  from  the  inlerior  of  the  State  who  should 
have  striven  for  its  honors  could  find  no  means  of  reaching  its  doors, 
sotd  they  naturally  fell  into  the  local  and  denominational  colleges. 

The  only  resource  left  to  the  University  was  the  Michigan  system  of 
accrediting  schools:  that  is  to  hold  out  to  any  advanced  school  the 
pcice  of  admission  to  the  University  on  diploma  instead  of  examina- 
boci ;  or  to  put  it  more  correctly,  the  school  will  be  examined  insteadof 
the  individual,  and  if  it  comes  up  to  our  requirements,  its  graduates 
will  be  exempt  from  entrance  examination. 

The  experiment  has  worked  admirably,  and  six  High  Schools  havfc 
pcssed  the  test,  but  only  six  out  of — I  do  not  know  how  many — any- 
where from  twenty  to  fifty,  according  to  your  estimate  of  what  a  High 
School  is;  and  we  feel  that  if  we  are  denied  /f^a/ connection  with  the 
pobtic  school  we  have  now  a  moral  connection  and  a  leverage  upon 
Ihnn  which  will  eventually  bring  them  all  into  line. 

The  only  aix  communities  in  the  Stale  which  have  sufficient  ambi- 
tion to  mainiain  a  full  High  School  course  to-day,  are  San  Francisco, 
0«kland.  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Alameda  and  Berkeley.  Where  ar& 
Lds  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Pasadena,  Riverside,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis 
Obispo.  Fresno,  Santa  Ro.sa,  San  Jose,  Mar>'sville,  Grass  Valley  and 
many  cities  equally  capable  of  giving  the  children  a  first  class  educai* 
od?  Is  it  meanness  thai  refuses  the  money,  or  indifference  that 
D  teal  value  on  sound  training,  or  is  there  some  influence  hostile  t» 
K  education  that  keeps  thera  back  ?  The  praise  of  the  public  school 
Jiys  fires  the  American  heart;  and  in  any  public  assembly  always, 
kings  down  the  house."  Why  public  intelligence  should  be  ex-^ 
tl  to  stop  at  a  first  grade  Grammar  School  I  have  never  been  able 
"iosee,  but  that  seems  to  be  the  .standard  fixed  for  public  generosity 
in  a  large  part  of  the  Slate. 

w  The  great  difficulty  of  the  University  of  California  then,  is  the  want. 
|(  sound  preparatory-  schools,  and  when  we  urge  on  any  cummunity 
It  need  of  them,  we  are  at  once  met  by  the  objection  that  such  train- 
gis  not  practicable — is  of  no  use  to  the  large  majority  of  pupils; 
llul  children  begin  dropping  out  of  the  schools,  even  in  the  Grammar 
(iaile,  and  after  that  in  the  High  School  the  numbers  are  steadily 
flBoed  everj'  year  and  even  of  the  survivors  who  graduate  only  a 
11  percentage  ever  reach  the  University.  Therefore,  to  grade  the 
s  with  reference  to  the  University  requirements,  it  is  said,  would 
in  injustice  to  the  mass  of  scholars. 
TWs  argument  would  have  been  true  with  the  old  clas.sical  colleges, 
"te*  the  sole  course  of  study  was  classical  ajid  the  curriculum  was- 
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%  undeviating,  with  no  choice  of  studies,  but  certainly  it  < 
If  to  an  institution  like  the  University  of  California,  where  the 
bas  his  choicebetween  eight  different  lines  of  study,  twoconraes 
of  classics,  one  in  English  tetters  and  history,  and  Jive  in  scieni 
Our  entrance  requirements  in  every  case  lead  up  to  some  one  of  thea 
eight  courses,  and  will  equally  well  lead  up  to  some  correspondiq 
vocation  in  life  in  those  cases  where  the  pupil  cannot  continue  bis  eda< 
cation  in  Berkele>'. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  our  two  courses  in  the  classics  a 
exactly  what  any  boy  ought  to  have  to  enter  an  ordinary  profession 
school,  or  to  pursue  a  scholastic  life.  The  preparation  for  our  cours 
in  science  furnishes  a  sound  equipment  for  the  boy  who  means  to  euU 
kindred  scientific  pursuits  without  going  through  college,  and  the  txaiii-^ 
ing  preparatory  for  our  English  course,  called  the  Course  in  Lettas 
and  Political  Science,  is  no  more  than  any  intelligent  citizen  ought  I 
have  who  expects  to  use  his  brains  in  auy  walk  of  life. 

The  principle  that  underlies  our  requirements  on  this  side  of  thcf 
University,  the  English  and  scientific  side,  is  that  a  few  lines  of  stn 
should  be  pursued  until  their  fundamental  principles  have  been  mm 
lered.  We  repudiate  the  idea  that  any  educational  value  attaches  t 
a  brief  memorizing  study  of  the  surface  of  a  great  number  of  sabj« 
or  that  such  study  furnishes  any  serviceable  preparation  for  the  dutiett> 
of  life. 

Accordingly,  our  requirements  for  the  English  and  scientific  c 
prescribe  first  a  thorough  and  eEficient  course  in  the  English  langi 
and  literature. 

Second,  an  equally  thorough  study  of  the  elements  of  malhematk^ 
arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry. 

Third,  the  elements  of  two  sciences,  leaving  it  somewhat  to  the  c 
veuieuce  or  wants  of  different  communities  to  determine  what  scia 
shall  be  studied. 

These  are  the  three  main  lines  of  study ;  English,  Mathematics  and 
Science,  besides  which  we  require  au  elementary  knowledge  of  TJnite 
States  History. 

Now,  we  submit  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  requirements  t 
ought  not  to  be  taught  in  everj-  High  School,  and  usually  is  so  tau^t  ( 
the  main  difference  between  our  requirements  and  the  ordinary  High 
School,  being  that  we  require  a  smaller  number  of  subjects  than  is  ge 
enerally  taught  and  expect  them  to  be  studied  more  systematically  u 
thoroughly,  because  first,  what  is  worth  knowing  at  all  is  worth  kaoi 
ing  we!],  and  secondly,  superficial  instruction  leads  to  undiscipUi 
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tnd  slip-shod  babits  of  thought.     Therefore  we  require  the  field  to  be 
wll  cultivated. 

Now  in  actual  practice  the  children   iu  the  school  pursue  substan- 
uafly  one  course  of  study  up  to  the  High  School  with  slight  exceptions, 
entering  the  High  School  they  divide  into  three  .sections,  classical, 
and  English,  and  each  of  these  leads  directly  to  one  division 
University,  and  at  the  same  time  is  right  iu  the  Hue  of  prepara- 
actual  life  as  far  as  it  goes.     Therefore,  it  .seems  to  me,  it  should 
aim  of  all  High  Schools  to  adopt  this  line  of  requirements  as 
tdamental  course  of  instruction,  as  equally  valuable  to  the  pupil 
.1  enter  college  and  to  him  who  goes  out  at  once  into  the  active 
of  life. 

a  school  is  unable  to  maintain  classical  teachers,  it  can  pre- 
pupils  for  entrance  to  the  English  and  scientific  courses,  and 
school  passes  examination  iu  these  courses  its  diplomas  will  be 
to  that  extent ;  this  is  in  the  line  of  what  are  called  the  Cam- 
hools, 
lUght  to  be  such  an  English  and  scientific  school  in  every 
iiu  the  Stale,  numbering  over  3,500  inhabitants;  and  every 
populated  county  should  maintain  one  at  the  County  Seal, 
■rj-  boy  and  girl  in  the  State  would  have  a  free  school  ready 
him  a  first-rate  English  education  or  to  fit  him  for  that  side  of 
Iniversity.  This  much  should  be  required  now,  and  as  the  towns 
larger  they  could  add  the  classical  teaching  if  they  chose. 
Y<m  will  notice  that  in  this  respect  we  are  tar  more  liberal  than  the 
"W  classical  colleges.  We  aim  to  admit  everyone  who  can  derive  profit 
from  our  instruction.  He  may  get  from  us  what  he  can.  and  will 
;R«ive  a  degree  proportioned  to  what  he  has  earned.  Our  requlre- 
■thus  very  elastic,  and  as  they  include  nothing  but  whaleveiy 
ight  to  acquire,  we  feel  that  the  schools  should  try  to  meet  us 
ilsome  point  of  our  line. 

.\iid  now  let  me  speak  of  the  Normal  Schools,     They,  too,  have  no 
tuonccliou  with  the  University.     They  were  created  fur  a  special  pur- 
pose ;  to  ftimish  teachers  for  the  Grammar  Schools  ;  and  like  the  High 
Schools,  they  are  a  late  creation.     As  they  exist  in  this  State,  they  are 
made  to  scr\-e  to  some  extent,  in  place  of  High   Schools,  for  the  sec- 
tions where  thej-  are  located.     Their  curriculum  should  be  organized 
so  as  to  lead   directly  to  the  University  ;  even  then   their  graduates 
wonid  be  none  too  well  prepared  as  teachers  for  the  grammar  grades ; 
and  those  who  were  able  to  go  and  take  the  University  courses,  would 
piaJrp  thoroughly  prepared  High  School  teachers.     In  connection  with 
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tbis  I  would  establish  a  chair  of  Pedagogics  in  the  University  and 
teach  the  profession  of  teaching  as  we  teach  other  arts.  Then  the 
Normal  School  would  form  an  integral  portion  of  our  school  system, 
apd  ever>'  part  of  that  system  would  work  toward  a  common  end. 

And  now  looking  back  over  the  field  we  find  our  State  system  of 
education  broken  into  four  detached  fragments,  each  to  a  certain  extent 
independent  in  origin  and  maintaining  a  precarious  connection  with  its 
fellows,  and  yet  all  capable  of  being  easily  welded  into  one  grand  har- 
monious whole ;  the  Common  School,  the  Normal  School,  the  High 
School  and  the  Universit>'. 

Here  some  man  may  say  to  me  why  not  lower  the  University  stan- 
dard to  meet  the  schools,  the  reply  is  plain  and  convincing.  Our  cur- 
riculum at  Berkeley  is  no  higher  than  is  required  at  any  of  the  first 
class  colleges  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  if  we  want  our  University  to 
be  an  honor  to  the  State,  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  educators — if 
we  expect  our  alumni  to  prize  their  degrees  hereafter  and  to  lo  »k  back  on 
their  Alma  Mater  with  the  same  affectionate  pride  and  reverence  that 
inspires  the  graduates  of  Har\^ard  and  Yale  ;  if  we  hope  to  keep  our 
boys  and  girls  from  passing  by  our  doors  to  gain  a  better  education 
elsewhere,  we  must  offer  them  the  best  the  land  affords.  The  State 
demands  this  of  us.  We  must  keep  our  standard  of  excellence  as  good 
as  the  best  and  the  schools  should  te  graded  to  meet  it. 

The  question  may  be  raised  whether  it  pays  to  maintain  a  University 
at  all ;  but  if  we  have  one  let  it  be  the  best,  and  let  every  avenue  of 
education  lead  directly  toward  it,  and  let  every  youth  in  the  land  have 
a  ladder  to  reach  it. 

.  And  does  the  University  pay,  or  is  the  money  wasted  with  which  the 
State  endows  it  ?     Is  all  the  devotion  to  learning,  all  the  fond  labor  and 
self-sacrifice  which  earnest  men  have  spent  on  this  cause,  is  it  all  sac- 
rificed to  a  chimaera — water  poured  into  a  sieve  ?     I  believe  that  if  w< 
intend  to  maintain  here  a  civilized  State  on  such  a  plane  of  intelli  - 
gence  as  will  rival  our  sister  States,  with  such  progress  as  will  enable 
us  to  compete  in  material  things  with  our  foreign  neighbors,  the  Uni^ 
versity  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  life  as  a  State. 

Its  first  and  most  ob\4ous  function  is  the  education  of  the  student 
intrusted  to  it.  Its  value  in  this  field  is  easily  understood.  It  tun^  s 
out  an  annual  crop  of  educated  men  and  women,  fully  armed  with  ^ 
sound  education,  having  that  mental  training  which* ought  to  underlie 
all  the  higher  pursuits  of  active  life.  The  value  of  its  work  in  th 
respect  may  be  partly  measured  by  reading  the  roll  of  its  graduate^ 
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This  will  give  some  conception  of  its  influence  on  the  inlelligence  and 
power  of  the  State. 

-Vor  must  we  forget  its  value  as  a  place  of  original  investigatton. 
Both  iu  the  departments  of  letters  and  science  active  minds  are  con- 
stantly employed  at  the  University  on  original  work  ;  some  are  prying 
into  the  secrets  of  nature  and  constantly  making  discoveries  from  which 
the  State  reaps  a  profit  every  year  in  material  things.  1  need  not  dis- 
cuss this  field  of  labor.  The  Legislature  recognises  it  and  willingly 
grants  money  for  the  support  of  the  .scientific  colleges. 

But  the  University  has  other  values,  niore  powerful  in  their  influence 
than  tiiese.  but  more  subtle — less  obvious,  perhaps,  to  the  ordinary  cit- 
iicn,  but  plain  enough  to  the  teacher— rcK  may  easily  recognize  them. 
Its  value  as  a  centre  of  learning,  the  one  place  in  the  State  where 
cdtication  is  its  sole  object,  where  men  are  gathered  together  whose 
lives  are  devoted  to  a  cause  outside  of  the  market  and  exchange,  and 
whose  lvalues  are  eternal.  The  world  has  its  crowded  places  of 
itson  where  business  reigns  supreme  ;  let  us  have  one  place  where 
mea  shall  assemble  who  give  their  lives  to  letters  and  science.  And  as 
when  we  gather  together  the  scattered  eml>ers  on  the  hearth-stone  they 
buTst  forth  into  glad  warmth  and  their  bright  flame  light  up  the  home, 
»  if  we  would  brighten  the  State  with  knowledge  and  the  genial  glow 
of  ihe  love  of  science,  we  mu.st  maintain  a  home  of  learning  where 
men  shall  gather  whose  lives  are  devoted   to  science  and  letters. 

The  influence  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  England,  and  Harvard 
and  Yale  iu  America,  as  centres  of  learning,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
more  than  bare  mention. 

But  even  more  powerful  is  its  direct  influence  on  the  schools  of  the 
Slate,  The  University  is  often  called  the  apex  of  our  system  of  schools 
So  it  is  in  one  sense,  but  in  another  way  it  is  the  base — the  foundation 
Mlherthan  the  apex  ;  for  the  public  school  was  founded  hy  univer- 
"Ivmen,  and  to-day  the  grade  of  public  instruction  in  each  State  de- 
pends largely  on  the  standards  set  by  t'he  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  that  state.  If  they  are  satisfied  with  a  low  tone  and  slack 
iienial  discipline  then  the  schools  are  low  and  slack!  If.  on  the  other 
hanS,  the  colleges  call  for  sound  learning  and  good  training,  the 
stbools  soon  respond  to  the  call.  There  must  be  a  lofty  ideal  if  we 
hupe  to  attain  generous  achievements,  and  the  University  must  furnish 
ili(  ideals.  If  we  have  no  such  aspiration,  or  if  our  aim  is  a  low  one, 
wwwhools  will  droop  their  heads,  and  if  the  plane  of  the  school  is 
Ihefenera]  intelligence  of  the  community  will  be  low  correspond- 
^  so  that  to  sum  it  all  up,  if  the  function  of  the  University  is  t» 
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i  sound  citizens  and  to  add  to  the  general  intelligence  ' 
p  that  standard   of  intelligence   and   capacity,  as    high 

But  I  may  make  a  personal  appeal  to  this  audience  for  the  supp< 
of  our  Universitj-.  Our  teachers  are  mainly  women.  Remember  thi 
one-fidh  of  the  students  at  Berkeley  are  women.  The  old  classic 
colleges  rejected  women  and  their  doors  are  closed  against  them  to-da 
The  University  of  California  is  based  on  a  more  generous  plan  ai 
opens  its  halls  alike  to  men  and  women,  and  the  girls  have  fully  ju 
tified  our  faith  in  them,  both  in  their  conduct  and  scholarship. 

The  field  the  University  of  California  has  been  expected  to  occuf 
has  .been  so  large,  our  endowments  so  small  and  our  graduates  s 
young,  we  could  hitherto  make  but  little  show  of  reiiulls  beside  the 
older  colleges:  but  now  our  work  begins  to  tell  and  we  may  hope  t 
share  the  favors  so  liberally  showered  ou  our  older  .listers.  The  time 
is  soon  coming  when  the  wealthy  men  will  be  anxious  to  link  their 
names  with  this  growing  home  of  learning,  remembering  that  nothing* 
in  this  world  comes  so  near  immortality  as  having  one's  name  inse|^ 
arably  linked  with  some  institution  devoted  to  education. 

And  now  in  conclusion  we  urge  upon  you  as  teachers  to  work  witt 
us  and  for  us  towards  this  grand  object. 

We  want  to  unify  the  school  system  of  the  State  and  weld  all  i 
parts  into  one  harmonious,  systematic  whole,  and  ei>tablish  it  on  tl 
level  of  the  best  Eastern  schools. 

Remember  we  are  all  working  towards  one  eud,  the  education  of  tbi 
State.  If  the  University  can  infuse  into  thecoramunity  a  higher  torn 
of  intelligence,  and  loflier  ideals,  your  work  will  become  easier  and 
your  standard  will  be  more  readily  maintained  or  even  advanced. 

Then  if  we  can  so  mould  the  schools  of  the  Slate  that  they  will  forn 
one  grand  machine,  working  in  harmonious  order,  one  spirit,  one  an 
bition  will  guide  the  whole  system.  The  love  of  learning  and  thi 
eager  desire  to  impart  it  will  animate  every  portion,  nourishing.  wanR< 
ing,  stimulating  every  function  as  the  blood  bounds  Ironi  the  heart  t 
the  finger  ends,  warming  and  strengthening  every  part. 

The  University  is  the  heart  and  must  furnish  the  stimulus,  but  nq 
part  can  do  its  work  well  without  the  others  and  no  part  can  be  sicl 
or  atrophied  withont  depressing  its  neighbors.  But  working  togelhei 
in  harmony  for  one  end,  then  and  then  only  can  we  attain  the  high- 
erf  and  nobJest  results. 
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MEETING  OF   THE   CALIFORNIA   EDUCATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION, SACRAMENTO,  DEC,  iSSS. 

KXrORT    OK   THE  COMMITTEE   ON    THE     PUBLIC    SCHOOL     CURRICULUM 
OF   GRAMMAR    AND    PRIMARY   SCHOOLS, 

M*.  PreiideHl,  Ladits  and Genllemen : 

As  your  committee  was  appointed  but  a  short  time  since  and  has 
been  able  to  hold  but  two  preliminary  meetings,  a  bare  quorum  being 
pnsent  at  each,  we  must  beg  your  indulgence  for  the  somewhat  dis- 
'Coonected  couditiou  of  our  report. 

While  the  title  of  the  committee  might  convey  the  idea  that  we 
.  wre  expected  to  offer  advice  respecting  graded  elementary  schools, 
>  *e  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  ungraded  schools  should  re- 
cur earnest  attention  and  we  have  been  careful  to  make  our  mig- 
ions  applicable  to  them, 
order  to  set  members  of  the  committee  thinking  on  the  needs  of 
great  departments  of  our  school  system,  the  following  questions 
proposed  : 
What  can   we  do  towards  procuring  a   suitable    outline  for  a 

of  study  for  ungraded  schools  ? 
Is  it  advisable  to  offer  a  plan  of  Institute  instruction  with  the  ob- 
enabling  country  teachers  to  better  comply  with  the 


frTo  what  extent  should  we  make  suggestion  regarding  general 
thod$  to  be  followed  in  teaching  the  various  studies  ? 
tr  Lsit  not  usual  to  emphasize  Arithmetic  at  the  expense  of  Lan- 
IMge  in  the  lower  grades  ? 

i-  What  allowance  shouH  be  made  for  varying  the   instruction   of 
flw  last  years  of  the  course  to  suit  local  wants  and  special  occupations  ? 
.  By  what  means  can  instruction    in  Industrial    Drawing  be  im- 
ptwed  and  made  general  ? 

?■  Should  not  more  attention  be  given  to  Geometry,  especially  in 
GtMnmat  grades  ? 

8.  How  can  teachers  be  led  to  see  that  instruction,  from  the  outset, 
slwtiW  lead  to  science,  or  at  least,  to  the  .scientific  habit  of  thought 
wul  investigation  ? 

%  In  what  grades  should  the  Slate  text  l>ooks  be  taken  up  ?  How 
«n  Uwy  be  supplemeuled  ? 
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What  other  text-books  may  be  used  as  readers  ? 

After  a  very   thorough  discussion  of  the   points  presente 

t  agreed  that  Prof.  Wm.  Carey  Jones  would  contribute   a  sab-repi 

I  Geonietr>'  and  Histon,-;  That  Prof.  Holway  would  furnish  theo 

L  tee  with  suggestions  as  to  how  pupils  might  be  gradually  led  in 

[habit  of  scientific  investigation  by  means  of  Observation  Less 

r  the  various  grades ;  and   to  Miss    English  was  assigned  the  1 

I  showing  liow  Kindergarten  exercises,  moulding  in  clay  and  th6 

of  the   regular  solids  and  their  surfaces,    combined    with  i 

might  be  profitably  connected  with    the  ordinar>-  work   of  I 

mary   classes   from   the  lowest  up.     These  sub-reporLs  are  Iw 

pended  and  their  authors  are  ready  to  explain  and  illustrate  t" 

As  the  other  members  of  the  committee    were,  for  various  I 

I  unable  to  serve,  the  remainder  ot  the   work  devolved  upon  tb^ 

man  who  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  opinions  about  to  be  wi 

tmt  who.  at  the  same  time,  will  be  most  happy  to  see  his  vievi 

I  oiighly  discussed  and  amended,    or  subverted,  wherever   the  i 

I  tion  in  its  wisdom  may  see  fit  so  to  do. 

ANSWERS    TO     KORECiOlNt;    yfESTIONS. 

No,  I.     A  committee  of  County  Superintendents— teachers  t 
I  experience  in  ungradid  schools  and    most  of  whose  schools  tf 

I  niigraded,  Ihat  is  contain  all  the  grades — should  be  appointed! 

an  elastic  course  of  study  suitable  for  ungraded  schools  geaerel^ 
report  to  be  presented  for  the  approval  and  sanction  of  llKj 
tion.  or  some  department  thereof  at  the  meeting  of  1889. 

This  commitiee  should  also  furnish   samples   of  programs  1 
exercises,  to  suit  the  pro|fose4  wWBtLpf  study .    and   shonid  < 


the  question  of  the  earlier  1 
jtloyment   of  some    of  Uk 
study  would  show  atwli 
duced.  hn»  tli^l^B't  i' 
sides  TL-.h  ■  f       --111  t- 
ologic^. 


r  pupttajg 
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So,  3.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  teachers  do  not  more  frequently 
uk  themselves  if  their  methods  of  instruction  are  good  or  bad, 
^whether  the  subject  is  presented  at  the  proper  time  or  not,  that  is,  when 
^■eleiraer's  mind  is  best  prepared  to  receive  it;  if  there  is  something 
^Biglil  which  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  omitted,  or  something 
^WHcd  which  should  have  been  taught ;  if  the  new  facts  are  based  oil 
Km  &cts — in  short  if  their  schemes  of  instruction  are  natural  and  there- 
I  fcre  intelligible  and  pleasurable,  connected,  and  aimed  as  directly  as 
I  passible  towards  some  reasonable  end.  It  is  of  little  use  lo  point- 
Foul  mistakes  and  offer  remedies  unless  the  teacher  studies  psychol- 
I  ogy— not  so  much  from  books  as  from  the  child  himself.  He  mus 
bow.  almost  by  intuition,  the  mental  status  of  the  child.  He  must 
.  Kt  clearly  what  there  is  to  build  upon.  A  child  who,  though  he  is 
qnick  to  perceive,  is  still  poor  in  comparison,  must  be  lacking  in 
Jadgment  and^cannot  yet  be  a  good  reasoner.  It  ts  wrong  to  expect 
that  child  to  do  work  calling  for  a  high  order  of  judgment  and  reas- 
VQSg  power.  He  should  first  be  led  to  compare  the  things  he  per- 
criTts.  to  name  tliem,  describe  them  and  note  differences  between 
tbns  ;  to  say  which  is  greater,  smaller,  heavier,  lighter,  longer,  short- 
ly, etc.  This  would  develope  language  and  the  accompanying  exer- 
OK  of  thought  would,  in  time,  strengthen  the  judgment  and  bring 
tut  the  the  reasoning  faculty. 

4.  Arithmetic,  as  distinguished  from  counting,  or  perhaps  I  should 
mj  exercises  with  counters  is  commenced  far  too  soon  and  for  the 
wuons  just  given.  The  child's  mind  is  not  ready  to  understand  puz- 
^g  tricks  with  abstract  numbers— meaningless  characters.  The 
'  Aeig  ilsel/  '^ho^d  precede  the  character  which  represents  it. 

I  shall  now  rapidly  enumerate  some  of  the  mo.st  common  mistakes 
a  teaching  the  various  common  school  subjects. 

,inMMf//f  is  commenced  too  soon.  Should  be  introduced  and  car- 
ried as  tar  as  pos.sible  by  means  of  objects. 

Language  does  not  receive  sufficient  attention  in  the  lowest  grade.s. 
Ttichers  do  not  wnverse  as  much  as  they  should  with  their  pupils. 
Correct  impression  of  objects  should  be  made  upon  the  minds  ol 
tiw  children  and  they  should  be  taught,  by  frequent  practice  to  des- 
cribe their  impressions  correctly. 

InthehighergradeSavery  great  amount  of  time  is  worse  than  wasted 
00  technical  grammar  and  analysis  of  sentences.  The  ultimate  object 
is  fcs(  light  e/. 

Ctography  is  probably  the  worst  taught  subject  of  all.  The  work 
ii  diuoQiiected.     Indeed,  very  frequently  it  is  not  tavght  at  all,  being 


i 
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ntiniiBlly  made  a  means  of  examinalion.  Its  utility  is  lost  sight  o^ 
V^^o  matter  what  vocation  tfae  child  is  to  follow  he  must  go  through  tt^^ 
entire  book  and  the  book  is  a  mere  jumble  of  facts  aud  statistics,  u^^ 
arranged  and  ungraded.  The  child  is  required  to  learn  the  names  ^ 
mountains,  islands,  lakes,  rivers,  continents,  bays,  etc.  and  many  teacr^, 
ers  will  give  you  patent  plans  of  theirs  for  arousing  the  interest  axjrf 
holding  the  attention  of  their  pupils  while  going  through  this  idiotj'c 
"  Catch  as  catch  can  "  grind.  Numbers  of  school  children  there  are 
who  can  sing  out  long  lists  of  towns,  islands,  lakes,  capes,  peninsulas, 
etc.,  who  learn  ver>'  little  about  theniineral,  vegetable  oranimal 
ductions  of  the  earth,  or  the  effect  of  latitude,  climate,  soil  aud  otl 
physical  conditions  upon  their  location  aud  distribution.       How  mai 

1  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  might  be  termed  the 
mphy  of  commerce  ? 

Hisiory  is  another  suliject,  the  object  of  the  study  of  which  is  aln« 
invariably  neglected  or  ignored.      If  there  be  any  practical  aim 
reading  history,  it  is  to  enable  the  citizen  of  the  present  to  profit 
the  lessons  of  the  past.     Then  he  should  know  what  lines  of  ai 
or  conduct  on  the  part  of  natioas  tended  to  their  benefit  or  injury, 
names  aud  dates,  like   geographical  names,   would  be  mere  incidt 
of  the  study.     There  is  little  need  to  say  that  the  instruction 
ally  given  on  this  topic  puts  the  subsidiary  idea  in  place  of  the 
cipal.      Here    again   the    object  of  the   study  is  forgotten    and,  mai 
teachers  prove,  by  the  extent  to  which  they  carry  this  memorizing 
dates,  names,  and  unimportant  facts,  that  they  are  still   unaware  thaK 
mental  acquisition  is  limited  and  "  Hedged  around  with  conditions." 

Spelling.     The  detached  word  method  is  a  useless  way  of  spendii^^ 

time.     The  objerl  to  be  attained  is  forgotten.      It  is  that  we  may  spell 

correctly  the  words  we  use  in  writing  our  thoughts.      We  should  learxT 

to  spell  them  chiefly  by  writing,  that  is  by  copying,  writing  from  dicz-- 

Ltation,  or  by  correcting  the  mistakes  in  our  written  compositions. 

K      5.     Commencing  as  low  as  the  second  grammar  grade,  several    «=»l 

,    the  less  essential  studies  should  be  made  optional  and  more  time  shou  1^ 

be  given  for  silent  study — under  guidance  of  course — of  the  snbjecr^ 

considered  essential.     The  pupil  can  best  acquire  the  habit  of  self  i 

structiou  through  the  investigation  of  llie  knowledge  he  considers  m 

essary  to  his  success  in  life. 

6.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  the  British  Royal  Commission  on  Teed 
nical  instruction,  after  examining  the  Swiss.  German  and  French  achool 
recommended  that  drawing  should  be  incorporated  with  writing  in  ai 
elementary  Englishschools,  and  argued  that  "  wli^.the  proposition  iS 
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that  drawing  is  a   department  of  writing  wherever  ideas 
by  diagrams  and  figures,  drawing  will   no  longer  be 
*I*Mt4from  elementary  education," 

The  difSculty  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of  this  very  desirable 
ni  is  that  teachers  generally  seem  convinced  that  instruction  in 
tawing  is  impossible  without  special  teachers.  I  wish  the  teachers 
of  primary  and  grammar  classes  throughout  the  State,  could  see  how 
mpk  this  work  is  made  in  Miss  English's  school  and  with  what 
liiiculous  ease  young  and  untraind  teachers  become  competent  guides 
in  the  art:  but.  as  this  is  hardly  possible,  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
tody  may  be  able  to  devise  some  plan  through  which  the  programs 
Miss  English  has  furnished  to  this  committee  may  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  teachers  of  California.  As  Miss  English  is  present 
I  shall  endeavor  to  save  enough  of  the  lime  set  apart  for  this  report  to 
enable  her  to  rapidly  explain  to  you  the  work  of  the  first  three  school 
jwrs  as  conducted  in  her  school,  and  I  will  only  add  that  the  be- 
lief is  rapidly  gaining  ground  that  drawing  from  objects,  commencing 
i  regular  solids  is  the  most  direct  as  well  as  the  most  natural 
of  acquiring  that  facility  with  the  pencil  which  will  enable  pu- 
'*>  properly  place  the  lines  showing  the  outline  or  picture  of  any 
e  or  structure.  Children  like  to  draw  and  if.  instead  of  check- 
inclination,  teachers  will  encourage  and  guide  it,  the  exercise 
,be  found  delightful,  useful  and  order-preserving. 

Geometry'  is  a  necessity  in  almost  every  walk  of  practical  life. 
even  teachers  are  not  required  to  pass  examinations  upon  it.  In 
ion  things,  as  compared  with  Geometry.  Algebra  is  almost  unused, 
ihers  can  scarcely  pass  the  threshold  of  their  profession  unless 
possess  a  pretty  full  acquaintance  with  elementary  Algebra  at 
t.  Geometrj-,  like  drawing,  should  be  taught  from  the  lowest  grade 
the  highest.  The  papers  conlributed  by  Miss  English  and  Prof, 
lines  show  how. 

S.  Instruction  in  science  should  also  be  continuous  from  the  begin- 
"iig  to  the  close  of  the  elementary  course  and  it  should  be  conducted 
VMsy  and  consequent  gradation  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

Ill  couclusion  let  me  say  that,  no  matter  how  good  the  course  of 
*'iidv  may  be.  it  will  be  the  teacher's  duty  to  guide  his  work  so  that 
""t  first  step  will  lead  the  second,  the  first  and  second  to  the  third, 
*f-,  sniJhe  must  also  discover  the  general  condition  of  the  pupil's 
""id,  remembering  that  while  many  are  quick  to  perceive  and  even  to 
™inp»re  and  reach  correct  conclusions  on  single  points,  but  few  ore 
•^ble  of  generalizing  or  distingijishing  what  invariably  follows  from 
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which  bllow*  only  occa»iwnal]v.     Time  nrnsi  be  ^nvd  b^-p 
Kcribing  Mflcotula  before   oon-essendaU.   necessities  befcvc  1 
Ta«lu  and  leMona  niiuit  be  Nuch  an  the  pupils  can  master,  act  sti 
would  be  easy  for  the  teacher.      It  is  better  tu  do  a  little  wrfl  1 
{{Teat  deal    potjrly.     Quality  in  of  greater  importance  than  acaaatHty.  I 
Tbe  child  muKt  be  trained  to  teach  himself  and  coativl  t 
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from  the  ktiowu  to  the  unknown .  from  the  wbi 
parbt;    put  the  partn  together  to  make  a    whole.     Use  cor 
These  are  a  few  of  the  fundamental  laws  laid  down  for  the  t 
the  young  mind  ;    and  in    truth  they  underlie  all  scientific  t 
Take,  for  instance  the  science  of  Geometry'. 

Elementary  Geometry  in  practically  introduced  into  the  lowest  g 
of  the  public  schools  by  menus  of  the  Kindergarten  Clifts. 

The  no-called  Kirsl-Gifl,  consisting  of  six  worsted  balls  of  the  f 
nry  and  secondary  colors,  teaches  color  and  roundness. 

The  Second  Gift  ii*  a  Ikjx  containing  a  sphere,  cube  and  c^-liDder  of^ 
equal  axes  and  made  of  wood. 

The  Third  Gift  w  a  two-inch,  wooden  cube,  divided  by  three  cuts  ii 
eight  one-inch  cubes.  From  these  three  gifts,  the  child  gains  a  km 
edge  of  the  sphere,  cnbe  and  cylinder. 

The  Fourth  Gift,  is  a  two-inch  c»be,  divided  into  eight  ecjual  pan 
opipcdit  or  oblong  blocks,  a  new  fonn  for  comparison. 

The  Fifth  Gift,  being  a  three-inch  cube,  divided  into  one-inch  cubes.  ] 
■*omt-  iif  which  are  sub-divided  diagimally,  introduces  the  triangalar  | 
prism. 

The  Sixth  Gift,  also  a  three-inch  cube,  is  divided  into  equal  oblong- 
hlocks,   like   the  Fourth  Gif^,  some  of  them  being  sub-divided  into  \ 
plinth».  otheni  intti  square  pHsuiK,  thus  giving  two  new  forms  for  study.    ' 
The  Inst  four  gifts  arc  u.se<l  in  building  and  for  life-fonns  and  geometric 
sequences  or  repetitions  around  a  center  or  in  a.  border. 

The  Seventh  Gift,  consists  of  thin  wooden  tablets,  representing  the 
facvji  of  the  M>lids  already  studied,  as  squares,  circles,  triangles,  oblongs ; 
uud  is  used  to  teach  surfaces,  offcnug  almost  unlimited  means  for  be- 
coming conversant  with  the  elements  of  plane  geometrj-  and  the  direc- 
tions  of  lines. 

The  Eighth  Gift,  sticks  of  varying  lengths,  from  one  to  five  intJies, 
and  the  Ninth  Gift,  rings  an<l  half  rings,  are  used  to  enclose  s 
rrpretentiug  right-lined  figiiresand  cun-ed-lined  figures  laid  in  outtiites. 
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The  Tenth  Gift,  the  point,  represents  form  by  indicated  outlines. 
The  point  is  placed  by  means  of  a  seed  or  some  such  small  article. 

Tlius  by  the  proper  employment  of  these  gifts  an  insight  is  gained  of 
the  demenLs  of  form,  number,  size,  dimensions,  direction  and  compari- 
itcw,  ami  at  the  same  time  the  child  "learns  to  do  by  doing"  and  forms 
bbits  of  neatness,  precision,  promptness  and  observation,  the  aim  nf 
Fiwbel's  system. 

This  wurk  can  be  successftiUj'  continued  through  the  higher  grades, 
beginning  with  the  eighth,  by  a  series  of  object  lessons  on  the  solids, 
la  connection  with  drawing  from  the  objects  themselves,  modeling 
hmclay  and  constructing  from  paper.  A  programme  suited  to  the 
plowesl  grade  follows : 

Dravi/ig  and  Study  of  Form. — l-'inl  Year — Eighth  tirade. 

Time.     Fifteen  minutes  daily  or  three  half  hours  per  week. 

MsteriaU.  Models :  sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  square  prism,  hemisphere, 
■BWong  block,  triangular  prism,  ellipsoid. 

Tablets  •-  square,  oblong,  circular,  semi -circular,  triangular,  elliptical. 

Sticks  or  splints  ;  from  one  to  five  inches  long.  Primarj-  and  sec- 
wilar)'  colors. 

CUj-. 

Slate  or  paper  ami  pencil ;  bhukboard. 

Sxpre.s-sion .     By  construction  u.sing  clay,  paper  or  sticks. 

%  drawing  :  always  practising  movement  first. 

By  language :  oral  or  written  description  of  solids  and  their  parts. 

Ternis  used  by  children  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  first  year's  course. 
Subjects  to  be  Taught. 

Ssna-     Study  solids  as  a  whole,  and  their  comparisions  and  con- 
6t>id  models  mentioned  above,  beginning  with  the  sphere,  cube 
linder. 
Lils  of  Form.     Surface  and   number  of  parts,     plane,  curved, 

Faces:  Plane,  as  square,  oblong,  circular,  and  semi-circular  and  tri- 
uixular.     Curved  as  in  cjlinder.     Round  as  in  sphere. 

Edges:  straight  and  curved  represented  by  lines. 

Unit  vif  raea.sure.  One  inch  .sticks  in  different  positions  :  representing 
tdges.  Horizontal :  level  or  from  left  to  right  or  front  to  back.  Ver- 
tical;  upright.  Oblique;  slanting.  Parallel;  side  by  side  some  dis 
'inct  apart.      Perpendicular ;  forming  square  comers. 

Comers.  Upper,  lower,  right  and  left.  Outside  and  inside.  Repre- 
Wnted  by  a  point.      Position    of  points  :  level  lines  :  vertical :  centre  : 

wraers. 
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I  Color.     Materials:  Colored  worsted  for  sewing      Sticks.     Paper,  Mtt 

{  and  weaving. 

Subjects :    Test  pupils  to    detect  color  blindness.     Teach   primai] 
and  secondary  colors.     Teach  black  and  white. 

Design.     Materials:  Solids,  arrangements,  around  centre,  in  boti 
Tablets,  arrangements,  around  centre,  in  border.  Sticks,  arrangemenl 
around  centre,  in  border. 

Note.      Principles   of  repetition  and  alteration  taught  by  materia 
last  mentioned.     Teach  cleanliness,  carefulness,  honesty. 

IBttsy  Work :  Represent  forms  by  stick  or   tablet   laying.     Sket 
jects  from  memorj'.     Mould   from   objects ;  draw   from   leaf,  s 
Oay  Modeling. 
Genesis  of  Form.     Sphere,  by  rolling.     Cube,  from  sphere  by  Sal 
%  on  six  opposite  sides.     Cylinder,  from  sphere  by  rolling  long 
flattening  two  opposite  ends.     Square  prism,  from  cylinder  by  flatti 
four  long  sides  {.opposite).      Hemisphere,  from  sphere,   by  cutting 
string.     Half  cube,  from  cube,  by  cutting  with  string.     Half  cylint 
from  cylinder,  by  cutting  with  string.     Triangular  prism,  from  cylitl 
der,  by  flattening  three  long  sides.     Ellipsoid,  from  sphere  by  rolling 
long. 

Expression  by  Language.     Terms  to  be  learned  and  used  by  ciil~i 
dren  :  names  of  solids  used  this  year.     Surface  :  round,  curved,  plane.- 
Parts  of  surface:   faces,  edges,   corners.     Kinds  of  edges:    straight,. 
Position:  horizontal,  vertical,  oblique  or  slanting.     Length 
[ual,  unequal,  short,  long.     Inches  (unit  of  measure):  i.  2,  3.  4, 
tape :  square  oblong,  circular.     Corner :  outside,  inside.     Line 
as  edge,  vertical,  horizoutal.     Direction  :  left  to  right,  front  to  back, 
up  and  down.     Location  :  upper.  lower,  right,  left,  front,  back,  centre. 
Bisect:  opposite,  arrangement,  overlapping,  borders,  etc. 
New  words  should  be  taught  from  the  object,  and  answers  reqiiize4> 
fiill  sentences. 

Note.     Teach   straight  edge  as  the  union   of  two  plain  sun 
curved  edge  as  the  union  of  a  plain  and  curved  surface. 

The  second  aud  third  years'  work  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the  fita^ 
year's,  taking  new  solids,  comparing  with  the  old,  learning 
lodeling  in  clay  and  drawing. 


Parts 

Krvei 
ual. 
tape 
as 
up 

i- 
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LANGUAGE — RECEIVING    CLASS. 

Have  each  child  give  his  own  name  and  address  in  a  distinct  tone 
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Psiailiar  talks  of  things  seen  oii  way  to  and  from  school. 

LramtoTCcognize  from  thirtj'    to  fifty  words  at  sight,    taken   from 

fol  Iweaty  or  twenty-four  pages  of  reader  and  placed  on   the  board. 

Take  name  and  action  words  for  the  most  part  at  the  very  first.      When 

Ibesc  words  can  be  used  in  simple  original   sentences  and  read   in 

«<sy  combinations  from  the  board,  separate  into  their  parts  by  sound, 

dissifying  them  according  to  similar  vowel  sounds,  as  :   all  with  ft  in 

ODecoImnD.  e  in  another,  etc.     From  sounds  learned  in  this  manner 

farm  new  words.     Take  letters  now  if  you  wish,    though  I   should 

Mme  the  letters  only  in  talking  of  their  written  words,  as:     "Make 

four  t  come  half  way  up  the  space  ;   your  a  is  not  round  enough  on 

top,  etc. '  ■ 

Find  words  on  chart.  As  soon  as  possible  copy  the  above  men- 
tioned words  and  sentences  from  the  board. 
Then  for  the  first  time  put  Readers  iuto  their  hands.  Wbile  the 
ew  words  are  taken  from  the  advanced  pages  of  the  book,  the  read- 
ing lesson  should  begin  at  the  first,  and  as  the  words  are  known, 
proper  exercise  and  drill  given  in  articulation  and  expression,  reading 
grouped  phrases  to  aid  iu  expression.  A  new  word  should  be 
kuned  by  sound  unless  some  new  sound  is  introduced.  In  that  case 
tiw  teacher  should  give  the  correct  prono  unci  alien,  study  with  the 
diss  the  new  sound  and  find  similar  words,  then  spell.  Never  let 
Uie  child  spell  a  word  he  does  not  know  at  sight. 

The  Kindergarten  Gifts  in  this  grade  are  invaluable,  and  introduce 
terms  descriptive  of  color,  form,  size,  number,  qualities  arrangements, 
location,  direction  and  position. 

Eighth  Grades. —  The  Eighth  Grade  may  very  properly  continue 
Uieforegoing  work  and  composition  (oral)  from  pictures,  object  les- 
■ms,  statements  about  things  they  see,  touch,  taste,  hear  and  smell 
liken  in  both  classes. 

b  spelling  about  three  new  words  should  be  taken  daily  from  the 
idvanced  pages  and  used  in  sentence  spelling,  while  the  reading 
kwps  well  back  of  the  new  words.  Column  spelling  should  be  re- 
sorted to  only  occasionally  as  a  review  drill  on  words  difScult  to  re- 
lenibcr  Reading  lessons  copied  on  slate  for  capitals,  periods  and 
<jU«lion  marks.      Dictation  from  reading  lesson. 

Class  recitations  with  appropriate  gestures,  mostly  descriptive,  and 
amgle  declamations  should  be  encouraged. 

Suiements  on  objects  continued  and  carried  further;   facts  brought 
""V  children  on  objects,  as  : 
!■  What  is  it.  vegetable  animal  or  mineral  ? 
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Kbera 

■■  bv6' 


,  Where  obtained  ? 

A  few  of  its  qualities. 
.  Use,  or  what  is  done  to  it  to  make  it  useful. 
Seventh  iirades. — Continue  using  new  words   in  sentence  spetlj 
md  stories  or  oral  composition. 
Write  reading  lesson  on  slates,  paper  or  board  for  spelling.     Die 
1  continued.      Insist  on  neatness,  capitals,  periods,  question  I 

f>lc   letters  with   proper  headings  and  endings,  expres^ng   the 
a  wishes  and  ideas,  on  slates  and  paper. 

Object  lessons  on  plants,   animals  and  minerals,  taking  what  tb 
d>serve  themselves  or  can  be  led  to  observe. 
Stories  containing  given  words. 
Reproduce  stories  from  memory  (orally  at  flrst). 

id,  and  give  name  words,  action  words,  kind  words, in  simplest 

Form  new  sentences  from  name,  action  and  quality  words  on  boan 
Use  properly  a,  an  \  is,  are  ;  was,  were  ;  I,  me.  etc. 
Poetr)'  and  pro.se  selections  continued. 
Afithmetic — Sn-en/h  Grade. — Continue  measuring  as  in  lower  grades 
orally  and  writteu,  using  numbers  and  counters  to  50. 

Original  practical  examples  by  class.     Rapid  adding  of  small  sn 

from  dictation  and  from  board,  orally. 
Add  and  subtract  hy    I's.  I's,  3's,  4"s,  5's  and    los,  to  and  from  3 
by6's,  7's,  S's,  9's  to  and  from  100.  i 

Add  and  substract  on  slates  or  board,  numbers  containing  not  aM 
than  three  places. 

Double  uumlwrs,  re-sults  not  more  than  fifty;  halves,  numbers  U 
than  fifty. 

Multiply  numlwrs  o)  three  places  or  less  by  numbers  less  than  %. 
U»e  uuiLH  of  measure  t  inch,  i  foot,  i  yard.     Table — [2  inchesraa 

foot  ;  3  feet  make  one  yard  ;  developed  by  tjse  of  ruler. 
Time  tabic  including  seconds,  minutes,  hours,  days,  week^and  yea 
Remving  Class. — Oroup  objects,  one  in  one  pile,  two  in  another,« 
I  on  up  to  ten. 

Put  objects  together  to  make  a  given  number,     (a  balls+?=5.) 
Take  objects  away  from  a  given  number. 

a  given  number  of  objects  into  as  many  piles  as  possible,  ea 
itatnJng  two.  then  three,  four,  etc. 

many  times  you  put  two  objects  together  to  make  i 
imbcr;  put  three's  together,  etc. 
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t\e;  to   make  s 


Siuober  of  sticks  required  to  make  a  corner  t 
squire. 

CoDDt  objects  forward  to  ten  (after  the  child  knows  what  (en  lliiugs 
irt),  backwards  from  ten,  by  I's,  a's.  ^'s,  4's  and  5's. 

l/se  abaciLs  and  move  one  ball  at  a  time,  making  number  required  ; 
liv  itulance,  take  three  ;  repeat  as  you  move  :    1  ball  and  i  ball  and  t 
ball  make  3  baits. 
I  nioi'ed  Ode  ball  three  times  ;  three  times  1  ball  make  3  balls. 
Three  balls,  take  away  1,  take  away  i,  take  away  i,  leaves  none. 
Hake  the  three  into  all  the  ones  you  can,  and  leave  spaces  between. 
Itead  3  made  into  one's  gives  three  one's, 

NoTE.^The  Kindergarten  gifts  are  of  invaluable  assistance  in  these 
nunber  exercises. 
When  the  children  understand  figures  the  preceding  exercise  could 
written    as    follows  :      1  1   i  -  1=3  ;   t,  times  1^3  :  ^—i — ^i — 1^0  : 

\y.  1=3. 

If  Ggurefi  are  not  yet  introduced  marks  or  objects  could  be  put  to- 

gMher  as  detailed  hereafter  in  "written  work."     Never  say     "plus" 

niiaus,"  but   "more,"    "  take  away,"    "  times"  and  "made  into,  ' 

Add  one  to  all   the  numbers   from  one  to  ten.      Add  two  to  all  the 

Mnben  from  one  to  ten.     Then  three,  four,  etc.,  in  same  way. 

Add  columns    of  one's    on    board,  to  ten  ;  then    two's    and   three's 


■ritten  on  slates  from  nienion'. 
number  of  objects  from  one  to 


Bu.sy  or  silent  work.  In  other  words,  make 
three  all  the  ways  you  can  :  four  ;  five.  This 
can  be  read  from  the  board  orally  also,  and  fig- 
ures substituted  for  objects  when  writing  it. 

0^0+0  o o  000 

i>+oo-fo7=o  000 
Malce  figures  only  as  far  as  the  group  can  be  recognized  and 
'   :  knows  what  the  1 


figures 


*    • 

•  ••. 


•    •      • 

-•  •   •    « 


':- 
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•         • 


Make  pictiii:]eA*'pr  apples,  caps,  tents  and  so  on,  grouping  them 
adding,  .^,  (J(5+(5— Ov5(5-     A  repetition  of  work  with  rings,   only 
that  St  V^uv*  object  makes  the  work  seem  new. 

*Bjbakie*ten  lines  of  one's  or  rings,  each  line  containing  ten. 

Group  the  first  line  into  one's  ;  second  into  two's,  etc.,  with  connect- 
ing lines. 

Count  from  one  to  ten  and  back  by  one's  ;  then  by  2's,  3's,  4's  and 

Eighth  Grades. — Oral.  Continue  receiving  class  work,  using  coimt- 
ers  to  20.     Place  counters  upon  desk  in  rows  as  below  : 

Couutera.  ^ 

(3  counters. )  I      To  be  read  as  in  former  measuring. 

( +  3      *  *      )  ►  To  be  written  as  explained  hereafter, 

( + 3      "      )  under  *  *  Written  Arithmetic. ' ' 

(+3  =12  counters.)^ 

Count  from  i  to  50  by  I's,  2's,  3's,  4's,  5's  and  lo's;  count  back  in 
same  way. 

Practical  examples  using  numbers  less  than  20.     Original  practical 

examples  by  class,  using  numbers  less  than   20.     Multiply  numbers 

from  I  to  10  by  2  ;  by  3. 

'\  How  many  2's  into  10  ; 
Learn  meaning  of  double  ;  of      >  Divide  10  by  2  ; 

3  One  half  of  10  =? 

Use  3d  and  4th  Kindergarten  gifts  for  fractions,  as  follows,  taking 
halves,  fourths  and  eighths. 

Move  yi  of  large  cube  from  the  other  half  and  say  :  **  In  one  whole 
one  there  are  two  halves  ;"  put  back  and  say  :  **  Two  halves  make  one 
whole  one."  Separate  in  four  parts,  saying:  **  In  one  whole  one 
there  are  four-fourths  ;  replace  and  say  :  '*  Four-fourths  make  one 
whole  one."     Same  with  eighths. 

Add  columns  of  figures  less  than  10,  sums  less  than  50,  from  board. 

+3      .1^3     _2<3     _±Z 

Study  tables  as  follows  from   board  ^4840 

9956 

6  6  3  10 

Written  work, — Measure  with  counters  and  copy  work  on  slate  or 
board  and  paper  as  follows  : 
Measure  12  by  3's. 

Represent  Counters. 

Ill   _!_  ;     3^. 3+3+3=12 


III    X 
HI   — 


4  times  3  =  12 

1 2—3—3—3—3  =  o 

12-^3  =  4 
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'Measure  1 5  by  4*5. 


4  +  4-1-4  +  3=  I 
3  times  4-t-  3  = 
15—4—4—4  = 


5-^4  =  3'- 

as  above  numbers  up  to  2 


by  all   numbers  less 


Proceed  to 
Iban  20. 

Add  columns  of  figures  sums  not  exceeding   fifty  aud  label 
Subtract,  multiply  and  divide  small  numbers,  as  : 

38  45  15  5)20 

—9  77^3.  ^2 

Read  and  write  numbers  to  too. 
Roman  numbers  to  XX. 


PROP.    JONHS'    SUB-REPORT. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  al!  study  of  mathmetics  is  reached  in  Miss 

English's  report.     Of  the  three  branches  of  mathematics,   Geometry. 

Aiithmetic  and  Algebra,  Geometry  is  the  primary  one.     The  Kinder- 

piien  system  recognizes  this  and  imparts  the  earliest  mathematical  in- 

iction  to  the  child  in  directing  attention  to  form  and   dimension. 

;Tliis  is  the  beginning  ol  Geometr>*.     When  the  child  has  been  taught 

toobserve  form.s,  he  may  profitably  be  taught  to  count  them,  that  is 

may  be  led  to  the  abstraction,  number.     He  is  guided  through  the 

iludamental  ideas  and  operations  of  Arithmetic,  he  is  made  deft  and 

and  accurate  in  calculations.      The  whole  training  throughout 

eariier  operations  of  Arithmetic  should  be  by  observation  and  not 

reasoning.      Similarly   by  the  same  method,    and  coincidently  in 

he  should  be  adding  to  his  store  of  geometrical   conceptions,  to 

ipiactice  in  drawing  and  measuring.     When  he  has  completed  the 

itial  ideas  and  operations  of  Arithmetic  and  is  expert  in  making 

nlculations.  he  should  be  introduced  to  the  comparison  of  numbers, 

"iniely.  Ratio  or  Proportion.      His  arithmetic  as  such  ts  then  com- 

pl«td.* 

When  the  child  has  reached  this  point,  having  continued  as  indi- 
cted in  the  study  of  forms,  he  i.s  ready  to  begin  problems  in  geomet- 
Wil  constniction.  I  consider  that  this  period  would  be  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  grade.  He  goes  on  from  this  to  geometrical  reason- 
ing, at  a  time  when  the  mind  is  developing  its  reasoning  powers,  and 
itudy  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  the 
a  here  indicnted  m 
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While  he  is  being  Iraiued  in  these  processes,   he  may  tte 

a  through  the  special   applications  of  arithmetic,    percentage,    pi 

Bid  loss,  commission,  stocks,  average  of  payments,   etc.      TheHre 

will  be  that  at  the  conclusion  of  his  course  in  the  grammar  grades,  ! 

child  will  be  able  to  reason,  which  he  is  not  ordinarily  now,  he  will 

able  to  perfomi  the  operations  of  arithmetic,  which  he  is  not  ordinal 

and  he  will  be  prepared  by  mental   equipment  for  the  duties 

radical  life  in  a  manner  in  which  he  is  not  ordinarily  now. 

I  now  add  an  uutline  of  the  work  in  geometrj'  which  I   think  mi; 

E  perfonned  in  the  second  grade. 

If  the  child  has  not  been  taught  as  indicated  in  Miss  English's 

a  progressive  course  up  to  the  second   grade,  he  will  need 

i»ve  his  attention  directed  to  observing  the  cube  and  cylinder  ;|priS 

,  cones,   hnistums  and  spheres;   bodies,  snrfaces.l lines  i 

toints  and  their  different  kinds.     He  is  then  inlroduced|to  the  stud] 

Straight  lines  :  vertical,   horizontal  and  inclined  ;  the  circle ;  pan! 

Elines  ;  axioms  of  geometr>-  :  addition,  subtraction  etc. :  of  tine.s,  etc. 

Angles.     Definitions  ;  measurement  :  construction,  etc. 

Triangles  :    Definitions  ;  constuction  ;    theorems,  etc. 

Polygons  ;  The  circle  ;  areas  ;  ratios  and  solids,  in  the  same  w4j 

The  geonietrj-  thns  outlined  should  t)e  studied  by  the  aid  of  a  t 

Ijbook  in  the  pupil's  hands. 

In  History,  I  would  recommend  that  the  stale-book  in  United  Stt 

History-  be  not  studied  b_\'  pupils  until  they  reach  the  first  grade. 

his  grade  it  will  ser\e  as  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  whole^^s 

Kt.  The  story  of  history,  especially  our  own,  ought  to  be  begun  sew 

Pyears  before.     This  story-  ought  not  to  be  confined,  however,  to  life 

this  continent,   but  ought  to    include    Greece,    Rome    and    EligU 

The  interesting  and  elevating  lives  of  great  men  andjherocs  ought 

be  made  familiar  to  the  children.      History  ought  to  be  taught « 

Land  through  geography  and  geography  ought  to!ll>eitaught  with  i 

I  through  histor}-; 

"  By  the  time  the  pupil  reaches  the  first  grade,  there  ought  to  1 
familiarity  with  the  interesting  events  of  American  history  and  of 
course  of  life  in  other  countries.  The  minds  of  the  pupils  ought 
be  prepared  to  understand  American  history  as  the  resultant  of  ff 
streams  of  life.  When  the  authorized  text-book  Is  taken  up  the  i 
ject  ought  to  be  studied  topically  ;  ought  to  be  studied  not  with  a 
to  memoriiting  statistical  matter  but  to  understanding  the  trend  of  i 
ilizatiou  the  relaion  of  cause  and  effect.  The  Iteacher  should 
I-  quire  the  pupils  to  discuss  topics,  not  recite  the  text. 


•  HilV'  I^ea^m'  in  Gtomelrv  inilicali.'  ihe  wop*  cif  lliin  Remind ri™ I  « 
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i^hlh  aud  Seventh  (trades. — Observe  and  name  ihe    external  parts 
fef  the  fell  mail  body  and  of  tlie  common  domestic  animals.     Compare 
e  another.      Uring  in  plants.     Observe  parts — stem,  root,   leaf, 
Study  and  name  pelal,  sepal,  stamen,   pistil.      Name  the  Col- 
in common  flowers. 

mdfi/th grades. — Continue  work  of  previous  grades,  giving 
n  to  more  minute  details  and  carefiiUy  comparing. 
■'Stody  common  insects — butterfly,  moth,  grasshopper,  fly,  etc, 
Cwnt  legs,  wings,  eyes.  Notice  shape  and  size — comparing  one  kind 
Wh  another.  Draw  the  parts.  Draw  and  describe  parts  of  flowers, 
Hnlseeds  and  observe  growth.  Encourage  pupils  to  bring  in  speci- 
— pebble,  flower  or  bug.  Have  talks  about  the  things  .seen  eom- 
%lo  school. 

Fourth  Grade. — Bring  in  bones  and  examiue.  Show  the  heart  and 
WliTies  and  the  lungs  of  a  sheep  or  pig,  Hxamine  the  teeth  of  cat  or 
4^  and  compare  with  our  own.  Continue  work  with  insects  and 
Tlh  fiowers.  Note  differences  and  resemblances.  Studv  and  name 
Ibtlieeaof  the  vicinity — compare  leaves,  fruit,  bark  wood, 

tkird  Grade. — Continue  work  of  fourth  grade.     Obser\-e  the  mouth 
pits  of  a  grasshopper.     Compart  with  fly.     Study  the  scale  bugs  of 
vicinity— show  by  exj)ennient  that  they  may  be  killed  by  proper 
les.     Study  the  distribution  of  useful  plants.     Talk   about  trade 
in  ueful  plant  products. 
^tand  (trade — Review  and  enlarge  the  physiology  woik.     Even  if 
t-book   is  used,   continually  bring   in  objects   for  obser\'ation. 
lent  wHlh  levers  in  .studying  Iwnes.     Make  oxygen  in  the  class 
d  experiment  with  it.      Generate  CO;  and  test  with  limewaler 
1  testing  the  breath  in  like  manner. 
I'sc  lena  to  show  the  formation  of  the  image  on  the  retina. 
Study  the  rock.i  of  locality.   Visit  the  hills,  quarries  or  railroad  cuts. 
Study  gravel,  sand,  clay.       I,cani    about  erosion    by    observing    the 
^Irttts  after  a  rain. 

ffrrt  t/drf^.— Havepupils  make  a  simple  galvanic  cell.  Show  ef- 
wt  of  current  on  needle.  Make  electromagnets  and  show  that  elec- 
'rinty  will  do  work — show  healing  and  luminous  eflfects.  Tr>-  simple 
nperimctits  with  light — reflection  and  refraction.  Use  lens  and  prism. 
Avoid  ohatrnse  theory.  Have  pupils  perform  similar  easy  experiments 
inlttat  and  sound.  Do  not  let  the  pupils  have  a  text  book.  Lead  the 
Wijfl*  to  discover  facts  and  principles. 
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1J.  O'Connor. 
R  F.  English, 
Wm,  Carsv  Jonbs, 
R.  S.  Halway. 


''MAKING  OUR  SCHOOL-ROOAfS  BEAfT/Ff'L  AND  \ 
ATTRACTIVEr 

.er  a  time  wlieti  so  much  was  writteu  ou  the  " 
Beautiful,"  as  iu  the  last  few  years,  but  we  have  heard  very  httle  ab( 
the  "School  Beautiful.'" 

When  we  consider  the  importance  of  environment  in  determinb] 
character,  and  how  much  of  a  child's  life  is  spent  in  the  school-r 
it  cannot  be  thai  the  subject  of  the  "School  Beautiful"  is  unimport 
Because  our  surroundings  form  so  large  and  element  in  unconsciod 
tuition,  it  will  make  a  great  difference  to  the  pupil  whether  the  das 
are  spent  in  a  cheerful  and  attractive  rooiu,  or  in  an  ugly  and  1 
one. 

That  our  school  rooms  are  essentially  hare  and  ugly  is  proved  I 
their  forlomuess  when  one  remains  in  them  after  the  bright  young  fi 

left  for  the  day,  or  when  from  the  sunny  street,  one  eiitefs| 
ted  school-house. 

The  culture  of  aesthetic  feeling  is  too  generally  neglected  among  u 
and  yet  there  is  a  yearning  in  all  uatures  towards  beaut>-  in  form  ani 
color,  as  well  as  iu  sound.     I  think  it  is  Clarence  Cook  who  says  that;^ 
"It  is  to  this  upward  yearning,  that   the  wise  educator  will   i 
himself.     The  higher  our  conceptions  of  material  beauty,  the  higha 
will  be  our  ideal  of  moral  beaut>-."     As  day  by  day,  we  increase  c 
ability  to  appreciate  beauty,  the  more  beautiful  will  a  beautifiil  life  aadi 
beautiful  thoughts  be  to  us.     \k'e  must  infer,  then,  that  the  cnlti\'a-T 
tion  of  tasie  is  a  moral  duty, — a  duty  that  will  lead  us  and  our  pupils^l 
step  by  step,  to  higher  planes  of  thought  and  enjoyment. 

In  the  limits  of  a  paper,  one  cannot  lay  out  a  royal  road  to  school'! 
decoration,  and  can  only  lay  down  a  few  simple  stepping  stones. 

To  make  a  school-room  attracti\-e,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  haw 
costly  woods,  marble,  bronze,  or  gilding,  but  we  must  have  a  s 
fitness,  and  artistic  taste,  and  not  hesitate  at  a  little  trouble. 


Th. 
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Before  we  attempt  to  decorate  our  school- rooms,  let  us  see  that  tliey 
iRlKpt  clean.  The  teacher  should  be  careful  that  the  desks  are  free 
frnn  inkspots,  and  that  all  papers  and  remains  of  lunch  are  put  in  the 
lasie  basket,  for,  long  before  we  ever  formulated  principles  of  sesthetics, 
tiwere  taught  that  "Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness."  Especially 
in  Ihe  higher  classes  for  girls,  should  we  never  wearj-  of  reminding  the 
pupils  tltat  a  lady  is  always  dainty  and  refined  in  her  surroundings. 

When,  after  many  years  of  waiting,  you  find  that  the  walls  of  your 
TWffl  are  to  be  whitened,  use  your  persuasive  power,  with  those  in 
diaxge,  to  have  the  waits  tinted  some  soft  shade  of  the  same  color  as 
Ihewoodwork.  It  will  be  a  great  step  towards  a  softened  restful  light 
IB  the  school-room. 

Then,  when  the  school  fund  is  not  in  a  bankrupt  condition,  and  the 
luk-salaries  have  all  been  paid,  even  though  there  be  inside  blinds, 
y  to  get  for  your  school-room  window -shades.  They  will  take  very 
odi  (ram  the  bareness  of  the  room,  and  will  not  only  make  it  look  far 
ue  home -like,  but  will  often  afford  great  relief  to  the  eyes. 
the  disfigured  desks  too  often  show  that  we  have  not  taught  respect 
ferpublic  property,  nor  proper  care  for  things  not  our  own.  This  is  a 
«oo  we  ought  to  leach,  not  only  for  the  general  effect,  but  also  be- 
Bse  we  cannot  have  an  attractive  school-room  with  defaced  desks  in  it. 
If  we  have  an  opportunity  to  select,  ourselves,  the  maps  and  globes 
roui  class-room,  we  should  prefer  those  of  soft  and  well  arranged 
IB,  to  those  of  gaudy  and  inartistic  coloring. 

Books  give  an  intellectual  atmosphere  to  a  room  as  nothing  else  will, 
wd  although  they  may  not  l>e,  as  Leigh  Hunt  said  he  wished  his,  'where 
Itixiiild  lean  his  head  against  them',  they  should  be  where  they  can 
Wteadily  reached,  and  wnere  the  pupil  will  often  be  tempted  to  use 
■km,  so  that  they  will  come  to  be  part  oi  the  necessary  surroundings 
life.  This  applies  not  only  to  reference  books,  but  to  all  desir- 
•Me  books  that  we  can  put  within  the  reach  of  pupils.  If  your  School 
Trustees  cannot  do  it,  perhaps  some  older  boys  will  make  redwood 
Wner- she  Ives.  These  when  varnished  with  a  coal  of  shellac,  will  be 
excellent  place  for  the  books  of  your  class-room,  and  also  an  onia- 
"tenl  to  the  room. 

And,  here,  let  me  say  that  the  more  we  can  interest  the  pupils  in 
lalting  ibe  .school-room  attractive,  the  more  we  are  doing  to  develop 
feling  of  loyally  and  pride  in  the  schools,  and  to  create  a  desire  for 
wfi«d  and  la.4leful  surroundings.  Children  will  love  a  school-room 
•liich  tbey  have  helped  to  make  beautiful,  and  after  they  have  left 
«ChooI,  will  always  be  more  interested  in  its  prosperity  and  usefulness. 
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OuE  blackboards  can  either  be  a  source  of  oniatueiit,  or  of  ng'lii 
and  almost  degradation.  They  arc  the  latter  when  they  are  not  k« 
free  from  scribbling,  and  from  drawings  of  the  nature  of  caricaton 
All  work  left  on  the  blackboard,  in  fact  all  work  put  on  the  boa 
should  be  neatly  and  well  done,  and  such  work  is  really  an  oniataci 
to  the  room.  Blacklwards,  rarely  used,  and  the  upper  edges  of  I 
:ds  can  be  utiiixed  for  beautiful  quotations,  and  thoughts  that  ti 

ik  deeper  in  the  heart  of  the  impressionable  child  than  we  can  real 

With  some  trouble,  but  little  expense,  mottoes  can  be  cut  from  tintej 
paper,  in  artistic  text,  and  when  placed  over  the  doors,  and  in  suiln 
places  on  the  walls,  they  will  be  very  effective,   and,  like  the  qw 
.tjons  will  teach  great   truths,   that  will  never  be   forgotten,  for  t 
cbological  reason,  that  "what  is  obvious  to  the  eye  becomes  cleat  ■ 
mind." 

Nothing  will  repa\'  Ihe  trouble  expended  lo  obtain  them,  more  thi 
lx)xes  and  baskets  of  blooming  flowers,  and  trailing  vines, 
alone,  will  beautify  a  schoolroom,  and  if  the  interest  of  the  pupils  1 
twen  enlisted  in  obtaining  them,  they  will  be  one  of  the  many  thin| 
thnt  will  make  the  pupil  fond  of  hLs  schoolroom,  I  would  suggest 
that  two  pupils  he  appointeil  each  week,  to  keep  vases  filled  with  fresi"* 
cut  flowers  and  vines.     They  will  always  be  bright  spots  in  the  room 

id  many  a  girl  will  thus  learn  the  art  of  arranging  flou'ers,  an  i 

[ich  is  really  an  accomplishment. 

If  the  school  is  near  the  suburbs  or  in  the  country,  or  has  boy  po] 
at  the  right  time  of  year,  cats'  tails  and  rushes  can  be  secured,  t 
for  months  will  be  very  eflfective  on  the  walls. 

I  f  the  school  owns  a  flag,  instead  of  having  it  stowed  away  i 
to  be  brought  forth  not  oftoner  than  once  in  a  year  or  two.  why  can  il 
not  lie  draped  in  some  main  room  and  draped  tn  such  a  way  that  it  c^kM 
easily  be  taken  down  when  needed  ?  J 

Should  the  school  be  in  the  country,  the  resources  in  the  the  way  OT 
moss-covered  branches,  cones,  reeds,  pampas  plumes,  grasses,  and  tSH 
like,  are  very  great,  and  will  fully  repay  all  trouble  in  obtaining  aXM 
placing  them.  V 

Whenever  il  tan  be  dune  iu  an  artistic  way,  color  should  be  int^fl 
duced  into  the  decorations.  It  will  brighten  the  room  as  nothing  el^| 
will.  Children  love  color,  as  we  all  ought  lo  do,  if  we  believe  in  t^| 
art-teachings  of  Ruskin.  He  says,  "The  fact  is,  we  none  of  us,  enot^H 
appreciate  the  nobleness  and  sacredness  of  color.  *  *  Of  all  g^^| 
lo  the  sight  of  man,  color  is  the  holiest,  the  most  divine. "  ^H 


to  in 
^Kboart 


^^  cut 
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all  tbe  possibilities  of  ornamenting  our  rooms,  we  should  not 
ftpfgel  Ihal  there  should  be  unity  in  the  kind  of  decorations,  not  too. 
gieat  a  mixing  of  all  sorts  of  things.  Neither  should  we  spot  the  walls 
lil  m'er  with  little  things,  which  really  are  confusing  to  the  eye.  The 
ilyle  of  decoration  of  a  country  school  will  differ  greatly  from  those  in 
the  city,  because  the  possibilities  vary  with  the  surroundings. 

Above  and  bej-oud  all  these  lesser  and  simpler  means  of  making  our 
idool  nwms  beautiful.  I  place  the  presence  of  copies  of  noble  pictures, 
itstues,  and  views  of  classic  scenes.  The  educating  influence  of  these 
be  estimated.  Of  its  silent  uplifting  influence,  those  who  have 
ltd  in  the  presence  of  a  good  copy  of  Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna,  can 
tatif>-.  The  divinity  of  all  motherhood  and  childhood  is  one  of  the 
My  lessons  of  this  perfect  Madonna,  who, 

"With  her  grarions.  girlish  hsnilB, 

Folds  teiHlerly  llie  I'hild  diviDe. 

Uer  lipB  are  warm  wiiii  mother  love 

Anil  blt»iie(lni3v>,  and  from  her  eye# 

Luolw  the  mute,  ijueatioQiDg  siirpriHe 

Of  one  who  hears  n  voii-e  Bbo»e 

Life's  mica." 

lot  it  is  Ear  better  to  have  no  picture  on  our  walls,  than  to  have 
mae  which  are  not  truly  artistic,  for  they  should  be  such  as  will  edu- 
cate the  pupil  to  care  only  for  the  best.  The  ordinary  chromos  and 
Etbgraphs  are  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Archetypes  of  the  works 
"(the  old  inasteis  are  chtap.  and  usually  poor.  Stolen  goods  are  gen- 
ially eheap  and  fioor,  and  archetypes  are  usually  thefts.  They  give  us 
<»er)'intperfect  idea  of  the  grand  original,  and  heuce  are  to  be  avoided, 
itn  American  gentleman  took  to  Paris  an  American  archetype  of  an 
ctchiDg  b\-  a  lamous  living  French  etcher.  He  showed  it  to  the  artist, 
,  with  great  indignation,  said  that  rather  than  have  such  copies  go 
as  representations  of  his  work,  he  would  prefer  to  firesent  to  the 
Anencan  publishing  house  the  very  valuable  copper-plate  from  which 
'fccoriginal  etchings  were  made. 

Better  than  archetypes,  better  than  almost  anything  else,  are  the 
photographs  taken  from  the  original  works  of  art.  The  Italian  plioto- 
paphs  are  excellent  and  cheap.  By  sending  directly  to  photographers 
«  Venice.  Florence,  and  Rome,  you  can  get  for  about  a  dollar  apiece. 
Postage  included,  large  photographs  of  the  great  works  of  art  in  Italy. 
«d  of  the  classic  ruins.  The  Venetian  photographs,  colored  in  water- 
mIots,  are  beautiful,  bright  scenei,  especially  those  of  the  gorgeous 
bcadt  of  St.  Mark's  Cathedral,  and  of  the  Piazzetta.  These,  of  large 
«l«.  wonld  cost  only  about  a  dollar  each.     Among  the  other  pho(o< 
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paph-s  arL'  thosij  uf  the  Roman  Forum,  the  Colossettm.  the  * 
Constantjnc,  Luca  della  Robbia's  Singing  and  Dsaciag  Girls  and  I 
the  Head^i  of  the  Venus  de  Milo.  Apollo  Belvidere,  Jupiter  Utnc<iili;^ 
and  iiiHumerable  others.  These  can  be  framed  in  passe  partoulK  xai 
hound  edges  for  about  two  dollars. 

Then  we  can   have,  for  from  three  to  six  dollars,  excelleni  casta  of 
the  busts  of  famous  statues,  some  of  which  I  mentioacd  in  con 
with  the  photographs.     The  list  there  given,  might  be  endlessly  ex- 
tended, and  ought  to  include  the  Venus  of  Capua  nt  Naples,  Micbw 
Augelo's  David,  and  many,  many  others. 

Braun  of  Paris,  sends  out  the  finest  and  most  durable  pbotof 
of  the  great  works  of  art,  and  while  the.**  are  more  expensive  than^f 
Italian  photographs.  I  would  mention  them  as  the  ver^'  best  fbriM 
purpose. 

I  must  admit  that  Braun's  photographs  of  the  Sistine  Madonna,  a 
not  cheap,  but  they  are  most  perfect  reproductions  of  this  greatest  ( 
all  pictures, ^and  they  are,  oh  !  so  beautiful ! 

I  can  give  anyone  who  desires  them,  the  addresses  of  Braun  of  Pt 
and  of  the  principal  Italian  photographers,  and  shall  be  glad  to  ] 
OH  any  information  I  have  gained,  as  to  the  purchase  of  reproductJoi 
of  works  of  art. 

Long  ago  you  have  asked  me  in  your  hearts.  "  Who  is  to  pay  t 
these  art-trca.'siires  ?" 

If  the  pupils  of  each  class,  as  it  graduates  from  the  High  School  < 
Grammar  School,  would  contribute  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  apieoe 
one  such  work  of  art  might  easily  be  added  each  year,  and  i 
only  be  a  pleasure  for  the  graduates  to  think  that  the\'  have  left  A 
class-memento  in  the  .school,  hut  it  will  be  a  strong  link  in  the  chahti 
that  will  bind  them  to  their  Alma  Mater. 

I  know  of  an  Eastern  Normal  School  in  which  this  plan  was  adopte 
over  twentj'  years  ago,  and  to-day  the  school  is  rich  in  pictures,  btu 
and  other  valuable  gifts  of  the  graduating  cla-s.ses. 

In  primarj'  and   countrj-   schook.  which   do  not  have  gradtt 
classes.  i>erhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  have  an  entertainment  once 
year,  and  fi^x  dollars  or  more  might  be  raised  by  charging  a  small  ■ 
mittance  fee.     In   such   a   way   a   good  picture   or  cast  can  be  add 
_vearl>'. 

Besides  reproductions  of  works  of  art,  there  ought  to  be  good  ] 
traits  of  our   poets  and  other  eminent  men,  whose   noble  faces  am 

ible  works  may  lead  the  pupil's  soul  to  "  finer  is.sues  of  thought  tan 

Diration." 
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Tiett  are  yet  other  factors  in  beautifying  the  school-room,  and  the 
living  human  forms  within,  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  An  effort  on  the 
jwt  of  the  teacher  to  encourage  neatness  and  good  Uste  in  dress  is  cer- 
liiulya  dut>-. 

The  most  important  means  to  this  end  is  the  appearance  of  the  ■ 
tochers  themselves.  When  we  realize  how  we  are  daily  observed, 
bm  the  crowns  of  our  heads  to  the  soles  of  our  boots  by  the  little 
people  belore  us,  when  we  reali/.e  that  we  are  daily  object  lessons  to 
«ir  pupils,  we  can  feel  the  great  importance  ol  perfect  neatness  and 
ad  good  taste  in  dress. 

pTore&sional  men,  the  world  over,  are  distinguished  from  the  aver- 
ipbusiness  man.  by  greater  care  in  the  appearance  and  selection  of 
tlieir  apparel-  If  teaching  is  a  profession,  ought  not  teachers  to  be 
Huilly  particular  about  their  clothes,  and  have  them  of  as  good  quai- 
nt and  make  as  is  consistent  with  their  incomes  ? 

Lady  teachers  can  brighten  up  a  room  for  a  whole  day  by  a  fresh 
libbon  or  change  of  dress,  and  they  should  consider  it  quite  as  much 
Bieirduty  to  be  dressed  in  the  quiet,  good  taste  of  the  lady  as  to  be 
•ill  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  day. 

.1  Udy  who.  for  se\-eral  years,  was  president  oi  one  of  the  highest 
nlleges  for  wonien  in  our  country,  was  wonderfully  fitted  by  natural 
Bdowments,  tact  and  education,  to  fill  this  difficult  position.  Beyond 
lit  magnetism  of  her  gracious  presence,  she  was  always  verj- attrac- 
li^by  the  perfect  taste  of  her  dress,  and  by  the  flowers  which  she  al- 
»iyswore;  for  even  the  bleak  Winter  months  of  New  England  never 
Wed  to  furnish  at  least  one  fresh  flower  as  her  chief  ornament,  a 
'wrer  whose  beauty  was  reflected  in  the  beauty  of  the  face  and  man- 
*ri>f  this  rare,  young  college  president. 

Beyond  the  decorations  of  our  school  walls,  beyond  the  flowers  in 
">e  windows,  beyond  the  attractive  dress  of  the  teachers  and  pupils, 
"» influence  of  beautiful  manners  is  the  greatest  factor  in  making  the 
*li»l  room  attractive. 

Emerson  says :  "A  beautiful  form  is  belter  than  a  beautiful  face; 
'tautiful  behavior  is  better  than  a  beautiful  form  ;  it  gives  a  higher 
pleamre  than  statues  or  pictures  ;  it  is  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts." 
Snrely  then,  in  seeking  to  elevate  our  pupils  by  the  fine  arts,  beautiful 
•Manct^,  as  "the  finest  of  the  fine  arts,"  should  be  the  most  culti- 
v»ted. 

By  fmjueiit  lessons  on  manners  and  etiquette,  by  never  missing 
^  opportunity  to  insist  on  the  pupils'  being  truly  courteous  to  every- 
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one,    and   above   all   by    the   daily  example   of  the  teacher  heiMl 
beautiful  behavior  is  cnltivated. 

Because  the  Beautiful  is  so   important  a  factor  in  the  problem 

education,    and  because  we  are  taught  that  "the  highest  beauty 

that  which  belongs  to  conduct   and  character,"  for  ourschool-rooi 

and  for  the     that  are  soulsdaily  growing  iu  them,  let  us   pray  tl 

pftyer  of  Socrates,   "Oh  God.  make  us  beautiful  within!" 

Miss  Fidelia  Jewett. 
Girls'  High  School.  San  Francisco. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


PProfessor  Hilgard  of  the  University  of  California  favors  general  i 

ruction  in  entomology  and  botany  in  the  schools.     In  a  recent  Ii 
to  the  Sutter  County  Horticultural  Society  he  says  : 

"I  would  replace  a  considerable  amount  of  bootless  routine  worknoi 
imposed  upon  the  children  in  the  shape  of  conundrums  in  arithmetic 
grammar  and  other  overdone  branches  by  live  instraction  iu  natun 
science.  The  difficulty  is  really  with  the  teachers ;  so  few  of  them  haw 
their  heart  iu  the  work,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  inducement  I 
follow  teaching  as  a  permanent  profession,  and  hence  few  qualify  thetn 
selves  so  as  to  do  the  'live'  teaching  which  aloue  can  make  instructioi 
in  science  effective  and  useful.  But  sofar  as  it  can  be  done  these  prftc 
tically  important  branches  of  natural  science  should  by  all  means  h 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  required  studies  in  our  schools,  and  teacli 
ers  should  be  compelled  to  qualify  themselves  to  al  least  a  reasonabl 
extent  for  effective  instruction  therein.  Both  entomology  and  botan] 
can  be  practically  studied  with  verj-  few  additional  appliances,  the  ma 
terial  being  at  hand  everywhere  and  the  apparatus  needed  being  of  tht 
simplest  and  cheapest  character.  The  trouble  is,  I  repeat,  with  t 
cheap  teachers  thai  are  mostly  preferred  by  the  country  boards.  It  i 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  bargains ;  the  cheap  particles  are  in  the  etid  th 
dearest,  because  they  answer  the  purpose  intended  very  poorly,  and  nat 
ural  science  can  be  made  as  dry  as  arithmetic  by  mere  text-book  teacti 
ing  done  in  a  perfunctory  manner.  In  order  to  teach  these  subjec 
effectively  so  as  to  give  the  pupils  the  actual  use  of  what  is  taught,'t 
teacher  needs  to  know  a  great  deal  more  than  the  text-book,  and  tha 
is  precisely  where  too  many  of  them  fail.  Depend  upon  it,  we  i 
make  better  inducements  for  teachers  to  qualify'  themselves  and  to  i 
main  teachers  if  we  would  have  our  youth  more  fully  and  practical! 
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^^^pDCled,  otherwise  no  le^slatiou  making  certain  tbings  obligatory 
^^Bjinaiii  the  end  sought. 

^^•^Hink  one  ver>'  useful  and  important  step  in  the  right  direction 
r«mild  be  the  appointment  of  a  State  Entomologist,  wbo  should  not 
H  Miy  inresiigale  the  insects  occurring  in  the  Stale,  but  by  periodic  visits 
H  inlhc  varioua  regions  of  the  State  would  impart  practical  knowledge 
I  by  lectures  and  demonstrations  before  farmers'  meetings  or  institutes. 
I  ll  would  then  easily  be  made  apparent  to  all  both  how  needful  is  this 
I  luod  of  knowledge  and  in  what  manner  it  must  be  imparted." — San 
M  franeiuo  BuHettn. 

I  SCHOOL  Fl^ND  APPORTIONMENT. 

I  Wednesday,  at  1 1  A.  M.,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  re- 
I  ttii-ed  from  the  State  Controller  his  official  statement  that  there  was  in 
[  tbe  State  Treasury,  belonging  to  the  State  school  fund,  $2,110,795,53. 
abject  to  apportioument  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State. 
ganperintendent  Hoitt  immediately  waited  upon  Captain  Young,  Super- 
^HBdent  of  State  Printing,  and  informed  him  that  there  was  over 
^^BlO.ooo  in  the  Stale  Treasury,  a  portion  of  wliich  was  due  to  the 
^^Rhousand  public  school  teachers  for  .salaries  during  the  past  three 
^BOis.  "Will  it  be  possible, ", said  Superintendent  Hoitt,  "for  you  to 
^^nn  abstract  of  tbe  apportionment  printed  so  that  I  can  send  it  out  to 
^KCou>i^S>ip^rintendent  and  to  the  County  Treasurers  with  their 
ptnrent'i  to-day?" 

I  The  State  Printer  promised  an  earnest  effort  to  that  end,  and  pro- 
I  (teded  with  the  work.  The  apportionment  was  promptly  made  by_Mr. 
I  Hoitt,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  Proofs  were  submitted 
[  ud  approved.  Warrants  were  drawn  on  the  Controller  in  favor  ol  each 
I  County  Treasurer  for  the  amount  due  his  county.  Receipts  were  pre- 
I  pared  for  return  acknowledgments,  etc.  At  5:30  p.  m.  the  entire  work 
I  ins  done.  The  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  the  State  Controller  had 
I  received  an  abstract  of  the  apportionment,  and  a  copy  had  been  mailed 
I  to  eich  County  Superintendent,  and  to  each  County  Treasurer  with  his 
f     warrant  as  required  by  law.     Probably  never  before  has  this  work  been 

so  quickly  done,  and  this  promptness  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  the 

traeheis  of  the  State. 

Da.  HiGBEiv  puts  it  pointedly  when  he  says,  "It  is  not  labor  we 
Want  to  digniy,  it  is  the  laborer."  But  that  sentence  takes  a  good 
<I«1  of  force  out  of  the  manual  training  argument  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  manual  training  into  schools  is  ror  the  intellectual  and  moral 
Wnditu  it  confiers. 


Id  neon  u  1 

._.  - ..      . .  jt  conimon  9cai>olB.  M 

e  mllUon  Ave  bnnllRd  uiil  (brty-oiie    ' 

.r,.^^u^„  .,,„■„.  ,,...  Jin.lmifvarioi-  — — -'  ■■-'-  "■— 

huuilmlaiid  tnenlf-Ibrt'e  Choimiid  nl 

Httlte  Fmided  Debt  BondH  of  1873,  six  percent _. 

Skcranienlo  County  BothIii.  four  tnd  one  half  per  cent... 

8«i3«iDcati>  County  Bomb,  «ii  p*r  i«nL 

Mwmnmto  County  Boods.  ei^ht  per  ccnl ,...,..„., 

SacruDento  County  Bonds,  four  per  renl__  ........_ 

Humboldt  l!ounty  Boodis  nine  per  cent _ _... 

Tubtr«  Oonniy  Bonds,  four  and  one  half  per  MM. 

Sani*  Clam  Coimty  BomU,  four  per  cenl^ 

Santa  Clara  ('(Miniy  Itnoilfi,  five  per  [■ent » 

Fitano  l^nlr  BoiuU,  six  per  cent » 

Marin  County  llonds.  live  per  cent 

Inyo  Connly  Bonds,  xeven  per  cent 

Aanfil am  County  Bnndt.  eiglit  p«r  rent 

Yolo  County  Botvln  live  per  ecnl 

Tehama  Conntv  Bonds,  five  jier  cent _ 

N^ia  Cntinlv  nonds,  five  per  cent 

Han  iiub  <)his|H)  County  Bonds,  live  per  cent. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  Bonds,  eight  p«r  nnt 

Mttidodim  Cotinty  Bonds,  fimr  pi^rcenl... 

Hanta  Barbara  cWnv  Bonds,  five  per  cent _ 

IiOa  Anffeles  County  Bonds,  four  and  one  half  per  cent-, 

Lake  Ootinty  Bonds,  live  per  cetit „.. 

San  Diego  Comity  Bomb,  Kve  per  cent „ 

Monterey  Counly  Bonds,  live  per  cent _ 


!(U|)port  of  Con 


(100,000  00 
»2,100  00 
145,000  00 
84,000  00 
Si,000  00 
&,OIK)  00 

10(1,001)  00 
:J4,r.00  00 
.'>l,000  00 
72,00(1  00 
34,000  W) 
l.OOO  00 
1(0,000  00 
72,600  00 
.■.»,00(1  00 
1«,000  00 
40,000  00 
B8,000  00 
18,000  00 

165,000  00 
47,MOO  00 

100,000  00 

110.000  00 


W.WJ 


t«  mnO-'^y'  'M>.  safaHow*: 


IWance  unapportioned  August  2,  1888 

Seoeived  fmni  properly  lux 

BecetTed  frnui  State  poll  tax «„ 

ne<«ived  from  int«ral  on  himdH  held  in  Uutt... 
Received  from  intere*  on  Slate  whool  landa.... 
Received  frimi  milroBd  taxes , 


...V1,T24,U(I2  33 

88,.5e0  &« 
...1  .12,979  »8 
...I       79,383  12 


TnUl 

f-eas  amoant  paid  on  rcHtitntion  of  ti 
not  the  |in)]>erly  of  the  State 


Ttttal  aroonnt  snbjettlo  apportionment..., 

Resjiecltlilly  «nlimill«I. 


JOHN  P.  DDHN, 


THE  PACIFIC  KDVCATIoyAL  JOVUSAI^ 


Editorial   Departmerjt. 


A  CONFERENCE  between  the  President  of  the  State  Universih-ai_ 
piumber  of  the  professors  and  several  High  School  principals  and  teae 
■swas  held  in  San  Francisco, Febniar>'  1 6th, for  the  purpose  of  disca 
tng  questions  having  a  mutual  bearing  upon  the  University  and  t 
Sigh  Schools.  As  is  well  known  to  our  readers  there  is  a 
reak  in  the  Slate  system  of  education.  The  youth  of  our  State  hs 
rvery  advantage  afforded  them  for  laying  the  foundations  of  an  edw 

1  in  the  priraar\'  aud  grammar  schools.  They  also  have  in  the 
pniversity  all  that  money,  substantial  buildings,  approved  apparat 
ind  a  faculty  of  unexceptional  excellence  can  afford, toward  cotnptet 
(he  scholastic  work  begun  in  their  early  years.  Unfortunately  hi 
tver,  there  is  a  broad  gap  between  tlie  grammar  school  and  the  Unil 
hity  for  which  the  State  makes  no  provision.  The  framers  of  ourj 
icnt  State  constitution,  yielding  to  pressure  from  the  sandlot  rat 
^an  abiding  by  their  own  convictions,  refused  to  recognize  the  Hi 
School  as  a  part  of  the  State  system  of  education.  For  this  unforti 
nte  aud  iJl-advised  action  the  people  of  the  State  ha\-e  had  to  sul 

r  sons  and  daughters  have  virtually  been  refused  admittance  to  I 
iliniversity  although  its   doors  have  been  thrown  open  and  the 
e  stood  ready  to  welcome  them. 
We  note  with  pleasure  in  this  connection,  the  efforts  that  haXK  bi 

tnade  by  State  Superintendent  Hoitt  in  conjunction  with  the 

Jin  peri  nte  ndents  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill,  whereby  county  Hi 

Schools  may  be  organized  and  the  difficulty  in   a  measure  obviat 

■'?rhis,  at  best  is  but  an  expedient,  still  it  appears  to  be  the  best  thing 

f  do  under  the  circumstances.     We  hope  the  bill  will  become  a  law 

that  every  county  in  the  State  will  avail  itself  of  its  privileges. 

The  question  before  the  conference  however  was  not  the  establi: 
meut  of  county  high  schools,  but  the  best  curriculum  for  them  when 
operation.  A  standing  problem  before  high  school  men  for 
been  this  :  How  to  provide  a  course  of  study  which  shall  be  adapted 
the  needs  of  the  high  school  and  at  the  same  time  be  preparatory 
idmission  to  the  Universitj'.  This  question  brought  the  repi 
res  of  several  prominent  institutions  together  and  its  discussion 


EorroRiAL  nKPAimtEXT.  ass 

teller  resull  in  its  solutiou  or  in  a  demonstration  of  its   impractica- 

htlity.  The  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  are  many  and  some  of  them 
of  such  imposing  proportions  that  a  compromise  will  be  necessary, 
t  is  iioped,  however,  that  when  the  University  men  see  the  Umita- 
is  and  restrictions  wbich  are  and  of  necessity  must  be  placed  upon 

ifu:  high  schools,  that  they  will  reduce  the  barriers  to  the  smallest  pos- 

tible  limit. 

President  Horace  Davis  of  the  Universit\-,  occupied  the  chair  and 
i\»  Fidelia  Jewett,  of  the  San  Francisco  Girls'  High  School,  was 
tlMed  Secretary'.  President  Davis  stated  the  object  of  the  conference, 
ii  he  hoped  as  the  discussions  would  be  entirely  informal,  that  all 
Went  would  feel  perfectly  free  to  express  their  views. 

Tbesubject  of  mathematics  was  first  considered,  Professors  Stringliam 
fid  Jones,  of  the  tJniversity.  Principals  Swett,  Morton,  and  McChes- 
1^1  and  teachers  Chambers,  Bush,  Meads,  and  Miss  Martin,  taking 
^  ill  the  discussion.  There  was  quite  a  diversity  of  opinion  ex- 
and  it  was  finally  decided  to  defer  actiou  to  a  subsequent 
BMing. 

Professor  Cook  introduced  the  subject  of  English,  and  stated  in 
W  what  the  secondary  schools  should  aim  to  do  in  this  study.  He 
teachers  in  preparing  students  for  the  University,  should  aim  to 
fe-elop  a  power  which  would  enable  the  pupil  to  grasp  fully  the 
iWght  as  presented  on  the  printed  page.  This  involved  a  knowlege 
ad  quick  apprehension  of  grammatical  relations,  a  clear  insight  into 
logical  sequences  and  an  appreciation  of  rhetorical  finish.  After  a 
Smewhat  lengthy  discussion,  the  conference  decided  that  the  require- 
Wnts  in  English  for  entrance  to  the  University  were  no  greater  than 
ttiey  should  be. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  President  Davis  at  the  request  of  the 
inference,  to  submit  to  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  March  i6tb,  a 
(wirse  of  study  which  should  prepare  for  the  University,  and  at  the 
«anic  time  be  satisfactory  as  viewed  from  the  high  school  stand   point. 

The  following  were  named  as^the  committee  :  Principal  McChesney, 
"flOakland;  Professors  Cook,  Stringham,  and  Jones,  of  Berkeley: 
''nncipal  Morton  and  Inspector  Kennedy,  of  San  Francisco;  Principal 
Pood,  of  Sacrainento;  Superintendent  Sullivan,  of  Alameda;  Principal 
Russell,  of  San  Jose;  and  Mr.  Ritter,  of  Stockton.     President  Davis 

u  added  to  the  committee  by  special  vote. 


THE  l'A<-lFlf  KJilVATIOXAL  Jol.-Jt.WAI,. 


Wk  notice  our  Easteni  exchanges  are  considerably  exercised  asT 
who  shall  succeed  the  present  V.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  N 
H.  K.  Dawson.  For  mir  part  we  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  pressii^ 
necessity  of  a  change.  Although  we  have  not  the  honor  of  a  persoDl 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Dawson,  still  we  believe  all  will  agree  with 
in  the  statement  that  he  is  an  honorable  gentleman,  and  that  he  } 

irformed  the  duties  of  his  office  to  Uie  entire  satisfaction  of  the  peOfA 
More  than  this,  neither  he  nor  any  other  person  can  do. 

Hovs'e\'er,  if  a  change  must  l>e  made,  we  desire  to  name  a  man  wl 
f  a  varied  experience,  by  an  unusual  devotion  to  the  educationsl  i 
s  of  our  country,  and  by  pre-eminent  scholastic  abilit)-  is  fitted 
perfonn  the  duties  of  the  office.  We  name  Dr.  "W'illiam  E.  Harris,! 
man  whose  merits  are  recognized  throughoiit  the  entire  length 
breadth  of  our  land.  We  iwlieve  Dr.  Harri.s  is  better  qualified  by  C: 
perieiice  and  by  study  to  dignify  the  office,  and  to  add  to  its  value 
an  educational  factor  than  any  other  person  in  the  ITnited  Stat 
Tlii.';  may  be  .strong  language,  but  we  affirm  it  nevertheless. 


Wc  have  decided  to  extend  the  term  one  month  in  which  to  pi 
the  exercises  for  the  prizes  offered  in  the  Kebmary  Journal.  ^ 
cond  thought  convinces  us  this  will  be  best  as  ll  will  give  more  time  Si 
necessary  communication  Iwtween  interested  parties.  Let  it  be  uhdi 
stood  then  that  the  offers  are  open  until  April  15.  For  conditions  s 
page  341  nf  the  Februan.'  Joi'RNAl. 


P     Ginn  and  Co.  will  publish  .socm  "An  Introduction  to  the  Poetrj' 
'  Robert  Browning"  by  Dr.  Alexander  of  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax, 
which  will  be  given  Browning's  striking  peculiarities  in  both  methi 
and  style  with  an  altenipl  to  find  a  fitting  explanation  of  them. 


A  FATHKH  can  give  his  young  son  no  better  present  than  a  year* 
reading  of  the  Scienlijic  American.  Us  contents  will  lead  the  youn 
mind  in  the  path  of  thought,  and  if  he  treads  there  a  while,  he'll  i 
frivolities  and  be  of  some  account,  and  if  he  has  an  inventive  or  a 
chanical  turn  of  rnxad,  this  paper  will  afford  him  more  entertaitnui 
as  we]]  as  useful  information,  than  he  can  obtain  elsewhere. 


ill-R  HOOK  TAIILE. 

ba  tecent  lecture  William  Blaikie,  author  of  "How  to  Get  Strong," 

d  Thomas  A,  Edison  and  John  Ericasou.  both  inventors.  Ihe 

Ifcrty-iwo  years  of  age,  the  other  just  double  that  age.     Edison 

F  laies  any  exercise,  and   breathes  comparatively  little  fresh  air; 

wn  lias  a  gj'imiasium  fitted  up  in  his  home,  and  takes  regular  ex- 

^  e\-er>'  day.     Edison  is  almost  totally  deaf,  is  pale  of  face,  and 

Ericsson  has  all  his  organs  in  their  early  perfection,  is  ruddy 

ce,  and  straight  as  an  arrow..     Only  recently,  in  a  trial  of  strength, 

Ir  outstripped  two  young  men  in  their  twenties.     Moral — early  to  bed 

d  early  to  rise,  with  a  regular  course  of  exercise. 


Amateur  photography  has  taken  immense  strides  within  the  past 

.  not  only  in  the  methods,  but  in  the  extent  to  which  the  fashioii 

.  reached.     Some   interest   has  also  been  excited  in  the  use  of  the 

I  lash    light   in   instantaneous   photography   by   night,  although   this 

Jiod  has  not  yet  attained  any  practical  utility.     The  semi-centennial 

:  photographic  art  is  to  be  celebrated  next  su 


Our  Bool^  5abl^. 


BcAinxn^  mon  niKW^vKni-v  N<.vk]« 
Uimlforarbuol  wnJ  hotiiv  iiw.liV  AII>uTt 
K.  BtaiHli'll.  A.  M.  I'tiblklit^  by  1^ 
ft8brpaH,  llcwlon.  Price,  T-i  ■■eiils. 
la  \hv  |.rfp.-inili<iii  .)1'  llii"  Ti'liiiiie  I'rof. 
iMidcll  hu  Fiinrm'i'd  ■  HitMUnttuI  I«iil'- 
tvpim  thoM  who  dMln^  an  mlniiliictirHi 
1  lb*  vrllinici)  »(  Kir  Wallvr  S(.-olt.  Tile 
■A  cnnlain^  charkcUr  tkrtphes,  diwri]!- 
hme  tod  I>1(«  of  narntioii  »vlei'l«<l  witli 
and  ai'n)itijianii!d  wilh  cxplnim- 


'   ooU*  whKn.'  I 


(-lax 


Kasluh  anil  Hhctiirio  will  find  Ibe 
rlint  M  nFcvle<l  as  spei'iiiii^nH 


I.A 


i  Mh-i 


I.  by  Wil- 
ii[»r,  I'll,  T),  Ptofewor  in 
r-itj,  and  Isaac  B.  liurmw. 
MMitcr  in  Itagvr'  llieli 
ix.n,  K,  I,  I'ubltehwl  Tiy 
..■miinft  Co..  K(!w  Yorli. 


iiKr.> 


r    W\ 


J  n.  Harpw.  Ph.  D,.  Prof™—  ... 
^Hlhtinndtv,  and  Williim  E,  Wsii^r*, 
n.&,c:iiMimNU,  Ohio.  hiblUlied  by 
''■MK  Blakuiuiiii  A  Co,;  ,\*««>  York. 


"  tnutliodH"  \m-  ihits  farlivenfoUTid.  ThcM 
dilfvr  aecutially  I'nim  alt  tliHt  Iintu  pre- 
ceded tUeiii,  and  ihi-  niithon  claim  for 
them  tlmt  ir  iwci)  m  dircMed,  they  will  not 
iinly  amirec  iMilliuitlBm,  liut  incri'SM.'  reanlto. 
ItuliiDil  nf  ln-ing  oonipimiiiiu>  to  a  jfRunmar, 
they  aim  [o  giiidu  itir«cllyli)  the  ItHiftui^ii. 
\Vk  are  pleu^ied  willi  the  ]ippe«rRiu«  of 
thuir  bni)kt,  «i<l  IwlicTe  timy  will  ritiiive  a 
fair  Hliarc  iif  publii-  rariir. 


OuTIii)KrvMAiiKKAMV;  A  Kuynllliuid  to 
Correct  Pronnnciatioit.  Itv  Uaruelit 
WoMl  Hull.  Puhliihedltv'c.  W.  Hm" 
d«t.n,  rtyracim.,  Ni-w  York.' 


Thin  iKiok  D 


■rtyle. 


if  tblrly-ei(Eht  txtr- 
hich  are  in  wo- 
rk  pcMnbl<^  or 


dnced,  ns  larne  a  ntiiiih 
words  dtlKi'ult  to  pronoui 
iiig  eaiHi  excrtise  In  a  key  t«  ihi'  pmnimciatio* 
<ir  the  most  diltiiiilt  woidK.  The  author 
r.tninifi  that  if  iheiw  exerciwti  are  rml 
tlioogbtrully,three  or  foitr  tiiiieti,th«  nor- 
revt  protvnndation  will  W  Ittdelibly  iized 
ii|xiii  the  mcniuri-.  M'l'  have  no  doubt  but 
thai  Ihe  plan  su^cali.'dwouldbeViutMfiii^l 


IC  SERIES!      HEW  PDBUCATiOIIS- 


OW  READY! 


TH's  Temperance  Manuaj 

nam  fobty  cekts  pok  spcomkii  corv- 


QJ  mcraiwHait  book  of  Out  series  nf   Eclbctk  ' 

I  FutWHH/Kiaft.  J44  pp.  Ootli.  BoBtifiJty  ^"™— ^ 
■Men  tbr  ptwriMOnft  of  tbe  lawx  rcqasiag  scboak  M  Imfe  I 
md  HrsicDc  vntii  ^lecial  lefatiwx  to  cAeets  oT  ahabnl  ^id 
7V  y^uti'i  Tftaperama  Mammsi"  tnUs  ttw  JwHjae 
tatt^t  is  ^byvtAogy.  and  u  lA'n  fmB ^ prmtHimi  tmf^ittimm. 
trUk  ntrj  pitaK  e/  daily  UJe. 

Ptta  af  Kd*etk  Temperatut  f^ti^ltgia  -■ 


The  Houte  I  Live  In.  i8  ets.        9d  as. 

Youth's  Temperance  Manual,    >s  ets.        4o  as. 
Eclectic  Guide  to  Health,     .      36  ets.        60  OS. 


ECLECTIC  ANGULAR  HAND. 

.4  Complete  Caunr  of  initnuliott /or  LadUi  im  the  fircMmt /» 
«*/*■  Angular  Penmamhip.  by  Prt^.  John  P.  Ganitm.  Lottiam,  mm 
titt  Cardt  ty  ft.  and  /,,  .ifcLaurin. 

INTRODUCTION    AND    SAMPLE   COPY    PRICE: 
KcltdHp   AnxiiUr  I(>iul,  mi  vtr\iy   b»>ka,    InrlwltniE  hnoki  of  Dii(ei>, 

Invtutjoii*  and  ullirr  rfmiiii.  twrb 8 

IStioc  f-'ardt,  four  onl*  in  eiiTelo[>e,  ume  idEC  a*  oopj  booki,  per  Mf     I& 
(^Mr  art  of  The  Kclnlii'  Anieulir  Hand,  bf  inail.  Tor  Eiimliwdoa.    •'■A 
Eclectic  |P>bi28lcal  ©eograpbsf^ 
■pi'BLi.sHKD.      Contains  no   irrevelenl  matter.     Treats  Pbystcal 
Ocogiaphy  only.     iimo.  3K2  page»,  200  Maps,  Cuts  and  Diagrams. 
Introduction  price,  $1.00  :  Exchange  price,  60  cents. 

■9-SEND   S).oO    FOR  SPECIMEN   COPY.-«i 
twerp,  Brarr  A  Ch.,  Pabliithers,  Cinrlaniti,  Kew  York  nn<l    Boston.  - 


:OOPER  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

SDCCESSOR  TO  

CDcdieal     College     of    th«     Paalfiik 
N.  E.  cof.  Sacrftmento  sod  WebaUcSts. 

FACULTY. 

B.  M.  D.,  PrntntiTr  at  Hnnrarr. 

iywoo4l^D..PToraBtal  PbyiiolosJ. 

KAKKaMiH.  I>.,  Prof<Hora(Ol>thiilm.il<«T  ui,1  Otolr^. 

t.  W'^Ti!t:.  M,  0..  Pnj<(BorDl  Uicrutwpf  wid  OtoIo|!r. 

iipiinvo  ju    H.  tl.^alaurol  OtKUsirics Bnl  DlMueiof  WoatataiCbMau. 

"  -      '    .\i'kfl,ilVlX,PifllislKi(>(t1ln1cl3utdldaK 

i>.,  ProlnMrol  n^nocelai^. 

.  iTo(M«pi  u(  Chsmblrv  •rd  TniiLtildior, 

li.  ili.l.U!..  a.  I>..  ftotwwir  Df  UUeriB  Unllcn  uirl  Ttietofitullca. 
O  L.  K^TTER.  M.  D.,  l>ri>feBor  -it  Ilia  I'rlnnpln  uiil  Pnu.-Ui.-s  al  UolidoA 
ItOBSB.  M.  D.  AJtuncttaDwattlrol  CllnlAl  Surucry 
.irWBLUU.  I>.,  Adliucit  latlm  ChiUror  Otmtetrlia. 
B  R.  FAItNUM.  it.  0..  ntoionitnior  ol  Anuomy. 
U,  D*nKin>tnW[a(  I'utliDloii]'. 

THE   COLLCtiE    milLDLfS, 

oUfg  ol  olirhcy  ItM  ou  nvh  ot  iwu  uraeU. 

THK    THKEE-VEAK    CmKirDLlIM 

iliColICRc:  (Ucndance  upon  thr»  Kn^larCounei— at  IcaitDDe  InlhtilDUltutlan— bainf 
-'     * -'       orDthsroridcncuot  po*ieHlD(;aralTi!ducatl(in.  vlll  Iwraqulnd 

;    MCttULAK    (OIRSE 


THE    IHTEEnEDIATE    <'OI  RSK 


WhhokhI  Monday  In  Juiutn  at  oicK  year.  Mid  oonUnau  i.«BrlT  tour  moBlhi.    ICIasl 

■arotBlHly 

t  th»  aij  and  Co 
UHlad  aanually. 

■  EafWKNKNTIi    FOR    CRADIIATtON. 

'il'tlTf™'"'  I'h 

I  U^-llUrT''!!™! 

iict«r.  and  at  least  tueiilyni.o  vBtn  at  ■«>. 

I  tho  Bins  ti>  tl)c  faculty  'hi  or  bolnto  Ilui  IM  ol  Ovtobtr 
minalioiu  r«|ulnJ  by  ttis  Paoully.  and  lia«e  |>ald  all  IM* 

ma  Mbtt  Hidim  CullegH  to  good  »lii»dinr.  d«ilrlni(  f>  Mtead  Jwtuni,  arc  rsqotnd  u 

iCna  and  board  at  prlcu  varyinu  from  n^'is  tor«M  dollofaper  voeb, 
nay  bt  dHlrod  taa  be  obtalnod  by  applying  in  p^inou  or  by  Icucr  to 

HENRY    GIBBONS,    JR..  M.  O 
Dean  of  tlie  Faculty. 
^0-  no  Polk  st»ect.  cokitbr  or  Geakv  strekt. 


New    T^xTi-BoOi 

ON    COMPOSITION   AND    RHETORIC. 

lELEMENTS   OF   COMPOSITION    AND    RHETORIC. 
Copious  Exercises  in  Criticism  and  Construction.     By  V'lR 
Waddy,  Teacher  of  Rhetoric  in  the-Richmoiid  High  School,  Richnw 
Va.     Cloth,  12  nio. ;  $1.35. 

THE  atlemioa  o(  edacators  is  lallcit  li>  thie  volume,  which  filU  a  ne«il  oworingt 
experieni'e  of  even-  teai-'her,     II  is  sa  tharoueliljr  (trntlrd  u  ,10  render  Ih«  *tBi 
prngrtss  both  reriain  and  silisfnotor)'.    Thti   liingiiiijte  i*  ojiicisi'  mm!  niinplc. 
few  lechnktil  ternu  cmplnved  atv  al I  i>learly  eiptainnl,  *hile  well  chi 
show  their  applicslinn. 

The  several  rliaptere  disciiwing  Ihe  nature  and  fonnaiiiin  nf  the  rarioiH 
nentence,  the  diflercnl  nidhoiU  of  (expressing  a  thoujcht,  Ihe  Iranifomintiun  of  lb* 
menls  of  a  senleiice,  the  accurate  use  of  sj-noDjiuous  wonb,  the   value  »nd  "^  — 
imagers  the  igiuiliiiks  of  iii  nip  I  icily,  perspicuity,  energy,  hannony,  iind  ihe  — 
ertiea  of  ntyW,  with  practice  on  every  point  tliwui«eil— all  coinbiiii-  "■■  ~— ' 
one  of  Ihe  most  vnloable  teit-book«  on  the  miliject  of  Khoturic. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
,  /*.  />.,  /*iu 

-^ „ nliflc  nUDmi 

,.  of  th«  muiar  that  I  have  «eea  in  text- 

fiWH  a:  F  Au,  A.  jr..  Principal  Htchmimd  ifigA  SOtagl.— For  our  piin>iM»,  Waddj'sOg 
I  and  Rhetoric  li  tbe  bea  Inok  on  tlie  (ultlei^t  tlioi  «e  know  _. 

Avn  Chat.  B.  Vlnutam,  If.  A..  U~  li.  finfiimar  Phrnlrm,  KiOmoM  CWbw.— 1  have  anU 
'VtUlKnincan!  Wadilf'a  Rtnnenlii  of  (.VMnposftlon  anil  Khetorle.  aiiil  am  ttladui  bOtH*  ID: 
I  Vetrlkvorable  eMUsate  ot  ill  value. 

Ana  niilluu   II.  Norwiad.  M.  A.,  Prindpiil   tMirtntlu  >td¥iiil.    SMnwwf.   lU-^tll  U 
'-turfuTf  work ooBlieWrlctliBII  have etaminpd,  and  f  wn  mure aiM  more  pleated KttBtti 

•dvano™. 
«w>»  Jo*ii  P.  Mea<i4r*,ll.  A..  i^w^|KW  <f  JHrSKlrCi  SiSaal,  Kickmaiul.    In— I  have  mil 


I  render  tblt' 


liilni  u> 


.. H'oiElArr.  M.  . 

id  practical,  tmilug  In  a  U 


.  JYMclpof  I 


' -'    "  "'"        iflhe  bwlevcrpiililt-h. — 

~-  -he  bookconlalni  adnilmliU 


ibli-hnL 


Haihriat.  Tirnii.— The  boefe ; 


,  podiliMi  and  Rli , .„ 

I  f*<-matWUmHtliiJi>armil<f  atumlb- 

■iMa,  repmdiutlonii.  patanhram.  develui 

■Aniaailimotlntl*,  auduie  -  -   - 

Fwtd  iiTDper  IdvalL 

w        iVoin  Iftr  id'omaJ  Twtor,  JforrimiLar)/,  I'n.— Tblt  i>  an  excellent  wnrk 

■  wual  ailijDelareoelva  atlanttnn.    The  trealment  nf  diciatlon  !■  eomiilets. 

■dHAeullv  In  taachlng  oiLcInal  oompoeliioii  to  Ilieir  ■•iiiill!i.    The  boob 

tithteitlfllcullr< 


rlBKa^tuainM 
mial  •xcaUane*. 


I  Ibepmollcal  iHirpcnaa  of  leaehlns  It,  Ihlibool 
■  "itlons  of  In  cU». 

l*om  Ou  (Antral  iYn*(*T«N— Tile  wiirk  In 
!  aWilled  ID  er»I  advaniace  liv  all  wlio  u-i-li 

Aum  Ou  Ifitii-mani  KTetUi/.—The  >micr  «ti 
I  appnelatlan  of  hertaiill  Inltie  work  l«fl>re  OH. 

It  la  extend  the  fame  ofour  Hluh  flchool  i 


mlneiitly  worthy  Ihe  attenlion 
^s'a&u'r  IklirandrwillastB, 


RETAU.  PKlCE,  $1.35.    Spwin.en  Copies  lo  Tea<her 
[  fcr  first  inlrovluction,  ordered  direct  from  ihe  ^^lbliB^le^,  i 
kt  t'-OO,  net,  per  cap;. 


Circulars  Sent  c 


I  Application 


EVBRETT    WADDEY,    Publishi 

ijij  Main  Street.  Richmond.  Va. 


r  UNIVERSITV    OK    CALIFORNIA. 

I  MEDICAL     DEPARTMENT. 

ft  PACULY. 

^hliUt'E  DJkVIS.  A.  B..  Picxlrleiil  ol  tlie  L'liivmily. 

^Hi.  BHI;HTLKFF.  M.   U.,  Emarllua  Prufenncor  Menial    IiU'jWM  hiiiI   MeillPu!  JiiriiivruclenM. 

H^  «.  R8U.  U.  D.,  Kmeiinii  Proftonir  cf  fbyeiulc^f  ami    Mlvcoiwopr. 

^B  jn'ERLY  COI.E,  A.  M.,  a.  D..  M.   K.  C.  S..  EiiK..  PrufcHar  of  ObsWtrici  und  Qynecolonr 

^■T  JltNUTT,  M,  D..  JJ.  R.  C.  P..  Min.  Etc.,  Profcamr of  Priiidple*  und  PtaoUre  of  ModlClIU 

^HtoT  A.  tfrLEAM,  U.  D.,ProRnnror  Clluli-*!  mid  Operailvu  RiuKCty.  IXtui. 

^^fadJATLOR,   H.  D.,  PiorCnuror  PrlnoiplesHDdPmclU'eur  ^rserf. 

^^HfalGFELn,  M.  [>.,   ProfeKor  nf  MhUtIb  Hedlcn  an<l   Mcdlml  Cliemiuiy. 

^^^pjnriTT.  U.  D..  PrafCMor  uf  AiiftliiniT. 

^^^K  SWAN..  H.,  a.  Prnftamr  of  Ulseun  or  ClilUlreii. 

^^^KlfAYS.  M.  U.,  ProlMKiror  McnUV  DlKasoniid  Hullcal  JuriHiimdeiice.  ^^ 

^^^fcroN  AVER.   M.  I).,  PmrMKirorHyKlcni?.  ^^H 

^^HCO.  PI>WERfi,A.  U„M.  D.,  ProfeiMiruf  Uplilliiilinoluiar  and  Ololnm'.  ^^H 

^^^Err  EEKB,  A.  M.,  U.  B..  C.  U..  Pnifenorur  aiiiiiuil  Minllcine.  ^^1 

^^K»  A.  CANCONA.  A.  B..  M.  D.,  PMr?--«or  "f  Plivsialagr.  ^^H 

^^^U  W.  MUNTtiOUEKY.  M.  D.,  I>rofn«ir  of  p.itliolutci' and  MlcroHoipj'.  ^^M 

^ .  Pmlbwor  of  Thenpeiil  liv:  ^^^H 

^^^L  W]UdA»BOX,  M.  !>..  iiFiDOiiHlraCoror  Aiiii1oui>.  <^^| 

^^^Kr  AXDERSOK,  U.  K..  AadManl  l<i  the  Chair  nf  MiOerla  Modlui  anil  Medical  CncmlMry. 
^^^^boK.  H.  D..  AadnantUUieChiiirnf  U«ntal  Diteairt  and  Uedli'al  JurtHprudende. 
^^^^KBARBAT.  Ph.  ().,  H.  D..  AnlxiHiil  MmoiiKtrHloroI'  Aiialnmj-. 

^^  COIX£OE    DISPENSARY    STAFy. 

Km  TUION',   M.  li.  H.  W    UOIKil';  M.   U.  U.  W.   MnMliOMEnv,   H.   D 

^^^kOftUcciatc  Tear  I*  divided  loto  a  Ax^Jar  aad  Pnlimifry  Ttrfi.  The /Vtlimimary  7>m 
^^■■■1^  udodcoDtSDnn  (en  weeks.    TheJt€git!ar  Ttrn  b^u  June  iMand  contlnaei  S*e 

^^^■paDr.ltetrulu' ^nla  art  held  ihrcedaysln  the  week  at  the  City  and  Coun'ly  Hoapltal, 
^^^^Ummc  USo  bedi).  where  the  Profeswn  of  practical  chairmhave  charge  of  wardi,  and 

^^IBMaweckallhe  College  building,  whereBlnrBe  number  of  pa tieau  are  cxamiDcd  aod 
^^^Bttre  the  claisa.    Didactic  lectures  are  delivered  daily  by  the  Profeaion.  and  evenlDS 

^^^HJbuctiQg  r,>uQi  ii  open  ihionehout  ihe  entire  year.    Material  fa  ahundaDt  and  coalt 

^^^Kcf  the  Tear,  nimt  at  Ihe  development  of  practical  iihvsiciBns  and  ■urseoni.  The  gnat 
^■MnftrnpoaaeBeil  by  the  Medical  Department  of  Ihe  State  Vniverslly  enable  the  Regents  aod 
^^Mr  lo  cotmnend  It  in  an  eip«Hal  mauner  to  Ihoee  «eekine  a  complete  and  »y>Iematlc 
^■Mwc  of  Uie  medical  profenlon.  The  focilitin  for  bed-tide  study  have  been  latxelv 
■2*M«rUle.  andthe  atndentwill  End  cpponunlliei  at  his  command,  which  for  compreSeo- 

■  naeak  are  oowbert  lurpaised. 

I  Three  Years'  Course. 

I  larvpoase  to  the  Jteneral  demand,  both  iu  and  out  of  the  profession,  for  a  higher  degree  ol 
\  Mdcaey  in   medical  education,  Ihe    Meilical  Depaitment  or  the  State  Uolvenity  woaonc  ol 

■  Wtnllntbr  L'aited  9tale»  to  adopt  the  three  yean'  term  of  study.  Noatudentcan  preaent 
I  BMf  lor  final  euminalion  until  he  haa  attended  faithfully  three  ngnlai  connea  of  lectnica 

■  judiDica.  While  this  requitement  entails  no  eitra  expen«e  in  tlie  matter  of  feea,  lltoastlU 
I  niOn  tuaranlec  that  none  shall  bear  the  diploma  of  the  SUte  medical  School  but  thoae 
I  WMfhly  qualified. 

I  Fees. 

f    inMDUBIian  Pee  (paid  but  once) Ijao 

JttCBBmtof  a  Tictet       ....       - ,,0, 

IktfcrdiePSmCouneDrLeclure* -       -       ■  igg » 

,'  £>fer  Ibc  Beeond  Couite  of  Lectnies ly  so 

I  TMjvCninfoJ  Lectures  gratuttona  for  inch  as  have  paid  for  two  full  counca, 

ftlfciting  Fee u  a* 

■»!.  J*t  U"  ABnaal  ADnouncement  and  Catalogue  giving  RegulBtlona  and  otlieT  isfnmaUak 

^^H  *      R.  A.  MeLEAN.  M.  D..  Desn,  603  Merchuit  St.  Sui  fnadKn. 


IMPORTANT  10  all  TRUSTEES  and  TEAC 


k 


Ye  Ilia  test  Reate  in  Your  Library  1 
Dse  Your  Library  Fund  Where  il  will  do  tie  lost  toi 

SWINTON'S  READERS. 

Entirely  New  Series  of  School  Reading- Books,  by  Prof.  Wm. 


mM^  kbovlvl^  of  tt 

THE    GK4DIIIS    throiuhnut 
lut  ditatU  of  Uu  tupiigniiky,  ud  t 


brioflj.  it,  thit  ■■  IJ^  JtaadtT  il  Ui  J<n 


lii  lending  hu«itan4nl  tna 


li  (nun  orlKlB*!  iladgia  1u  Um  ImiI  irtmi.  amdi  m  C 
CuY.  ilopkliu.  i^lB.  ^ihl  oUiBcm^  who  luve  broiwbt  the  tr 
ng  UieK  boolu  lor  tti*  oimmon-Khrxil  cbildren  <4  Amnia 


1  Tulod  mntiiMa  In  print  ud  Kripc    1 


to  UU*  IcDpartanl  irmle  uf 
latroductitia,  gj  Dti.    Wbol<H]a.flS 
BWIWTOn'S  PIfTH  KBARKK  AMD  NPEAKEB.    , 


•WCrrairg    KIXTM,  ok   classic  KTICLISH  KKtDEK.    PolcDtd  lev  ModT  In  t^B 
indts  ot  Knmmu  KtaooK  kL»  In  lilirh  Mbool^  k«dcui]«  uid  »uuioinH  Cloth.  «as  !«««.    •-— •^ 

M  Cte.    Introdanllan.  f  l.OS.    WhotBoiie.  fl.Oli. 

— ^NEW    THIS    YEAR.  ^- — 
%Br  SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  ANY  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

KWirrOITB  ADVANCED  rilMT  KEADEK.    On  tha  tuu*  plu  u  Swlntoo'i  Prii 
B*»der;  ile«elo|>lne*nd(iit«ndlnelliolini!UBi;o  vioit  o(  Uiitbt 
duetlOD.  16  eta.    wliolMJc.  li  cu. 

SWISTO^CS  AKVAKCED  HECOND  MEADCB.  On  lbs  plwi  > 
«nrci>et  In  iraM  TuietT.  170  piLgea.  GichuiEe,  |&  eta.  iDtrodanuoii 
r  SWIXro.TS  ADVAICBD  THIKI*  KKADEB.  with  >ierei«< 
'    "  '  Iho  TaiPi  Remdrr.    J4d  |Eit;iid.     Lxcbange,  2Q  da- 

9WIVTOV4    tnrAlirED  FOFRTH   RRADEB.     CompoHd  (l[k< 
—  '  '--AnstinEDitiler.  Iu^]f  original  tor  thli  [luporUnt  grails  uf  Khool 
Inunlucuon.  Si  at.    Wh<i!ewla.  e^  c^ta. 


■ad  LaterqtiniE  r 


Spencerian  Steel  Pens  are  the  Best  for  Scliool  Use, 


lYlSON,  BLAKEMM  &  gO.,  Publish 

NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO- 

A.  K.  GUNN,  General  Agent. 

P.  O.  BOX,  20O2,  VQ  S^osomw  Sa.,«  ^4 


LfiUiLM.  v.,  H»in«ii»lr»wr  o(  Aimli 
T  A-BRAldB.  U,  D..  IwnuwatntoF  a1  Palliol0|[>- 

THB    COLtECE    aVILDISli. 

todtte*  ProtBBT  Laue.  li  m  impoiinE  hrkK  i>ud  itone  ilructura.  Bvc  atoc 
M&rtaaKfmnuga  of  oichtjtHt  on  evh  o(  two  nneta. 

TVR   TaBKE-TKiR   cimuriiLrM 

•4tT  Uila  OiUcire ;  ulaiiluce  upon  thno  Kfoular  Cuunsi— at 


I  Mid  bMcmcnt  in  halitht. 


u  miulntl 
^~^Mn  WHl  rratMUonal  iMndlng.  losiil 

DOtKDIIKi. 

E>r<i(M*ln  cood  rooiniu<l  bowl  it  prlcn  vitrylnic  from  Qvs  Uiitu  dullutpcr  <*iik. 
tadniatlOD  Uut  majr  b*  dealrcd  cmi  be  obUliinl  hy  aiiiilj-ltiK  In  |inon  ni  by  li-tMr  to 
HENRY    GIBBONS.    JR.,  M.  D 
: 


Dean  of  the  fkCuU; 


VMOZK  gJKMgr,  COKKER  OF  GeaRV 


^■PPI 


0.1 


leton's  Instsuctive  RMfiNG-BoOS 

THE  NATUllAL  HISTORY  SERIES. 

By  JAMKS  JOHONNOT, 

iCbof  nf  "  Piioapl«  mvi  Piactice  ofTeBChing,"  "Ccogrsphical  BudcT."  -^Hosi  VeUrt-'t 

New.  Graded.  Instructive  and  SciENTiFiCALLY  Correct. 

3.  I.     Book  of  Cats  aad  Dogs,  and  other  Friends.    For  Little  Folks. 

96  pages. 
3,  2.     Friends  in  Fe*thets  »nd  Fur  «nd  other  Neighbors.     For  Voong  FoU 
iitao.     ijo  pages. 

{Netg-hbors  with  Wings  and  Fins  and  some  others.     For  Boys  nod  G 
iimo.     330  pages. 
Some   Curious    Flyers,    Creepers    and   Swimmers.      (Inte 
I  imo.     iio  pages. 
Neighbors  with  CUws  and  Hoofa  and  thetr  Kin.     For    Young    i 
no,     356  pages. 
No.  5.     Glimpses   of   the  Animate   World;    Science    and  Litentnre    of   ] 

History.     For  School  or  Home.     utno.     414  pages. 
These  Readers  have  recently  been  adopted  on  the  supplementary  listof  StanislftnL 
Marin,  San  LoisObispo.  Yolo,  Monterey,  Yuba,  Sonoma,  Lake,   Butte.  Santa 
Clara.  Shasta.  Santa  Cru/,  Del  Norte,  San  Benito,  Fresno.  Ataador,  Tehoi 
Mendocino.  Humboldt,  El  Dorado.  Tuolumne,  San  Diego,  Ventura,   iivi 
Sierra,  Sacramenio,  Alameda.  Lassen,  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara.  Cw 
ties,  as  well  as  by  the  City  of  Oakland  and  otbeis. 
An  uupcction  of  IhcBcthwlcs  will  show  that  they  arc  prosrviBive  in  cbAT&ctcT^  U -^ 

net;  thBttheairangement  oftbe  Wpjcs  uncomciomly  lead*  lo  their  proper  r* — -' — 5^^-- 
«iory,  verse,  and  description  are  happily  blended,  and  that  the  pnTblein  01    tbi 

iugaiid  study  Is  praclicully  tolved. 

tTHE  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 
By  JAMES  JOHONNOT. 
lOOK  I. —Grandfather's  Stories.     For  Little  FoLks.     (Inpress.) 
DOOK  n,— Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds.     I'or  Boys  and  Girls, 
Book  in.  Part  1,— Stories  of  our  Country. 

Purt  JI.— Stories  of  Other  Lands. 
Took  IV.  Part  I.— Stories  of  the  Olden  Time.     |In  press.) 

Part  II,— Ten  Great  Events  in  History, 
Book  V. — Haw  Nations  Grow  aJid  Decay.     (In  press.) 
A  Geographical  Reader.— A  Coilectioii   of  Geographical  Descriptions  and  Nai 
tions,  from  tlie  best  writers  in  English  Literature,     Classified  and  airangL. 
lo  meet  the  wants  of  geographical  students  and  the  higher  grades  of  ie*dial,^ 
classes.     By  James  Johonnot,  author  of  "  Principles  and  Practice  of  Tca<^| 
ing."      iwno.     Cloth.     418  pages.  "■ 

A  Historical  Reader. 

A  Collection  of  extracts  representing  the  purest  Historical  Literature  that  bt 
been  produced  in  the  different  stages  of  our  literary  development,  from  the  tinr 
of  Clarendon  to   the   era   of  Mocaulcy  and  PrescotL     Bj*  Hesky  E.  Shefhsm 

tiimo.     345  pages. 
.  -A-FFLElTOIsr  &  CO.,  Publishers. 
DORVILLE  LIBBV,  Manager. 
3oo  Post  Street,  San  Frandsco,  CaL    , 
yOBM.  BOSTON.         CHICAGO  KTUAKTfc  !iAV  FRANCISCO. 


RIOFIC  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL 

Ogki«J  Orgtm  af  the  Department  af  Public  Instmnien. 


APRIL.   1889. 


DISCIPLINE  IN  SCHOOL   AND   KINDERGARTEN 

Roaming  nfield,  hither  and  yon  acrosH  the  iireadtli  uF  Che  Coutiiieut 
Jnring  tile  past  five  years,  I  have  frequeiilly  met  from  ahle  masters  in 
ihc  pedagogical  fraternity,  this  objection  to  the  kindergarten,  viz.,  its 
4icipliiie.  Ill  view  of  the  agitatiiiii  on  the  qnestioii,  "  Is  the  public 
•iool  system  of  the  couiitrj"  effective  as  a  means  of  moral  discipline?" 
wliicli  has  of  late  begun  to  spread  abroad  from  Maine  to  California,  I 
Btthe  privilege  of  expressing  a  feiv  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  school 
fceipliiie  in  general,  and  also  on  the  much  mooted  question  of  the 
i^tiiin  of  disciple  in  the  kindergarten  to  ordinnrj'  public  school  nieth- 

I^tus  then,  strike  deeply  al  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  inquire  what 
h  discipline, />w  it.  and  what  its  lunctioH  in  either  kindergarten  or 
flwol.  By  discipline.  I  lake  it,  we  mean  .whonl  governnient.  and 
"Iwt,  therefore.  Ls  its  end  and  aim  and  what  \Xs  place  as  a  factor  in 
slticatiou  ?  To  the  thinking  observer,  from  the  kiudergarleu  on  up 
Wlhedomain  of  the  High  School,  there  would  seem  lo  I>e  kinds  and 
•"Klsof  discipline,  all  more  or  less  effectively  proportioned  to  the  end 
'"  "icit.  Jusi  here,  it  seems  to  me.  lies  the  ver>  kernel  of  the  whole 
""'lerwc  arc  trying  to  discuss.  To  what  end  then,  .should  all  disci- 
(■W  lend.  Ix-  it  in  the  kindergarten,  primary-  or  grammar  grades.  High 
^WjI  iir  College  ?  Does  discipline,  as  we  regard  it.  mean  the  mere 
■""Kfor  frtrqueiilly  only  lamentably  doing  at)  the  stereotyped  tasks 
"Ifwaday's  work,  iu  the  quietest  way  possible,  or  does  it  signify 
and  holier?    Doea  it  not  meaut\ie  («&< 


school  life,  of  all  its  business  and  affairs,  so  that  the  child,  be  be 
or  small,  may  by  so  much  the  more  as  even-  week  passes,  be  a1 
live  his  life  in  the  world  the  better  man  among  men  *  A  certain  a 
educator  of  our  limes,  truly  sage  in  alt  he  has  to  say  concerning  {j 
gogical  problems,  subtly  distinguishes  between  what  he  calls  oq 
discipline  and  niartinelle  discipUne,  between  the  normal  right-doi 
the  whole  creature,  prompted  by  it  own  actuating  spirit;  and  oi 
other  hand,  the  performing  of  certain  appointed  gj-rations  in  a  ma 
ical  way  at  the  scheduled  time. 

Back  of  all  outcome  of  either  organic  or  niarlinette  discipline,  i 
the  spirit  of  the  educator.  If  to  any  teacher,  the  work  of  the  9 
room  begins  and  ends  with  the  idea  of  cramming  into  her  pupils'  h 
within  a  given  time,  a  certain  amount  of  infonnation  concerning  i 
ing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  rules  and  regulations,  I  care  not  whi 
that  they  may  pass  a  cut  and  dried  book,  by  examination,  the  ga 
ment  in  that  school  is  hound  to  be  martinette  discipline,  more  oi 
eflectively  obtained  by  good  marks  and  bad  marks,  along  with  a 
lem  of  arbitrary  rewards  and  punishments. 

But  let  UB  take  it,  that  education,  rea/  work,  whether  it  be  ii 
home,  the  kindergarten  or  the  school,  means  more  than  this  basei 
of  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  ;  let  us  take  it,  that 
cation  signifies  development,  development  of  force  and  power  fot 
action  in  whatsoever  field,  and  in  all  Self's,  Suppose  a  schoolmi 
thoroughly  imbued  with  this  spirit,  one  who  seeks  to  accomplish 
child's  rounded-out  development  of  character  as  the  summum  tt 
to  be  obtained,  who  uses  knowledge  and  information  of  whats( 
description,  merely  as  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  the  educational  ta 
that  all  true  priests  of  pedagogy  call  good  and  fair.  School  discij 
under  such  a  master,  cannot  be  of  the  senseless,  martinette  tj'pt, 
this  true  educator,  the  question  of  school  discipline,  the  whtde  sfl 
of  moral  training  takes  on  a  far  different  hue.  To  him,  the  ijon 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  character  building. 

The  true  teacher  must  of  uece.ssity  be  one  well  instructed  in  ki 
edge  and  experience  of  child  life,  for  such  is  clearly  essential  ta 
real  work  or  discipline.  So  instructed  then,  he  knows  that  thed 
certain  inherent  principles,  faculties  and  tendencies  that  are  incor] 
ted  in  the  organic  growing  power  which  he,  the  outside  mind  and 
must  acton  and  co-operate  with,  not  coerce,  in  order  to  secure  the  j 
est  maximum  good  results.  He  recognizes  the  child's  innate  ded 
learn,  to  do,  to  be,  and  then  proceeds  to  stimulate  and  regulate 
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ing  its  cature  to  suit  any  arbitrarily  manufactured  cobwebbed  dogma. 
I  Tbe  priudples  of  the  New  Education  (so-called)  aim  at  that  from 
1  d>e  aadle  to  the  College  and  University.  Just  these  priuciples  did 
^Fioetel  vigorously  uphold,  no  more  nor  less;  only  to  his  genins  is  due 
HMnsin  of  the  means  and  methods  applicable  to  the  education  of 
^^BfcUcsfrom  three  to  seven  yearsofage.  So  the  statement  of  theory 
^^psijcal.  true  school  discipline,  with  true  kindergarten  discipline. 
^BV<D  axiom  among  really  wise  pedagogues,  that  a  happy  child  is  a 
BflcWM,  and  a  happy  child  is  one  who  is  normally  employed,  that 
Bione  wlio  is  actively  and  absorbingly  busy  with  work  that  is  suited 
■ittc  wants  and  capacities  of  child  nature  everywhere  and  under  all 
HBRttmstanccs  In  other  words,  it  is  a  well  recognized  principle  that 
^fawise  educator  who  seeks  to  work  with  and  not  (iyiif«j/ the  forces 
But  are  "  knit  with  us  into  the  growth  of  the  world,"  seizes  hold  of 
Hb  spoutaneous  activity  of  the  child,  the  mainspring  of  all  the  work- 
Dip  uf  child  nature,  and  ever  employs  and  regulates,  but  never  dead- 
Jwits  God-given  energy.  His  striving  is  to  continue  and  not  to 
Bsptraede  the  Creator's  work. 
I   SoFroebel  l>egins  with  the  baby  in  its  cradle  who  instinctively  be- 

■  priMQ  play.  "  Play,"  says  Joseph  Payne  to  the  scoffing  school  teacher 
HVliohas  learned  all  his  ovm  a,  b,  abs,  after  the  most  approved  and 
KPDCtilious  fashion  of  a  Russian  gendarme,  namely,  at  the  bayonet's 
Bf"i  and  who  therefore  sconis  to  admit  the  vast  educational  value  of 
B^y,  "n-as  play  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Being  merely   to  fill  up 

■  taw,  In  end  in  itself?  No  !  Through  play  the  child  learns  the  use  of 
BMIiiabs  and  of  all  the  organs,  and  thereby  gains  health  and  strength; 
■■Wij{li  play  he  is  to  leani  the  external  world,  qualities  of  objects,  &c.. 
■■ri  Ihcir  relation  to  himself ;  is  to  leani  to  be  a  moral  being  in  society 
■wDugh  association  with  companions,  and  combined  action  ;  learns  to 
I  Wnttivt  means  for  his  ends,  discovers,  invents,  brings,  by  effort  of  the 
I  ""ginalion  the  remote  near :  learus  to  translate  the  language  of 
[   "^  iuU)  words,  &c.     Play,  the  means  by  which  the  entire  being  of 

"•ffliild  develops  and  grows  into  power,  does  not  end  in  itself." 

'Ik  cliild,  then,  is  all  eager  to  do,  to  be,  to  make,  aa  well  as  to  know, 
'"'"hat  is  doing  but  another  expression  of  knowing.  So  the  atmos- 
Pltrsof  the  whole  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  University,  should  be 
•"^i  and  essentially  happy  work,  happy,  because  normal  to  the  na- 
'"Strf  the  being.  Therein  lies  the  chief  key  to  the  soliitiou  of  the 
f'^'ilem  i)f  all  school  government.  There  is  no  truer  thiug  in  the 
^^j»_of  life  than  the  oft  repeated  tale  of  Satan  and  the  idle  haud 
^HjbfauuAui  vre  are />ar  ^xit-//enee,  busy  and  happy  and  ^t 
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good.  But  just  here,  I  admit,  we  of  the  kindergarten  fraternity  are 
danger  of  falling.  The  children  are  busy  and  happy  and  good  to  beg^ 
with.  It  is  easy  enough  to  set  the  work  in  motion,  with  the  attractii 
material  at  our  command,  butO  !  so  carefully  and  finely  and  judicious! 
must  it  be  regulated  and  directed  to  accomplish  true  results.  Somi 
times  the  kindergartener  lamentably  overloooks  the  fact  that  the  teachc 
must  be  the  Law  of  Nature  which  says  so  far  and  no  farther,  whil< 
allowing  under  it  infinite  variety  and  free  play  of  faculty.  Fortunately 
she  fails  to  distinguish  between  license  and  liberty,  whereupon  follows 
anarchy  and  not  freedom.  In  no  sense  does  the  kindergarten  proper 
admit  of  the  fonner,  while  the  latter,  rationally  and  wisely  and  firfflif 
administered,  is  the  goal  toward  which  we  strive;  a  just  liberty  fortk 
individual  such  as  is  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  mass.  Becana 
there  is  this  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  general  brightness  and  happi' 
ness  and  goodness  in  the  kindergarten,  kindergartners  are  apt  to  skim 
the  surface  and  think  it  is  all  lovely  sunshine  forever,  that  just  goe 
on  of  itself,  smiling  and  smiling,  with  never  the  suggestion  of  a  cloud 
across  the  face  of  the  general  brightness  that  sometimes  needs  to  bt 
dissipated  b}*  prompt  and  decisive  firmness.  On  this  ver>-  vital  point ! 
take  a  most  decided  stand,  that  here  we  commit  one  of  our  graves 
blunders.  That  the  ver^•  reason  that  there  is  so  much  libertv  to  tb 
individuals,  there  ought  to  be  more  minute  and  exact  attention  to  th 
law  that  rules  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Without  this  holding  powe 
of  law,  the  fundamental  **  organic  unity*'  of  which  we  as  kindergai 
teners  make  much  mention,  is  conspicuously  absent,  and  anarchy  an 
misrule  hold  riotous  sway.  I  am  sure,  the  name  kindergarten  has  Ix 
come  .synonymous  with  the  word  "gush,"  and  with  good  reason,  toe 
Some  of  us  are  apt  to  wax  sentimental  and  talk  largely  of  the  '*  def 
little  children"  this,  and  the'*  dear  little  children"  that,  while  J 
actual  every  day  practical  experience  in  the  kindergarten,  the  "dei 
little  children"  are  allowed  to  carry  on  like  wild  hyenas  in  the  jungle 
of  Asia,  just  l)ecause  the  sentimental  kindergartener  has  the  idea  thJ 
they  are  such  "dear  little  children"  that  they  must  not  be  crossed  i 
any  way.  Wicked,  downrignt  wicked,  all  this  seems  to  me,  supreme] 
so.  A  little  child  is  all  feeling  and  activity,  eager  to  know  and  to  d< 
but  the  reason  and  judgment  to  be  developed  in  later  years,  lie  at  tb 
l>eck  and  call  of  the  habits  fonned  in  these  earliest  years.  The  chil 
dren  in  the  kindergarten  are  so  little  and  so  cunning,  generally,  tba 
we  are  in  danger  of  overlooking  many  a  lapse  from  grace  in  a  daint] 
three-year  old  maiden,  for  instance,  which  may  in  after  years  lead  th 
f^rown   woman   through  sad  ways  and  along  thorny  paths.     Amooi 
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amy  people  in  and  out  of  kindergarten   circles,  it  seems  to  be  au  ac 

pepted  article  of  practice,  at  least — though  I  presume  their  theorj'  may 

fesuffieicntly  orthodox  to  float  such  an  idea — that  little  folks  are  loo 
o  know  how  to  behave,  and  so  the  children  are  allowed  to  go 

M  wherever  fancy  may  lead,  unmolested.  In  my  own  years  of  expe- 
litiice,  liowever,  I  know  Ihat  1  am  only  too  glad  to  get  hold  of  a  table 
Wlof  three-year  olds,  whom  I  keep  right  on  in  the  kindergarten  for 
«  or  four  years,  because  they  are  so  ideally  manageable  and  docile. 
ISO  few  bad  habits  to  unlearu,  as  it  were. 

Wmarily.  then,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  kindergarten  must 
Mintially  be,  as  the  very  foundalism  stone,  what  a  certain  bright  small 
1^ pithily  describes  as  "  a  school  for  behaving."  Such  a  kindergar- 
Bean  be  and  more,  must  be,  else  the  school  system  of  the  community 
Nil  none  of  it.  In  contradistinction  to  accepted  public  school  meth- 
ii.  it  ha.s  generally  been  supposed  that  the  kimlergarlen  ought  to 
Rke  babicK  of  the  childsen.  and  allow  them  to  do  as  each  chooses,  as 
Balready  been  intimated.  But  in  nil  candor,  such  a  kindergarten 
Igbt  to  be  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  it  does  .such  incalculable 
Im  !  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  teachers  in  the  primary  and  gram- 
Rr  grades  abhor  the  idea  of  ha\-ing  children  so  instructed,  come  to 
bn.  In  this  connection,  I  heard  one  wise  kindergarten  trainer  way 
bher  normal  class,  expressively  if  not  altogether  elegantly  :  "  There 
it iM  much  little  angle  business  in  the  kindergarten!"  Undoubtedly 
Ihat  is  true  in  many  instances,  and  then  the  public  school  teachers  are 
jMBed  in  holding  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror  at  "kindergarten 
Aildt«i,  '  forsooth. 

One  more  point  where  we  kindergarteners  have  failed,  as  the  public' 
thool  teachers  have  shown  us  ;  After  a  child  leaves  the  kindergar- 
I  the  primary-  grades,  he  must  work  by  himself  and  of  himself, 
Wilis  own  responsibility.  Therefore,  in  the  kindergarten,  he  must  he  so 
buned.  Set  a  child  to  work,  with  all  his  native  energy,  ready  to  take 
teld  in  sober  eagerness,  and  let  him  work  out  his  own  salvation.  Kn- 
wnrage  him  to  help  himself  as  far  as  {>ossib!e,  at  any  and  all  times, 
*ilhonly  the  most  judicious  aid  on  your  part.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  to 
•tMire.  a  child  needs  a  considerable  amount  of  wise  help,  lest  he  grow 
iscouraged,  and  his  spirit  and  energy  flag.  Heyond  that,  any  help  is 
)  serious  weakening  to  his  moral  nature.  So  he  must  be  trained  to 
It  alone  and  of  himself  in  every  department,  even  to  stnigglingman- 
y  with  a  pair  of  stubborn,  unyielding  nibber  overshoes  ! 

So  much  the  schools  have  taught  us,  now  for  the  opposite  side  of 

To  the  little  child,  the  true  kindergarteii  j»  \iw\i;^S&J 
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I  satisfying  to  the  utmost,  for  the  faculties  that  are  predomiuant  in  I 

[  «arly  years  arc  fed  with  the  food  each  craves  for  its  own  developn 

I  in  the  constitution  of  things.     But  when  he  reaches  about  seven  ] 

of  age,  there  comes  a  time  when  he  needs  other  work  and  knowh 

needs  an  opportunity  to  apply  what  he  has  been  learning  in  the  kti 

garten.  through  systematic  work  and  play  with  things,  and  toexe 

the  power  and  faculty  that  the  proper  kindergarten   training  sh 

have  awakened  in  him.     Then  he  goes  into  the  regular  school 

1  and  what  happens?     More  times  than  not — I   speak,  generally,  oi 

'  average  grade  work  done  in  the  ordinarj-  primarj'  rooms  of  the 

school  system  of  the  coniitrj' — and  more  times  than  not,  he  isgiv 

his  fitting  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  pabulum  (up  to  this  time,  1) 

been  dealt  with  as  a  harmonious  whole  of  nature),  the  lime  hoi 

words  and  words  and  words  that  mean  nothing  to  him.  and  are  i 

ing  to  him.     Numlier  work  degenerates  into  mere  empty  caba 

I  figure  work,  reading   into   idealess  rate  work,   till  the  child's 

I  energy  and  power  are  star\'ed  to  death. 

Then  what  is  the  result .'  The  God-given  faculty  not  properlj 
ployed,  becomes  deadened  and  misdirected,  and  we  have  the  muc 
I  be-regretted  bad  school  boy.  Following,  now  come  rules  and  re] 
'  tions,  regulations  and  rules,  marks  and  marks  of  everj-  hue — blui 
I  and  black — till  the  child  becomes  at  best,  a  dull  mechanical  dn 
I  who  righteous  I  >■  detests  school  and  promptly  disobeys  or  evades  < 
I  rule  where  he  may  hope  to  escape  detection.  And  the  teacher's 
I  is  worn  within  her  !  Coercion  and  fear,  with  all  their  attendant 
IroTs,  are  now  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  too  frequent  result  int 
is  such  a  compound  of  disgraces  and  vices,  as  the  moral 
Itiraent  of  the  community  is  now  expressing  itself  rather  forcibly  ^ 
J  Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  results  of  bad  discipline  in  the 
I  dergarten,  bad  discipline  in  the  schools  is  no  less  a  woeful  reality, 
I  fortunately. 

the  judgment  of  any  question  whatsoever,  one's  o«-n  pen 
L  equation  is  sure  to  figure  in  some  more  or  less  valuable  capacity, 
I  my  judgment  of  this  grave  problem,  I  herewith  expre.ss  my  own 
I  *onal, equation  in  the  following  known  quantities,  and  trankly  de( 
position  as  the  occasionally  uncomfortable  one  graphit 
R'd^cribed  as  that  "  between  two  fires  :"  Since  I  figure  in  my  ofl 
^capacity  as  Director  of  a  huge  kindergarten  in  a  large  public  sc 
B-— we  enroll  120  children  from  three  to  seven  years,  with  aa  ave 
■  daily  attendance  of  100 — and  also  as  one  of  the  regular  gr^de  teat 
'  1  tbe  satae  school.  So  at  least.  I  can  speak  feelingly  from  either 
tftbe  ieaoe : 
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Id  »  recent  meeting  of  teachers  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tussidfr  this  \-er\-  subject  of  moral  training  and  discipline  in  the  public 
wiiool  system  of  the  countr>',  I  could  not  help  feeling  very  forcibly 
lliil  after  all  was   said  and  done.  wiUi  whatsover  good  intent,   the 
tf  preventive  or  curative  measures  suggested,  only  skimmed  the 
;.  only  consisted  in  "locking  the  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen." 
is  truly  incredible  that  we  of  this  enlightened  era  have  been  so  blind 
Inol  to  discover  and  remove  the  stumbling  block  ages  since.     Do  you 
(see  that  under  the  present  regime,  only  part  o(  the  child  goes  to 
Bol  to  be  instructed  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  informa- 
),  lie  knowing  part,  while  by  far  the  greater  and  more  real  part  of 
mature,  the  creating.thedoing,theloviugand  the  living  child  roamsat 
IB,  hither  and  yon,  without  e\'eu  the  barest  attempt  at  an>'  systematic 
bing.     I  hold  it  true  that  there  can  be  no  deep- reach iug,   really 
id  school  government,  i.   e..  organic  discipline,   till  man  is   taken 
Mint  of  as  a  creature,  as  a  knowing  being.     Destroy  the  real  har- 
ay  and  co-eqnal  power  and  action  of  mind,  hand  and  heart,  and  the 
n  of  the  creature's  nature  is  bound  to  be  impaired.     The  per- 
thalance  of  the  Universe  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  conceived  under 
iiconditions.     As  Miss  Marwedel  says  in  her  "  Conscious  Mother- 
it"     "We  complain  of  a   lack  of  morality,   forgetting   that  the 
ll  or  destruction  of  morals  depends  on  the  same  organic    law  as 
itof  any  other  growth,  /.  e.,  'favorable  conditions.'     Lalx>r  in  coni- 
a.  the  most  valuable  and  indispensable  fertilizer,  is  replaced  by  mor- 
iftom  books — stones  for  bread  !     Death  for  life  !' '     Just  here,  I  can- 
Irefraia  from  quoting  Dr.  Guslav  Mittmer,  as  found  in  Miss  Marwe- 
f shook  1     "  How  does  one  after  all  build  character,  and  can  it  be 
It  by  theory,  by  words,  in  the  schools  of  to-day  ?     Under  a  rational 
bgiiig   up,   character  unfolds  in   spite   of  itself,   whils  constantly 
ibituated  to  the  good  and  the  true,  within  the  boundaries  of  a  strictly 
fcptimale  sphere  of  activity,  adapted  to  the  individual  advancement." 
Tte  reports  of  kindergarten  work  and  of  Manual  Training  Schools 
■tvorm-hcre,  sound  one  long  affirmative  to  the  truth  of  that  slatement. 
■ftom  ray  experience  I  can  deduce  more  than  one  notable  example  to 
t  the  wonderiul  Iransfomiing  power  of  a  "  rational  bringing  up — 
iin  the  boundaries  of  a  slriclly  legitimate  sphere  of  activity."    In 
I  ttc kindergarten,  such   cases  arc  legion,  while  just  now  1  can  call  to 
J  many  a  specimen  of  the  regulation  type  of  the  genus  bad  school 
toy,  say  about   four  years  oUl ^pedagogues  of  all  limes  have  known 
d  lamented  his  frequency  and  talented  perverseness,^ — who  was  taken 
i>-to-bg-aaigacied  pnbJic  school,  dpinc  athmme^ 
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I  in  the  marking,  prijw.  and  everlasting  examination  system  line, 
I  sll  the  altcudanl  host  of  orthodox  rules  and  regulations,  and  s( 
I  Col.  Parker's  Normal  School,  located  in  one  of  Chicago's  suburbs, 
I  with  what  result?  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  almost, 
r^hool  that  does  not  boast  one  single  artificial  rule  or  regulation  '" 
Itlirret  to  foundation  stone,"  not  an  isolated  mark  or  a  hint  of  a  sy 
lof  examinations,  that  deluded  boy,  led  by  nothing  more  objectioi 

■  than  his  intense  interest  in  the  vital  doings  and  ways  and  means 
Bpertain  to  the  system  that  Col.  Parker  so  ably  stands  for,  and  hd 

■  aotbing  more  relentless  than  "  the  boundaries  of  a  strictly  legiti 
Fsphere  of  activity."  that  deluded  bad  boy  was  graceless  enough  t 

himself  Iraitstormed  into  an  earnest,  indnstrious.  happy,  good  boy. 

can  none  the  less  tackle  decimals  and  percentage  (he  always  abk 

'  arithmetic  bcforei,  wHth  understanding  and  keen  intellectual  deligl 

I  Here  kindergarten  principles  have  been  of  help  to  the  schools,  \ 
jusl  stop  and  think.  We  leam  to  do  by  doing  ;  we  team  to  liv 
living ! 
I  have  heard  Col.  Parker  say  that  the  most  far-reaching  trium{ 
'Froebel's  work,  over  and  above  its  specific  results  in  the  tr&inu 
little  children,  was  the  motive  it  has  in.spired  in  all  educational  i 
the  application  of  scientific  pedagogy  leased  on  an  exhau.stive  sth< 
psycholog>'  and  the  laws  that  govern  the  growth  and  constitutii 
the  human  mind.  So  the  New  Education — which  is  in  reality  the 
est  of  the  old.  for  it  is  Nature's  own — comes  to  the  schools  with  a  r 
ifyiug  breath,  and  is   gradually  sweeping  away  the  old  stifling 

web  drapings  of  artificial  man-made  manufacture. 

Between  the  tnie  kindergarten  and  the  true  school  there  i.s  no  a 
KOnism  nor  conflict  .  lielween  the  wrong  or  bad  kindergarten  and 
■iMid  school  there  is  a  gulf  of  despair  and  disagreement  wide 
V^e  swing  of  the  Universe,  that  will  never  be  bridged  over,  till 

•oth  become  each  what  it  ought  to  be  in  its  own  realm  :  till  the 

Pgarten  on  the  one  hand  evnlutcs  out  of  its  cnideiiess  and  gush  aod 

Kitimentality.  and  becomes  educational  in  its  practical  discipline,  as 

s  its  theoretical  principles,  and  the  public  school  on  the  other  hi 

jives  up  its  senseless  mechanical  rate  work  in  many  departments 

ilso  becomes  truly  educational,  instead  of  woefully  stunting  aiidwi 

hil  of  God-given  energy  and  power.     Each  has  much  to  leam  of 

fother,  the  kindergarten,  of  the   real  good  in  the  public  school 

of  discipline,  and  the  schools,  of  the  life-giving  power  of  thorough 

helian  principles.     Do  not  let  us  squander  precious  time  in  usele 

eritnination.  hut  let  ns  leam,  thvta  eftcb  at  V>3fe  tiOaet, 


I  dawn  at  last,  and  that  which  the  Rhode  Island  man. 
nspicuous  article  in  a  recent  number  of  a  New  York  wei 
fwl.  advocating  the  adoption  by  the  public  school  of  a  text  lK>ok 
Dorals  and  manners,  as  a  bona  fide  Holutioti  of  this  grave  moral  prob- 
of school  discipline  expects,  will  lie  as  completely  "snowed  under" 
is  small  New  England  State  as  though  he  were  in  the  middle  of  a 
Ma  bJizxard  \  Heralds  of  the  joyous  time  when  Truth  shall  reign 
iphant  in  kindergarten  and  school  are  surely  ajipearing  e\er  and 

as  the  eminent  educational  movements  in  Boston,  New  Yorker 
delphia.  Chicago,   Milwaukee,  &c..  abundantly  bear  fniitful  wil 

The  adoption  of  manual  training,  kindergarten,  science  and  art 

into  the  public  school  system,  from   Ihe  lowest  to  the  highest 
i,  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  e\-eTy  section  of  the  conntrj. 
in  a  teachable  spirit  of  hnmhle  truth  seeking,  let  us  take  counsel 

the  other,  faithfully  endeavoring  to  discover  and  amend  each 
m  short  comings,  never  forgetting  the  cardinal  principles  of  all 
ovemment,  whether  it  be  in  the  home  or  in  the  school,  viz.,  that 
in  the  being's  powers  by  making  them  act,  and  the  highest  dis- 
s  to  teach  the  child  to  govern  himself  menially,  morally  and 
dly-  Visitor. 


■d        I 

St  I 
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m,  the  grind,  the  treadmill  work, — the  dull  routine  of  ma- 
3iods — is  one  reason  for  the  poor  health  and  short  life  of  so 
teachers  iso  calUd);  but  true,  natural,  philosophical  methods 
,  if  conducted  in  the  right  spirit,  change  this  state  of  affairs  in 
short  time.  The  real  teacher  will  get  rid  of  most  of  the  tare  and 
by  pursuing  those  natural  methods  of  teaching  which  are  the 
t  of  the  inquiring  mind  of  the  child.  There  are  no  bounds  to 
riosity  of  the  American  boy  or  girl  ;  every  les.son  should  appeal 
1  curiosity.  Hxplaining  is  cramming  and  destroys  the  ver>-  soul 
mght.  Excite  the  curiosity  of  the  pupil  and  do  not  satisfy  it  right 
incident  mentioned  by  Page,  in  his  "  Theory  and  Prac- 
D  ear  of  a  corn,  used  to  awaken  thought,  is  a  gttod  illus- 
tal  leaching,  and  this  method  largely  carried  out  in  teaching 
branch,  makes  school  a  place  where  a  child's  mind  and 
i  daily — not  the  on  husks  of  thought,  but  on  the  living 
1  beauty.  Glad  activity  is  thus  secured,  and  a  love 
'^U^Uqw  him  through  life.     U  is  laie  \.W\  ^ 
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pupil  after  leaving  school,  coutinnes  to  study  unless  he  is  fitting  b 
self  for  a  profession,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  ninety  per  cent  of 

■  knowledge  gained  in  school  is  soon  forgotten.  This  is  due  to  the  G 
cmmmiag  methods  which  have  pre\ailed,  and  yet  multitudes  of  te 
ers  do  little  but  cram  facts  into  the  minds  of  little  children  .  and  ll 
they  are  7i<it  doii:g  so.  It  is  only  too  easy  to  deceive  ourselves,  I 
AgBssix  declared  (aud  probably  a  wiser  word  ou  education  was  n 
spokenj,  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  not  to  reveal  facti  to  tbepi 

Ibnt  to  eon(fal  them  from  him,  but  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  exdM 
child's  curiosity  in  such  a  degree  tbal  lie  will  not  be  satisfied  unti 
has  investigated  the  mystery  for  hini.self. 
Teaching  by  doing  is  all  the  rage  at  present,  but  mere,  though! 
Chinese  imitation  doing  is  not  education  at  all.  Let  hand,  eye, 
and  voice  work  together  with  clear  thinking,  and  education  is  the 
come.  All  knowledge  is  gained  through  the  senses.  Textbooks 
Tule  are  a  hindrance,  rather  than  a  help,  to  clear,  ortginul,  indep 
ent  thought.  Imagine  a  Socrates  teaching  from  a  book  !  Text  b 
furnish  but  second-hand  ideas  to  the  student,  which,*  like  second  t 
clothing,  are  neither  interesting,  onianiental  or  good  to  wear, 
though  they  seem  an  evil,  text  books  are  a  necessity;  rightly  used 

I  are  not  an  evil :  if.  as  the  word  iridicates,  they  are  used  to  furnish  U 
or  subjects  of  thought,  as  a  minister  takes  a  text  for  his  discourse, 
they  prove  a  help,  instead  of  a  hindrance,  bj'  furnishing  su^ 
■arranged  in  logical  and  systematic  order,  l  This  is  true  of  c 
only  good  text-books.  > 
There  is  one  fault  to  be  found  with  the  Ariihmeric  of  the  Stalest 
because  it  has  answers  to  problems  in  the  book  ;  they  should  havet 
piinted  separately,  for  the  use  of  teachers.  The  way  lo  prevent  p 
from  "  working  for  the  answer"  (by  first  noticing  it  t)eforehe  work 
examplei.  would  seem  to  be.  that  the  teacher  must  not  allow 
pupils  to  have  the  book  to  refer  lo  while  at  work  on  a  problem, 
in.stead  write  it  upon  the  l»ard  and  let  the  pupils  work  indepcnde 
the  answer.  A  great  fault  in  school  work,  generally,  seems  to  b 
self-concession  showii  to  pupils.  The  true  state  of  the  po 
mind  is  by  this  means  hidden  from  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

Let  the  teacher  be  brave  and  determine  to  "know  the  worst, 

otherwise  the  educational  tree  may  show  many  flowers,  but  bear 

fruit.     That  is  the  best  teacher,  who  first  finds  out  what  the  ] 

I  actually  knows  and  then  leads  him  to  investigate  in  unkm 

I    ^oaghX,  but  in  fields  contiguous  to  the  ground  already  explored. 

I6e  tniveier  in  crossiag  the  iiTi5eei\  bonnftarj  \igtwgeftt<io  8 
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I  Brt  the  moment  of  transition,  so  the  passage  from  the  known  to  the 
n  sbould  not  be  noticed  by  the  pupil  until  afterwards,  when  he 
iled  to  discover  his  old  knowledge  in  a  new  dress,  which  canses  him 
tat  delight. 

s  as  usually  conducted  are  soul-killing  and  intellect-destroy- 
i;  as  the  pupil  would  say,  "dry."     Instead  of  format  rules,  let 
fail  learn  the  fact  but  once,  and  then  apply  the  knowledge  learned 
f  discovery  of  new  ideas  closely  related  to  it :   using  it  as  often 
;i  as  many  different  and  striking  relations  as  possible, 
total  reviews  are  not  only  va.stly  more  interesting  than  formal 
mt  the  ideas  are  much  more  finnly  fixed  in  the  mind,  according 
Irws  of  association.     Then  again  much  time  Is  saved,  for  the 
|b  constantly  increasing  at  the  same  time.     Is  not  variety  the  spite 
P?     Then  do  not  keep  thrashing  the  chaff  after  the  wheat  is  all 
I  have  known  a  class  to  be  re\'iewed  and  reviewed  upon  a 
farithmetiic  until  it  did  not  understand  the  subject  so  well  as  it 
r  before.     It  is  enough  to  make  augels  weep,  to  see  the  souls 
1  deadened,  stunted  and  killed  by  machine  methods, 
c  is  plenty  of  good  literature  ou  educational  subjects  which  con- 
information  that  will  enable  the  teacher  who  isat  presenllead- 
»st  forlorn  and  wretched  existence,  to  so  change  his  methods 
teiess  drudgerj-  .shall  be  transformed  into  a  fine  art  and  teach- 
1  be  both  afasctnating  and  inspiring  work.     At  present nolover 
pi-five  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  this  couutrv  take  even  a  school 
I„  Cope  LAND, 
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\  Ii  is  presumed  and  expected  by  the  American  people  that  the  care- 
f-pTCpared  utterances  of  memliers  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
tittioD,  at  3  general  convention,  ought  to  be  the  expression  of  the  high- 
tst  thought  upon  the  topics  assigned.  A  member  of  the  N.  E.  A.  read 
■  paper  before  a  general  assembly  in  San  Krancisco  last  July,  in  which 
he  favored  taking  the  daily  newspapers  to  our  homes,  and  especially 
tccoaitnended  it  on  account  of  its  educational  influence  on  young  girls. 
Stnce  more  than  half  a  year  has  gone  by  and  no  dissenting  voice 
W  broken  the  silence  in  righteous  indignation  and  remonstrance  at 
•liil  the  writer  belie\'es  to  be  most  pernicious  counsel,  he  deems  it  not 
Appropriate  to  put  in  a  protest  aud  institute  a  sort  of  court  martial 
I  awMigation  into  the  conduct  of  this  derelict  officer  of  the  Grand  Army 
*"c  Education. 


^^  vei 
gii: 

sor 
^m  ling 
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We  believe  the  speaker,  above  referred  to,  claimed  that  somehow 
other  the  familiaritj-  with  crime  obtained  from  the  daily  uewspape 
would  act  as  a  protecting  shield  in  the  battle  of  life.  Coatinuiug  t 
reasoning,  we  suppose  that  if  tne  daily  newspapers  will  shield  t 
Is.  nothing  less  than  the  Polue  Gazette  will  fomi  a  sufficient  ramjii 
strength  for  the  boys.  Considerinjj  the  fact  that  in  our  State! 
Mariposa  or  Shasta  .stage  i.s  robbed  once  in  a  while, Iverj-  likely  thep 
tleman  would  advise  us.  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  to  fill  our  a 
libraries  with  such  books  as  those  narrating  the  exploits  of  the  nu 
Murietta.  or  the  brutal  deeds  of  tbe  bandit  Vasquez. 

Feed  the  intellectual  nature  of  young  women,  they  in  whose  { 
isoms  naturally  flourish  the  swelling  soul-blocm.  the  sanctity  audi 
very  permanence  of  life  itself;  funiish  to  them  as  mental  pabulum; 
guides  and  help.s  in  life,  the  putrescencies  of  the  press  !     The  i 
some  flood  of  Dennis  Kearney  logic  is  limpid  in  conception  and  spa 
ling  with  reBnement.  compared  with  the  turbid  ignorance  and  t 
lasement  this  sentiment  outpours  ! 

We  shall  now  endeavor,  in  a  weak  way,  to  point  out  some  of  ' 
vandal  methods  of  daily  journalism  whose  trend,  to  us,  seems  am 
takably  to  portend  the  destruction  of  those  beautiful  ideals  of  virti 
simplicity  and  honesty,  without  which  patriotism  expires  and  repid 
can  principles  perish. 

If  there  is  any  possible  proof  of  the  natural  depravity  of  t 
certainlj-  shown  in  the  widespread  craze  for  nra-s  ;  news,  no  matter 
what  kind — be  it  the  Ihousandetli-time  repeated  stor>'  of  suici 
LUrder,  or  dniukenne.ss,  ending  in  debauchery  and  death.  The  m 
journalist  catering  to  this  depraved  appetite  of  the  mas-sesfor  ne 
sends  men  scouring  through  the  slums  of  cities  and  searching  tfarotij 
out  the  countrj' hunting  up  the  vilest  and  filthiest  exhibitions  of  hum 
depravity,      E\ery  da>-  deeds  of  homely  heroism  or  devotion  s 

serve  to  fill  out  columns  wbose  flamii^  h* 
Knglish  the   perpetration  of  .some  hid* 


occupy  obscure 


atrocity, 

A  story   of  ^ 
started  about  a  i 


slight  short-coming,  better  forever  hushed.  | 
Instantly  a  swarm  of  meddlesome  reporters  tin 
their  noses  into  the  affair.  They  scniple  at  nothing  and  stop  at 
consideration  of  property  or  ju.stice  in  their  paid  efforts  to  make  B 
of  it.  They  invade  the  holy  precincts  of  a  happy  home,  questioo 
cautious  servants,  quiz  helpless  and  unsuspecting  children,  obi 
their  impertinent  presences  upon  the  sanctity  of  a  weeping  wiit 
mother  and  endeavor  to  elicit  responds  to  V\ve«  questions-     ARw. 
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'M  but  coWixted  a  mass  of  disjointed  stale  meats,  what  they  lack  in  facts, 
^k^^Iying  with  their  imaginations,  tliey  hasten  to  the  nearest  telegraph 
^^^be  .ind  send  quivering  over  the  wires  their  wild,  sensational  lies. 
^^^Bk  aie  not  exceptional  or  isolated  instances.  Such  flagrant  villifi- 
^^Heiuare  becoming  only  too  often.  Petty  editors  of  the  rural  districts. 
^H^  scarcely  a  thimbleful  of  brains,  are  aping  the  city  papers  in  the 
B  diaracter  of  their  "news."  The  only  excuse  given  by  the  newspapers 
H  a  "that  they   are  serving  the  best   interests  of  morality  in  exposing 

■  oiine,  "     This  little  bill  may  operate  as  a  potent  sedative  to  sootb  8 

■  diseased  and  corrupted  conscience  ;  but  for  the  pure-minded  person 
I  Tbfsc  home  he  has  outraged,  whose  honorable  name  he  has  held  up  to 
B.ftililic  odium,  what  remedy  has  this  wronged  and  injured  man?  A 
H^Ibel  suit  ?  Perhaps  the  person  lacks  the  means  to  fight  a  large  and 
BioADential  newspaper.      Besides,  can  any  sum  of  money  indemnify  an 

■  kooe^t  man  for  a  ruined  reputation  or  a  fireside  made  desolate? 

■  If  the  expose  of  crime,  written  in  high-flown,  fascinating  form,  be 
f     *r«ing  the  best  interests  of  morality,  then  indeed   have  we  stumbled, 

iatiie  blind  chaos  of  chance,  upon  pestitential  times.  And  the  news- 
papers furnish  a  sort  of  moral  inocculation  of  murderous  virus,  yet 
Withal  of  very  doubtful  efficacy  as  a  preventive  or  to  secure  the  chaste 
cliild  immunity  from  the  contagion  of  crime.  For  intimacy  succeeds 
bniliarty  with  crime,  and  intimacy  with  crime  means  corruption  to 
the  sensitive  nature  of  the  child.  Physical  corruption,  such  as  exists 
smong  savage  nations,  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  corruptioo  of 
ite  mind. 

In  all  the  dark  category  of  crime  there  is  no  sin  so  monstrous  as  that 

■iich  causes  disease  of  the  intellect.      For  all  bodily  ailments  there  is 

'(Uic  healing  '>r  palliative  balm  ;  but  the  innocent  viction  of  the  mental 

*I»w's  touch  presents  Uie  most  piteous  and  hopeless  spectacle  on  earth. 

"<*rhim,  the  senses  instead  of  sen'iug  as  vestibules  to  the  delights  and 

^^Hties  of  nature,  seri-e  only  as  so  many  avenues  to  perdition.     Edgar 

'■■-    Poc  d«scril>cs  the  eyes  of  ■iuch  an  one  as  ' '  the  red-lilleu  windows  of 

^^soul."     Our  forefathers  resisted  the  Briti.sh  Parliament's  enactment 

■  "  WriLi  of  .Assistance."  empowering  petty  oflicials  to  enter  a  man's 
and  search  its  effects,  declaring  that  their  homes  were  too  hal- 
to  be  thus  desecrated  ;  and  they  gave  their  heart's  blood  in  em- 
ing  this  decUiraiioii.     Yet  their  descendants  meekly  permit  the 

it(iti\'es  of  sensational  newspapers  to  invade  their  houses,  ran- 

dowts  and  peer  into   every  private  apartment,  only   to  satisfy 

^tbomiDable  ambition  of  an  editor  for  public  notoriety,  whereb] 

w  is  extended, 
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The  unlicensed  liberties  of  a  Republic  such  as  ours,  present  dang 
and  menaces  to  civilization,  in  some  respects  greater  than  in  Impe 
Governments,  like  that  of  Germany.  There,  the  highest  intelligej 
directs  or  restrains  the  publication  of  news  deemed  beneficial  or  d< 
terious,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  a  manner  we  would  regard  as  vn 
undemocratic. 

Though  our  Government  aims  to  g^ve  ever>'  man  a  voice  and  lend 
patient  ear  to  every  tale  of  oppression,  still,  in  the  view  here  taken, 
does  not  contemplate  that  ignorant,  brawling  demagogues  may  gr 
utterances  to  sentiments  subversive  of  all  good  government,  or  tk 
unprincipled  journalists  may  conduct  a  paying  paper  which  catches! 
popularity  from  heartless  blackmail  or  recountals  of  moral  rottenne 
We  do  not  advocate  a  censorship  of  the  press  on  the  arbitrar>-  plan 
the  Russian  Tsar,  but  we  believe  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  1 
better  class  of  the  American  public  should  cr>'  out  against  the  furtl 
spread  of  this  vitiating  j>estilence  as  disseminated  in  the  newspapers 

Merced  City,  Cal.  A.  L.  Cothran 


//OIV  SHALL   WE  AVOID  AND    CORRECT  BAD  HABI 

OF  READING  f 

I  have  borne  the  reputation  for  some  years  of  being  rather  ha 
hearted,  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  had  never  read  a  book  pathetic  enou 
to  draw  tears  to  the  surface.  Such  a  book  I  have  found  at  last,  he 
ever,  none  other  than  Francis  W.  Parker^s  "Talks  on  Teaching 
How  anyone  can  be  just  the  same  teacher  after  as  before  reading  tl 
book,  I  cannot  conceive.  The  picture  there  drawn  of  what  our  scho 
7nighi  be  if  the  God-given  energy  and  activity  of  our  children  w 
directed  into  natural  channels  by  natural  methods,  in  contrast  to  wl 
is.  is  more  pathetic  than  anything  I  have  yet  found  in  fiction.  I  m( 
tion  this  because  much  that  I  have  to  say  in  this  paper  found  its  e 
pression  greatly  aided  by  the  reading  of  this  book. 

Among  other  things,  Col.  Parker  says  that  reading,  writing  a 
spelling  ought  to  be,  and  can  be,  cleared  well  out  of  the  way  by  achil^ 
fourth  year  in  school,  instead  of  being  dragged  on  through  the  ent 
eight.  By  that  he  means  that  these  three  things  can  be  taught 
thoroughly  in  that  time  that  they  can  be  used  as  means  to  higher  ei 
almost  as  readily  as  talking. 

Of  course  in  thinking  of  what  we  can  do  to  avoid  and  correct  1 

habits  of  reading,  come  naturally  to  the  question  at  the  foundatl 

what  is  reading  ?     For  years  our  ans^^ei  \v;i?»  ^^actically  been,  **  say 
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^^^^p."  A  newer  and  better  definition  we  are  all  doubtless  familiar 
^^^K  ^Ql  for  my  own  part  I  cannot  hear  it  too  often  in  the  hope  that 
i^BKime,  or  eternity,  I  will  so  realize  it  that  I  shall  be  able  to  teach  my 
"^fciildrcn  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  have  no  bad  habits  to  correct. 

^1  Jiuding,  like  talking,  is  an  expression  of  Thought.     What  is  the 

^pitlerthen  when  our  childred  read,  "The — bee— is — on — the— rose," 
"^B  il  is  not  that  they  are  saying  words  instead  of  expressing  thought  ? 
^FTbe"  has  been  taught  as  a  word,  "bee"  as  another  word,  instead  of 
^Blfe  bee,"  as  the  expression  of  an  interesting  thought.  "A"  has 
^■b  taught  as  a  word,  "rose"  as  another,  instead  of  a  "  a  rose,"  as  a 
^^■ti&il  idea. 

^^Htao  longer  teach  the  alphabet  in  our  schools  (for  so  much  let  us 
^^^nkful),  it  is  true,  but  we  did  once.  It  was  about  as  reasonable 
^^^■DUld  be  to  teach  a  baby,  who,  on  seeing  the  moon  some  lovely 
^^H  eagerly  asks,  "What  is  it?"  to  say  iiist  m— then  oo — then  n, 
^^Bl  of  saying  at  once,  as  we  naturally  dn,  '  the  moon." 
^^Hrchildren  learn  to  talk  in  a  perfectly  easy  and  natural  manner. 
^Bl&cy  need  words  they  ask  for  and  are  supplied  with  them — with  all 
^■rfs  necessary  to  express  their  thought.  Nor  do  we  in  helping  a  lit- 
^■diild  to  talk,  teach  him  at  any  time  the  words,  a,  an.  or  the,  even 
^fbedoes  need  tliese  words  to  talk  with  to  say  "  the  moon."  "  a  cat," 
^Happle,"  giving  at  once  the  article  and  the  noun  its  limits.  Now. 
^Hf  can  we  not  do  the  sam^  in  teaching  reading?  Nature,  the  greal- 
H[ot  teachers,  tells  us  it  is  the  right  way. 

^|U  talking  is  expressing  thought  by  means  of  spoken  words,  and 
Hiding  is  expressing  thought  by  means  of  written  or  printed  words. 
^KlKO  processes  must  be  ver>'  much  alike  and  the  method  of  learning 
^■fc  ought  to  be  correspondingly  similar.  In  learning  to  talk  the 
^Wdtty  and  ease  with  which  a  new  word  is  mastered,  is  in  proportion 
Btbe  interest  e.tcited  by  the  corresponding  object. 

■  Any  of  us  who  have  taught  readingknow  that  this  isalsoso  in  leam- 
Wb^  lo  lead,  and  if  the  child  is  to  learn  the  many  new  words  that  we 
nBv«  to  leach  him  with  any  rapidity  or  thoroughness,  he  must  be  inter- 
pried  in  what  he  is  doing,  and  there  is  but  one  way  to  rouse  and  hold 
raiis  tntenrst.  and  that  is— to  keep  the  thought  clear.  Words  never 
liuemt  children  verj'  long  when  unconnected  with  thought. 

Right  here  we  meet  a  difficulty.     What  shall  we  do  when  in  order  to 

besurv  that  the  child  knows  a  word  thoroughly  as  expressing  an  idea. 
iPebave  to  go  over  and  over  again  the  same  ground?     How  shall  we 

Itflcptbe  little  ones  interested  in  "  brown  leaf,"  even  with  the  leaf  in 
until  we  are  sure  that  they  know  the  words  as  fCTtecWv 


■J 
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I  they  ought  to  know  them  for  use  ?    This  problem  presented  itsi 
[  me  the  verj'  first  time  a  first  grade  reading  class  fell  into  my  1 

I  think  objects  should  be  used  in  teaching  reading  much  as  thq 
I  used  in  teaching  talking,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Now,  we  of  the  kindergarten,  know  full  well  that  variet\'  is  a  Ji 
child  life,  so,  after  all,  it  is  not  ver>-  surprising  that  we  cannot  h 
six  year  old's  interest  in  one.  two.  or  even  three  objects  day  after 
The  children  do  not  care  after  the  first  few  lessons  if  the  leaf » 
Perhaps  if  sometimes  the  leaf  was  green,  red  or  yellow  and  theni 
again,  tliey  might  care  a  little  more,  and  by  the  way,  colored 
would  be  made  to  do  for  color  words  as  long  as  necessary. 

Col.  Parker  advocates  the  use  of  quite  a  variety  of  objects  in  th 

lessons  and  suggests,  in  the  book  to  which  I  have  referred,  many 

'  of  using  Ihem.     As  rapidly  as  possible  increase  the  number  of  o) 

and  words,  in  order  to  have  enough  variety  to  make  the  lessons  1 

esting.     After  the  children  have  learned  by  means  of  the  objec 

number  of  such  words  as  doll,  fan,  leaf,  book,  bell,  cat,  rat,  acorn 

I  cap,  etc. ;  they  cannot  know  to  a  dead  eertainit>'  before  they  go  t(^ 

what  words  are  to  be  put  before  them,  and  will  l>e  eager  and  into 

L  accordingly.     By  using,  say  twentj'  words  in  some  such  way,  1 1 

I   that  this  number  would  be  acquired  as  easily  in  a  given  numl 

I  weeks  as  three  or  four  words,  over  which  both  teacher  and  pu^uU 

l.so  hard  in  order  that  they  may  Ije  learned  perfectly. 

If  our  first  grade  children  were  always  taught  their  first  lessoa 
[  they  should  be,  of  course  they  would  have  no  bad  habits  to  cq 
I  when  they  reach  the  higher  grades,  but  from  my  own  experien 
J  would  emphasize  again  the  avoiding  of  one  habit  in  particular — tl 
r,the  pronounced  and  mechanical  use  of  the  articles  a,  an,  and  the, 
I  the  nouns  they  limit.  To  leach  them  to  say  3  instead  of  a,  and 
L  instead  of  the.  does  not  help  the  matter,  as'  it  is  still  words  ii 
Lthoughts.  The  habil  can  only  be  avoided  by  leaching  article  andt 
r  together  as  the  expression  of  an  idea,  and  surely  it  is  just  as  e 
L.the  beginning  to  leani  "a  cat"  as  "cat,"  as  both  are  but  pictut 
\Aomething  in  the  mind. 

But  what  shall   we  do  when  the  avoiding  of  bad  habits  is  hi  i 

L. hands  and  their  correction  falls  to  ours?     Why  do  we  hear  ourS 

I  'grade  children  reading  in  the  most  mechanical  way,  "  1— can — h 

ee"  ?    Surely  the  thought  is  in  their  minds  !     They  know  * 

■i  "bee  is  !     They  have  alt  heard  bees  buzzing?    Why  then,  if  sll  th 

~F  hear  about  the  relation  of  words  and  ideas  be  tnie,  do  Ihey  not  eJ 

W-the  thought  as  they  should?     1  t\iinV.ttieij 
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^^^ncof  iDterest  iu  the  &Tf.\.  lessons  holds  good  here  abo.  Those  chil- 
^^^Bluve probably  heard  that  bee  for  so  many  lessons  (lessons  that 
^^^Bflbsolulely  necessarj'  to  the  correct  learning  of  the  words )  that 
^^^Rk  not  care  B  straw  about  it.  Lack  of  the  variety  which  chiUN 
^^^pednnands  as  the  price  of  its  interest  has  much  to  do  with  Ilii^. 
HEc  ttunls  that  are  in  a  second  grade  pupil's  possession  need  to  be  seen 
^kid  used  over  and  over  again  before  they  are  perfectly  at  his  coniiiiaud 
^nb]'  mny  they  not  be  seen  in  a  variety  of  conibinatinns  great  enough 
Hbholdiiis  interest?  No  one  reader  can  possibly  give  this  variety — 
^piB(t  liie  growing  use  of  supplenientan-  readers.  I  do  not  see  for  my 
^■njurl  why  if  these  are  rightly  used  and  understood,  the  reading  of 
Bk  regular  school  reader  may  not  be  accomplished  as  one  of  many 
^huatil  incidents  of  a|year's  work  instead  of  being  the  main  work — and 
H|^cr.  far  Iwttcr^ — read  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
^^Kittill  older  children  the  same  truth  holds  good.  The  ex- 
^^^Bc  will  not  be  a  correct  one  if  the  thought  is  not  clear — the 
^^^Bt  will  not  l>e  clear  unless  the  child  is  happy  and  interested — or 
^^^Bnot  be  happy  and  interested  if  the  thoughtis  not  clear  ;  itworks 
^^Kays.  But  the  same  old  difficultj'  presents  itself.  How  shall  we 
^^^Bie  interest  long  enofigh  and  in  a  way  to  bring  correct  expres.sion  ? 
^^H«r  forgetting  that  the  thought  is  the  main  thing  !  By  watching 
^^^nding  that  !  By  not  teaching  expression  instead  of  thought  ! 
^^Bbiug  expression  a  means,  not  an  end  ! 

^ESve  again  our  readers   are  at  fault.     Strong,  growing  boys,  and 

I  b&v^native  girls,  cannot  be  held  mouth  in  and  month  out  bj-  such  tales 

I  *>aK  commonly  fotuid  in  out  readers — by  the  stor>-of  the  old  hen  who 

}   buhed  ducks  instead  of  chickens  and  nimpled   her  feathers  in  conse- 

'    looioe,  or  by  the  picture  of  a  ship  at  sea  that  comes  from  nowhere  and 

«» going  to  tlie  same  place  and  to  which  nothing  happens.     They/A/«/- 

■-these  bojs  and  girls  of  ours — they  see  and  observe  ;  moreover  they 

I'm  many  things  outside  of  school   to  picture  and  stimulate   their 

Oxwghl.     Wliy  not  use  this  accumulated  material — help  them  to  make 

•W  groupings  of  the  thousands  of  interesting  concepts  already  in  the 

flund?    Teach  them  to  really  read  by  means  of  combinations  of  words 

ttn  express  ideas  up  to  their  mental  level.     They  have  in  their  pos- 

*!«ioii  a  certain  number  of  words  with  which  to  express  thought  in 

•oding  :  let  them  see  these  words  over  and  over  again,  as  often  as 

Wtd  be,  in  varieties  of  combinations  sufficient  to  make  them  perfectly 

Miliar,  perfectly  at  their  command  for  future  use,  and  let  them  see 

«»  words  for  new  ideas  and  add  constantly  to  their  vocabular>'  in  this 

"'«t  natural  and  therefore  must  interesting  way— and  so  make  the  daily 

e  to  both  teacher  and  pupW.  "X., 


SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  OF  1889. 


Probably  no  Legislature  in  the  history  of  California  has  doi 
or  more  progressive  work  for  the  cause  of  popular  education 
session  of  1889,  and  we  cordially  give  place  in  the  official  dei 
tif  the  Journal  to  some  account  of  what  has  l>een  accomplish 
Superintendents  and  teachers  are  familiar  with  the  effotts  of  th 
intendenls  Biennial  Convention  to  improve  the  School  Law, 
days  session  in  careful  consideration  of  the  Law,  the  Convei 
pointed  Superintendents  P.  M.  Fisher,  J.  L.  Wilson,  L-  W.  ^ 
(Secretary  of  the  Convention),  and  L.  J-  Cbipraan  to  formnh 
recommendations  ina  Bill  and  together  with  Slate  Superintend* 
present  the  same  to  the  Legislature  and  urge  its  pasisage.  T 
ol  their  long  and  faithlul  efforts  were  embodied  in  the  bill  sine 
as  Assembly  Bill  No.  54,  which  contains  so  many  improvenien 
wnll  be  beneficial  to  superiTiteiidents,  teachers,  school  officers  a 
schools  generally,  that  we  give  the  text  in  full  below.  Ho 
Crawford  of  Lake  Countj-,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  E< 
was  requested  to  introduce  the  Bill  in  the  Assembly  and  at 
name  to  it.  Mr.  Crawford  is  a  young  man  without  previous  ei 
as  a  legislator,  though  bright  and  quick  of  comprehensit 
promptly  showed  himself  equal  to  the  situation  by  securing  Ih 
action  of  his  committee  in  amending  the  Bill  in  a  icvi  tmporta 
and  returning  it  with  a  favorable  report  to  the  Assembly,  At  evi 
Mr.  Crawford  managed  the  bill  skillfully  until  its  final  passage 
the  Assembly  by  a  unanimou.s  vole.  The  Bill  was  immediate 
mitted  to  the  Senate  and  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Chairmi 
Committee  on  Education  where  it  remained  for  eight  days,  irn 
turn  was  asked  for  by  a  member  ol  the  Senate,  when  it  was  ; 
and  Uirough  the  efforts  of  Senator  Preston,  who  took  a  speda 
in  it,  assisted  by  Senators  Moflitl,  Heacock,  Conklin  and  othei 
finally  passed  as  it  came  from  the  Assembly  with  but  two  d 
votes,  one  of  which  was  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
cation  who  protested  against  its  passage  without  amendm 
careful  perusal  of  the  Bill  and  comparison  with  the  former  ] 
reveal  many  imptovements. 

COUNTV    HIGH    SCHCMI^. 

The    Bill  authorizing  counties,  by  vote,  to  establish    Coun 

Sdiools  and   maintain  them  at  countj-  expense  is  a  most  i; 

measure,  as  it   will  supply  the   missing  link  which   should  i 

^nected  oar  Grammar  Schools  with  the  \5nweTs\t^  ^'^'^t 
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B  "is  inlroduced  into  the  Assembly  and  urged  through  by  Assemblyman 
I  ddains,  ofYolo,  who  took  great  interest  in  its  passage.  The  same  bill 
1  Ms  introduced  iu  the  Senate  by  Senator  McGowan,  of  Humboldt,  who 
I miie special  effort  to  get  it  through,  and  ou  final  passage  secured  a 
limaDiraous  vole  for  it,  substituliug  the  Assembly  Bill  on  the  file  in 
wkeof  his  own  bill.  It  may  properly  be  called  the  Adams-McGowan 
Kmuly  High  School  Bill.  We  give  place  to  a  copy  of  the  bill  in  our 
fci|«.    It  is  of  interest  to  every  County  in  the  State. 

I  THE    FREE    USE   OF   TEXT    BOOKS. 

Bbe  credit  of  the  bill  authoriziug  the  people  of  school  districts  and 
H^aod  towns  to  furnish,  by  vote,  the  free  uie  of  text  books  to  the 
^Bpn  of  their  respective  districts,  belongs  to  Mr.  Crawford  in  the 
^Kily,  and  to  Senator  Campbell,  of  Vatlejo.  in  the  Senate.  In  this 
^^b  in  the  case  of  the  County  High  School  Bill,  the  Assembly  Bill 
^H  first,  and  Senator  Campbell  promptly  substituted  Mr,  Craw- 
^^mll  for  bis  own,  and  got  it  placed  on  the  special  file.  It  received 
^HuDimous  vote  of  the  Senate  on  final  pa.ssage.  This  bill,  like  the 
^^hr  High  School  Bill,  leaves  the  matter  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  It 
^Hd  much  in  districts  where  adopted  to  increase  the  average  atten- 
^K  save  the  time  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  do  away  with  caste 
^B  the  pupils,  decrease  the  cost  of  books,  and  teach  the  children  a 
^^Eevery  day  to  respect  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  care  for  its 

Br  jgive  the  text  of  the  bill  in  full. 
UEJIENT.^RV  BOOK  ON  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  STATE  SERIES. 
This  was  the  only  bill  on  education  which  passed  the  Senate  before 
Wing  the  Assembly.  It  was  Preston's  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  Rey- 
tld'sbill  in  the  Assembly,  and  to  them,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
thwford  in  the  Assembly  in  getting  it  up  out  of  order  once,  is  due  the 
"(to  of  its  management  and  final  passage.  The  bill  authorized  the 
Ke  Board  of  Education  to  compile  or  cause  to  be  compiled  an  Ele- 
Btary  Work  on  the  Civil  Go\'ernment  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
te  of  Cahfomia,  for  the  State  Series. 

THE   SAN   FR.\NCISCO   STATE    NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal 
Mwol  was  introduced  in  the  Assembly  by  H.  M.  Black,  of  San 
Pnncisco.  and  iu  the  Senate  by  J.  N.  E-  Wilson,  of  San  Francisco. 
I'was  managed  with  great  skill  in  both  houses,  passing  the  Senate 
uiiii^  suspension  of  the  rules,  as  a  case  of  urgencj'.  with  but  two 
•liteeni  votes.  The  bill  appropriates  $75,000  with  which  to  erect  and 
funush  the  building.     A  copy  of  the  bill  appears  below. 

APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    THE   SCHOOLS. 

the  tax  levy  bill  gives  the  schools  $1,893,500  lor  S93>,'ioo  more  than 
llisippropriatton  for  the  present  year),  for  each  of  the  forty-first  i 
""  '  fiscal  years,  and  $75,000  for  the  Graviniar  School  Cot 

teb  yeai.    This  is  the  first  time  iu  many  ye&is  n  ' 
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^islature  gave  the  schools  what  the  law  allows.     Thanks  to  A 
j)>lyniati  Shanahan,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

;  friends  of  popular  education  should  feel  gratified  Uiat  whalev^ 
'  the  present  Legislature  may  have  done  for  which  it  is  blamed,  itCi 
be  censured  for  a  lack  of  care  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  Sla|| 

In   this  connection   we   desire  to  inform  the  superintendents  a 
teachers  of  the  Slate  that   ive  and  thn-  are  under  obligations  to  i 
.  Isador  Dauielwitz.   Deputy  State  Treasurer,  for  his  active  and  effici 
~    ssistance  in  urging  the  passage  of  Assembly   Bill    54.     He  gaved 
mluable  aid  at  ever>-  point  where  he  could  be  of  service. 


AMKmmHNTS  TO  THE  SCHOOL  LAWS  OF  CAUFORM^ 
(APPROVED  MARCH  tsth.  i/^Sq.) 

Ptopk    of  the    Slalf  of  California,    rtpresenlrd   in   Stna 
Assembly,  do  enact  as/ollowi. 
'    8>XTi'i.s'  1.    ?^<-tli<ti  tilWii  hundred  nml  i^venlwn  uf  tlic  I'ulilini]   C'oik  i 
XneDilei]  Ml  HH  to  reid  a>  followii: 

1al7.    Tlie  Statv  Riiiird  orKducation  cs>iuiii(H  ortlieliovernur.  tlir  ^iuiKTinlaittel'l 
I>iii)li<.'  Instnictinn,  nml  die  rrincipiiU  of  the  SMte  Xonnal  Schools. 

SB'-  'i.    fSeilwrn  fifteen  liiindred  and  twenlj  of  the  I'olitiml  f'ode  [9  hereby  w 
p  U  U>  TfA  as  follnwa: 
1630.    The  IVnnl  nieelsHt  [hi-i'iill  nrtheSecrelarv.  nn\\  iii>l  less  than  rmir  limM  tl 


SediuM   tifken   hiinJreil  Ktiil  tweiitj-oiie  uf  the   I'lOllinil  (.Vid*  i»  h^ 
va  to  resci  «.»  folloWN: 
1621.    The  jwweri  Hod  diilie.  of  the  Ikwni  «r«  a*  follows: 
fird — To  adopt  nilea  Htid  regulations  not  imuiuUtent  with  Iht'  lawx  of  this  ^ 
awa  government  :inil  for  the  goTernnieni  of  the  public  achoola  and  r)iMri<A  K 

— To  reniDiniend  niles  for  the  examination  of  Iracheih. 

I  Z^i'nl — Tu  nsnnimcnd  a  i-ourse  of  study  for  the  [inblic  n^lioola. 

I  ffmrM — To  ret^innieiid  u  liet  of  bookt  for  district  school  libmrjes. 
Fifth — To  grant  ednrJilionnl  diploniaa,  valid  for  sii  years,  and  life  diplon 
•S'ulA — To  revoke  for  ininionil  or  Dnprofemional  rondurl,  or  evident  niilit 

ing,  life  diphimnii  and  MliioalioiiHl  iliplnmas  heretofore  iieued  or  Khich  may  be  it 

hvreafter. 

ti    Sa*nlA — To  havt  done  by  the  Slate  Printer  or  other  officer  having  liio  n 
UttheStAle  printing,  any  printinti  roiuired  by  it, 
Eighlh — To  adopt  and  nee  in  ]iiiihentication  of  its  actx  nn  oHii'ial  neul. 
•  .KnfA — To  keep  a  reoird  of  its  proceeding". 
ShtfA—Stale  ediniicinnal  diploiiins  may  b<-  iwneA  V>  *ui'V  ^Twma  wi\^,  ««  haw  Im 
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wrMr,aSnt  grwle,  a  grnmniiir  gmde,  ii  grammnr  achool  <«ur^,  or  high  fichool 

tair  mil  t'lMint.v  (i.TnTi«ile,  aiid  who  bIisH  fumicli  nHtStfiK-lury  evidence 

Bwinf  bcMBiin-esBfully  engagwl  in  [eat'liingfcir  iil  leasi  live  j-ears.     Fvery  »pplication 

iriii  rthmironxl  diploron  miwi  be  nuroTuiDuued  bv  u  crriilied  u>|>_v  iitu  rcsolutiun 

allij'  1  ['iir  or  ■  (.'ouiity  Buird  itf  Kduoutiim,  rHcummeiidin);  tlul  the  same  begrnnlcd. 

Ln  »hnlt  be  coiiHlriieii  to  menu  five  years  of  not  lose  tlian  seven  iiioiilhs 


— Life  diiitumaH  may  l>e  isHiied  upiin  al]  and  the  same  CDiiililiona  aa  edndliun- 

)!.  cirept  lliit  the  apptirsnt  njoBt  furnish  ealiBfactorv  evid«[ire  ofhavitig  bcm 

fDRnged  in  teackbg  for  at  least  ten  years.    Ten  yesr^  shall  be  onnstmed  to 

UB,  of  not  lem-thau  xeren  monllis  eocli. 

— To  ileslgnati-  some  ediuiiiiniinl  inonllily  jnlllniil  nf  tin-  olKcial  orjinn  »r  the 

ent  of  I'ablic  Instniction.    I  ine  copy  of  the  ioiimal  no  desifcniit^.  shall  b«  fur- 

,inly  Siiperintenik'nt.  lolhellerkijf  Kieh  Board  of  Uij>tric't  TrustecH,  to 

D  placol  in  the  district  lihrHry.    The  Cnnnty  Sii|ierlu(endenl  of  Schnota  «hall  - 

-enii-iinnuttlly  in  fiivor  of  thi?  ]iuhlL«herH.if  aucb  wbool  joiuTuil,  for  a 

^ueeediiigniiedolUrHnd  tifly  i-enis  (f I  60)  per  dii<trlnri:ireiicbBi.'huiil  year,  and' 

je  111  the  liliniry  funif  of  the  diolrii't;  jirtmital,  thai  tlie  puhlisltcrs  of  Kuch 

Uithall  Iw  required  to  Hie  an  affidavit  with  the  Superintendent  of  l*iiblic  Iiutniclion 

ic  Irntli  day  oTeat'li  month,  xlHting  that  he  has  tmiiled  oii«  ''upjr  of  nt4 

I  In  the  ( 'lerk  nf  earli  H^huiil  dlslriL-t  In  the  Stale.     It  is  hereby  made  the  AVCJ  ot 

b  link  of  enrh  lluani  of  District  Trnsleex,  and  the  Secretary  of  each  Board  uf  Educa^ 

R,tnpUre  each  niiniW  of  mii'h  Jniirnul  in  iheiv'hciol  library  of  hi^districtun  or  before 

iJ  nf  the  month  in  wlmJl  WlH.  iinml*r  wu.  isKiiisl. 


I  "B      4. 


.lid  (bin 


I    of  the 


oliiii-al  < '6<ic  ii-   herehv 


I  Ii32  his  ihediity  oftheSnperi 
t  Am— To  •uperinteiid  the  pnblie  s 
— T"  rrpiirt  ii>  ibe  Govemii 
r  aeMon  uf  the  Lei^latti 
rl  other  educational  insi 


iteiident  of  P'iblic  Ins 

'liiiols  of  this  Stale. 

.  on  or  liefore  the  fifteenth  of  Dueeiiilier  prei'vcding 

e,  a  statement  uf  tlie  condition  of  the  Stale  Xormal 

lutionn  supported  by  the  State,  and  of  the  publiu 


■Tu  aii-OTDpuny  hia  re|)ort  with  lubular  Matements,  showing  tbe  number  of  school 

dri'n  it)  the  Slate,  Ihe  nnmhvr  atunding  publii'  schools,  the  number  enrolled  in  the 

Kmar  nhoiil  course  and  the  uvemgc  attendance,  the  number  uiieudingpri  vale  8chcM>li>, 

ibe  numlier  not  a'lending  schools;  the  amount  of  State  School  Fund  apportioned, 

ud  Uie  •niuri'eH  from  which  derived;  the  amount  raised  by  county  and  diatrict  lixea,  or 

hn  Mber  ntnirtv^  of  revenue,  for  whool  purpo8e«,  and  tbe  amount  exjicnded  for  oalariea 

i(hMh*n,  f<ir  hniiding  sohool  hoiiJ>es,  anil  for  district  hcIiooI  libraries. 

hanS  T'k  apportion  tlie  Suite  School  Fund,  and  also  the  Cramniar  School  Courae 
had,  at  ibi-  ntte  of  thrre  dollarii  for  each  jiupil  enrolled  in  the  grammar  school  courwe, 
<kaap{Hmionmenl  ofihcfe  fund^  to  )«  riepanile.  An  uliatract  of  such  apportionment  to 
^taniiihnl  the  Lontnillef,  Mtate  l(.uird  ..f  Kxsniiners,  iind  eai'h  Connty  Treawirer,  and 
'ImUt  rlo|i-rilitt^ndvnt. 

-To  draw  his  Older  on  Ibe  I'unimller,  in  favi; 
I  .IB  the  CI 
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■-~To  tmfmre,  hiiri^  iirliilHl,  unJ  luriiuli«l  ail  uRicent  clmr^etl  witll  the  ■ 
InlioD  of  the  laws  relating  to  public Hcbools,  ami  tn  leachvnsMicli  blank  roniieatxl  booT^ 
aa  ma;  be  aere^nrr  to  the  ilittcharge  of  their  duties,  iocluding  blank  ttaclien-'  crrtl6t 
til  Imi  ared  b;  Countr  Hoards  iif  KtlncHtion. 

HetmitJi — To  bate  the  U»  relating  to  public  scliootii  printed  in  pamjihlet  form,  k 
anitei  thereto  rnrmi  for  making  re}>aH«  and  (.-oDdnctiny  scbnol  butina*,  ihe  c 
WodjTi  rnlrs  and  regulationB,  ■  list  of  [ibrarv  books,  and  tiiofa  MiggeMiomi  on  cchont  ai 
lecture  aa  he  maj  deem  utteful. 

Eighth.    To  sapplr  »<'lio(>l  oHiceni  and  leacheni.  Bcboolllibrarics,  ukI  (itale  tibnirieswid 
one  copy  ewb  of  llie  [HUnphlets  mentioned  in  the  preceding  subdiviHon. 

Smth.    To  vieil  ihe  iieventl  orphan  twylnmx  tii  which  Slate  apprnpriation-i  are  n 
aad  oiunine  into  the  raane  of  ioBtruciiun  therein. 

IWA.    To  vl>ut  the  •cbouk<  in  the  dilferenl  ooiiotict,  and  inquire  inio  iheir  dinditie 
Mtd  lb«  H-tual  Irareling  expenses  thiw  incurred,  provided  ihe^'  du  ddI  exeeed  f 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  shull  be  allowed,  audited,  and  paid  out  of  the  General  | 
in  the  same  manner  asulher  cImids  are  audited  and  paid. 

EIrrtMk.    To  authenticate  with  hi»  official  seal  all  drafts  or  orden  drawn  hy  b 
all  paj>ei«  and  uritingH  twiied  from  bis  office. 

JIm^.    To  have  bound  nt  the  Stale  Bindery,  all  valuable  nchool  teporlii,  joumak  b 
domnMiDtfi  in  his  dllice,  or  hereafter  receiveil  by  him.  payable  out  of  the  Stale  S 
Kund. 

mHtfnA.     To  deliver  over,  at  the  eipinlioa  of  his  Uirm  of  offict,  on  deniaod.  It 
sai-msBor,  nil  projwrty,  books,  ducunienlit,  maps  records,  reports,  and  other  |>nperg  belcM 
init  to  his  iiffiee.  or  which  may  have  been  recrivwi  by  him  for  (he  u) 

finttrmU'.  He  shall  have  power  to  call,  biennially,  a  canvenliou  of  4  'ounly  Stip 
inimdentA,  to  aaieinble  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  shall  deem  moM  convenient,  for  * 
<liMiuwl(in  of  iiiiestions  {>ertaining  lo  the  BuperTi^ion  and  admiiustration  of  the  puB) 
whiKits,  the  Uw»  relating  thereto,  and  such  olberaubjedii  afleciing  the  wel&reand  int 
nf  tlie  public  schools  as  shall  propel ly  be  brooght  before  it.  It  is  hereby  made  Ihe  Ao 
t4  all  Connly  Superintendents  to  attend  and  lake  part  tn  the  prorettdinga  of  such  c 
*miion,  when  it  U  called;  and  the  actnal  expenses  of  County  Superintendents  in 
iog  the  cunviuiiioD  sball  be  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Snpervisore,  and  paid  o 
c  fund  as  the  galary  of  the  County  Superintendent  ii  paid;  proi'idnf,  the  si'veral  C 


ty  Boards  of  Eduniilon  may  be  re]in»ented  in  said  convention  by  imt  delegate  elnr*^'    ~1^ 

from  each  Board  of  Kducatiou,  said  delegate  to  be  paid  the  game  at  la  herein  provi^J^^     

for  the  Superintendent  attending  said  oonventiun. 

Sec.  5.  Section  fifteen  hundred  and  forty-lhrce  of  the  Potiiital  Code  is  hereby, 
•n  Bi  to  read  ns  follows: 

I&43.     It  is  the  duly  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  each  county: 

Firtl.    To  BUiierinipnd  ihc  schools  of  his  county. 

Smmd.  To  Apportion  the  school  moneys  of  each  school  ditilrid  ((uarterl;,  and  for  t>>' 
piirpoee  he  may  require  of  the  County  Auditor,  a  report  of  Ihe  amount  of  all  sch' 
moneys  on  hand  to  the  credit  of  the  several  xchool  funds  of  the  lotinly  not  idready  ^' 
jMirtioned;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duly  of  Ihe  .Vudilor  to  furnish  such  rejion  arl* 
so  ceijuired;  and  whenever,  ai  ihe  close  of  ihe  school  year,  any  money  has  accumula' 
Ml  (be  credit  of  a  school  district,  liy  reason  of  a  large  ceninis  roll  and  small  attendaucv, 
xatmof»  Kuwnable  amount  requited  tomiuntinn  theKVooVftixmoaiW  vavachdi 
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It  uf  (v'liuolii  iiliiitl  upportioii  the  Minie  ns  otIi«  wliool  fanili'  sco  Hiipor- 
,  M'mtaj  itoUnnl  dUtricI  ihere  nhull  be  an  avorvgo  atleadaiice  for  three  luiueiiu- 
t!  pupils,  or  less,  such  ilixlrld  nhull  liip«e,  and  llie  niuneys  ia  th« 
HDiofthe  couotr  belcingioK  therpio,  sliall  be  appoiiionnl  hy  tlie  Kuperiiiiemlent 
rfuiola  auiiing  tlie  other  diitiricts  nf  libt  L'ount/,  in  prnportion  to  the  number  uieen- 
■  uhiliirm  between  five  anil  seventeen  in  snoh  dUtricte.  The  ^ijnipcrly  of  nay 
jldiMrict  (hat  Bhall  liLiMte,  almll  be  sold  bv  ilie  Bourd  of  Hupervisortt,  nud  the  pro- 
ftoTfucb  sale,  aAi-r  the  pxytnent  of  any  indebineBs  of  the  district,  aball  be  placed 
ftlnnnl^  achool  Fund.  The  lerrilorr  iiicUideil  within  the  bonndaries  of  Miid  du- 
Itthill,  by  order  nf  thp  Bonrd  of  Supervisors,  be  uilsehed  to  one  or  more  tiAjOv 
ttl  diitride. 

TW.    To  apportion  U)  eath  school  dietritt  where  the  grsiniaar  school  ixiiifw  b  toiight, 

E-illnatKyK  provided  hj-  tlie  Mate  under  section  fnnr  hundred  and  forty-four  nf  thw  Code, 

le  nf  three  dollars  for  eseh  pupil  enrolled  in  said  ooiirne  on  the  fintt  day  of  May 

ig  the  date  of^Rp|Hirtiunment. 

I   tnuA.    (hi  tha  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  Board  of  Education,  to  draw  his 

F^WtFon  upon  the  County  Auditor  for  all  necesB.irv  expenses  against  the  School  Fund 

r  ''^t  city,  town,  or  diftrict.    The  reipiisilion  muHt  be  drawn  in  the  order  in  which  the 

'  n  Ihefefnr  are  filed  in  his  office.     Eai-b  rdguiallioD  must  speuify  the  purpose  ft 

.-hit  i>dr»wn;  but  no  requisition  shall  bedrann,  unless  the  money  Uin  the  fund  tops 

^  Vcd  no  rnjuiMtion  sliall  be  drawn  u]>on  the  onler  nf  the  Board  of  Trustees  against  the 

°*Uilj  Fund  of  any  district,  escepl  for  teachers'  salaries,  unless  such  order  is  occom. 

J   ^*ii«)  bv  an  itemized  bill,  showing  theseparBteitemsand  the  price  of  each,  in  payment  for 

f  *^  ach  the  onler  is  drawn;  nor  sball  any  requUition  for  teachers'  ealarieH  be  drawn,  i 

^^«  ibe  onler  shall  Mate  the  monthly  salary  of  the  teacher,  and  name  the  months  for 

•*»iJi  «ui-h  wliiry  is  due.     Upon  the  receipt  of  such  requisition,  the  Auditor  shall  draw 

**^  wwraat  upon  th«  County  Treasurer  in  favor  of  the  parties  for  tlie  amount  stal«d  in 

|kNi[ObUtDn. 

To  k«vp  open  lo  tlie  insj«ction  of  the  public,  a  register  of  requisitions,  show- 
m  tatA  upon  which  the  requisition  has  been  drawn,  the  number  thereof,  in  whoso 
r,aiM]  for  what  service,  and  also  a  receipt  fmm  the  person  to  whom  the  requisition 

■mine  each  school  in  his  county,  at  I 
y  school  not  so  vuiited,  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  mue 
KMIan  from  his  saUry. 

To  preside  over  Teachers'  Institutes  held  in  his 
«  iherent  of  lecturers  competent  to  instruct  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  to  report 
**Vlt9  County  Board  of  Bdncalion,  tiie  name  of  all  teachers  io  the  county  who  fail  to  at- 
••^d  regularly  the  se«ion«  of  the  institute;  to  enfon*  the  course  of  study,  the  use  of 
'•■'l-tr">ks,  smA  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  examination  of  teochere  prescribed  by 
''*  proper  authority. 

Kiahtk.  rpon  the  order  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  to  issue  temporary  certiG- 
'~*'^  v»lid  until  the  ni'«t  regular  meeting  of  the  County  Board  of  Education,  to  peisons 
^tling  i«rtifl™n*  of  liko  grade,  grunted  in  other  counties,  cities,  oi  cities  and  coumiea^ 
*»  Wpoo  any  wrtificBtes  or  diplomas  upon  which  County  Boards  are  empowered  to  grant  J 
<«ni(uai*«  without  examination,  as  s[>ecilied  in  section  ««rentt«n  hundred  and  seventy- 
it  no  person  shall  be  cnlitled  lo  receive  such  temporary  certilicale  more    I 


lonee  in  euch  ye«r;  ud 
™  proof  thereof,  dednM 


t;|iFunda(f,  t 


TUB  I'Aciyiv  i:i>r< 


MluSAL  JomXAL. 

ctiuiw,  and  blniikswhu^ 


To  dliiliibtlli-  nil  law",  re|iurtH.cin.iil>ni. 
e  for  IliP  uw  of  u-'liooi  uRiivrT. 

To  keep  in  hb  oIKiv  llie  reiKirlH  ol  iIif  Sii|ivrinl«iiil«nlii  uf  Public  Iiumu 

rnlk.    Tu  he«|i  u  rminl  n(  hU  official  unit,  nnil  tf  the  [iriK-eedin^  of  ihe  ('< 

if  EfliiciitJon,  innlililing  u  reimrd  of  ihe  sMniliog  in  eacli  nliiilj',  uf  all  itppll 

I,  wliirli  dIihII  l>e  open  tu  Ilii-  jn>)iv<!(iuii  of  any  upplininl,  or  Iiib  aulburil 


IM.     ICxntiit  ill  iiHtir]H)rK  nl  rilipn,  lu  |iuHi  ii)<on  and  H)i]in>vi 


r  nynct  pUn* 


i/A.     Tn  iiiiioiia  TniHlM*  to  till  til  vtt^iu-itv,  lo  hold  iinlll  the  finl  da;  uf  J 

;  Huch  ati|MrinuuFnt:  when  new  dislriila  irr  orginixeil,  lo  nppoint  TniKtea 

whoftliitll  hold  nlGcf  unlit  the  fim  dmy  of  Jiif}^  nexl  raccceding  tlieir  xppoi 

L(isvol'thehiliin.'i>rih('Triii<tcfit  tu  cuii)!!'}- Mjiinitor,  >h  |>n>Tidrd  in  tMt 

II  hiitidrcil  and  wveniecii.  siibdiviMoD  ^v«nth.  ofthia  CikIc,  lie  _<hKl]  aiii 

or,  who  ahall  be  paid  out  of  Iba  ricliool  Fund  of  ilie  dlHirici. 

i/ufUmth.    T<i  ninke  reports  wht-ii  d[recl»il  by  the  Hui)erliitnKlent  of  Public  Insli 

%,  shnwlng  unrli  luNitiTx  relutlnt;  to  ihe  |>ublic  ooIiooIb  in  hii'  counlv,  as  mar  hi 

Math.  Tn  jirewrve  uu'cl'iilly  nil  reportHof  itcliool  ciHicen  niiil  leudicn.  and,*! 
if  hi*  ritBcial  lerm.  ileliTer  in  hie  miivBiftir,  nil  rertirtiB,  ^l^>oll^  ducuinenU,  i 
m  twlongiiv  lu  tlie  oDiiv,  Inking  u  reivipl  for  the  wine,  whirh  sbnll  be  tiled  in 


•  of  the  I 


Clerk. 


Tlie  DuuntT  Siperiulendent  sliull,  nnlesn  otherwiiie  proTided  by  lav,  fail 
h  of  July  ofeiipli  year,  grade  each  m-liool.  aud  n  rerarH  lliereof  shall  he  nudt  b 
o  bv  kv|il  by  tliu  County  Sii|>i>rin  lend  tint  in  Iiib  nffiiv  for  thin  piif|>one.  And 
T  holding  a  ivrtiticule  hplow  the  cnule  of  auid  whool  Hbnil  be  i-nipl»red  to  tM 

(A.  Thi-  (.'ciiinly  SopcriiiteiMlent  nhnll  keep  a  ruixird  of  pupils  enmlle'l  in  I 
granmuir  whunl  itunne,  if  (here  lie  »ncb  M'huiila  in  hin  rounty,  and  ■bull  on  or  beftm  I 
lint  day  of  August  in  vai'h  year,  [ninsniit  »  LV\iy  tberpof  tolheKnperiiilendem  ofPnk 
lDMnH.tion. 

LBrv  B.    fimiiuii  fifteen  linndred  iind  liirly-fmir  uf  llie  Polilitiii  Code,  ih  bervby  ama 
fitO  fMd  aa  folloWK; 
P1544,     If  he  faila  to  make  a  full  and  lurrei't  report,  an  letiaired  nmler  the  provUi 
(if  UlbdiviHion  fourti«n,  of  leciion  fineen  hundred  and  forty-three,  at  the  time  fixed 
blir  Mu peri nleni lent  of  Public  Iiuitniction,  be  forfeiia  one  hiindreil  dollai*  of  hU  mIi 
and  the  Board  of  Wuperrisont,  upon  rewiviag  from  the  Superintendeol  of  Public  Iiuti 
liee  of  «if h  failure,  miisl  dcdurt  the  amouni  forfeited  from  bis  suiaty, 
7.    Section  fifteen  hundred  nnd  lifty-two  of  the  PolhiraUoile.  is  hereby  anem 
read  as  follow*.: 
Each  County  Super! niendent  shall  receive  Uil  actual  and  neces 
^penitea,  said  capennen  lo  be  allowed  by  the  Board  of  8uperviM>re,  and  tn  be  paid 
of  the  f'lHinty  lieneral  Fund;  jyrm-ulnl,  tlial  this  amount  shall  oni  exceed  leu 
per  district,  per  annum.     He  «lioll  aUo  be  allowed  postage  and  expreraage,  payabtt 
of  the  County  S<:lio<iI  fund,  two  dollan  for  each  school  diittrii-I;  pi-nriiM,  llial  in  In 
/joraled  f'lt'ien,  each  school  tvintainin^  three  hundred  pupiK  shall  he  considered 


'ATTK  oiFiriM.  m:i:\r.rm'yT 


:ni 


I   lieifliy 


,  Section  flfteen  hnndred  nnd  Biiiy-five  nf  ilif  Pi.liiiciil  Cxlr, 
an  ■■  lu  read  hb  IoIIowb: 
I*K,  K»er>-  Bppl-cnnI  fiir  a  teu'lier's  [■enifiontc  Mi«|it  lemimmiy.  upon  preBenliiig 
iibtppUniiioa,  iIikII  |iay  lo  ihe  Omniy  SiiperiuieDilrnt  ■  Tee  of  iwo  dallHra.  to  be  liy 
lla,uniii«]Litply  d?|H»ii«j  with  (he  Coanly  Treamirer,  lo  llie  credit  of  u  fnni]  lo  he 
binni  u  llie  Teaphert'  Inittitute  and  Libnrr  Fund.  All  fnndf  no  L-rediUsI  ghiill  lie 
^fwoiml  only,  opon  III?  reqnisitiun  of  the  l.V>nDty  Superintcodfnt  cifSchoolB  upon  Iha 
IWr  Audilof,  who  shall  druw  his  WBrrant  in  puymenl  of  wrvire*  of  such  iiutruoton 
lilt  County  Tvat-liem'  InHliinte  HHHhiilt  not  be  residenlB  nf  Lhat  Rininiy,  *nd  for  the 
itluK  of  booki  for  a  Ub»rv  for  the  uae  nfthe  leachen  of  the  connty.  At  Imst  fifty 
'Ctnlnftlie  TeRvliera'  Institute  nnd  Library  Kiind  mIiuII  liecxpvuded  fur  books, 
he.  H,  Set-lion  fifisen  haudred  and  seTenty-seven  of  tlie  I'diriral  Code,  is  liereby 
ndrd  .•»  Or-  to  reul  M  follows: 

itjr.    No  new  whonl  district  shall  be  formed  al  nny  oilier  time  than  lietween  tin; 

badly  of  January  uud  the  tenth  Any  of  May,  nor  at  that  lime  unless  Ihe  parenlM  or 

bnsiif  at  least  fifteen  cenins  rhildren  belween  the  agex  of  five  and  Mtventecn  (reai- 

afsDch  proponed  new  duitrii't),  and  residing  at  a  greater  dlKtanee  I'lan  two  milra  by 

ttaceld)  roaii  from  nny  public  schrml  hou«e,  {iresent  a  petition  to  tlie  Buperlntendent 

iTMuiib  setliag  forth  the  boundariei  of  the  new  diatricl  asked   for.    The  bminda- 

Aaofany  dbiricl  «innnt  be  tUanfK'li  exoept  in  forming  new  distriets,  unless  Ht  letisl  ten 

1  of  families  residing  in  the  dietricW  aflecied  by  the  proposed  clianite,  pre^nt  n 

loa  to  the  Snperinteodent  of  Svlioolx;  wtling  forth  Mie  chun^^es  of  bfiundariee  de- 

.ind  ilie  reasons  for  the  same;  proriilot,  that  two  or  more  diHlHi-ls  lying  I'ontiguoua 

.Dpun  a  petition  ofa  m^orily  of  the  headn  of  faniilii'H  residing  in  each  of  >aid  dia- 

I,  be  united  to  roustitme  biit  one  diritrict.     Joint  distrirta  (dinlricia  lying  partly  in 

Biunly  and  partly  in  snothurj  may  be  fiirme'l  in  the  same  manner  iia  nlher  new 

formed,  except  that  lilt  jietition  herein  providt-d  for  shall  be  niude  lo  the 

iy  Sapcrinlendenl  nf  each  eounly  affected;  anil  prarided,  that  in  the  care  of  joint 

na,al]  the  proTisiunH  herein  onumeratetl  for  the  formiKion  of  a  newdislriciHiiall  be 

Dcnrrrnt  ai-tion  nfthe  Superintendent  and  the  Board  of  l^ipervi«ara  of  each  tiiunty 

Ailat;  firvrKJrcf, /urMrr.  thai  I'hlldren  residing'  in  the  aiiW  district,  iihall  be  permilied  to 

■wl  k4iiki1  in  the  district  or  districts  from  which  the  new  dislrici  was  formed,  until 

bitnt  day  of  July  next  succeeding. 

10.    ^FctiiD  fifteen  hundred  and  sevcity -eight  i<f  Ihe  I'olilicnl  CikIc.  is  hereby 
•>  ■>  lu  read  as  follows 

After  giving  due  nulici  l«  all  parlies  inlemite<l,  by  sending  nolice  by  regietered 
Ncli  »r  the  Tmslees  of  any  nchool  distric,  that  may  lie  allee(«d  by  tlie  prnpoaed 
by  <«ii>ing  n(i*.i<.-et  lo  Iw  |M.-iied  in  three  pnhlic  pl.iitM  in  each  di'-iHii  ■ffeetea), 
'•'if  *bi.'h  shall  be  at  the  d-i*  of  ihe  tH-hwd  honw  nfstiid  distriel^  form  least  on. 
■Kk.  ibe  O'jiity  Kiiperinlendeot  m\KX  Ii-ans'iiit  Ihe  petinon  In  the  Brijnl  'if  Kiiperri-orr 
*idihlt  ([iproval  or  ■li'VppniTal.  If  he  approves  thepetiliii  <i  he  may  note  tot-h  rhangcH 
i>lbe  Inoiidtries  as  lie  may  thi  >k  desirable. 
ite.  11,  .StTiit.n  fifWem  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  Political  (  ode,  is  hereby  i 
*c-  t^^'ttiii  fifteen  tiDndred  anil  ninety-three  (1593)  of  the  Poliiical  (.'<Mle  cf  tbe 
'*       ■":"!'  r  Ilia,  U  hereby  amended  so  a.*  lo  read  as  follows; 

I  li-'-tioa  r<>r  School  Trustee^  must  be  hel'l  in  each  dHuiol  di^rict.  o 
)iioeo4'eafhyeir,  at  ihe  district  tchool  hoit«.  iriht-r 
(ir  ilie  Roard  of  Trustees. 


ct  OD  the     I 
adifth«r«^ 
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t  otherwise  aathoriiei 
s  die  ofGce  of  Tnietee  i>i 


il  TnulMs  for  •n»  R-hiwl  iliitriin.  eir«pt  where  L'ity  1 
y  Inw,  shall  be  three.     No  penoa  shall  be  dMiDM 


2.  In  new  school  dinlriclit,  or  in  ciae  of  vanni7  for  any  axate  in  old  .■□£»,  the 
Trustees  ahall  be  elecled  to  hold  office  for  one,  two,  and  three  fean.  ratpectivelj^, 
the  Srsi  Any  of  JdIt  next  encceeding  their  election. 

3.  Kicepl  as  proTided  in   aabdivislon   aeoand  of  thU  tei-t'on.  one  Tttislce  shalll 
elected  annuall.T,  lo  hold  ofiice  for  three  veara,  o(  unliJ  hit  siicreeeor  shall  be  elected 
ijiuiIiGed. 

C  13.    Section  fifteen   handred   and   eightj-lwu  of  the  I'olitluU  Code  u 


:.  14.    Section  tiAeen   hundred  and   □inet)'-four  nf  the  Poliliuil  lode  is  b 


■C.  IS.    Section  aiiteen  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  Poliilcal  Colelsherel?  rcpc 

Serlion   sixteen   hundred  and   fourteeD  of  the   Putilir^l   Code  is   1 
tded  an  as  to  revd  an  follows: 
1914.    Vacancies  in  the  offic«  of  School  Trustee  »ie  cansed  bv  thebippeningof  elihc^ 
f  the  eveau  specified  iu  ofclinn  nine  hundred  and  Dinulv -six  of  the  PolilicAl  Ode,  (I 
^  Nsignalion.    The  leaignaiion  of  a  School  Truaii^  imiEt  lie  «ent  in  writing  toth 
mXJ  Suiierlntewleni  of  Svhools. 

SectiiHl  »i»tecn   hundred   aiiii   ^vcntecn  nf  the  I'olitiL-al  t  ode  is  bervbg 
A  as  lo  read  ux  follow!,. 
1617.     T lie  powers  and  duiiei.  nf  Tni^iet!]  of  echool  iliglricts  and  of  Boards  of  Edun 
lion  in  cities  are  as  fnllowv: 

yim.    To  prescribe  and  enforce  rule*  not  inconsistent  with  law.  or  lhi>»e  prcscrilieri 

fa/ the  8lale  Boonl  of   Kdiica lion,  for  ihe<r  own   ^vcrnmeni  und   the  goreminiint  o( 

•chuoln,  and  to  Imnsacl  their  biisiuew  at  reguUr  or  >peeial  mrelinKK  mlled  for  si 

pnK,  notice  of  which  «liill  bt'  jtiveti  lo  each  member. 

Sieand.    To  mana}!?  and  contrtd  Ihe  school  properly  within  their  diirtrids,  atid  to  piijr 

U  moneys  collected  bv  them  from  any  oolin-e  whatever  for  school  pnrposis  i 

jiBIily  Treasury,  to  be  placeil  to  the  credit  nf  the  Spedal  Kund  of  tlieir  dislrin. 

l,3*inJ.     To  purcliuse  school  furniture,  including  organs  and  piano^s  nnd  appanti 

uch  other  thinp'  »■>  may  be  neceivary  fnr  the  oae  of  schools;  |)ran'ifo',  thai  except  1 

jKiraleil  ci'ies  having  Boards  vf  Eihii^lion  they  purchase  «uch  bnukc  and  a 

liAv  as  hare  been  ailopled  by  the  County  Itoard  of  EdiKsition. 

H-nriK.    To  rent,  fumiuh,  repair  and  insure  the  school  properly  of  llieir  n 

district H. 

Fifth.     When  directed  by  a.  vole  of  their  district,  lo  build  whool  houses,  or  to  purchM 
or  sell  school  loti. 

W     Siiih.    To  roHke,  in  the  o.ime  of  the  dislricl,  conveyances  of  all  properly  belongin 
^fethe  district  and  sold  by  them, 

K-  AwoM.    To  employ  tbe  (enehen,  and,  excepting  in  incorporated  cities  having  R 
^of  ^iicalinn,  immediately  notify  Ihe  Superinlendeul  of  Schools,  in  writing,  of  h 
ploymcnL.  oaniing  the  grade  of  certllicale  held  by  the  teachen  employed;  alao^  It 
ploy  Janitors,  and  other  employees  uf  schooU,  to  6x  and  order  paid  their  ci 
•1^  tJ>0  mme  bi  otherw'ui  prewrUiei  fay  ^^\  vmid»L,\>xA  «a  ^m^^  TfH 
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^^^Vauriunuiy  anf  FODlrart  oith  mch  emploj^es  id  evtenct  twyiind  the  ibirliecb 
^^Rf Jaot  nnt  eiuDiof . 

H  JyU,    Tasiapcnd  or  expel  pnpiU  for  muoxiDilucL 

V  .KmL    To  cidodp  from  ivhooU  children  itoder  dx  jeoreof  ot^. 

■  Ikd    T»  n)forr«  in  w^ooIb  the  codtw  of  sludj  and  ifao  we  of  lenl-lioiiks  jirewrihed 

^mltiofUii  tir  liic  proper  antborilv. 

HBrnlt.    To  appoint   Dirlrict    Librarians,   and   enforce   ihe    rules    preM-ribed    lit 

Hllvnnnwiii  of  dixlrict  libnuies. 

^Hj^l^    T«  exHude  from  41'hool  and  scliot>]  libraries  all  books,  pahllcacions  or  paperi 

^Hprian.  partiBu.  or  denoniinBiioDnt  character, 

^^BlMWA.    T'>  famiiih  b<H>lu  for  Ibe  rhitdreo  of  purenls  unable  to  fiiniish  them;  lite 

^^Mhniiiiih»l  to  belong  to  the  disirii-Uand  to  be  kvpt  in  the  dlntrict  school  librarr 

^^Hm(1.  To  kcrp  ■  legiiter,  open  to  the  inspertion  of  the  pnblic,  of  all  children 
^^^b  far  admuaion  and  eaiitleil  ui  beadniilied  into  the  s(4i»ub,  and  to  notify  the 
^^■1*  fuarrliMM  of  soch  rhiUireu  when  vacanciea  oocur.  and  receive  lUcb  childien 
^^^■idtoob  in  the  order  in  wliicli  they  are  re^Iered. 

^^HilL  To  make  arran^mentB  iiith  the  Trustees  of  any  uilier  i)i«trirl  (or  the 
Hmmv  of  Mii-h  children  in  l)ie  school  of  cither  iliidrii-t  oh  may  Iv  best  accoinmodaled 
Bm;  ant  in  <sm  the  Tnsteoi  fail  to  agree,  thr  parents  of  such  children  ma;  Ippeal 
BAe  fViperiatendem  of  Schonlii,  wbo^  decision  shall  be  HohI. 

Ubiflk.  On  or  twforc  ihe  first  day  of  May  in  each  year,  10  ajipoint  ■  Schoul  CenAoa 
Hibl  ami  notify  the  tteprrinleudent  of  Scbmihi  iheteof;  proridtil,  that  in  ritia  the 
BidiliijeDl  sh«tl  be  fulfiect  to  the  approral  of  the  Ciiy  Superintendent  of  S-hoiilB. 
^^hbotM.  To  malie  an  annual  rcinirt  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  to  ibe 
^^Hpndent  of  Schools,  in  Ibe  manner  and  form  and  on  the  blank"  prewiilivd  by  the 
^^HbndMit  uf  Public  Inatrtwiinii. 

^Hpnufc  To  make  a  report  whmet~er  required,  directly  lu  Ihe  Sapcrinlendeut  iht 
^Bbitniitioti,  of  the  ten-booba  uiwi  in  their  »choola. 

^pMantt  To  vuil  eicrj  •chu>l  in  ihcir  district  at  leant  once  in  each  term  and 
^piwckRAiny  into  iu  nunaftemenl.  cirodiliiin  and  warns.  Tlii«  clauae  to  apply  l« 
Bl  Bd  crriT  member  ot  Ihe  Board  of  Trustees. 

r  ThuiIiA.  Boinla  nf  Tnaoees  may  imd  u{>i>n  a  {xiituio  •Igoeit  by  a  majority  of  llw 
pMdiiif  fiuoilifs  resilient  in  the  diMrici  iniut.  ixll  meetinia  of  the  ({oalified  eleiiors  u 
|k  jhlrki  for  determining  or  dian^n^  the  locatiim  of  the  school  boose,  or  for  consolla- 
plliBreguil  10  any  ihii^tion  in  which  the  d  strict  may  he  cnneed,  or  he  likely  to 
BllWe  ragtieed,  or  in  n^n)  to  any  afiiiiiv  of  ibe  diiJricI-  !Siu'h  meetings  shall  be 
Iphlhy  prvtin^  lhre«  nn^ifce  in  piiblii  places,  noe  of  which  shall  be  in  ■  conrpicnoaa 
PM  «■  Ae  kIhoI  hoive.  for  no;  lev  than  l«n  dart  previous  to  ihe  time  for  whidi  the 
MMin(  diall  lie  called,  vhidi  notices  shall  rprdty  the  purpoeei'  for  which  aud  meetinf;! 
Ml  k  tailed,  and  no  other  basine*  shall  be  UiAaacted  at  such  meelinip.  Oiatriit 
Mliipihall  be  or^aniud  by  chorninE  1  Chairman  from  the  electors  preeent,  and  the 
Nttkl  Clerk  ■ball  be  clerk  ■■f  Oi'  f.-ling,  and  shall  enter  the  minntes  thereof  in  (be 
WMiaof  tiiediflrici-     A  i:m-iln/  -•    jlttd  <d>all  be  cDm|>e(eDl  lo  ins'rwl  the  Board  uf 


J 
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In  regnn)  to  the  Inctuion  or  ch«n|re  or  lin-atioD  of  tht^  !<bo>A  hoLve.  cr  i>i«  u 
ame  for  other  thnti  *chool  (iiirpows. 
Id  ixvard  to  tlie  pun'base  anri  sale  of  aoliool  aim. 
3.  In  regonl  to  proseciilinti:,  setlling,  or  com|iromiMn^  nny  liligstion  in  which 
y  be  i-n)CHKed,  or  be  liketj  to  beoume  eningt<l.  and  mar  vott;  motw^r, 
xcsedinj^  one  buDdred  dollars  in  any  one  yeur,  for  any  of  these  purposes,  in  ndditk 
It  wlii(T)i  niHT  be  raised  b?  the  sale  rtf  dtxlrii.'tBcbool  property,  and  the  iitMui 
t  property  deKtmyed  by  fire;  providfd,  that  the  prnc'eeds  of  the  ineurance  i>r  the  lib 
id  apparaliw  nhall  hei>aii)  fntothe  Library  Fond.  All  ^ndn  raised  by  the  ealeof  k 
y  may  be  iliBpneixl  of  by  direction  of  a  dislria  meeting.  I>istri<n  meetings 
•  adjourned  from  time  iii  time,  be  found  anvaatry;  un<l  all  vom  instrocting  the  S 
tihiiil   bp  tnkt'ii  by  ballot,  or  by  nyes  and  now  vole,  as  Ihe   meeting 

e  BiMirtI  of  Trustees  shall,  in  all  cnses,  Ite  bound  by  the  itiHlnirtionK  of  the  ^ 
ng  in  regnn)  to  the  subjects  mentioned  in  this  i«etion. 
f^fx:   18.    Sectiim   sixteen   hundred   and   eighteen  of  the  Politiml  Code  is  h« 
Mled. 
Hitc  19.    Serllon  nixteen   buodml   and    iwonty  of   the   I'olitiol   Lode   i*    h« 

'  M  lo  read  as  fallows: 
I6S0.     M'ritin)(  nnd  drawing   psper,   [leiu,   ink,   btaekboarda,    black bnanl    raU 
■ikI  l^d  nnd  dale  pencils  and  olberDeceeBiiry  Mippliexfur  tbeu»e|uf  the  sdi 
^ust  be  fumbhed,  under  llie  direcliun  of  the  City  Boards  of  Eduralion  and 
dnistMs,  Rod  charges  iberefor  miisl  be   aadited  Hiid  paid  as  oilier  i-lum»  a 
diool  Fund  of  their  districts  ore  aiuliled  and  paid. 

Section   sintcen   hnndreil   nnd   thirty-«ii  nf  Ihe   Politiail  Code 
mended  •«  as  to  read  an  follows : 


Fint.    The  numben^  age,  mx,  color  and  nationalily  of  ihe  children  litited. 
I  Smmd.    The  names  of  Ihe  jinreiil*  or  gimrlian*  of  siiid  I'hildien,  arranged  atphabrti' 
B'V'lly.  and  in  the  cities  the  naiuber  and  street  uT  re»ideni'e  must  be  gireu. 

Tkirti.     Such  other  fuels  as  Ihe  Superintendent  of  I^iblir  Inslruction  may  designate. 
■Fotuih.    The  I  eiisutt  Manhul  shall  have  [mwer  to  adminieler  oaths  to  p«r 

fytk.     If  at  any  lime  llie  Superinlewlent  of  SchnnU  has  reuMin  to  believe  that 
Enport  has  nut  been  relumed,  he  may  appoint  a  L'enHUs  Marehal.  have  the  MDam 
ninii  the  compensation  for  the  same  shall  be  audited  and  paid,  »  provided  in  section 
I  hundred  und  tbirly-nine  of  this  Code. 

e  of   the  Political  Code  is  hcc 

7089.    The  coropensntiun  of  Census  Marshal  mnst  be  audited  and  paid  tt  other  i^ 
I  .npon  the  School  fund  of  the  dinlntt  are  audited  and  paid ;  pnmX«f,  such 

It  eznvd  six  ilallar»  per  day  for  time  usually  and  neoeatarily  employed 
rifrondid,fiirtkfr,  ihal  in  no  case  shall  the  cninpensolion  be  compatcd  at 
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dec.  ££.    Seclinn  aixleen  liunilnHl  iin<l  fiftv  i.i  the   Polilicnl  <  mle  in  liertby  utii«iu1»I 
MiiMUt  nw)  aElullom: 

1S50.    It  U  tlie  duty  i.f  tlu'  (  k-rU : 

FSm.     To  rail  iiieelinKB  "f  I'le   llonni  al   Hit   i-e(]iieHl  "1*  lw<i   iiieiiibcn*,  nnil  W  act  as 
Clark  of  tltn  Bi>aril  and  keeji  »  ri'i^onl  uf  its  pnxvvtljugv. 

To  keep  ui  ocmunl  of  the  receipts  arul  exjienililureN  uf  sclirxil  muneyB. 
XMtd.    To  keep  bin  rwonle  nnd  ucpounlii  open  lo  the  intperlion  of  tht!  eleclois  of  ih» 

To  place  ihe  mcintlilv  journal  iie!>ignaleil  as  the  dHiHBl  oretin  at  the  Depart- 
tof  Piililic  IngiriioUoii  In  iheltbrurjeach  montli. uihI  if  hi>  TailH  torectiive  ll  rci;ul>irly 
liDtify  ibe  publisher*  of  such  fad. 
V^    To  perfonn  such  nllier  duties  ns  ina.v  be  prescribed  by  the  Bonnl. 
a«.-.  S.    Section  Eileen  liunilreilunillitty-oneDf  the  i'niilinil  CiiHe  U  liervbs  luin-ndeil 
VH  tn  md  US  followa: 

l»I.  The  Clerk  of  wcU  disiricl  inusr,  under  ihe  direction  of  the  Hoard  uf  Truneev, 
IWTJJt  all  school  supplies  aitlhuriteil  by  Ihit  chuptcr,  and  keep  the  bcIkhiI  liuuae  in 
^air  durinx  the  lime  school  U  Inngbt  tlicrein, 

te:.  31.  Kocliun  ■ixteen  iiundred  and  sixiy-tbrec  ol'  the  Pcililicni  i  i>le  h  hereby 
'^Mided  lo  read  as  follovn: 

IMS.  1.  All  «'hi>ols.  ttnlewolberwiac  provided  by  lun,  miiat  be  divided  inlu  pritiuuy 
'iadgtammar  grades.  The  Conn^  Itoaid  ot'  Educntioii  mub-t,  except  in  incorponUed 
<llM  baling  boards  of  Kducalinn,  on  or  liefure  ihe  liri'l  <lay  of  July.  preHcribe  the  wtne 
■ttdiidy  in  eaoti  grade  for  the  ensuing  ypur. 

1  The  Bo«rd  KbalJ  also  prescribe  a  cciurse  of  study  not  in  I'onllici  with  mid  aecttuD 
MclhouNuid  six  hundred  and  eiity-fiTe,  thai  wilt  fit  and  prepare  students  therein  (<> 
■Mr  the  Scientific  t>e|NirtiDenl  of  Ibe  ['nivcrsity  of  Califomin,  ta  Iim  divided  intu  foitr 
tnim,  teqairiDK  one  year  to  each  grade,  and  to  be  known  ns  the  Rnuumar  n.-haul  cunm. 
1  Tlie  gmniniar  school  course  shall  apply  lo  mid  be  tanght  in  M<hoo1  districto  which 
Wtiteded  to  have  the  nuie  taught  uh  hereinafter  prescribed. 

I  The  Board  of  TnialMa  of  any  district  may,  by  order  duly  made  and  entered  on  IM 
■OHiln.  upon  petition  or  otherwise,  call  meetings  of  the  qualiiicd  clecloiv  of  the  dislrici, 
■  VMvidwl  in  wibdiviHion  twenty  of  section  nixleen  himdreil  snd  xvveultennrthisL'ode, 
^liUnnlne  vhether  Ihe  gmniniar  ocboitl  course  slinil  l<o  uiight  in  «ui.'h  dlKlrict. 

1-  If  iiii'h  (mine  Khali  be  chosen,  it  t-liHll  tlicrcancr  in  sucli  ilixrici  lak.'  ili<-  plnic  of 
"Jbunlmitoiudror  tlipcoimcpre-i'rilml  for  the  ^ramnMir  (inidt, 

^  KxiT^it  in  ini'OrpOTSli'il  (ritii^  having  Buiirdx  of  Kducatum,  llic  <  oimly  Ituanl  of 
^^amlun  ahnll  rv4iiire  that  e.Taminatirma  in  vaeh  of  said  e  iirsci  shall  lake  place  at 
••W  pefiodn,  al  leant  bntw  io  each  wh<K>l  ye»r,  for  pronioliou.  Il  shiill  also  provide  for 
■'nriiiK  iliplomu  at  the  end  of  the  course  of  study  in  Ihc  gnniniar  grade,  luid  in  the 
fXHur  nhiHiI  i-nuiw  far  thnnc  who  satiafaiHorily  paw  llie  re^piiiul  ex  ami  tuition. 
'  Ttio  I'ounly  Boanl  of  Educnlion  may  amend  and  chnnge,  suljcet  to  Hiid  wrtioii 
~wi4*Ulfr4iVMilw/' of  iJm>  Hl)nr»  oourwa  of  Mttid;  vhvnmui 


THE  j'AciFtr  i:nrcATii>.yAr.  joriiy 


1666.     InMrut'tiuii  luuH  Iw  jjiven  in  Ihe  fullowing  bniwhi*  in  the  wrenil 
(whirh  earli  m«y  he  nijuiml,  vU:   Rending,  writinftt  nrthogmpliy.iiriLtitnPlic, 

■r.  liisUirT  of  llir  UdiIimI  Sttitva.  plenHmln  of  phvHiuliiitjr  noil  lijrgicDc,  with 
I  tlic  nnliiro  of  ulcDlinlii.'  drinka  and  nnrmtii's  Hnil  their  efferU  a^ 
hntiuin  ajsleiti,  voitil  niusii',  (•IvnivntK  nf  I>nok-k)vpinK,  initut<lriii1  <tra*iiij;.  pn 
Uitamolog?,  Hiul  civil  inivernnieut. 

8ei'. -JCI.    ^oniiin  tixtH-n  himdnol  hihI  tiiKlHT-wTcn  u(  lh«  Pi'lilii-ul   lodi'kh 
^wncnded  «o  w  M  ruul  ns  follows : 

In  whrnls  liiiviiiK  niiiro  ihnn  iwri  I«u-herv  liifi:iiiiwrH  Himt!  In-  tuiufht  bf  Id 
ffiiht}  Iwvp  li»d  111  Imst  Iwo  vwirB'  i-xi^ricnop,  or  iiy  Xurnml  School  (rradiuut*;  i 
itititviHidi  lencherK  atinll  rank,  in  giciini  orioliirv.  with  tluM'  nrilu'  tirot  K'vdi'. 
,    Hue.  27.     S-dion  miu-xi,   hiio'lml  >iihI   niiwrv-nix   ^.f  ilu.  I'..|ili™l   (ode  it.  \ 
t>r«ida«fot]ow»: 
ima.     EviTv  twichvr  in  llii^  |iiil>1ic  wli'MiIti  niuil ; 

Fint.     VvTuTv  itwniiiiiiK  charge  of  n  ivhtml,  flic  \iu  «r  Iiit  ri'ililii^te  with  thv  (' 
htptrllllviHlciit. 
Sretmd.     BcfnivtiikinKcliiirjin^  "in  xfhcHil,  nnd  o»r  WKkbef'irci'liMinKHtcnn  ofs 
otifjr  [lie  IViuutrSiipriDtendcm  Cff  "iich  liici.  nniniiiic  ihi-dity  nf  oiwninK  "r  crlosiq 
Tltird.     Knfi.rcc  ihc  course  of  Miiiiy,  ihc  ii-*  nf  Icii-book^  iinii  ihr  nilcs  and  n 
w  prexTibed  fur "chiHils, 
Foartk.     llolil  {lUpiU  to  u  ?ilrict  account  Tor  dixonkrl.v  mndiun  on  iht-  wav  ui  ud 
l>tiiyitninndB;  or  during  roMn;  awpvn'l,  fur  ipkhI  inuie.  tuiy  pupil  1 
lehoal,  iiiiii  n>iii>ri  mriIi  nis)icii8ioii  tii  tbc  Board  of  TnW*™  or  City  Boftrd  nf  EdoQ 
nwli  nction   \»  not  piiatnincd  by  then;,  Ihc  ImclH'r  tiuty  atqaoil  t 
DiHinl}'  Sti|iprinlcnileiit,  kIiiim.'  dw-ixiun  hIihII  Ii<<  Hniil. 
FIflk.     Keep  II  Stiitr  School  K«!iiBlcr.  in  which  tihall   bi-  Ictl  at  the  cIok-  .if  ih«  I 
t  Hlioirin^  |in>Kr>mnK>  nf  ruciluLiiiim  nnd  clii>v>il>(it(ioiu  null  (trndine  oTall  { 
Lirhn  have  atlend«l  wliuol  nl  any  tiiiK-  durioK  the  school  rvur. 

S'^k.  Hake  Hn  niiriiial  n:\tnn  in  th^  ''ouiity  Suiwrinieiidcnt  nl  tlic  limp  «ad: 
imnnor  ami  on  ihc  IdiuikH  priwcribcd  by  ihc  Kuperinl^nilcnt  of  Ihihlic  InMnictiMi, 
lescber  whokbiiU  triiil  :ii>y  nchiH'l  l^rm  hcforv  tliv  clrnw  (if  ibc  whoni  vexr  aliall  a 
report  lo  tbc  ('niiniy  Sii]>criiitcinlcnl  [tiinicdialvly  after  tlic  elf im;  of 'iich  tern;  a 
leneber  whu  itmy  \k  Micbliii;  any  Kchool  iit  the  t>Tid  of  Tbc  xi-htMil  year  uhall,  tli 
her  anmiiil  rv|Hirt.  ini-tii  li;  III!  »tjiij>itiis  fur  ihc  cnlitv  gchonl  t-eur,  nntwith^ 
_  previnus  report  fi)r  a  jmrt  of  ilic  yciir. 

6WvMA,  On  or  before  iIk-  lbirly-Hr»l  iIhv  of  Miiy  of  chHi  ytnr  ihv  tracherofi 
I  wliool  diatrit^.  or  principal,  m  here  there  i>  oiw,  nhu'l  n-jxirt  to  iHe-  t'oi 
f  •»!  the  numei  of  alt  tliti  pupilneDrollvd  in  the  Kniniiiinr  Hcbool  cniirM.'  iliiritijc  tbci 
^  mIiooI  year. 

Eighth.     Make  mich  other  rvgioru  tn  may  lie  rupiired  by  tlic  Sii|ierlDU-ndeiII  tif  1 
Instruction,  Connly  Hiipcrintendent,  Bimrd  of  Tni8te«a.  or  (.'ily  Rmrd  uf  EdttcMha 
Setliuu  sixteen  biindrecl  and    iiincly-niiic  of  the  Political  Code  b 
\  tfinendeti  an  lata  rrmi  an  follow- : 


StATE  OEFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


»il   III  tlie  .SiiperinlenJciit  of 


humlred  nnd  twelve  of  thv  Pulitiml  Code  w  herebv  unenil- 


.   The  Board  of  Tnisteesiind 
riU9«ltier  witli  «ucli  Dt'iliejB  lu- 1 
kKbaal  a(ipRmtii*  nnd  bnnks  for 
!■«  w^rnuiL  ahull  be  <lr»wn 
of  Tni-wtTS  ngniiral  Ihc  Lilir 


y  Board  of  Ediicnlion  nniKl  ex^ittid  the  Libmrj' 
'  bp  lidded  theretti  by  doiwtiuD  in  llie  purchue 
I'hool  libraiy,  incllidini;  boolce  for  Huplementary 
(lie  r^iiperinlendent  of  SfIiudIh  upon  the  order  of 
iry  Fund  of  any  dbtrif^i  nnlemnuHi  order  in  bp- 


niied  bill,  showiilg  tlie  bouLu  and  ap|iamliiit  miil  tbe  ]irii«  of  eai-b, 

wbioh  tijc  Older  is  drnvn,  and  iitilew  r<iii'h  bcxik^  ni)d  appHmliiH  have  tiMn 

jvbtdi  adopted  liy  the  ('ouiiiy  or  I'itj  Bjurd  of  Kiliication.    The  tni»l«es  of  each 

iHnliall  cniiw  cnrh  IkniIe  now  in  tlicir  District  School  Liliniry,  or  that  niny  liereaCter 

B|hrcd  in  mid  libnry,  to  be  etniiipcdonthe  fly  leaf,  on  the  title  y»gv,  and  on  i«eh  onu 

ilic  biHik  wiih  ilii'  words  "Departraviil  of  Puldic  Imlnictiou,  Si«te  of 

('onnly.  Distrlrt  Library,"  and  the  Cutiotj  Bopvrinli-iidenl  is 

thotixed  >nd  iortrni.'ted  to  priK'iire  micIi  huiuii  fur  e-di  dixtrii'l  in  hiB  vuvaity, 
ic  tinl  of  the  County  School  Fund  of  Biu'h  dliitricL 
Section  iicvenlceD  liiiDdn.-d  und  liixty-einihi  of  ihe  Politiinl  Code  ia  hereby 
o  reud  lu  follow!': 

h  iMiinly  having  ii  popnliition  of  lew  ilmn  two  hundred  ihiiiisiiDd  inbaM 
■  «)u>II  be  a  Connty  Bourd  of  Ediii-alion,  whieh  ahall  enngiHt  of  the  fiiipcrin- 
if  Schooti*  iind  fourither  ineniherB,  of  whom  at  luiai  two  sliall  nlwnyii  be  expeti- 
•oliinvi  holding  gnttumar  Rrade  cerlilicittea  in  full  force  and  eHeel,  appointed  hj 
d  of  Supervisors,  who  bHrII  hold  Ihcir  office  for  twoycHni,  or  until  their  luwua- 
Bsppninled  and  ijnnlifieiL     A  vuiimcy  in  tlic  Bonr.1  of  Ediimtion  nmy  be  filled  at 
its  oi'i-urranee  by  ihe  Hoard  of  Superviimrii.     For  ihc  IranBnclion  of  Unn- 
ibersKltall  mnstitnle  a  tiuurnm;  lait  iioreniFiniteBluill  lieiwued,  renewed, 
r  any  tvxI-UiokB  adopted,  exeept  by  an  aflimuitive  volt'  of  tlireee  metillierH, 
nnv  menibur  ihc  *'  Byc.>  and  noes"  hhnli  he  lakeu  n)Hin  any  prujKHiilion,  nnd 
liil  in  the  niiiiiiteH.     If  the  Biiaril  of  Supervisopa  of  any  ciiuniy  kliall  re- 
in iipfHiial  a  Bourd  of  Kdunilii>B.  or  lill  nny  Tncancy  tlierein,  aa  herein 
ib>-  I'onniy  !-iiperiiilemleiit  vhall  apiKiint  hucIi  Hoard  of  Edumtinn  and 
'T  ;  and  the  Board  ho  apfHiinted  Hhall  have  all  tlie  right:',  exereiae  all  the 
d  be  ^Temed  by  all  tlie  reniilalinns  jirer^'rihed  for  (.'(uiniy  Hihu^Ik  until  un  np- 
Hbe  nuule  by  ihe  Boani  i>rt^u|>erTis<irK. 

BnHioo  wi'enteMi   liundri^l  and  sevenlv  of  the   Political   Code   is  burelij' 


M  follow 


fa  Cuuuty  Board  uf  Educiiiion  must  nivel  at  fixed  pcrioda  and  hold  exaini- 
9  Htm  jcntiiiinfi  of  tencliors'  ii;rlilii»(eH,  aemi -annua lly.  All  muelingH  of  the 
ji  vf  Kduralitiu  *ha1l  lie  public,  and  nhall  be  held  at  the  county  seal,  and  tbe  reuoltl 
lor  pTH-cnlint-i  shall  be  kept  in  lli<i  ofKce  of  the  Su))erinlcndenl  nft'cbonk  The 
rilif  Hapervition.  ahall  allow  In  each  oieniber  iif  the  Board  of  Ediicatinn,  tncludinK 
•  BteWMT,  a  cnnipenMttion  of  five  doIhitM  i>cr  day  for  liiBservleeH,  jiayuble  out  of  the 
Hid  In  ibe  mine  manner  as  ihe  Superiniendent  of  Schools  is  paid ;  and  all 
cspeaies  incurred  by  Ihc  Board  of  Edumticin  Fihsll  be  audited  and  pttid  as 
•4|p«ml|h*teMnlFund  of  Ihe  ootinty. 


'MS  THE  PACIFIC  L'DrCATlOXAL  JOVRSAL, 

Sk(*.  32.  Se(!tion  seventeen  hundred  und  Meventy-oue  of  the  Political  Code  i 
amended  ho  aM  to  read  as  followH : 

-  1771.    (\>unty  Boards  of  Education   have  power: 

Firti,  To  adopt  rules  and  reg:ulations,  not  inconnistent  with  the  laws  of  this  { 
their  own  government. 

Second.    To  prescribe  and  enforce  rules  for  the  examination  of  teachers. 

Third.    To  examine  applicants,  and  to  prescribe  a  standard  of  proficiency  wl 

entitle  the  perHon  examined  to  a  certificate,  and  to  grant  certificates  of  three  grad 
except  in  incorporated  cities  having  Boards  of  Examination  as  follows : 

1.  Grammar  school  course  or  high  school:  valid  for  four  years,  authoris 
holder  to  teach  in  any  high  school,  grammar  school  course,  grammar  grade,  or 
school. 

2.  Grammar  grade:  valid  for  three  years,  authorizing  the  holder  to  teach  an 
mar  grade  and  primary  HchcM>l. 

3.  Priniary :  valid  for  two  yearn,  authorizing  the  holder  to  teach  any  primars 
Also,  to  grant  special  ci»rtificjites,  valid  for  three  years,  which  shall  entitle  the  h 
teach  snch  siieciai  bninches  as  may  Ik*  n^juired  by  City  or  County  Board  of  tMucj 

Fourth.  To  prescribe  and  enforce  the  use  of  a  uniform  series  (»f  tux -hookas,  a  c 
study  in  the  public  schools,  and  to  adopt  a  list  of  lMx>ks  and  a)>|mratus  for  distric 
libraries. 

Fifth.  To  rt'voke  or  siiM])emi  for  immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct,  or  evide; 
ness  for  toa<;hing,  the  wrtificates  granted  by  tliem. 

Sixth.    To  keep  a  rt»corci  of  its  proceedings. 

Seventh.  To  issue  diplomas  of  graduation  from  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
except  in  incor|H)rate<i  cities  having  Bourds  of  Education,  which  diplomas  shal 
signed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instnulion  and  distributed  as  other  blan 
his  office.  Diplonuis  shall  be  isHue<i  only  to  pupils  who  have  passed  an  exair 
prescribed  by  the  County  Board  of  Education.  Such  diplomas  shall  be  signed 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  (  ounty  Board  and  the  princi[)al  of  the  school. 

Eighth.    To  ailopt  and  use  in  authenticjition  of  its  acts  an  official  seal. 

Ninth.  All  examination  papers  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Snp< 
dent  of  Schools  for  at  least  one  year,  and  shall  be  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  a( 
or  his  authorized  agent. 

Sw.  33.     Station  seventeen  liun(In.>(i  and  seventv-two  of  the   Political  ('(xle  is 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

1772.  F]x(vpt  as  provi<itMl  in  se<'tion  si'venteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  cen 
may  be  grantiHl  only  to  those  who  have  |Ktssed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the 
prescribtMl  by  the  County  Board  of  Fxliuation;  providfti^  that  applicants  for  ] 
(•i)\mty  rerlitit  ates  shall  Ih'  reijuired  to  pass  an  examimition  only  in  arithmetic,  gr 
geogmphy,  ('oni|x»sition,  history  of  the  Unitcrd  States, orthography,  defining,  penm 
rtyiding,  methtnls  of  tearhin^.  wliool  law,  industrial  dniwing.  physiology,  entoi 
civil  government,  elementary  lM)()kkeeping,  and  voiail  nnisic. 

Skc.  .'{4.     .Sct'fion  SL^ventwn  huuilred  an«l  neventy-three  of  the  Political  Code  is 
unwiuU'ii  SI)  ns  to  nnul  as  folhjws  : 


STJIJ-:  OJ-TiriAl.  I'lCfAnTMESr. 


Sid 


gf  EdocktioiL    The  snid   Bonnl  shnll  nlso  e: 
tKkuA,  aiu3  8uub  other  tnalWra  in  co 
mciii!itmiv  (he  tiuics#  rd  the  DpplicBDt 
I  «td Board ahali  >sk  qui^at'ioiH  if  pmi'lii-ul  iililitT.  \ 
^•at  alriliti  uf  ihe  ti)i]illniat.     , 


BH'ur  U)  i|uc9iiG[ia  r«riiiiikted  hf  the 
Rmjnealt  iij>{ilU'int»,  orsllv,  luuching 
iniiL-lion  tlicruwilh  lu  ehnll  have  ■ 
□  aHUmc  Die  dutiei  uf  teaclier.  The 
itb  II  view  of  HHo^rtaiDiiig  llii!  knawl' 
j  shall  he  public. 


mlivil  null  «evcnty-livc  uf  the  Polilkiil  Code  i 


hewby 


1   Tin-  Board  iuhvuIk),  wiilioiil  FiNnunutioii,  itraiit  tijuiilr  cvrtlliciiUs,  nnd  fix  ibo 

h  Ihnvnf,  tn  the  hcildtrn  of  lite  diploma!^  (itlifomia,  Nevailu  and  Oivjion  Ktuw  « 

I  ilijiluiiut^  (^llfornin   Nnrninl  Schiiti]   iliiilomsB,  Sna   Krancinro   Numutl  <'l, 

WIS,  when  reccmim«iijHl  by  the  Bup«rint<?iiileni  of  Public  SchooU,  (.'aliibrnia  Htito 

:«  di)iliinika,  when  recoil iniciitleii  by  the  Faculty  of  ihu  t'niveriiTy.  anit  Suie 

IXitinil  Sihool  dijiluiiiHB  or  ulber  Stutes,  and  jiramiiiiir  M'bool  tijurae  nnd  vrnoimar  fcnule 

ft  r>f  ollior  cfliintiua  in  <'alif<imia ;  nnd   miir  alaci,  witboui  nxaini nation,  renew 

BMi)iire'ln>r1ifiinle4  |>rt<viiiii»ly  i«>iied  by  iheui.  or  renewur  eadorxu   unei)iinul   certifi- 

MprBTiimnh-  granted  in  ihi-ir  nmnty ;  Niich  renewed  or  endnrwd  ccrtlHcnlnt  tn  remain 

U  fiirthv  f»iin'  l(.ii(!th  i»r  time  for  whidi  nrw  wptifimien  may  lie  KRuitiMl:  aiidlfae 

idhtiB  iKiiuil,  mit'wtd  <>r  imlursed  by  tlic  County  Bourd  uf  Kdui-«tii>n  shall  entitle  the 

Ik'tbiiranr  to  le.irli  in  any  rily  or  district  school  in  the  miinly,  excri)il  in  tnonrpontetl 

BJbt  luvinj^  lloiird«  a{  E^tatninatiuii,  in  grades  cnmvp'mdin^  to  llie  ^duUb  of  their 

wrifiniea;  ('nnnty  Ilo«td*'«f  Edumtion  roiid  i»iiie  ivrtifii'ste*  upon  the  lilunlt  fnrnwpre- 

ftA  uil  diBirilnilnl  hj-  tli«  ftipcrinluTident  iif  PnlJii'  liwiractiun. 

fiK,31l.  Section  ■cvvuleiii  hundn^l  anil  ninety-twu  nf  ihe  Politind  Code  in  hereby 
IMidcd  HI  m  lo  read  an  rollowti: 

ini:  The  City  Itoard  nf  Exaiiiiuiiti<in  may  alw>,  without  examination,  grant  eity 
iB^baiw,  anil  fix  thegrarle  tliercnf,  to  tlie  holden-i>rCaUromiji1ife  diplnman,  California, 
!(nnla  md  Dre^o  tducalioii*!  diplomas,  Culifoniia  Suite  Normal  Srbiiol  dijiloniaa,  Coli- 
ttiiiSute  I'liivemiy  dipli>niiia,  when  nxiimmcndtd  by  the  Facolty  of  the  t^niver«it;f, 
tn>l]iirrd  State t'ertifitiiles,  eity  cerliRcates  granted  in  other  cities  of  Odiforniu,  and  lfa» 
Ehdijilaniat,  and  Siale  TCoriDsl  Seboiil  diiilninas  of  other  Males;  and  nay  alw,  withont 
ranlnulun,  rvntrw,  and,  foriinniural  or  nnprofismona]  (-ODduct,  profunily, inlemperance, 
•  •rtdoil  nnfltiiCBi  for  leai-liing;,  revoke  any  wrtificules  prtviouBly  granttd  in  such  dty, 
*I%aDdeouiity. 

Btr.37.  t^enton  eighteen  hundred  and  uerenleen  of  ihe  Political  Code  is  hereby 
<«adld<o  M  l'>  rt-ail  a*  f.dtowB: 

U)T,  The  Coimly  t^[>erintendent  of  each  ciiuiily  having  a  population  of  leaa  U»ii 
Wnkwdrnt  ihon>and  inhatutanli  niuHt,  on  or  before  the  firet  regular  meeting  of  the 
hi4or8uperTi8i)n,in.St!plenibtfrin  each  year,  furnish  tbt- SuperTieom  anil  tbu  Auditor, 
^nWvly,  «n  estimate,  in  writing,  of  the  tninimum  amount  of  county  u-houl  ftind 
'■■U  (nr  the  duiuing  year.    This  amount  he  niusl  cnnipule  an  follows: 

tW-  Hp  niiist  asivrlain,  in  the  niaimur  |)rovided  for  in  Buhdivisions  one  and  two  of 
"^  MghiMn  hiindred  and  lifty-ci^lit,  tbc  tiitat  niioilier  of  lencbers  for  the  county. 

*»">dL  lie  niUKE  calculate  tbc  amount  required  to  be  raised  at  live  hundred  doUan 
KMvJkt.  Fmm  ihtH  amount  he  must  deduct  t^e  total  amount  of  Stale  tpportion- 
'''■iW  ten  pFr  rant  reccivudby  the  county  for  the  neat  preceilingHcboolyear,  and  the 
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KMmainder  Hhall  btibcDiiiiimiiuiaiuiiuiU  uf  LVuntvtcbiKil  rUnd  iK^ilnl  for  the  voi 
Hl^'Mr;  fniridnl,  (hut  ir  tliU  BOidiml  is  lew  ihui  sufficient  to  raise  a  nant  ajual  M 
^UoDntB  fur  euich  i-duiu  cliild  in  iht-  cuimty,  thvn  the  minimooi  ninoimt  ^oll  be  la 
^^Poiti  >H  will  Iweiiual  III  four  ddtluit  for  tui-li  ■'eriMu  child  in  lliv  ii>itntv. 
H^  Six:,  »H.  Swtiim  eighlK'n  hmulral  and  Uflj^-pifctit  uf  tbe  Pi'litkal  C<kIc  i«  Im 
^npncuded  xo  u  to  rend  km  full-iws : 

^B  ISoO,  All  Stitp  •cliiHil  moneys  ik^purtiiin«d  by  the  SupcrinleodHil  iif  I'ublii'  Inri 
^^poii  miist  be  upiHirtioniil  lo  tliv  eevi^  counttee  in  pniportinn  to  ihe  number  of  kI 
^^umis  children  1icLw«vn  iliFiigi.v  of  live  and  «cvi'iileeii  jvaxt,  an  bIidwii  by  the  reton 
^Bhe  SchiHil  Ceimui  MarNliala  of  ihc  precwling  M-hool  year;  [iroeidnl,  Inal  Indian  rU 
^HAm  liring  under  ibe  icnartiianjiliip  t>(  white  [lenufiM,  and  MmigoUan  oliildren  nut  i 
^Bom  Hhall  not  be  inelodeil  in  tlie  upimftiiinment  li«t.  The  Scbon]  Supt>nntenilent  it 
^HMiBty  miist  ii|>puilioii  nil  SIau  and  rounty  m-IiimiI  iiKineyn  hx  fullixrs: 
^B  Fini.  He  miwi  ascertain  ibe  nnmber  of  teaehets  eadi  dialriet  it  entitled  to,  by 
^^klaling  <iiu  teai'lier  for  i-very  aeventy  Brboiil  I'cnsiw  children,  belveen  Ibp  age*  of 
^^bd  aevMlleeii  yean,  or  frartitm  tberwif.  not  le«  than  twenty  nchiwil  rcnisus  i-llildrcOpj 
^^■uwn  by  ihf  nevt  jireceding  mt hool  venMit. 

^Hv^JMDwr.     IleitiusI  ■M'eriaiii  ihf  itiliil  niiDTl><.-r  nf  learhera  U>t  the  county,  bj  ti 
^Hji^her  tlie  iiiiruber  of  teiicbeiv  H^ei^ed  l'>  tlie  several  duttricli:. 
^B  IHt'rrf.     h'ive  btindreil  li'illnfs  hliall  be  a|>|x>rtiiineil  In  eai-li  dislrii-l,  for  every  IM 
^Hrisned  to  it;  yr«rided,  thai  |i>  dietrictA  buving  ten  nnd  lae  than  incuty  school  d 
^HpMren,  aliall  be  iiiiHirlioneil  four  hundred  dnlUre;  pnriiM  fnrikfr.  that  tfl  Ait 
^Hsving  over  Hcrenty  whocil  eeiiEiu  children  and  a  frai-liun  of  Im  than  twenty,  ih«n:| 
^^Wi^iponiuned  twenty  doltan-  f>tr  eai'h  i«wub  i-bild  In  Miid  fraciiiHi. 
^Kl>1iarCi.    All  •ebool  mcini'v  ri-iimiuing  on  band  after  apporliuninK  to  tbi-  diauiiltk 
^^bneyi  pnividnl  for  in  MilHlIviMuii  Ihres  of  tbiH  Hcillon,  luiun  lie  a|>|H>rtioiMd  D 
^^Wenl  diaUitlK  in  |>n>|i->ni<in  lo  ibe  ■lentp'  daily  alt^ndamv  in  eai-b  duitrict  il 
Hpbuedini;  Miu'tl  year.    (Viiauii  I'hitdrDu,  where  inentioneil   in  »ei'iIoiii>  oiw-  lb 
^HUht  hiiixlrvil  ami  p^vcnlti'n.  and  I'lin  thoiiwuid  ei|^il  biinilreil  »m\  Kny-eigbt.  A 
^Hghnifued  111  itieiin  Ihuw  lielHueii  \\w  »</^  of  live  and  lievenieen, 
^■i<ViA.     Wheni-ver  in  any  whc^d  y.ar,  iirior  to  the  m«i|>t  liv  Uie  "nii 
^HIm  and  iininiiio  -if  tbi-  Smie,  I'l  lh«ir  Stale,  counly.  or  etiy  h-IichiI  fiiud,  Hm  ■ 
^Hpirift  or  ciliiw  sliill  imt  bnvc  ■•iillii-ii'iii  iuin>ey  Ici  tbelr  i-rcilil  In  jwy  the  Uwftil  ih 
^Kpiiiat  ibeni,  ilie  >ii>iitly.  I'ily,  Dr  i-ity  aiKJ  cintiiiySu|ieTiiiteiidenl  fiball  itivc  the ' 
^^Vaid  cTHioly,  ei<y,->t  Hty  anileoiinty,  an  tHlimaieortbe  aai'iinii  of  school  toivief  : 
^B^  iMxl  Im  |>«id  into  lh«  oHiuly.  city,  ur  I'ily  and  ciHinly  ireiiMiry,  Hiitiing  ibe 
^Bl b«  •ppufiiiHwd  la  iwh  di>irii-t.     I'jhhi  Ibe  receipt  of  Mich  eaiinui*'.  ii  «ha)1  he 
HpOty  of  Ibc  TreaMircr  i>f  -laul  iijinity,  city,  or  i-ily  anil  nmnty  In  tniiinfer  Tn'tn  any  k 
KlWlt  needed  111  pay  claim-  Ng:iitii>i  It,  i>i  the  pr<>|H-r  M-hwil  fund,  un  amount  not  to  m 
H]|iMlgr  porceni  oTlbr  ani<Minl  iMtiinatid  by  the  Siiiierinienilcal,  aix)  hmboll  tiniiwilla 
r  notify  the  Suivrinlendent,  tif  the  •tniMint  hi  iranxffetred.     The  Oiiidii  «•  Itukferrt' 
to  the  SobiKd  FiiihI,  •IihII  Ih-  ir-jiofiTreil  by  the  Treauirer  la  llic  fund  from  wtijiji  i 
mere  taken,  fnim  ibe  1ir~i  money  pnid  Iiiici  ibe  ScbiHi!  Fund  itner  Ibe  tnn-fer.  ' 

Skt.  nit.    Se.ii<m  eighteen  hinidml  »ih1  filly-nine  af  ibe   I^diti<■al  Tade  U  l» 
•mewlol  w  Ks  to  read  ■-  fnllpmx 

ISM.    No  M<hi>ut  dUtricI,  exeepi  line  newly  foraieit.isentilleilioTeeeiTew 
jnenc  i>f  Stale  nr  miwty  whonl  miinevH  wlilch  has  not  oiBintaineii  a  public  iw4u>al  f| 
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^^^■biWHilluitumiglhenuti  iimi'Uiui^  »-tiiiul  yiiir.  A  (iiotrkl  wliiuli  it  prowutcd 
^^^K  Bonl,  M  iircTtlling  rpidcrii]!.-  from  nminiaining  u  nvhixil  for  tJic  lenglb  of  tuue 
^^^^■talta  LhliiRRnion,  isiir^crthrl<>«eiitiilMl  ui  iu  iipiHinioniueiil  otSuivHiidooiinty 

^^^K4S.   UraioH  uiglitwn  Inindn-il  oiid  sixlj'-iiiiH.'  of  tlii'   IVJiliinl   CVhIv  m  lii-relj^ 

^^^^Biaiula  read  rm  fnllowH: 

^^^H(  knj  SlAl«,  i«uiit,r,  iir  t-iiv  iitiil  i-nimtT  Su|icriiit<>iiik<iit,  or  imv  Staiv,  ciiun^,  oi- 

^^^^■miiilr  Ifawrd  nf  EditcBticiii,  wlm  nlull  mae  h  ivrtilJisiU'  »r  <li)iliiiMii.  cxwjd  wt 

^^^Hllhr  tn  Uiin  tiilc,  hIihU  In-  iniilty  of  ■  nitiid('nifHm>r. 

^^^BD,    S«7tioti  titdilron  lioiidml  und  <«rL-ni^'-ilirecl of  tlic  I'olitiml  (.'rxjc  ik  liore]^ 

^^^H|  HI »» III  mid  a*  rolluwn: 

^^^K  Kvrrv  nffici-r  inclnding  SiiTi.'iurit»iaiid  AwtiHiuiit  Si'i-n'iurltv  i\i  BunrHlxorKdan- 

^^^B^iant  vitli  tliv  iwrrorniHiiiv  uf  diiiitw  iiniliT  tlit^  (imvUiotiK  arihis  i-hapler,  uuy 

^^^Blw and \xtiXiy  imtlu  nlnliiiK  I'l offiivrxor  nifitiul  iiiatti^is iiiiiot-TninR polillc Hclinols. 

^^^Hte    Sectjuii  viiihttwii  biiiidnil  and  ti)clii,v  nt'  the  Poliiii-nl  ('ixli-  ih  livri^liv  umiflHled 

^^■taid  a.  fnllnvs; 

^^B  Til'  Buaid<irTruKh.i^<'r»>iy  T^Hionl  Hi-^iHci  nuiy.  kIk'd  in  ilii^ir  JuiljiwinMit  il 

^^^^■Ijlilv.  und  MiuM.  iipiin  jK'iition  ••'i  ;i  nijiiiniis  iiriliv  lii<iida  uf  fuitiiJiiw  rtsEding  in  tliv 

^^^■nll  all  vlitiiiiii  Biid  wiliiiiit  ki  ilii'tlii'iui'MiriliFdiHlrif'l  whi-tliiT tlir  handouf  utidi 

^^^^bull  Ik'  iniKil  and  b»IiI  Ini-  llu*  |iiii-|hi>i'  iiI'  nilniii^  iiioiipy  frir  |iui'i'liiiHiii)c  whoul 

^^^BXur  luiiMinK  or  [Hin-JiuKUiR  miv  ur  iiinn*  wliiKd  liinims,  itiil  Htit'p'yii'X  <he  Mine 
^^^Hahiirv,  iHmsMir;  apiHiniliiN  mid  impnivinK  llii'  i;raiiiHlh,  and  fttr  liijnulntinK  uttf 
^^^Hnea  alnudy  iiaiirml  fnr  mii-Ii  |>uri><iwa. 

^^Hll.  A  iww  FKvlioii  1>  liuivliy  mlilrd  \a  i\\v  fnliiicjil  CihIu,  tii  Iw  hTni«-ii  ii»  •MtlUat 
^^^BM  hundred  Utid  MrVFi>l.v-<U,  and  In  rend  as  fiitloim: 

^^Bjt  Any  RH'ailvTiil  al  nmity  IliNml  of  Kdiu'nti'iii  wIiokIiiiII,  I'xciiu  in  llii-  n-Kiilar 
^^^^tf<<udy  ill  llri-  |iiildi>'  -v-liixik  inHi  uiiy  >-lHSi>rB  wlim  )iii|iilH  mi-  uivi'ii  >>|i(i.^l 
^PMdiinL  Iu  |in-|Hiiv  ilii-iii  Uvc  |iuiMiii>:  •-iHttiiiHiciiiii  iii  oliuiiii  tiiii-lii-iv'  ivnilii'iitcK.  iir 
K«l»iiUl  ulvf  .|Ki'ial  iiMriM'iiitii  i»  -jut  |>i-i-->nii  jmi^ninnK  ri>i'  oiiiiiiiiiiliiiii  tu  olitHin  a 
I  IMW>'  ivnilir-iiK-,  iliiill  Iv  •Icmaol  piiilv  ■<(:%  iiiImImih-hiii.i-.  bihI,  ii]>iii  <-<.iivj.>tic.ii  ilivimf 
I  IWaOn-.bnll  U-ilii-Juml  Vuriltil.  N.>  ivrlitiiiiK' -lluU  U-  i'MiH-d  Ui  iiiiy  U|'|>li>'uiil  wlio 
I  WtHvitoil  •|ii*-tiil  liHtW-litiits  n  lii'i'  iin'i'iriiiH  f"r  Ma  ill  I  Dal  kin  fniai  any  nicmln'r  uT  M 

■'On;  B,u^l ,,(  KiliM-HtbHi. 

I      Ml.  U.   S«<ii<Hi  ••ijclilivti  IiiiihIiihI  ]iiid  «-v(-iiiy-ninc  i>t'  iIk-  I'oliruid  IVid*  1-  livrtliy 

I  «Mwk.l  I.,  i»  ■„  nw)  a.  fiiUiiow 

tnii.   ill.'   idti-riiiu  iir  uiir  viiliuitiU-  lliiiit:  lo  iiny  imiiilK-r  uf  n  Ilniinl  «f  h:iliHviI«ti, 

vUt  kkr  iuiviii  rliitn-liT  lo  iiiUiH-iwi'  lii»  iii'lioii  in  ri'ititnl  in  tin-  ifriu'lni:  "■'  >">^  li<ai4i«T'i> 

I  -arritnii.,  |)„,  siij ■,,{»( a iriti  (if  any  li'iii'lu-r,  Sii(»-rlim'iuli,iiit,  »r  irtlii'i-  odiivr  iir  t'iu|iIojr, 

Ar  Mkinlua  „r  .iiy  u-xI-lKxik.  iir  il.i-  i.i:>kim:  nf  any  O'lnr,.!-!  t«  irliii-li  ilie  ttwn]  of 

Bimiliiii  nrwIiMi  Iir  i>  ii  ini'iulii-i'  ^Imll  \w  a  |Hini.  nr  ilii^  HmiiKiiiHi'  Iir  any  iiwuitierBr 

'      ^  Burl  MriM,i,-;.ll.Hi<>r  any  vhUiiiIiI.'  lUi.iK.  Willi  i«mi|K  inU'DI.  idiall  1h- ii  i.iiH>l.>mi«IK>r, 

■■    lii«  [ittivulwl.     Any  iHTMiii  may  -H'  i-i<iii]>ell<iil  lo  ImTily    in  miy   Uwful 

>ii<lii-lai  |inii<v«diiiti  iiiniilK-l  any  ix'riiuii  who  amy  \tv  i-liurmil  wIlli  auy 

III  iliin  -wi^Umi,  mil  hIiuII  iioI  In'  |ipi'mil[c<l  Ui  Ktllinld  lu»  Ii-^l'iititint  ufaai 

■  .1  i[  mBv  .riniiuatc  liiiiir.-1l',  ciri.idij«-l  him  «>  puhlii-  iiifiin.y;  Inn  micIi  MMi- 

i.rwnnla  Ui  iim^I  ii|(:iiiii-i  liini  in  any  jiididnl  prrawdint;,  eicrpl  far 

lu-li  UTaiinHiiiy.     Any  (.'oiilnicl  or  ajiimintmenl  ohlaiiii-il  Tnini  a  UuMd 

■^«luiJ/  Ik  \aid.    Any  Couimr  Bmnl  vH  im^n'wta^M     " 
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City  Council,  or  any  duly  uuthoriztd  committee  thereof,  may  investigate  the  cc 
any  member  of  a  county,  or  city,  or  city  and  county  Board  of  Education,  or  scho 
or  employe,  who  may  be  charged  with  malfeasance  in  office,  and  in  such  capacity 
entitled  to  the  process  of  the  Courts  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  tl 
who  shall  preside  at  such  inventigation,  shall  have  power  to  administer  all  necessa 

Sec.  45.    A  new  section  is  added  to  the  Political  Code»  to  be  known  as  sec 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty -nine,  to  read  as  follows: 

1889.  Whenever  any  bonds  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  shall  rer 
sold  for  the  period  of  six  months,  after  having  been  oiferod  for  sale  in  the  man 
scribed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  Board  of  Educatic 
•*sehool  district  for  or  on  account  of  which  such  Imnds  wore  issued,  or  of  any  schoo 
ftimposcd  wholly  or  |iartly  of  territory  which,  at  the  time  of  holding  the  electi 
iloned  in  section  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  was  embraced  within  the  d'v. 
or  on  account  of  which  such  bonds  were  issued,  may  petition  the  Board  of  Su{>er 
cause  such  unsold  Ixonds  to  be  withdrawn  from  market  and  canceled.  V\X}n  r 
>uch  petition,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  said  Board  of  Trustees  or 
Education,  the  »Su])ervisorK  shall  tix  a  time  for  hearing  the  same,  which  shall  not 
ihan  thirty  days  thereafter,  and  shall  c:iuse  a  noti(*e,  stating  the  time  and  place  of 
land  the  ol>jcct  of  the  i)etition  in  general  terms,  to  be  published  for  ten  days  |)rio 
day  of  hearin;^,  in  s<mic  news|>aper  published  in  said  s(*hooI  dibtrict,  if  there  is  on 
there  is  no  news|)a{N.T  pul)lishe<i  in  ha  id  school  district,  then  in  a  newspa])er  pub 
the  county  sent  of  the  county  in  which  such  school  or  some  part  thereof  is  situa' 
the  time  and  place  designated  in  the  notice  for  hearing  said  petition,  or  at  any  sul 
time  to  which  taid  hearing  may  be  postponed,  the  Supervisors  shall  hear  any  reaf 
may  be  submitted  for  or  against  the  granting  of  the  i)etition,  and  if  they  shall  de 
the  best  interests  of  the  school  district  named  in  the  petition  that  such  unsold  I 
canceled,  they  shall  make  and  enter  an  order  in  the  minutes  of  their  proceedii 
said  unsold  bonds  be  canceled,  and  thereupon  said  bonds,  and  the  vote  by  whi 
were  authorized  to  be  issui»d,  shall  cease  to  be  of  any  validity  whatever. 


HILL   FOR    KLKMESTARY    BOOK   ON   CIVIL   GOVERNMENT. 

The      Peiypfe      of      the      State      of       QUifornia,        Represented       in       .Se/m/* 

Assembly,     do    enact     as    follows  : 

Section  1.    The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  compile  or  cause  to  be  compi 
following  descriljed  text-book  for  use  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  viz. : 
elementar>'  lK)ok  on  the  ('ivil  (government  of  the  ITnited  States,  with  a  8()ecial 
■of  the  Ciovemraent  of  the  State  of  California. 

Sec.  2.  The  printing  of  said  elementary  book  on  Civil  Government,  provide 
-section  one  of  this  Act,  shall  be  done  by  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sup 
dent  of  State  Printing,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  three  of  an  Act  to  pro 
<T»mpiling,  illustrating,  clectrotyping,  printing,  binding,  copyrighting,  and  dist 
<*ertain  books  of  a  State  series  of  school  text-books  and  appropriating  money  the 
proved  March  J*),  1887. 

A^Ec.  3.     ThiHjAct  shall  take  effect  from  and  a^er  \V%  v'^^^i??. 
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]\apl'      of       the         .Slatf         "f      Oiiifarnm,         trpn-irnlftl       in       Stnxl--         i 
At^'ubli;    do    mafi    at   /,Mmu: 
1.    Al  iW  next  aniiunl  election  afb-r  llie  piiiwige  of  thU  Af't  fur  Scliool 
dirtiiclH  i>peRitin|i;  undBT  the  general  eicbool  kv  of  the  Ktate,  <ir  for  members 
f  EducatioD  or  School  Tnit<lees  in  any  irUj',  citv  uii<l  ruuo^,  or  incorporaled 
iithoriticsilii'rMf  whose  duly  it  k  to  call  siii-h  eloi^ion  ehnll,  in  the  method 
ibe<I  by  htw  for  the  sutmiiBMlon  nf  ilie  iiiieetion  of  rnuing  a  epocial  tax^  kiul 
pmviaona,  submit  to  the  cjusliKed  electors  of  nu.'h  dislriet  or  tily, 
!iic»r)>onteil  lo\m,  the  ijuvkIJod,  "Shall  iin  BDniial  lax  be  levied  for 
l-lHioks  for  tiw  nee  in  ihe  publit-  whools?" 
The  eleiiion  to  willeil  -hall  be  conducted  in  i^onformity  with  the  law  now 
pravid«d  for  the  holding  of  elections  for  gpcdal  lax  for  school  purposes. 
Al  aiwh  election  the  hallole  Khali  eoiilain  the  wordu  "annual  tax  for  free  tt 
rreafier  the  word  "yes"  orthewonl"ni 
ire  found  to  lie  in  the  affirmative,  then  the 
ition,  or  Triislees  of  nvliooU  in  any  eity,  < 
!  may  he,  ttbnll,  ii|Min  aiieCTtJiining  Hiid  volo 
:  cml  of  texl-books  needed  for  the  next  p 


'  shall  |irinl  or  write  t 
If  (he  majority  of  the  voles  eas 
■  ort>iecl»tri<<t,urtheBoard  of  Edi 
nirjuirittcd 


iner  |ii*<t'fiheJ  by  Invr,  e«liniE 
ir,  and  nnnaallj  iherearter,  hi 

cuiie  for  llie  next  ^un-eeding  year,  and  anniia'ly  tlierealter,  to  the  Hoard  of 
IV,  In  the  (M8C  of  all  diHlriela  opernting  under  the  i^nenil  tirhool  law  of  the 
Ir  uniieT  the  law  tor  the  KOTemnicni  of  any  city  and  county  thereof,  and  V 
if  Alilemien,  Cily  ('ouhl-iI,  Town  Trustees,  or  other  itffii^nt  whoBe  duty  it  no 
O  \e*y  taxes  for  the  use  of  said  dititrict,  in  Ihe  cam  of  eilies  and  incorporoleil 
rlio  shall  proceed  to  levy  the  tax  in  the  form  and  manner  now  prescribed  by  Uw, 
m  tkXCB  so  levied  shall  he  ronipnted  and  entered  on  the  nstoisinent  roll,  and  col- 
~n  the  laanner  now  preacrilied  for  the  computation,  entry,  and  collection  of  other 
■1  taxes  for  school  purposes,  and  when  so  collected  xlmll  be  kept  separate  anil  apart 
r  moneys  belonging  to  xaid  du<tricl,  or  eily,  or  city  and  eminty, 
•n.  and  shall  be  known  be  [lie  "Free  Text-Book  Fund." 

If  a  inijority  of  the  voles  eaal  arc  found  to  he  in  the  motive 
□  anbniitied  at  any  suhxequenl  annual  or  special  election  in  the  diHctetion  of 
fa  whose  duly  it  is  made  by  section  one  of  this  Act  to  aubtnit  such  question,  and 
a  majority  of  votes  cue!  nl  »ich  election  Hhall  be  found  to  be  in  (he  aBiriiutive, 
',  levy,  and  collection  of  money  required  ithall  take  the  roume  prescribed  ii 
M  four  of  this  Act ;  proridtil,  thai  no  such  election  shall  be  onlcred  oftener  than 
»  during  any  one  year. 
C  6.     Whenever  books  published   by  the  Htste  are  needed  in  any  city,  city  and  county, 

d  town  in  which  the  use  of  text-books  shall  have  been  divlared  free  as  des-     J 
«  fore^ing  sections  of  this  Act,  Ihe  Bonnl  of  Education  or  Trustees  of  sdioola 
city  and  county,  or  Incorporaled  town,  shall  cause,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
e  drawing  of  warrants,  a  warrant  to  be  drawn  upon  the  proper  Treasurer    , 
!r  of  county,  city,  city  and  county,  or  incorporated  town  against  the  "  Free  Test-  i 
k  roud"  belon^ng  lo  wid  cily,  city  and  county,  or  incorporated  town,  for  • 
^in^TuiufUie  Ulerk  or  Kecrc(ar>'  of  said   Hourd  nf  ICd»cti.\inn  in  TtuS 


In  re);nrH  U>  Ilie  lncml]<in  or  phange  of  locntioD  of  th«  wl 
le  for  other  tliin  u'liool  purpuMv, 
In  r^mni  lo  llie  piin.-lia«e  anil  sale  of  m'IkkiI  sitea. 

Id  r^nrd  to  pnuKcutini;,  willing,  or  cmopromiitiDg  any  liligalion  Id  wbl 
r  be  likd;  lo  betonie  en^i^,  and  maj  vole  moni 
[  eKi'wding  ant  bunitml  dollars  in  ony  one  ;«iu-,  for  any  of  these  purpcwes,  in  add 
it  wlii(4i  may  be  nused  b.Tllie  aale  of  distriet  school  property,  ai)dth*iai 
I  of  propertj  deatrnyed  by  Hk  ;  proridtd,  that  tbe  procMde  of  the  uunrance  of  the 
■nd  apparatiin  nhall  bepabl  inliithe  Library  Fund.  All  fiinilii  raided  by  thcnleor 
pr(ip«Ky  luay  be  disponed  of  by  direction  of  a  dislrirt  meeting.  District 
be  Mdjourned  from  lime  to  time,  an  fiiund  neceiwu-y;  and  all  voles  instructing  the 
of  Trii>liiv»  hIiuII  be  lakeit  by  ballot,  or  by  aye«  and  noes  vule,  as  the  meelin) 
■iMentitne. 

The  Biuinl  nf  TniBteeit  Khali,  in  all  vx'f*,  be  bound  by  the  instructlonH  of  the 
nieelinK  in  rexni^  <"  'he  tnibjei^  mentioned  in  ibis  wction. 

Section  sixteen   hundred  and   eighteen  of  tbe  Political  Codt  is 

Met.  is,    !iection   sixteen  hundred   nnd    Iwenly   of   the   rotitical   Code  ta 
^  Kiiiended  mi  >«  to  read  as  followB; 

lt(£0.     Writing  and   drawing   paper,   pens,   ink,   blacliboards,    blackboard    i 

7niyoiiB,  nnd  lead  nnd  slate  pencilft,  nod  ulhcr  neoemnry  supplies  for  tbeuselor  tlie 

itiuKl  be  fiimiahed,  under  the  direclion  of  the  City  Boards  nf  Kitucation  and  Bm 

I   Tmslee!<,  and  I'hargcs  therefor  must  be  audited  and  paid  hb  olher  cUunis  agi 

Hi'hool  Fund  of  their  distritrte  are  audited  and  paid. 

^Ei.  20.    Section   sixteen   hundred   and   thirty-six  nf  the   Political  Code  ii 
[  ttinendednoaa  lo  rcail  as  fulloH'ik: 

4  be  mode  under  oatli,  upon  blanks  furnished  by  the  I 
t'liiiD,  and  mubtahow : 
Pint,     Thenumberx.  age,  mex,  color  and  niitionalily  of  the  children  liHted. 
Stpond.    Tbe  nHmev  of  the  )iare>its  or  guatttians  of  said  childten,  arranged  a]^ 
cilly,  and  In  tbe  citie^^  ihe  number  and  street  uf  residence  must  Ik  given. 

TAinl.    Such  nihcr  lads  as  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  maj  da 
Fouiih.    The  Oukuh  Mamhal  shall  have  power  to  iidministcr  oallia  to  para 

Ftflh.     If  at  nny  lime  the  Su])erintenilenl  of  Schools  hns  reason  tobelieve  tint  a 
I   ff  port  has  nol  been  returned,  he  may  appoini  a  I  'enrniB  Marahnl,  ha*o  the  cenmi 
mil  the  com|ieniiatioo  for  tlie  tuime  shall  lie  audited  and  paid,  as  provided  in  nt^ 
,    thouBand  six  hundred  und  thirty-nine  of  Ihis  (Vide. 

Skt.  21,    ^ei'iion  Hixleen  hundred  anii  tlilrly-ninc  of   iJic  Political  Code  ia 
'   amfnded  m  tm  t»  read  as  followi> : 

1680,     The  comjienBnlion  of  Census  Marshal  must  lie  andited  und  paid  ai 
a  the  School  P'nnd  of  the  district  are  audited  and   paid ;  prot-iilni,  snch 
J   ahall  not  exceed  six  doliurs  per  day  for  litne  actually  and  netf»»u-ily  employa 
I  prBiiiled,/a<tUtr,  ihat  in  no  rase  shall  the  inmpeosation  be  computed  at  a  per 


riuiwi  hiiilieen  niuiie  it  sliiill  >■<•  i  'i  '  - '^i' ilii' luiiniy  HobH 

i    ilopt  pliiii>^  (ot  (lie  UiililiiiL,'  '  <:  .   ><.<->' Mrbiiildinx 

lit.'h  nhull  i-onie  witliio  tlic  i   '  I  -  -  ,  .,  i<|  r<]wn  the 

,n  witlitn  -Uly  rtnys  tn|,..n  ll.  ,  ,         J  ■■.   ■' .    J\.ynni  of 

.]ir.>irii:itioii-].    Tlie  lUani  ■.!  ^  ■]  ,  ■  .i-T      :i  I'l  ilit^rcupon 

..■.  ill  (lii>  iii«n««l)le  tnwp«n> 

1 1    for  pnrrliHsliiK  ii  lot. 


tlif  triii"iiri   u|iiii'i-I'rliiti'<llVir K{HvUI 

•unirx.  ill  ill.'  iviiiw  i>f  llii'  -  xmlv,  tlw  tllk-  In 
sec  Uiut  ibf  wiifh  i-f  rjiTi-irii'iidn  u  prnpftrly 

ll,  ]iiiJ  tilt"  Kminul,  |u-..[iprlj  (i-m-eii  .irwl  nnn- 
enlarge,  or  n-jmir  ,.uv  Uiil.ilng  nlrea.lj-  poO- 

.le  f^r  itw  |.iir|>«-.-\  uoil  in  llii>ir  ilU-rMfan 


U. .,.,..■!         . 

■  .unty  liourd 

.rK.1 
ft  11 

1  Itn- 
1^>    n 

nil 

on  10  fiimNIi  i.^  the  Douvl 
y  a.tiM  10  pny  iirt  of  thr 

woiry  lext4>0"l(B  (the  StUe 

lil.i(»<l»r,.>.l,I 

-.wnfwbioi, 

ilnpt«d),  to  ado))!  ukI  «ti- 

.„._ „_,. -ny  iiiimty  in  thiH  State  one  or  niore  Count; 

UMimI*  :  pr^inAfd,  that  b1  »ny  Kvnenl  elerlion  lield  in  bhcU  I'oiiniy  nXi/er  the  |ni»- 
Ad.  (he  mnjority  nf  »ll  tlie  vnl«ii  tiiHl  at  snch  elei'lmn  thall  be  in  favor  of 
landiMintiiniuiExilrh  t'ounly  llifjIiHchonl  or  Sihimlt  nt  theex]i«iiMi>rth«  H 

1,  The  Bo«r<t  of  Wuperviiwi*  miiy,  it  «ny  funeral  eieithn  lo  be  Iiclii  in  jnj 
filler  thirpiMaiCc  of  tbiH  Act,  lubmit  the  rinehtinn  tn  tlidqiiHliKeileleiinrHnf  «Mab- 
liCaanty  Ilisb  Schnol,  8ahl  elei.'liim  itbatl  be  rondni'tMi  in  llie  manner  prta- 
k  law  (^  rondiHlIng  eleulion'.  The  biil lots  at  itiioh  elcetiiiii  iih.ill  (imliiin  tho 
PFart'tiunly  High  Scbonl."  inilaguinnl  "lonmy  lli^h  Spbnil"],  It  shall  bx 
(«f  the  nfficors  i)f  laid  eleoiion  to  certify  ihu  rtwiill  lo  the  Coiinly  rlerk,  nod  if 
ir  uf  all  ll"'  vote*  rust  are  in  (be  affLrmiitive,  the  tViiiiity  flerk,  shall  rcconl 

ll   Itflbxll  be  the  duty  of  llif  [B<Niril  iif  SiiperviHi™],  within  twt-nty  days  after 

[,  In  locale  (he  M'hiwI  in  some  Hiiilable  iind  iimrenicut  plure  in  -siiid  citiinty. 

it  i-r  HiiIwrviMira]  «hall  nlwi  ei.tiiiiatt-  tlm  cost  of  piinhitniiiK  «  itiiitabic  Int, 

nhu^in?  'nr  the  piirchii.-^e  of  liiiildinK  and  lot]  mid  rumlNbinK  the  mme,  Ibr 


16<I5.  Inatruction  niuM  In>  given  in  the  riillowing  hrunrhidti  w  llic  Mrrcnil  gn 
which  each  itw.v  be  re^jaired,  Tin:  Rvuilinit,  writing,  orthoKnph}',  urithmelir.  gMRi 
igfHinmiir,  hixUtrr  of  the  Unileil  Slntcs,  elcnienbi  of  pli  VKinlogy  hqiI  liT)[ivni%  with 
instnictiinui  nn  lo  thv  nHliire  of  uk'Ohulk'  drinks  &nd  nnniitics  nn<l  thinr  pflbcis  up 
IkiiRum  ii):Weiu,  vwiil  music,  plcincntn  of  iKxik-kix^pintr,  indiMrinl  ilrawin^.  pi 
iloniologsr,  and  civil  imvernnii'nt. 

Sw-.  211.    8ivtuin  «ixtccn  hiindm)  mul  eitrlily-MO'ii  uf  llic  Pnlilii-al   I  txIcUt 

neBded  w  bm  in  rmd  m  follows : 

1687.     In  whnniB  Imvinfi  iimre  tlinn  iwci  a-aHiei'x  l>vf;iiim-rii  •Imli  !■'  tuiiglit  by  14 

Whn  111"?  hiid  al   laii'i  IW"  vmn."  tfxtH-rivnCf,  or  liv  XkhiiuI  School  (tiwJualts;  : 

Mumh  Icuchen  shiill  rnnk.  in  |>uint  ofMihiry.  with  th<Mc  nf  tlie  litBt  gnule. 


IDQti.     Kvcry  tcnclivT  in  tlie  piilJic  Mhtmln  niiKfl : 
mntf.     Iferore  lUhirininK  chiirgc  of  h  wliool,  flic  hi*  <-r  li.r  ccrtiliciiie  with  the  C 
tl]>«rlMeiulcnl. 

Sffond.  Bi^fbrv  t«kiiiK  chHr}(i>  of  h  iicIkhiI,  nnil  onv  wpck  befnre  cloniiuc » term  of  a 
ntily  ll)e  f 'nimty  Sii|>erinteiKleni  of  hui-Ii  ikci.  nxming  ihi-  dny  of  o{i«ininit  or  cloaii 
Thini.  Enforce  Ibp  miirnc  or«lii(iy,  ihc  ii«c  ••(  IcH-b'Bik's  itnil  iIip  mlm  nndi 
on»  procribed  forwhmla. 

FoarlA.  Hiill  [nipiU  to  a  >triot  uxiiDiil  for  dixiinlt-rly  rondni'i  on  the  W4y  ta am 
ihool'  on  lilt  plnyKmiinda;  or  during  m-en;  Mi'in-nd,  for  gcioil  cuiiic,  any  inipi) 
sbool,  nnil  rv|>or(  »iirli  Kiisjitnfiioii  to  the  Itoiinl  of  Triwuvx  or  I  'ity  Biurd  of  E(ll 
IT  raeiew.  If  miph  iirtimi  in  nol  ^nl^lJlinRl  by  llii-iii,  the  leuchiT  iimy  nppeal 
laiuily  Siip^rinienilcnt,  wUimc  dociHion  ihnti  be  Aiuil. 
f (ftA.  KtwiJ  II  HUilc  Sfh.Hil  RcKuHfr.  in  which  nhall  bi'  left  ni  the  clow  of  ilie  I 
Dport  iihowinK  pniKDimnic  of  rcritationK  nnd  clomaficiitionH  and  k"*^')!!:  offtli 
who  Ukvv  allvndnl  wbKd  at  but  tinu^  dnriiiic  the  xuhiKil  ynir. 

S/ilt.  Make  an  itnminl  rr|>un  to  tlit-  Cumity  Kniierintcmk-nt  m  the  tlmt- 
'BMnneT  nnd  <in  lhi<  lihinkH  )iret»'rihcd  hy  the  riii|ivriiit«ndeiil  nf  I'lihlic  InstnMiani 
toicher  nrhn  shnll  eiitt  nny  school  term  before  the  cIihv  of  tlic  whonl  your  «1m" 
npnrt  to  the  I'onniy  Sii|«rintciidml  ininii-dialely  after  llic  clnw  of  micIi  t«Ra 
Wachtr  who  mny  bv  tixchinic  iiny  iich«olutthe  mil  «f  the  whiail  yt«r  shatl,  in 
h«r  annmil  rejHirt.  iivlii  Ic  all  Htiilisii™  fiir  tlu-  untirc  school  yeiir,  noIwtlhManfl 
imriouB  njHirt  fnr  11  jairt  of  ihe  yuir. 

Scimth,  On  •<r  before  llie  thirty-Hntt  dny  at  Msy  of  cni-h  yenr  the  ttwhertf 
•chool  diftrii't.  or  principal,  where  there  is  one,  sha'l  n^imrt  to  thf  t'ounty  E 
«il  the  iMnie>  of  all  Iht  pupils  cDrolltKl  in  the  ffrunimur  sehwd  conrw  durin|[  tb»1 
.Khool  year, 

Eigluk.    Miike  such  other  report*  n»  niny  In-  required  by  the  Hnperinlende«  <rf 

liwtructiuD,  County  Cuperinlcndent,  Hoard  of  Tnisicra,  or  t'ity  Board  of  Edimtid 

Sw.  2«.    Settiuu  MJleen  himdml  loid    iiini'iy-niiic  of  the   IV.liiical  Cod*  Ih 


TATE  OFFICIAL  DEPAMTMENT. 

I  MdcalCode.  d.  See  Section  i6g6  Political  Code.  sub.  3.  also  Sec- 
I  don  J.  page  71,  School  Law.  e.  See  Section  1696,  Political  Code, 
I  sub,  ^,  also  page  74,  Rule  2.  School  Law.  /.  See  Section  1617,  sub.  i, 
ISKtion  1696,  sub.  3,  and  Section  1700  of  the  Political  Code. 


ELECTIONS. 

_'estion. — a.    Who  are  the  qualified  electors  of  a  school  district? 

Wi.  What  majority  is  legal  at  a  meeting  called  bj'  a  Board  of  Trustees 
Vthe  purpose  of  selecting  a  school  site  and  Ihe  purchasing  or  leasing 
Wsame,  and  the  building  of  a  school  house  thereon  ^  c.  Please  give 
*  n  of  holding  a  meeting  for  that  purpose  ? 

J  Ansver.^-a.  See   Article   3,  Section    i,  Constitution  of  California. 

■t  The  ordinary  majority  of  one.     c  See  Section   1617,  sub.  20  of  the 

iMical  Code, 


Qwilian. — a.   Is  a  teacher  of  a  district  school  and  a  member  of  the 
Utntnty  Board  entitled  to  pay  from  both  District  and  County?     b.  If 
^eCounty  Institute  holds  but  three  days  are  teachers  allowed  pay  for 
« (lays  ? 

Ansti'(T. — a.  The  law  provides  that  two  members  of  the  County 
I  Soard,  at  least,  must  be  teachers  holding  First  Grade  Certificates.  I 
I  ttink  this  fully  answers  the  question  in  connection  with  the  sections  of 
llkbw  which  provides  for  the  pay  of  members  of  the  County  Board. 
»  Teachers  should  be  allowed  the  time  to  go  to  and  from  the  Institulu- 
e  from  the  length  of  the  Session. 

2— 's  a  teacher  entitled  to  pay  for  any  holidays  that  may  occur 
I  iliiring  a  school  vacation  ? 

■If  a  teacher  is  paid  for  the  entire  twelve  months,  then  the  Trus- 
l«s  should  deduct  nothing  for  holidays.  If,  however,  you  pay  only 
Ii»  the  months  actually  taught,  then  the  teacher  cannot  claim  anything 
for  holidays  occurring  in  vacatinn. 


tJiHuty  Teachers'  Institutes  occ 
Merced  Co..  March  26  to  28. 
las  Angeles  Co.,  April  i  to  3. 
»Cntz  Co.,  April  1  to  5. 
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noma  Co.,  April  8  to  12. 
*ke  Co.,  April  23  to  26. 
El  Dorado  Co. ,  April  24  to  26. 
Solatio  Co.,  April  15  to  18- 
Plumas  Co,.  May  14  to  16. 
I  Tuolumne  Co..  first  week  in  juc 

I  Aauual  Joint  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Normal  Scho< 
1  occur  at  Chico,  April  9.  1SS9. 


HE  COVNTV  GOVERNMKNT  JULI.  AFpeCTISG   COUM 
SITERINTENDENTS'    SALARIES. 

fSeeond  Clais.     Alameda  —  Salarj-    of   Superiiilt-ndent.    $4,500 

;  office  to  be  kept  oi>eii  the  same  as  other  pnblic  offices  of  | 

i  Third  C/tis.     Saiita  Ciara— Salar\'  of  Superintendent.  $3,000 
f  Fifth  Class.     Las  Augele.s — Salary- of  Superintendent,  $3,000. 
9  Sixth  Class.     Sonoma— Salary  of  Superintendent,  $2,000,  perauatu 
f  £ievenlh  Class.    San  Joaquin — Salarj'  of  Superintendent,  $2,000  | 

•ghlh    Class.     Ne\'ada — Salarj-     of   Superintendent.    $2,000     | 
puni :  provided,  that  tf  he  should  engage   in  any  other  occupadoa 
fing  Iii.s  term  of  office  his  salarj'  .shall  only  be  $600, 
\Hlev€Hth  Class.     Humboldt— Salarj-  of  Superintendent,  $2,000. 
Tuvi/lh    Class.      Placer— Salarj-    of   Superintendent,    $1,800, 
travelling  expenses,  not  to  exceed  $300. 

Thirieentk  Class.    Napa-  -Salarj- of  Superintendent.  $1,600: />i 
he  shall   not  teach  school,  hut  shall  devote  his  entire  attention  to  t 
^Uties  of  his  office. 

[  FifheMth  Class.     Santa  CruK— Salary  of  Superintendent,  $i,Soo  p 
onm,  and  travelling  expenses  ;  provided,  he  shall  devote  his  enti 
SiUon  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 
\  NituUctUh  Class.     Amodor — Salarj-  $600  per  aiinuni,  and  $300  traw 
expenses.      Supervisors    may   increase   salarj-   to    $1,200.    ai 
^veiling  expenses  ;  provided,  he  shall  not  engage  in  teaching. 
i  Twenly-jirsl  Class.     Tulare — Salary  of  Superintendent.  $t.Soo  p 
'  ^innum. 

Twenty-second    Class.     Yuba — Salary  of  Superintendent.  $1,400  J 
annum,  and  Irarellitig  expenses. 
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Iwniy-fourth    Class.      Santa    Barbara — Salary    of   Superintendent 
$i'<,oo  per  annum. 
Tsmly-fi/th  Oass.     Shasta — Salary  of  Superinttndent,  $2,000  per 
I  uaum,  and  travelling  expenses. 

htHlfsei^eHth  Class.     San  Luis  Obispo — Salarv'  of  STiperintendent, 
\  iuw  per  annum. 

TwtHlr-eiglilh  Class.     Calaveras — Salary  Superintendent,  $1,000  per 
I,  and  $200  travelling  expenses. 

\  Class.     Sail  Mateo — Salary  of  Su}M;rintendent,  $1,500  per 
I,  and  travelling  expenses. 
'y-firsl  Class.     San  Diego — Salarjof  Superintendent,  $2,500  per 

rtr-f'o'irth    Class.     San    Ik'mardiuo — ^Salary   of   Superintendent. 
r  annum. 

tHrty-nin/A   Class.      Kern  and  Merced — Salary  of  Superintendents, 
p,jooper  annum. 

f  hriielh  Class.     San    Benito — Salary  of  Superintendent.  $1,500  per 
kamiin. 

I  Forty-Jirsl  Class.     Ventura  and  Sutler— Salary  of  Superintendents, 
b.KO  per  annum. 

I   F*riy-tourth   Class.      Mariposa— Salary  of  Superiutendent.   ?500  per 
m.  and  $roo  a.s  travelling  expenses. 


Xdtick  oi'  Ei.i 


ox  ov  Tri-stees. 


of  Election  of  Trustees  of  School  districts,  has  been  changed 
e/irsl  Sa/iirdav  in  Jatiti.  lo  Ihe /irsl  7'Hfsiiav  in  June.  See  Sec- 
593.  Political  Code,  Chapter  CLX. 


XOTICK   OF    E[.K' 


:  FOR  School  T.\x. 


After  May  21st.  1889,  the  polls  at  an  Election  to  raise  School  Tax, 
1st  be  opened  at  Sunrise  and  must  close  at  5  o'clock  1*.  m.  of  the  same 
J     See  Section  1 160,  Political  Code  as  amended  March  21st,  1889. 


Census  Marshal's  Report. 
n  Cities  must  include  in  Census  returns,   the  Street  and 
t  of  the  residence  of  parents   and   guardians,    as  well  1 
s  alphabetically  arranged.     See  Section  1636  Political  Code,  i 
I  Mauled  March  15th.  1889,  and  found  on  another  page. 


»1 
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'  ^"    ^  Notice. 

This  is  to  uotify  all  Superiuteudeuts  that  a  mau,  calling  himself  Mr.  j 
Stevens,  and  claiming  to  be  an  elocutionist,  has  been  discovered,  jwe- 
senting  a  forged  recommendation  from  me,  stating  that  I  had  heard  him 
read  before  the  '*  N.  E.  A.,*'  and  recommending  him  as  qualified  to  enter- 
tain and  instruct, 

I  have  never  seen  or  heard  such  a  person,  and  no  recommendations;.] 
purporting  to  be  from  me,  should  be  honored  unless  written  on 
official  letterhead. 

Ira  G.  Hoitt. 


Editorial   Department. 


We  publish  in  this  number  of  the  Journal,  the  amendments  to  the 
School  Law,  as  passed  by  the  legislature  which  has  just  adjoumed- 
With  a  copy  of  the  School  Law  of  California,  1887,  which  is  or  should 
be  in  every  school  district  library,  school  officers  and  teachers  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  determining  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  at  present  con- 
stituted. 

As  \ve  understand  it,  substantially  all  the  changes  were  discussed  aiK^ 
agreed  upon  by  the  County  Superintendents  at  their  biennial  meeting 
last  December,  so  we  are  confident  they  are  in  the  interest  of  our  schools. 


We  also  publish  such  amendments  to  the  County  Government  Bil^ 
as  affect  the  salaries  of  County  Superintendents.  It  is  gratifying  ^^ 
know  that  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  recognized  by  o^^ 
wise  law  makers  as  being  in  reality  a  county  officer,  and  thus  is  entitl^^ 
to  the  same  consideration  for  traveling  expenses,  etc.,  by  the  CouO-*^ 
Board  of  Super\'isors,  that  other  count>'  officers  are.  The  increase  '^^ 
their  salaries  is  simply  an  act  of  lardy  justice.  Why  one  county  oi 
should  receive  as  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  his  services,  as  the 
intendent  did  hundreds,  is  one  of  those  questions  which  was  more 
apprehended  by  the  ward  politician,  than  by  the  ordinary  citizen. 


•  Besides  the  above  mentioned  legislative  enactments  which 
laws  by  virtue  of  the  Governor's  approval  and  sig;nature,  we  pu1>l 


r  STATE  OFFICIAL  UEPARTMVJiT.  -lai 

I  b4  lit  moiithi  •luring  tlie  m-xi  prtt'iiiioK  M.'huol  \<mi.     A  HiBirii.-t  wliidi  u  preventoU 

11*^  "I'iKl,  It  liivvailing  eiuileiuii.'  from  niiiiiilHini>i>>  »  evhool  for  llie  lenph  of  timi: 

I  ^kMti  In  tlii»  Hn-iinn,  » iiererllieIcA  vntitlnt  lo  iU  iii)]>ortiQnmei>l  of  Slate  und  couatf 

■dunl  runiFti, 

I  Ih'.  ID.    Sniluii  i-i|;iiUvn  hiinilrcil  and  sixlj-iiiui.'  nt'  tlif   I'ollticiil   C'xie  IB  hereby 

^mlfl  HI  an  Ui  ri'nil  at  folluwn,' 

■  tWh    Anjr  Stale,  roiuttr.dr  citrHiiilcniintr  Sniwrititviuk'nt,  or  imy  Stale,  i-uunt/,  or 

Hfiad<i>mit/  ItaaTd  tif  Eiliwatioii,  who  shall  ticiie  ■  ivrtifiraie  or  iti]ilnniii,  i^xricift  as 

^WU  fer  hi  ihia  title,  iJiull  Iw  fcnillj'  iil'  a  TnuidoiiiiMDOr. 

Hat  It.    Swtioii  i'i)chtc«n  lianitrnl  ami  a-vnity-tlirort  of  thi-  I'olitical  Onje  is  hereby 

^HM  to  Bs  In  roul  an  roUoxH: 

^pA    En-ry  oflicur  imj tiding  KwreWriwaiMl  Ai«>iiitiuit  Kwrewrifs  ol'BoBrilKnrEdtKfl- 

B|tL tiuu^w]  with  the  iieritii'mHiin'  ofiliitiai  under  the  pnlvi!^ions  of  tliis  i'ha)i(er,  nisy 

^BUtrr  and  uerlif J  "kIIu  relaliiiK  in  nffiivrn  or  r>ffici»l  nwlttMKifnieeniingpiililii.'iKbiMilm. 

^Bh  ii.    .■Wtlon  (■j);hiu'n  biintlnil  and  <'iKlity  of  the  Politiml  L'nde  \»  lioreby  nmenclMl 

HlU  ruul  »f  fullown; 

^pU   Till-  Uuuid  of  TrUBU-vs  or  any  Seliriol  Dixtrirt  nmy,  whiii  in  llicir  Judxeiiietit  it 

^felMMr.  miii  iniixt,  itixm  |Wliil(iii  of  n  nuijoTily  iif  the  hernia  of  fiitiiilicH  mnding  in  the 

BHn  isUin  elii'.iicai  and  imbinil  tu  iheelwloifof  ihediKlni'l  wlielht-rihe  Immls  uf  such 

^Bfashall  Iw  b«u«(  and  wild  tiu  the  |iiii'^iw.-  uf  nuHiiiK  iiKiiiey  for  pmvlinsiiiu  ii^hnol 

^RMd  Wiiildinii  w  )uin'ltB>iiiiK  >"><:"■* '"<">'  "i-hiH'l  liiiiiwi,  and  itiipplviiifr  the  tame 

HifoniiiiTf.  iiecistnr/  a|niai»iii».  iind  inipruriiiK  ihe  Kroiiiids,  mid  for  li<|iiidatiiii:  any 

^■Mnew  alniuly  iiicunwl  fir  '"■•li  |iiir]H>HiHi. 

Bk  4.~L     A  uew  Motion  I"  licivliy  ndded  to  ihu  Ptililii^l  Cixlv.  I»  lie  kni>wii  no  M.i'lioii 

^pMn  htllHlr«l  mill  •«rTqitr-»ii>  vihI  I»  riiid  as  fidlowir 

^KL    Aiii'  fOfinlHT  iiT  u  <  ninily  lUuril  i>r  Kiliieutiini  wlin  slmll.  exeepi  in  iIh-  r<vul««- 

^■nf^udr  in  ihf  |>iiMi<-  whiHik  i.'..'li  »iiy  rU-^~i  where  |«iiiil>  ;.!<■  i;ii.-ii  -ihvIbI 

^Hnrtiliiiih-.  •bidl  l«'.lei'..M'.lL;iMii>  'i.-nKf 

^^balwlll-rilei'liintl  vm-iKii.      \.>  .  i-nllir:,!.'  .I...li    1..  .      .:;■.     .1.,.:,.    i,iwi,„ 

^k  Bisnl  i>(  Kihienlioii. 

Hl-U  S«iii«n  eiitlili«-o  liiiiirlrv,!  :.ii,l  -.'Miiiy-iiint  ul'  l)ii'  l-nliluiil  I  ..Ie  i-  lu'rehy 
Hhalnt  to  ■•  111  nwd  a>  follmrA; 

BKu.  'IV  .•tli-rhiK  "f  uiiy  vnhmlili'  IhiiiK  lu  iiiiy  inemluT  ul'  n  Ikmnl  nf  KdmiiTiiiii, 
HPIiAr  iiitrnl  llii-rvliy  10  iiillilfitiv  hi'  rtHiiiii  in  rewinl  1/1  llir  umiiliiii;  nf  iiily  luu'herV 
■itilr,  ilir  a|i|>,iiiilnu'iit  uf  any  !!■*  her.  SiijiiTiiilenilt'nl,  iir  iilher  oHiirr  or  einjihijrr, 
V<&i)riiiMi  i>f  uiiy  )eiii-ln«ik  or  ilie  iiiiihiiix  of  »iiy  cimir^i-I  Id  wliieh  llie  WnmrA  of 
^Vitiiin  Iif  (r|ili>|i  he  uii  iiivnilirr  'hull  In-  a  iwrly,  or  ilic  arei!|itaiiiv  liy  miy  iiK-iii)ier of 
■wNl'ir  KiliuWiini  of  1117  faliial'le  iliiiix.  «iili  eornifrt  intent,  ^all  lie  n  nii-nleiiiuinor, 
Kn«*tilr  a.  \k  iirni  jimvidtil.  Ani  |»r«.ii  may  <|e  e..iii|«lled  to  i™iifi-  in  any  Uwfal 
^NaiotiiHi  iirjndieial  iiroiualhit!  :nniiiwt  any  |.H.'rKoii  who  may  he  HiiirKPil  wtah  iwy 
lMh»ilnrriM  in  iIiib  wiHiiHi,  awl  "hull  not  lie  |wnnilled  I'l  williold  his  Iwlinxiuy  a|n» 
Bhrnwd  Hint  ii  iiiar  iTiiiiiiwti-  liimwH',  or  '•iihJRoi  him  l«  )n)hlii'  infHiny;  hiii  Htmb  uati- 
h^  •hail  mil  anerwunU  In:  iiHeil  tixKitist  liim  in  any  jiidiinal  proen-diti);,  cKuept  Jbr 
Bni;  in  i[iriii|{  nii'li  irMitnoiiy.     .\iiy  euiitmul  or  uppoiDtment  obtained  fnini  a 

I  iie  void.     Any  Countj- Bonnl  of  Sinierriwon^oi 
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Spcnccrian  Steel  Pens  are  the  Best  for  School  Us*. 
mim,  BLAKElMl  go.,  Publish 
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Ki^B  BABKAa.lL  D..  tTo^HKC  ol  OpthjJmulogir  mnd  Otologj. 

^*"H  B.  WTTHt  M.  D..  ProlJMtrfMicromipjindOailoCT- 
tr  BIBB0N8,  iK,  M.  D-.I'Tafnor  <X  Obnelrio  w>0  DlKua  ol 
til  A.  DOUGLASS,)*- D..Fn>lcMarul  CUnlal  Sumrr. 
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IWO.  N.  B,  Vnittmm  ol  »Jji.«dI€i(!J. 

tPUnUtEK.')!.  D..'PMl«Brot  AuIoinT. 

— >E8  B.  STEIOJC,  H.  B..  t-nltmot  of  MkUrte  Uslic 

I.  O.  I.  POTTXfa,  H.  D.,  (Tofcuoi  irf  Ui«  IMncipW  >nu  mcuc 
Jft  r.  MOKSE.  M.  IL  AMnwt  to  Uw  Chur  at  CllDinl  SuniiCT 
fc  WBtrWELL,  H.  D.,  UJnucI  to  the  Chur  ol  Obuniia. 
PLCs  K,  FARHUU,  M.  &.,  DemontCnwr  dI  Aiuuunx- 

T  ABRAMa.  M.  fa..  ItanoBitrUot  ol  P^OwIokj-. 
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THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  SERIES. 

By  JAMKS  JOHONNOT. 

Aathor  irf  "  Prindpl™  nnd  Proctite  ofTenchina."  "Gn)G™pli'cal  Reado,"  ".Bow  WcIJ«i 

New,  Graded,  Instructive  and  ScientificallV  Correct, 

No.  I,     Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs,  and  other  Friends.     lor   LitUe  Folks. 

96  pages. 
No.  3.     Friends  in  Festhcrs  nnd  Fur  and   other  Neighbors.     For  Yonng  } 

lamo.     140  pages.  I 

I  Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fim  and  some  others.     For  Boys  widl 
I2mo.      23U  pa;jfs. 
Some    Curious    Flyers,    Creepers    and    Swimmers.       (Intemi«d 
llmo.     J 20  pages. 
No.  4.     Neighbors  with  Claivs  and  Hoofs  and  their  Kin.     For    Young    Pi 
I3mo.     J56  pages.  j 

No,  5.  Glitnpses  of  the  Animate  World;  Science  and  Literkttire  of  Si 
History.     For  School  or  Home.     i2mo.     414  pages.  I 

These  Readers  have  recently  been  adopted  on  the  suppi emen lory  list  of  Stanil 
Marin,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Yolo,  Monterey,  Yuba,  Sonoma,  LaJce,  Butte,  ^ 
Clara.  Shasta.  Santa  Cruz.  Del  Norte,  San  Benito.  Fresno,  Amador,  Td 
Mendocino.  Humboldt,  El  Dorado.  Tuolumne,  San  Diego,  Veotuia,  Ifi 
Sierra,  Sacramento.  Alameda,  Lassen.  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara  C 
ties,  as  welt  as  by  the  City  of  Oakland  and  others. 

An  Inipanian  of  th»c  book*  nil!  shoir  thit  thcj  arc  pn^rasiTC  Inchanctct:  UialtlH 
cCMlft  iMsons  Bre  ill  rounded  Upon  home  expirjence;  ihat  Int  stainacnu  «re  «ciratiG<ii| 
RCt ;  Ibm  the  Drtangeiucat  ciFtlie  topio  unconiciouily  lends  to  (heir  proper  claKiGcUliiN 
■toly,  vcne,  aod  docriptian  are  happily  lilendcd,  and  thai  Ihc  nroblem  ot  Ihe  r«)stlooi<a 
ingaod  aludy  ii  praclicalJy  solved.  1 

THE  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

By  JAMES  JOHONNOT. 
Book  L— Grandfather's  Stories.     For  Little  Folks,     (lo  press.) 
BOOK  II. — Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds.     For  Boys  and  Girls. 
Book  III,  Part  I.— Stories  of  our  Country. 

Port  II.— Stories  of  Other  Lands, 
Book  IV,  Part  1.— Stories  of  the  Olden  Time.     (In  press.)  ' 

Part  IL— Ten  Great  Events  in  Hbtory. 
Book  V. — How  Nations  Grow  and  Decay,    (In  press.) 
A  Geographical  Reader.- 

tiouB,  from  the  best  writers  iu  English  L 

to  meet  the  wants  of  geographical  students  a 

classes.     By  Jambs  JoHONNOT,  author  of  "  P 

ing."      ixrao.     Cloth.     418  pages. 
A  Historical  Reader. 

A  Collection  of  eirtracls  representing  the  purest  Historical  Litcratmc  tl 
been  produced  in  the  difTerfnt  ^tnpes  of  our  literary  development,  from  thei 
of  Clarendon  to  the  era  of  Macnulev  and  Prescott  By  HENRY  E.  T 
H,  A.     l2mo,     345  pages.  I 

T).  .A-^'FLETOISr  &c  CO.,  Publisbenj 

DORVILLE  LIBBY,  Manager. 

3oo  Post  Street,  San  Frandaco,  ^ 

XSW  YORK. 
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PJQFIC  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

Ogkia!  Organ  ef  Ikt  Department  of  Publie  Instmetinn. 


VA  TION     AND     EXPERIMENT    ESSENTIAL      IN 
PEDAGOGICAL  INQUIRY.  (/} 


'Two  educators  whose  pedagogical  views  are  generally  supposed  to 
t  iamctrically  opposite  have  strongly  advocated  observation  and 
iptriment  in  the  study  of  children.  At  the  Saratoga  meeting  of  the 
tanci!  of  Education,  in  speaking  of  the  "method  of  pedagogical 
i^uif)'."  Mr.  Harris  said,  "  here  too,  stands  the  new  scientific  spirit 
niy  to  make  special  investigation  into  the  processes  and  results  of 
Bniction  in  the  special  branches  of  the  course  of  study  and  ascertain 
acUy  what  the  pupil  gets  from  each  branch.  The  psychological 
puficanceofeach  branch  being  ascertained,  what  an  immense  concourse 
problems  propounded  in  our  age  would  be  solved.  So  will]  regard  to 
(dhxls.  What  an  opportunity  on  the  one  hand  for  inventory  and 
iSdficatkHi,  and  on  the  other  for    close,  careful,  analytical  experi- 

hdiscussing  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Hall  said,  "  Pestolozzi,  Froebel, 
lolart  and  all  who  in  modem  times  have  added  anything  whatever 
fpavaneiit  value  to  the  repertory  of  educational  methods,  have  done 
Ik  a  direct  result  of  more  or  less  systematized  observation  of  child- 


'   »M  THE  PACIFIC  KnrcATIoyAL  JOUHSAl. 

Ver>-  Utile  experimental  pedagogical  work  has  been  doafl 
1  America.  I'ublk-  attention  was  lirst  directed  toil  through  the  inv 
gation.s  of  Ur  Hall  upon  the  Boston  school  children.  He  found  that  ■ 
teen  per  cent  of  them  had  never  seeu  a  cow  or  a  lieu,  twenty-two  per  c« 
worm,  forty-seven  per  cent  a  pig,  sixty  per  cent  a  robin,  sixty-five 
cent  an  ant.  seventy  per  cent  a  crow  etc.  1 1)  A  consideration  of 
subject  of  reading  shows  the  value  of  such  experimental  invesligati 
On  entering  school  the  child  should  read  from  a  book  contaia 
mainly  words  which  come  within  hisexperience,  otherwise  the  syml 
will  mean  nothing  to  him.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  have  found 
what  he  already  knows.  Experiment  is  rendered  still  more  necess 
from  the  fact  that  words  standing  for  objects  outside  of  the  chi 
experience  must  also  be  taken  up.  Those  standing  for  objects  wl 
the  imagiuation  can  truly  represent  out  of  material  in  its  possesi 
should  be  selected.  Pictures  are  of  assistance  in  this  connection 
Mr.  Hall's  investigations  showed  that  from  these  pictures  it  is  q 
possible  to  g«t  very  false  ideas.  Several  children  on  being  asked  I 
large  a  cow  was.  said  it  was  so  large,  that  is,  about  an  inch  and  a  hal! 
length.  They  had  certainly  seeu  the  cow  on  the  fifty-first  page  of 
First  Reader.  State  Series.  Experiments  upon  children  show  n 
and  more  that  "  words  in  the  book  can  be  rightly  interpreted  only 
proportion  to  the  antecedent  experience  of  things. 

Experiments  regarding  pupils'  information  are  as  much  needed 
higher  as  in  lower  grades.  An  examination  of  almost  any  text-bO 
to  ascertain  what  information  is  assumed,  followed  by  some  piactk 
test  to  learn  whether  the  pupils  possess  such  infonnation,  would  slio 

II  doubt  not,  that  fifty  per  cent  do  not.  On  completing  the  book,  if 
Baine  pupil  were  again  tested  to  see  how  much  of  the  new  subject  I 
been  as.similated,  we  should  find  out  whether  those  persons  are  ri{ 
who  advocate  the  simplification  of  text -books  and  methods. 
As  world  knowledge  reaches  the  mind  through  the  senses,  1 
Important  to  know  more  of  their  coudition.  A  seemingly  defective  se 
sometimes  means,  doubtless,  an  undeveloped  .sense.  This  would  demi 
special  training  without  which  much  of  the  instruction  will  be  I< 
When  there  is  a  defect  in  the  organ  itself,  if  passible,  the  mechancial 
should  be  immediately  given.  Since  the  observing  powers  strengtl 
ivith  age,  a  nearsighted  person  who  puts  on  gla.sses  late  in  life  fi; 
himself  giving  little  attention  to  distant  objects.  Moreover 
nearsighted  child  loses  much  valuable  information  if  he  goes  wi 
Thus  he   grows  up  with   little  or  no  real   acquaintance 


^^^^^^B  pkhagooioal  inquihy.  s» 

HUb  *n  trees.  Thai  aesthetic  culture  which  comes  from  constantljr 
\  kwikitig  upon  clf>U(l)<  and  distiiiit  objects  will  also  be  lacking.  Not 
1  «ly  will  cxi>enmeiits  iipoa  iiiyopy  lead  Ui  the  assisting  of  children 
\  «lu>  ace  alscMly  neaisighted,  bat  abto  to  ascertaining  why  there  sliotild 
B  W  in  npjKrT  grades  a  larger  jjercentage  of  children  who  are  uearsigbted. 
HVptA  this  time  the  reasons  given  have  heeu  purely  physical,  position 
^B^f  bnily.  distance  at  which  book  is  held, etc.  Careful  observations  are 
^Micdcd  lo  see  whether  nearsightedness  i»  not  quite  as  often  due  tu  the 
^I^Biat  the  course  leads  the  ntajority  of  the  children  to  reflection  too 
^^^ft.  Unnatural  introspection,  reacting  on  the  sense  organs 
^^^^■llicm  as  much  as  it  does  the  mind.  Thi.s  thought  was  first 
^^^Hited  by  a  study  of  two  sisters  who  came  under  my  observation. 
^^^Hnrc  the  nearsightedness  of  the  one  was  due,  not  so  mtioh  to 
^^^Hil  conditions,  as  to  the  fact  that  her  .studies  had  made  her 
^^Hnrally  reflective. 

^^^^b  Wiltse's   experimenLs    mj   in    the  Boston    schools  show    that 

^^^Bblindiiess  is  sufficiently  wide-spread  to  demand  attention.     She 

^^^HiStre  hundred  and  thirty  pupils  on  certain   monosyllables,    Unly. 

^■ftfy-ibur  heard  all.      Miss  WilLse's  results  explain    a   class  of  stories 

^■^  which  we  are  all  acquainted.      A   pupil  is  asked  the  typical  shape 

I^Hkcontiuents.     He  replies  "All  are  triangular  except  Africa  and  that 

^^^^dnped."     Another  is  told  to  give   the  distinguishing  mark  of  a 

^^^Bmte.     He  says,  "It    has  twenty-four  backbones  aud  an  eternal 

^^^Hm."      Another  is  examined  as  to  the  structure  of  the    human 

^^^Bmd  aays,  "It  consists  of  the  &kull  which  encloses  the  brain,  (if 

^^^■faany),  the  thorax  holdihg  the  lungs,  the  abdomen  containing 

^Bvprev/i."     Many  of  those     'quaint  definitions  of  words"   given  by 

Filvl  Twain  in  "English  as  she  i.s  taught"  may  also  be  explained  by 

■  *a«itd-bUuduess.    The    investigations     of  Miss   Wiltse  furnish  good 

I    QliLHtrntions  of  the  immediate  value  of  experimental  work.    Five  of  the 

[    'Aildrcn  examined  were  so  succe.s.sful  in  their  work  that  the  teacher  had 

I    giveu  tiiem  back  seats,  nut  having  observed  that  they  watched  the  move- 

OiBitsofUer  lips  very  attentively. i    The  experiment  showed  that  they 

*:wilil  not  hear  tones  twelve  feel  away  and  they  were  accordingly    given 

6wi  seats.     Miss  Wiltse  became , so  much  interested  in  a  child  of  seven 

rniB.who  was  supposed  to  be  feeble-minded,  but  who,  out  of  pity  had 

'««  retained  in  the  kindergarten,  that  she  took  it  to  the  aurist,   Dr. 

Qircnct  Ithike,  for  examination.     He  found  that  trouble  with  the  inner 

■  bkdearly  caused  a  deafness  which  had  arrested  mental  development, 

s  put  under  treatment  and  sent  to  the  school  for  deaf  mules 
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In  tWs   State  there  are  many   inmates  in  the  lustitution  for  FcebV^ 
Minded   Children,  I  am  told.     If  ihe  law  here  is  the  same  ys  in  several 
other  Stales,  it  requires  no  special  examination  of  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
applicants  for  admission.     This  is  wrong.      The  above   investigatioctaj 
show  that  a  defectii-e  or  diseased  sense  organ  may  give  the  appearance 
of  being  feeble   minded,   to  one  whose  brain  is  not  seriously  afiede^ 
The  affected  sense  organ  of  such   a  one  needs  to  be  treated   by  a  skilly 
ful  physician,  and  the  child   placed   where  it  can  be  taught  to  gain,! 
le.ist,  a  part  of  its  knowledge  through  the  other  senses. 

In  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  the  general  use  of  natural  gas  as  all 
really  requires  the  giving  of  greater  attention  to  the  examination  n 
development  of  the  lowest  sense — smell,  since  it  is  the  only  sa 
through  the  aid  of  which  destructive  explosions  may  be  avoided.  I 
ver>'  recent  arrival  here  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  say  that  ( 
proximity  to  Chinatown  makes  it  desirable  for  purposes  of  prote 
t  we  give  at  least  some  attention  to  the  development  and  cultr 

this  organ. 

To  show  I  am  really  in  earnest  in  this  matter.  I  shall  relate  my  e 
perience.      At  various  times  I  have  made  experiments  upon  pupils  I 
work  in  the  chemical  laboratory  which  have  led  me  to  believe  that  tl 
average  uneducated  nose  is  not  able  to  do  the  work  we  have  a  right  V 
expect  of  it.     I  have  passed  a  liquid  to  the  metribers  of  a  class  and  a 
them   if  they  were   able  to  smell   the  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  ' 
rotten  eggs.     Out  of  several  hundred  examined,  seventy-five  per  c« 
could  smell  it  distinctly  though  neither  experienced  chemists  nor  a 
ful  chemical  analysis  detected  a  trace  of  il. 

Not  only  do  tlie  senses,  those   direct  avenues   to  the  mind,  needs 
araination.  but  also  the  countless  external  and  internal  physical  o 
tions  which  affect  the  development  of  the  body,  and  therefore  of  G 
mind. 

Recent  experiments  (s)  of  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Hicks  in  the  kindei 
schools  of  Boston  show  that  the  mind  must  be  examined  to  find  « 
has  been  conveyed  to   it   by  the  senses.     Mrs.  Hicks  had  each  t 
knead   a  clay  ball  and   stick   a  toothpick   into   the   right  side, 
asked  each  to  draw  the  object  just  as  it  looked. 

All  drew  a  circle  and  a  staightline,  but  scarcely  one  had  the  1 
pick  on  the  right  side  of  the  ball.     Some  had  it  running  straight  i 
the  hall,  some  straight  down,  some  to  the  left,  and  others  diag^na 
several  entirety  through,  and  others  not  touching  the  ball  at  alL 


prtJtionof  these  experiments  upon  much  older  pupils  brought  like  re- 
iulB.  People  who  are  unable  to  draw,  sometimes  talk  as  if  it  were  a 
acre  matter  of  the  hand.  Do  not  these  experiments  show  that  iuabil- 
iiytodraw  may  possibly  arise  from  inability  to  observe? 
Certain  recent  investigations  (fl)of  Mr.  Edmund  Noble  prove  that 
ihstnalion  and  experiment  may  .suggest  valuable  methods  of  putting 
liie  child  in  possession  of  world  knowledge.  He  tabulated  children's 
(nors  in  pronunciation  with  a  view  to  finding  out  the  law.  He  found 
Biat  sounds  mo,st  accurately  and  soonest  uttered  are  those  whose  for- 
itton  is  most  obvious  as  a  process.  Since  sounds  are  pronounced 
her  in  the  throat,  or  in  the  posterior  or  anterior  part  of  the  mouth, 
\as  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  children  give  the  dental  and  labial 
ids  best.  Why?  Previous  experiments  have  shown  that  perfec- 
of  sound  depends  upon  the  vividness  of  percept,  vividness  of  re- 
^nttpt.  and  masterj-  of  speech  organs.  The  last  two  would  be  as 
Bktly  to  be  as  penect  in  one  set  of  organs  as  another.  There  might 
ka  liifference,  however,  in  the  vividness  of  the  percept.  The  atten- 
fon  with  which  a  bright  child  watches  the  teacher's  mouth  in  learning 
ords  proves  that  he  also  tries  to  use  the  sense  of  sight.  That  he 
ttweds  is  proved  by  his  learning  dentals  and  labials  first,  that  is,  those 
in  which  the  mouth  movement  is  most  evident.  Such  infonna- 
if  pedagogical  value  since  it  leads  the  teacher  to  insist  on  at- 
telion  to  the  mouth  movement  in  the  pronunciation  of  difficult  words. 

Otsen'ation  and  experiment  may  also  be  of  assistance  jn  the  deter- 

WMion  of  the  best  method  of  presenting  a  subject.     Suppose  a  child 

to  be  taught  something  regarding  the  classification  of  things,  and  a 

wn   plant,  say  a  cabbage  rose,  is  chosen  for  the  purpose.     Rosmini 

IJ  suggests    three  possible   methods,  to  follow    no  order;   to  take  the 

from  the  individual  to  the  larger  and  yet  larger  class,  until  he  is 

to  the  knowledge  of  the  genera  of  plants';  or  to  let  him  pass 

general  to  the  particular,  that  is,  first  take  the  cabbage  rose 

of  a  plant  and  lead  him  to  the  smaller  and  yet  smaller  class. 

Lily    to   the    individual    plant — the   cabbage    rose.       The    first 

nworthy  of  consideration,  the    second  supposes  the  child 

Otserves  difTerences.  the   third  likenesses.      Rosmini   regards  the 

list  OS    the  best  method.     Some    experienced    teachers  insist  that  the 

ccond  method  is  best.     Wlien  experiment  has  determined  whether  a 

lltid  on  being  presented  to  a  cabbage  rose  sees  something  resembling. 

r  sothethiag  different  from  other  plants,  all  will  agree  on  the  same 
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Ill  Sartor  Resar t us,  Carl yle  says.  'Tt  is  the  duty  of  the  philosophf 
to  iii>te  down  with  accuracy  the  characteristic  circumstances  of  his  t 
ucation,  what  furthered,  what  hindered,  what  in  any  way  modified  ji.' 
U  this  were  done  in  case  of  persons  having  a  decided  bias  or  even  a 
tho»,:of  amore  rounded  developtneat,  and  Xherx.  records  « 
additional  knowledge  would  l>e  gained  conceniiiig  the  most  rations 
:  of  study  and  traiuing.  One  has  but  to  read  the  study  1 
cis  Gallon  made  of  Kngljshmeu  of  science  < « 1  to  be  convinced  < 

Before  a  given  course  of  study  can  he  adeijuately  tested.  maturiC 
must  have  been  reached,  hut  since  "play  is  a  freely  active  represent! 
lion  of  the  iuner  life,"  the  general  tendency  of  any  course  e 
almost  immediately  deiemiined  by  obser%'ing  pupils  in  their  IdfiOV 
hours.  I  confess  I  regard  the  way  in  which  older  pupils  employ  tfaei 
thoughts  when  not  immediately  engaged  in  study  as  the  severest  criticis 

bfaat  can  be  made  upon  present  educational  methods. 

^^  A  recent  study  ( » )  of  an  ex-teacher,  Mr.  John  Johnson  Jr. 

the  moral  condition  of  boys,  suggests  valuable  expenmeutat  work  in  t 
direction  of  morals.  He  finds  that  boys  love  dirt,  delight  in  "blood  ai 
thunder  stories,"  tell  lies  without  fear,  and  take  pleasure  in  annoyii 
and  even  destroying  animals.  If  further  study  substantiates  these  co 
elusions,  the  origin  of  such  propensities  must  be  learned,  so  that  tl 
minds  of  boys  may  be  set  to  work  upon  those  things  which  will  call  fori 
the  same  powers  and  in  their  influence  be  more  elevating  morally.  M 
Johnson's  notion  that  boys  are  in  a  savage  state  but  will  develf^  into: 
civilised  condition  by  the  age  of  sixteen,  however  interesting  t 
theory,  will  l>e  practically  ignored.  Re.searches  in  pbysiologj-  hiv 
shown  in  a  general  way,  that  the  human  body  passes  through  low* 
forms  in  its  development,  but  researches  in  psychology  have  not  sfaowi 
that  mental  or  moral  evolution,  unaided,  isi  commensurate  with  physicil 
If  this  were  proved,  education,  at  least  that  part  of  which  has  to  it 
with  the  leading  out  of  the  mind  aud  soul,  would  be  much  la| 
necessary. 

The  desirability  of  the  kind  of  investigation  under  discussion 
more  readily  seen  when  the  special  problems  of  the  school  room  a 
mentioned.  Nearly  all  will  agree,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  impossible 
decide  on  the  best  supplementary  reading,  the  best  position  in  writJn 
the  best  method  of  ventilating  a  given  room,  the  best  time  of  day  for 
given  subject,  the  proper  length  of  recitations  and  school  hours,  ti 
propriety  of  having  a  recess,  etc.,  etc.,  without  observation  and 
penmeai. 
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Observition,  however,  should  not  l>e  limited  to  the  special  problems 
flf  the  school  room.  That  teacher  who  has  made  such  a  careful  studv 
dT  children's  collections  (s)  of  stanip.-t,  buttons,  stones,  tobacco  tags, 
(tc.elc..  and  shown  that  tl>e  instinct  to  collect  is  almost  universal,  has 
I  Dade  a  discovery  of  great  pedagogical  value.  The  educational  impor- 
I  mce  of  what  may  appear  at  first  purposeless  observation  is  seen  by  con - 
litderiiig  something  that  was  long  since  observed  of  children,  namely, 
nm  ihey  have  ' "  a  longing  for  the  far  off,  the  strauge,  and  the  wonder- 
■H"  Rosencranz  explains  this  fact,  by  showing  that  all  culture 
■nders  it  necessary  for  the  mind  to  make  itself  foreign  to  itself.  This 
Btpur£aiit  principle  having  been  deduced,  the  intelligent  teacher  seeks 
HinnlHMly  it  in  his  methods. 

H  MMCover,  observation  and  experiment  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable  in 
^bu  lUc>'  will  increase  the  interest  of  teachers  in  such  researchen  in 
^■^(dogy  as  are  constantly  being  made.  The  fact  that  educational 
^^bb  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  publish  immediately  the  results  of 
^^■tkiit  psychological  investigations,  shows  that  teachers  do  not  feel 
^PJUed  to  keep  abreast  of  the  subject  which  they  are  supposed  to  ap- 
A^  so  carefully.  For  example,  the  researches  of  Cattell  upon  the 
-Wnan  letters  ( i  o)  have  not  yet  been  noticed  in  an  educational  paper, 
MpA  yet  no  one  would  be  willing  to  .say  that  he  regarded,  as  uniraiior- 
SUt  to  educators,  the  discovery  that  the  letter  E  and  the  other  most  coni- 
iVMly  used  letters  of  our  alphabet  are  those  that  are  most  difficult  to  see. 
•■f  Uic  unnecessar>-  strain  upon  the  eye  makes  it  desirable  to 
Iftard  the  whole  German  alphabet,  certainly  Cattell's  experiment-s 
*  thai  the  forms  of  some  of  our  common  letters  must  be  changed. 
(nteresl  in  experimental  pedagogical  work  even  needs  to  be  aroused. 
Ian  told  that  the  sale  of  the  translation  of  Preyer's  work  on  the  Senses 
idihe  Will(  j)  has  been  small.  The  call  for  the  recent  translation  of  his 
Wits  on  tlie  Development  of  the  Intellect  (it)  has  not  been  greater, 
**ogh  it  would  seem  that  the  observations  which  led  him  to  lake  a 
A  against  Max  MuHer  and  others,  and  to  state  thai  "the  formation 
rfconctrpls  without  language  "  is  possible,  would  l)e  of  vital  intere.st  to 
lachers.  This  work  will  benefit  the  schools  indirectly  as  well  as  di- 
[nrtly.  from  the  fact  that  it  will  call  out  individual  thought  on  the  part 
(f  teachers.  In  a  system  of  schools,  the  teacher  must  give  his  attention 
bainly  to  applying  old  methods;  hence,  that  which  will  develop  original 
hoagbt  is  uot  to  be  ignored. 

Of  late  an  effort  has  been  made  in  the  Worcester  Normal  School  to 
ain    students    for    experimental    work.       The    ordinary    study    of 
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9cnoiog>'  has  been  supplemented  by  original  work  on  the  part  oT    (J 
xidents  in  the  observations  of  children.     If  psychology  is  to  be   , 

d  properly,  such  work  seems  positively  necessary.     A  readingci 
il  chemistry  unaccompanied  by  laboratory  work,  would  be  of  tittle  vslis 
■   who  was  preparing  to  be  a  practical  chemist.     One  i 
•  mil  suffice  to  show  that  by  nature  teacljers  are  uot  prepared  for  h 
work.     A  teacher  remarked  recently  that  she  was  ver>'  careful  to  oi_ 
what  did  not  come  within  the  children's  experience.     On  being  aske^ 
how  this  was  learned,  she  said  she  required  those  children  who  h 
never  seen  a  given  thing  to  raise  their  hands.     Desire  to  plea^  tl 
teacher,  timidity,  the  wish  to  appear  as  wise  as  others,  the  mistali 
the  picture  for  the  thing  itself,  and  numberless  other  coosideratioi: 
must  have  kept  many  of  her  pupils  from  exposing  their  ignorance. 

The  object  of  this  paper  has  been  to  show  that  observation  and  e 
periment  will  greatly  assist : 

1.  lu  grading  school  work. 

2.  In  ascertaining  the  condition  of  those  avenues  to  the  mind.  I 
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In  helping  children  to  make  such  corrections  as  are  necessary  ia 
e  operations. 

4.  In  discovering  the  best  method  of  imparting  world  knowledge. 

5.  In  determining  the  best  course  of  study. 

6.  In  drawing  attention  to  such  experimental  work  as  is  of  peda- 
gogical value. 

7.  In  developing  original  thought  in  a  larger  number  of  teachers. 

8.  In  answering  the  special  questions  of  the  school  room. 
Certainly  no  city  in  the  United  States  seems  to  furnish  more  fa\'or- 

ab!e  conditions  for  scientific  pedagogical  work  than  does  San  Francisco. 
While  it  may  be  unfortunate  some  times  that  old  educational  forms  are 
so  ea.sily  discarded,  it  is  just  this  which  makes  it  possible  to  use  im- 
mediately  any  method  that  grows  out  of  an  important  discovery.  This 
must  be  a  matter  of  great  eucouragement  to  persons  engaged  in  peda- 
gogical observation  and  experiment,  that  is.  in  work  upon  whicb  alt 
good  methods  must  be  based. 

1.     Kur  TuU  bibtiograpli  V  vf  iIif  tiubjeol  ee«  "Bibliognph;  of  Educatkm,"  li.  C.  I 
tCo.    The  Bludy  and  Obsernaion  of  Children,  p.  85. 

froceediofts  Nulionnl  EducsUonil  Ateociation,  Sarsloga  Springs,  tSS5. 
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Review,  M*,v,  18^2.    See  kIdo  &  report  by  Superintendent  Greenwo 
of  the  KbUoobI  Tearhere'  ARsociation,  at  Madison,  J884. 
J   i  Imerienn  Jonmil  of  Peydiology,  Aogiisi,  3SSS,  p.  T02.     ''Soiind-blinilnem. 
llViitK. 

of  Ediicalion,  Oct.  11,  IH^K;  " lie |ire«eD ting  What  We  See." 

'Cbild's  Speei'b:and  Uf,  , 

■.-Method  in  fyuL^ilior.."  D.  C,  Ileutb  A  Cu, 
.   Enjiisbinen  of  Science.     !->ani;i»  (iaiton. 
■  ft   Popolv Science  Monthly',  Oi't.  1S87,  "Savagerj-irf  Itoyhiiod."     JnUn  .iiilKiwin  Ji 

Pari  XXSl,  'The  Inertia  of  tlie  Eye  and  Nraio." 
f   II    Tie  ScnHs  and  Ihe  Will.     W.  I'reyer,  U.  Apjieton  A  Co. 
Urreloyineiit  of  the  Irtellepl,"  W.  Preyer,  D.  Aypleton  &  Co. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  question.    How  shall  science    lessons  be  given  ?  can  best 
d  by  keeping  constantlj'   in  mind   the  aims  of  science  work! 
I  BTiatcver  helps  to  realize  these,  helps  to  answer  the  question,  as  thi 
B>-saud  means  must  be  adapted  to  the  end  in  view. 

Bn  giving   observation   lessons   upon  plants,   animal   and  minerals, 
h,  here  let  me  say,  are  elementary  science  lessons    a  well  as  tho; 

tat  have  received  this  name  in  our   prescribed  courses  of  study,  thrt 
condition   mnst    obtain:    Kirst,    the   children    must  be    provided    with 
specimens;  second,  the  school  niiisl  be  under  the  control  of  the  teachen 
third,    the   le.sson  must    be    prepared  by    the  teacher  in    the    form 
qocstioa  which  lead  step  by  step  from  the  simple  to  the  more   difficult. 
It  is  evident,  if  the  pupils  are  to  be  provided  with  specimens  as  anmials^ 
that  only  the  smalleJ  and  simpler  ones  can  be  used,  such  as  the  starfish, 
*e3  urchin,   or  snail.     In  many  of  our  schools  the  lessons  on   animals 
br^in   mth   the   dog,   cat  or  bird.     Ten   years   ago  it  was  almost  a 
neceseity  to  begin   in  this  way;    it  is  not  so   to-day.     I  once  began 
cuarse  of  lessons  with  these   familiar  but  extremely  complex  animals, 
and  noted  the  result  with   Interest.     Before  the  course  was  finished, 
had  given   up  practically   the  four  objects   I  aimed  to  accomplished, 
I  WB*  so  thoroughly  convinced  that   the  habit  of  accurate  observation 
raald  not  be  acquired  by  children   with  one  specimen  in  the  hand  of 
the  teacher,  or  one  picture  hung  upon  the  wall,  that  I  never  repeated 
the  experiment.     I  regret   now   that  I   did  not  preserve  some  of  tlie 
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K'Written  work  of  this  class,  but  it  seemed  so  worthies!!,  as  compa 
Iwith  thai  done  by  the  children  of  the  same  age  who  had  begun  tl 
Wessons  with  the  simi>lar  aaimals,  that  I  did  not  keep  any  of  it 
fature  reference.  When  the  class  numbers  fifty  or  sixty  children,  th< 
I  the  back  part  of  the  schoolroom  cannot  see  the  bird  or  the  kit 
ft  distinctly,  more  or  less   disorder  prevails,    and  disorder  always  cai 

■  'the  premature  death  of  science  work.     If  the  children  come  to  the  d 
kto  examind  the  specimens,  time  is  lost  in  going  to  and  from  the  : 

(Special    by    those    whose  besetting  weakness    is   laziness,    while 

Kwoments  for  observation    at    the  desk    must    extremely    brief.     CI 

Bftccuratc  observation  of  a   specimen   in  the   band  of  a  child   devd 

patience,     and     cultivates    the     habit   of    meutial     equilibrium 

»ncenlraticn   of  mind  for   twenty  or   thirty   minutes,    as   may 

f  llesirable,  which  is  of  incalculable  value. 

The  second  condition  of  successful  work,  namely,  a  well  govcr 
Ischool.  is  obviously  one  condition  for  all  sucessful  schoolwork, 
Ktemptation  to  whisper  and  be  disorderly,  caused,  possible,  at  first 
Tthe  use  of  specimens,  will  soon  be  overcome  if  the  children  undent 

■  that  no  science  lessons  can  l>e  given  till  order  is  preserved,     The  uni 
ncmbers  of  the  class  are  usually    the    first  ones   to  yield,  as    these 

E^enerally  more  fond  of  nature  than  of  books.  Many  instances 
■Ik  given,  proving  most  happily  the  invaluable  aid  given  by  s 
l^lesiKin  to  the  teacher  in  the  discipline  of  lawless  cbildred. 

While  the  first  two  conditions  depend  for  their  realization  uponb 
r  teacher  and  pupils,  the  third  depends  wholly  upon  the  teacher, 
preparation  must  be  made  bffore.  not  during  the  lesson.  The  qm 
must  be  so  arranged  that  each  lesson  must  be  a  natural  growtl 
development  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  This  method 
questioning  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  true  science  les 
distinguishing  it  from  the  commonly  accepted  oral  and  language  les 
T-'urthermore.  each  lesson  should  be  related,  so  to  speak,  to  the  les 
that  precede  and  follow  it.  It  can  not  exisit  as  an  isolated  thing, 
TOliSt  form  an  important  part  of  one  complete  course.— y.  Af.  Arm, 
the  Copular  Science  Atonlhly/or  March. 


Judge  Wilson  has  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
Education  vs.    Wheeler   Martin  in  favor  of  the  defendant.     The 
».    was.  fox  the.  recovery  of  a  ^hool  lot  lo  which  Martin  made  ''^''im 
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mERlME.VTS   THAT  AfAV  BB    USED  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  TEACHING  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE. 


B^h  Hm.  Ida.  U.  T.  Blm'HMak  W.  C.  T.  U.,  State  Bvpfekiktfndiibt  of  Scixm- 

IL-   TbMPKKAMC'E   IhSTITDTF.  Oy  ROrTHERN   CALirORNIA. 

[  Fellow  Teachers:     Section  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 

trtoof  the  Political  Code  of  CaHfomia  reads  as  follows;     "Instnie- 

B  mast  be  given  in  all  classes  during  the  entire  school  course,  in 

I  and  morals,   and  upon  the  nature   of  alcoholic   drinks   and 

;  and    their  effects   upon    the  human  system."     The  penalty 

d  is  the  forfeiture  of  llie  school  funds  of  any  district  which  fails 

■ply  with  the  above  act. 

I  beUeve  that  most  teachers  throughout  the  State  realize 
statute  is  a  salutary  one  and  hope  that  it  will  not 
*  the  compulsory  educational  bill  into  the  oblivion  of  our  school 
iw  dead  letter  office;  we  also  tielieve  that  teachers  who  are  not  carrj - 
^itoul  ia  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  enacted  are  failing,  not  from 
>y  boslilit)'  to  the  principle  embodied  in  the  law,  but  from  ignorance 
llfmtthods  of  presenting  the  subject  so  as  to  make  it  attractive  to  the 


I  Feeling  this  want,  with  the  Editor's  consent  and  the  endorsement  of 

W.  C,  T.  U,  of  Sonthem  California.  I  have  undertaken  to  prepare 

fttticles  on  the  subject  for  the  Pactfic  EnucATlOMAL  JoirRNAL. 

ymrill  consist,  in  most  part,  of  object  lesTOns  adapted  to  primary 

,  and  experiments    for    the  grammar   grades.     They    art    not 

d  to  include  all  that  should  be  taught  as  Scientific  Temperance. 

'Unly  to  supplement  some  text  bofik  on  the  subject.      In  counties 

"    "wethe  Board  of  Education  has  not  adopted  a  text  book,  until  the 

**    «lt  Physiology  makes  its  ai>pearance.  I  would  suggest  that  teachers 

blify  themselves  mentally  for  the  work  by  reading  the  Pathfinder. 

'     PoMished    by  A.  S,  Barnes  &  Co.,    Smith's    series    of    Physiologies 

Wishtd  by    Ivison,    Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  or  any  other  of  the 

"uny  Physiologies  approved  by  the  National  W.  C.  T.  H. 

iVre  are  many  legitimate  uses  for  alcohol;  in  the  arts,  sciences  and 

.  it  at  the  present,  seems   to   be  indispensable.     Alcohol,  its 

■  ^»ical  proprieties  and  legitimate  uses  will  furnish  the  material  for 

'  experiatents. 
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r  Apparatus  needed:     Small   bottle  of  alcohol,    another  of  water, 

ispoon.  candle,  lamp,  alcohol  lamp,  matches,  mercurial IthermonK 

qilcobol  thermometer,  bit  of  gum  shellac  and  gum  camphor,  a  mouse, 

any  small  animal  preser\ed    in    alcohol,    a    white    saucer,  tincture 

arnica,  some  young  grass  bladei  that  ha\'e  been  steeped  in  alcohol 

I'ght.  and  several  clean  vials  or  test  lubes. 
Let  pupils  notice  similarity  in  appearance  and  dissimilarity  in  s 
water  and  alcohol. 
: 


r  four  B  tnnall  portion  of  alcohol  into  the  pa.1in  of  one  hand  and  wi 
■W  the  other  and  let  them  notice  that  the  alcohol  disappears  I 
ind  leaves  that  band  colder  than  the  other. 

Pour  alcohol  and  water  together  in  about  eight  equal  parts  in  a  t 
;lass  bottle   or    test    lube    and    let    the    pupils  feel  that  the  result 
xture  is  wanner  than   either  liquid   before  iniiting.     Explain  t 
n  account  of  the  great  attraction  which  alcohol  and  water  hi 
i  each  other. 


^^H  After  exhibiting  a  bit  of  gum  shellac,  put  a  piece  into  each  botU 

^^^bour  alcohol  on    one    and    water  on  the  other,   in  a  few  minutes  tt 

^^ponner  will  be  dissolved  but   the   other   will  be  unchanged,     ExpU 

that  the  dissolved  gum  is  now  varnish  and  that  cabinet  makers  don 

yet  know  <jf  anything  that  is  so  good  as  alcohol  for  a  solvent.     Tr 

some  bits  of  gum  camphor  in  the  same  way. 

Light  a  candle  and  hold  saucer  ur  any  other  piece  of  clean  wli 
■celain  over  the  blaze;  show  the  class  that  it  is  blackeaed;  the  lu 

ill  also  blacken  W,  then  hold  tt  over  the  blaze  of  the  alcohol  lamp 
if  not  able  to  procure  one,  over  some  burning  alcohol  in  a  teaspoon  i 
notice  that  it  is  now  not  blackened. 

Bum  some  alcohol  in  a  teaspoon  and  ask  pupil  to  cbserve  that  t 
blaze  is  bluish  and  does  not  give  much  light.  The  property  of  i 
smoking  makes  an  alcohol  lamp   much  better  for  jewelers,  dniggi 

id  others  to  use  in  their  work  than  any  other  kind. 


^Kill 


^^d( 
^P  Tb 


The  evening  before  the  lesson  is  given  put  grass  blades  or  any  ten 
;tation  to  sleep  in  alcohol.  It  can  now  be  shown  to  the  class.  ' 
grass  will  ha%-e  lost  its  color  and  the  alcohol  be  a  bright  green  from 
extracted  chlorophyl.  If  some  thiit  .slices  of  carrot  are  soaked 
alcohol  a  few  days  before  and  the  colored  alcohol  resulting  be  alli 
to  evaporate,  small  reddish  brown  crystals  of  a  substance  called  ca 
can  be  seen.     Kxplain  that  this  property  which  alcohol  has  of  extra 
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ing  coloring  tnattei^  and  medicinal  properties  is  made  use  of  by  cheni- 

Hts  in  many  instructive  experiments,  also  by  druggists  in  the  prepar- 

D  of  v-arious  tinctures,  as  tincture  of  arnica,  iodine,  and  the  like. 

Show  the  mouse  or  other  small  animal  preserved  in  alcohol  and  ex- 

in  that  the  alcohol  has  such  an  attraction  for  the  water  in  the  tissues 

rf  the  dead   body  that  it   extracts   it  and   that   the  tissues   become 

This  property  of  alcohol  makes  it  indispensable  to  curators 

Wmuseums  in  preserving  many  of  their  specimens. 

w  both  mercurial  and  alcohol  thermometers,  if  possible  to  obtniii 

■  latter,  and  explain  that  mercur>'  freezes  and  becomes  useless  for  the 

e  at  40°  ;    alcohol  will  not  freeze  by  any  natural  coltl  and  there- 

Blhe  alcohol  thermometer  is  used  by  arctic  explorers  and  others  liv- 

%'va  cold  countries  where  the  temperature  falls  below  40° . 

e  of  the  abox'C  illustrations  may  seem  very  simple   but   I  have 

■  that    when  au  experiment    is  to  be  performed  or  any  kind  of  an 

■  lesson  given,  even  gray-beards  become  as  little  children. 


WHY  SHOULD  /  SPELL    CORRECTLY* 


tTKKKE   nV    A  MkMBER   uy   THK   FBESHHAN    fLAWI   UF    I'UK  STATE    UnIVBBSITV.J 

If  we  first  consider  what  constitutes  correct  spelling,  we  readily  de- 
W  some  reasons  for  its  defence.  It  is,  I  think,  that  uniform  method 
itch  genera!  usage  sanctions.  We  can  but  admit  the  necessity  of  a 
Ribrm  spelling,  for  the  argument  is  maintained  at  least  on  the  ground 
lomvenience  and  iutelligiljility. 

Vc  are  now  led  to  seek  the  origin  of  this  system,  which  popularsen- 

beat  makes  correct.     It  is  not  an  invention,  but  the  rales  and  princi- 

discovered  in  its  formation  are  above  human  device  and  are  taken 

■Wn  the  great  book  of  nature.     lis  growth  has  been  stow,  steady,  and 

•"(fleeted  by  the  legislation  of  man.     Through  its  relation  to  language. 

ii  a  function  of  the  human  mind. 

I    Let  us,  for  a  moment,  consider  the  subject  in  this  narrow  sense,  as 

raying  to  a  language  of  this  long  and  slow  development.      Each  one 

oftts.  on  coming  into  the  world,  is  heir  to  a  mother  tongue,  a  common 

legacy   handed   down   from  generation  to  generation,  enriched   and 

mied  in  its  descent.     Few  of  us  realize  the  value  of  this  heritage,  or 

fceitsponsibility  we  should  feel  in  its  management,  until  we  think  0' 

ki  bistOT>'  and  development.     It  began  when  the  race  began,  and  ad- 
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Ivances  as  the  nation  advances.     Its  limits  have  extended  in  propoi 

Fto  the  increase  of  human  knowledge.     On   it<i  delicate  surface,: 

iory  has  left  her  imprint  of  treaty  and  invasion,  victor)'   and  t 

Thus  language  is  a  part  of  the  organic  growth  of  a  nation ,  and  as 

of  the  characterislics  which  gii-es  a  people  individuality,  should  n 

f  disfigured  by  poor  spelling. 
Then,  there  is  a  certain  connection  which  a  language  has  witfc 
parent  languages,  and  a  means  of  tracing  them  all  to  a  common  an 
tor,  which  would  l»e  lost  by  changing  the  orthography.  Soraemoa 
markabte  facts  in  history  have  been  brought  to  light  through  thesi 
of  comparative  philology. 

Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  we  are  impressed  with  the  imp 
ance  of  keeping  our   language  in  a  stale  of  purity,  and  of  care 

I  guarding  the  trea.sures  hidden  in  its  spelling,  It  is  a  duty  which  c 
|>erson.  loyal  to  his  native  language,  will  respect. 
So  far,  I  have  treated  the  subject  in  its  relations  to  language  all 
mankind  ;  but  it  has  another  l>earing,  which,  if  not  more  importai 
tnore  personal  and  comes  nearer  lo  the  morals  of  the  individual. 
First.  let  us  consider  its  effect  on  memor>-.  This  function  ol 
mind,  like  all  others,  is  to  be  strengthened  only  by  constant  and  ca 
enercise.  To  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  raemorj-.  this  exercise  muJ 
accompanied  by  some  effort.  As  in  the  training  of  muscles,  it  I 
reach  those  parts  not  affected  by  the  usual  pursuits,  otherwise  it 
not  add  to  the  .strength  of  the  whole.  We  suppose  the  case  of  a  pe 
whose  spelling  is  generally  good,  but  who  does  not  strive  for  abso 
correctness.  No  effort  of  will  or  memory  is  employed.  But 
moment  he  resolves  lo  give  this  matter  his  attention,  there  is  an  an 
ening  of  vigilance  and  an  exercise  of  memory'.  He  hesitates  on 
spelling  of  a  word,  and  refers  to  tlie  dictionary,  but  with  a  difle 
motive  than  formerly.  Aside  from  the  immediate  use  which  hewj 
to  make  of  the  word,  there  is  a   desire  to  slow  it  away  in  his  met 

Ifor  future  use.  This  habit  of  grasping  and  retaining  thus  acquire 
valuable  in  every  department  of  research. 
' '  Trifles  make  the  world , ' '  says  an  old  but  true  adage.  It  is  onl 
attention  to  details  and  to  minor  points,  that  great  results  are  1 
alxiul.  however  much  are  scorned  the  ba.se  degrees.  "  So  univa 
true  is  this,  that  it  enters  into  our  code  of  morals,  as  one  of  the  t] 
to  l>e  made  habitual.  The  greatest  issues  often  turn  on  (lie  siiull« 
tail     Who  can  tell  of  the  battles  lost  and  cities  taken  by  as  U 
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word?     And  will  it  not  make  a  very  material  difference  in 
kCibapiDg  of  our  own  careers  if  we  cultivate  thoroughness  in  all  our 

njons? 

I  I  do  not  wish  to  call  spelling  a  trifle,  but  in  the  art  of  composition  it 
III  least  an  elementary  matter,  and  while  not  so  important  as  the 
kouglit  to  lie  expressed,  its  neglect  shows  a  state  of  mind  incapable  of 
Beful  thought.  The  root  of  the  evil  is  not  poor  spelling  in  itself,  but 
t  moral  and  mentnl  state  which  allows  this  weakness.  Should  I 
iliw  that  my  spelling  was  fanlty  and  not  endeavor  to  correct  it,  I 
nld  not  improve  my  manners,  did  I  know  they  were  offensive.  Thus 
[have  a  matter  not  so  wrong  in  itself,  as  on  account  of  the  evils asso- 
d  with  it. 

b  spite  of  his  own  struggle  for  the  contrarj-,  man  is  naturally  a  con- 
Oii  being,  and  is  good  or  bad  as  hts  separate  actions  are  good  or 
L  Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  judge  one's  character  by  a  single  bad 
on.  You  say  that  his  conduct  is  generally  good.  But  does  not  the 
<] intent  which  prompted  that  wrong  still  lurk  in  his  nature?  Can 
t demoralization  be  confined  lo  one  class  of  actions  without  contam- 
iting  bis  whole  character  ?  I  cannot  reconcile  a  true  Christian  with 
sipaiiou,  a  disciplinarian  with  uncontrolled  temper,  or  a  thoughtful 
nt  with  poor  speUing.  Chas,  L.  Turner. 


HISTORy   AND    POLITICS. 

FIRST    PAPER. 

l  feel  quite  -.lire  that  all  school  histories  are  constructed  upon  a  plan 

bich  sooner  <ir  later  will  be  changed.      For  years  I  have  grown  more 

d  more  confident  that  the  proper  way  to  teach  history  was  by  topics, 

d  X  think  there  are  a  great  many  of  our  best  educators  who  have  the 

inne  belief.     Why,  then,  is  there  no  topical  United  States  hi.story  Writ- 

wn?    One  of  the  great  stumbling   blocks  is  this ;     A  histor>- so  con- 

hncted  could  hardly  avoid  taking  up  and  treating  quite  fully  some 

ppica  DOW   ignored,  or  but   incidentally  mentioned   in   our  histories. 

nople  are  yet  sore  upon  the  slavery  question  :  they  are  tender  about 

■f  tariT;    they  may  not  want  to  see  their  part}'  history  laid  before  the 

lilnejadiced  diild,  and  they  want  religion  kept  far  from  the  school- 

IM  door,  unless  the  preacher  is  there  to  attend  to  it. 


I 
I 
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'.  State  of  Kansas  voted  overwhelmiugly  foi  the  tariff  and 
ree  trade  advocates  to  teach  in  her  State  University.  Would  it  be 
rorse  for  a  Democratic  district  to  hire  a  Republican  to  teach  thein 
xn  United  Slates  Historv'  ?  Perhaps  it  would.  But  then  the  q 
1  here  is,  can  we  teach  history  properly  and  not  train  up  a  chill 
e  a  partisan  ?     I  doubt  it, 

If  we  are  to  make  thinking  voters,  they  must  study  our  politics 
e  history  of  our  political  parties.  The  question  of  State's  righ 
^ntralisation,  of  tariff  or  free  trade,  of  gold,  bimetalism,  or  greenbi 
F  prohibition  or  license — these  are  questions  to  study  by  the  IJg] 
and  if  we  take  sides  we  cannot  escape  being  called  a  pi 
As  a  man  is  blamed  for  the  deeds  he  has  done,  even  though  he 
claim  to  have  reformed,  so  is  a  party  made  to  suffer  for  its  past 
deeds  and  its  reformation  is  always  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

From  the  days  of  Washington  our  political  history  is  mainly  a 
tory  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  present  day.  Yet  mostof  the 
']>oints  of  our  history  are  glossed  over  becausea  plain  statement  of! 
would  be  offensive  to  one  or  the  other  of  our  political  parties. 

Not  only  has  the  election  of  our  officers  depended  upon  partisan 
ings,  but  the  admission  of  our  States,  their  size  and  boundaries  at  ti 
the  ratio  of  representation,  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
war  with  Mexico,  the  acquisition  of  a  great  part  of  our  territory, 
a  great  portion  of  our  present  and  past  legislation.  What  one  | 
approved  the  other  felt  bound  to  oppose,  and  where  one  party  st 
tthday.  the  other  may  be  on  the  morrow,  if  it  thinks  it  can  can 
the  honors. 

The  mere  memorizing  of  facts  and  dates  is  of  little  worth  to  pu] 
teacher,  and  an  examination  in  historj- which  calls  for  such  things  i 
is  valueless.  If  we  are  to  get  moral  lessons  from  history,  can  wei 
showing  up  the  bad  deeds  a  party  has  done  ?  If  no  decisions  are  d 
for,  the  lessons  of  histor>'  are  lost.  If  the  child  is  to  decide,  can 
teacher  avoid  throwing  his  influence  toward  hisown  party  ?  The 
majority  of  teachers  are  Republicans  and  no  doubt  the  Democrataw 
feel  aggrieved  should  they  blame  the  party  for  slavery,  the  Civil 
the  Mexican  War,  and  the  present  condition  in  some  Southern  S 
So.  on  the  other  hand,  would  the  Republicans  be  wroth,  were 
children  taught  the  advantages  of  free  trade,  of  Slate  sovereignty 
of  other  beliefs  held  by  some  Democrats. 
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k  The  fact  still  remains,  that  so  long  as  we  teach  histoo'  properly,  so 
will  these  questions  arise  to  be  decided,  and  so  long  as  there  are 
o  parties  there  will  be  some  whose  feelings  will  be  hurt 
I  In  going  over  the  history  of  the  two  parties,  once  in  my  school,  1 
d  two  of  my  Trustees  as  visitors — cue  a  strong  Democrat,  the  other 
■  equally  strong  Republican.     The  former  denounced  me  on  his  return 
c  as  a  black  abolitionist,  while  the  other  told  me  in  a  grieved  tone 
It  he  bad  alwas  supposed  before,  that  I  was  a  Republican. 
0  t  thiuV  it  quite  probable  that  the  teachers  who  first  try  to  teach 
i  States  Historj-  in  a  judicial  manner,  as  well  as  the  writer,  who 
ily  states  facts  as  they  are,  will  be  badly  "sat  down  upon." 
,  Cat  C.  M.  Drakh- 


SUPPLKMliNTARY READING  IN  SCHOOLS. 
plementary  Reading  is  a  topic  which  is  only  in  its  infancy,  but 
f  its  voice  is  being  lifted.     The  volume  of  sound  uttered  is  not 
Werable,  but  the  cry  is  as  yet  somewhat  inarticulate.     Shall  we 
or    to  prophesy  some  of  the  forms  which  its  speed  will  assume, 
me  of  the  demands  which  will  be  put  forward  in  its  behalf? 
[  books   chosen   for  supplementary   reading  must   be  pure  and 
nniely  stimulating.     Stimulating,  sincs:  otherwise  they  will  not 
with  zest ;  wholesomely  stimulating,  otherwise  they  leave  the 
than  they    found  it  ;    pure,  because    there  are  fountains 
1  of  impurity,  without  introducing  new  ones  iuto  the  school  cur- 
Next,  the  supplem  iutary  reading  must   be  nutritious.     It  must  be 
Botpounded  of  information,  appeals  to  the  various  faculties  of  human 
especially  the  nobler  ones,  and   food  for  reflection.     It  mast 
em  lo  repay  thought,  rereading,  study,  yet  be  enjoyable  and  meas- 
mbly  intelligible  the  first  time  it  is  perused. 

It  must   not  be  an  'adapted'  literature,  studiously  brought  down  to 
Ihe  apprehension  of  children.     One  of  the  most  amusing  little  poems  I 
is  this  by  Frederick  Locker: 

I  recullert  ■  nurse  called  Ann 

Who  curried  me  aboul  the  grniB, 
KoA  one  tine  itny  a  tine  ^oun);  raan 

Cnnie  up,  niuJ  kisa'd  tlie  pretty  lue. 
Bhe  did  not  make  the  leiut  uljuc'lion  I 
Thinks  I,  "Aha  1 
ICA™  /™«  Uilk  Jit  Ifll Momma." 
And  ihnt'Kuiy  curlieitl  rccolUi-tiuD. 


aw 
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I  sometimes  wonder  what  children — even  quite  small  chiU 
would  say  of  us  if  they  could  talk,  that  is,  if  they  could  fully  e; 
their  estimates  of  us  and  the  silly  twaddle  upon  which  we  often 
rear  them.  TAf  proper  sort  of  grown  up  literature  is  the  best  Nte, 
for  the  (hild.  Is  the  slor>-  of  Joseph,  in  which  every  child  di 
mere  infant  school  habble  ?  Was  Robinson  Crusoe  originally  a  t 
book  ->  or  the  Arabian  Nights  ?  or  Pilgrim's  Progress  ?  We  have 
leveling  down  loo  long.  tr>i"g  t"  fit  everjthing  to  the  juvenile 
hensiou.  as  we  have  imagined  iL  It  is  now  time  to  do  a  little  lei 
up.  Suppose  that  the  child  does  not  fully  comprehend  everylhi 
Irving's  Sketch  Book.  Do  you,  my  good  sir,  or  my  dear  madam, 
comprehend  everything  you  read  in  last  month's  Harper  or  Co 
If  so,  you  are  a  very  wise  person  or  else  you  read  very  little  ;  yt 
do  not  think  the  hours  spent  over  the  magazine  were  wasted. 
effort  to  (omprehend  somrthing  whirh  interests  ui,  Crnt  to  which  our  a 
gTatp  is  nat yet  eqtial,  d  our  oj  the  most  valuable  means  of  edtuoH 
every  shape  of  advaHftment. 

The  extracts    chosen    must  l>e    complete    in    them.selves,    at  I« 
works  of  literarj'  art.      If  ihey  must  not  be  'adapted'  neither  must 
be  abridged,  at  least  not  to  the  detriment  of  their  structure  and 
organic  unit)-    and  projxiTtion.      Herein,  as  well  as  in  other  res 
most  of  the  ordinary  school  readers  are  at  fault. 

If  annotations  are  provided,  they. must  be  few,  brief,  and  conlii 
essential  matters.  Fully  annotated  editions  have  their  place,  bi 
as  mere  reading  l>ooks. 

Finally,  the  works  chosen  must  be  such  as  to  widen  the  child's 
ZOD,  and  lift  it  into  an  uiiworked  sphere  of  vision.     This  they  i 
without  being  untrue  to  the  facts  of  life      Nay,  they  will  do  it 
pioportionas  they  are  true  to  the  deepest  facts  of  life.     Plutarch's 

,  though  Plutarch's  men  had  never  existed,  may  teaeh  more  and 
truth  than  an  account  of  Jupiter's  moons  or  the  productions  of  Q 

'  America. 
>  If  now,  I  were  asked  where  a  goodly  supply  of  such  supplemc 

'  reading  is  to  be  found,  I  should  be  constrained  to  reply.  Most 
riably  in  two  lines,  one  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  ai 
other  by  Ginn  &  Co.  The  former  is  the  Riverside  Literature  ! 
issued  in  paper  covers  at  15c.  per  number  ;  the  latter  is  the  Class* 
Children,  varying  in  price  from  20c.  to  75c.  in  boards,  or  25c.  to 
in  cloth,  these  being  introduction  prices.     The  Riverside  booktel 
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Hy  Americati  ;  the  classics  are  cosmopolitan.      Houghton,  Mifflin 
k  Co,  give  lis  Longfellow,  Wliittier.  Holmes,  Lowell,  Bayard  Taylor, 
>U,  Burroughs,  but  also  something  of  Washington,  Lincoln  and 
Ginn  &  Co.  range  in  their  selections  from  ^Esop  to  An- 
il of  Fairy  Lort,  from  the  Water  Babies  of  Kingsley  to  the  Wash- 
to  and  his  Country,  of  Irving  and  Fiske.  from  Shakespeare  to  Scott, 
pulltver  to  Rasselas.      Both  series  are  well  printed  on  good  paper, 
isics  for  Children  are  substantially  bound,  while  the  Riverside 
^lets  are  In  paper  covers.     An  average  number  of  the  latter  will 
I  the  matter  of  Evangeline,  or  half  of  Hiawatha.     The  Vicar  of 
teld  is  contained  in  a  30c.  volume  (boards)  of  the  Classics  fiir 

KO. 

[  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  considerable  room  for  choice,  even  in  the 
already  provided  for   this  purpose ;  it  rests  with  teachers  and 
Mrds  of  Education  to  insure  that  their  choice  should  be  a  wise  oue. 
A1.BKKT  S.  Cook, 


COMPOS/ T/ON. 
Jiough  I  have  met  with  a  moderate  degree  of  success  in  teachiug 
Bportant  subject  of  composition,  I  do  not  desire  to  be  understood, 
aiming  any  especially  origiual  or  superior  method  of  so  doing, 
lave  I  aimed,  in  the  preparation  of  the  uutliue  of  work  pursued,  at 
Irical  effect;  but  simply  to  make  the  few  ideas  presented  as 
:^b1e  a.s  possible. 

this    paper  a  cursory  plans  of  such  methods  of  teaching 
hiiermediate.  and  Advanced  Composition    as  I  have   found 
cable  in  teaching  an  ungraded  Grammar  School. 

f  coimnence  the  primary  as  soon  as  the  pupils  have   completed  the 

l^lfofthe  Chart  and  are  ready  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  First  Reader. 
Ifthcy  have  been  properly  taught  they  can  now  give  orally  short  but 
™tiil»lete  sentences,  and  can  form  with  a  fair  degree  of  skill  all  the 
ittUl  script  letters,  and  many  of  the  capitals.  They  are  now  ready  for 
ll«  Srel  step  in  primary  composition;  viz:  Copying  or  Mechanical 
^nflL  They  are  required  to  copy  their  reading  lessoua.  orpart  of  them 
W  their  slates.  Instruction  and  close  criticism  is  given  on  the 
"ttngeiuent  of  the  same  iu  regard  to  the  margin,  setting  in  to  the 
^(U  the  first  word  of  each  paragraph,  use  of  capital  letters,  punctua- 
^  mark.t,  and  spelling.  Occasionally  a  short  simple  poem  is  givt 
"•ratocopy,  and  they  are  required  to  arrange  it  properly.     They 


hand  their  slates  to  more  advanced  pupils  for  correction  wht 
attentiou  of  both  is  directed  to  the  lessou  properly  written  upc 
hiackboard.  The  mistakes  on  slates  are  required  to  be  marko 
the  number  reported.  If  many  errors  are  made  the  lesson  is  rej 
until  a  marked  improvement  is  sbowu  by  the  class 

If  the  course  is  thoroughly  followed,  upon  the  first  completioa  i 
First  Reader,  the  class  will  be  well  prepared  to  lake  the  second  si 
primary'  composition;  via;:  Filling  out  blanks  in  sentences,  suj 
are  found  in  the  readers,  and  others,  improvised  by  the  teacher 
placed  upon  the  blackboard.  This  work  in  connection  with  th( 
should  be  coiitiuued  until  the  class  is  ready  lo  take  up  the  work  ( 
Second  Reader. 

Now.  begins,  what  proves  to  the  child,  to  be  the  most  interest i:i( 
of  primary'  composition;  vi/.  Descrii'tive  work.or  writing  sloriesl 
pictures.  Each  member  of  the  class  is  required  to  purchase  a  t 
book  costing  five  or  ten  cents,  and  to  bring  in  a  collection  of  p 
advertising  cards  and  wood  cuts  such  as  are  found  in  juvenile  bd 
They  are  aided  in  making  a  choice  from  the  coUectioti  and  requir 
paste  a  picture  on  each  page  of  their  blank  book.  As  they  '■ 
about  the  picture  they  give  each  story  a  title,  corres landing  will 
picture.  They  write  on  blank  paper  with  a  lead  pencil.  Pril 
blank  paper  or  commo::  wrapping  paper  will  answer  the  ptii 
nicely.     Pupils  of  an  advanced  class  mark  all   the  errors  they  cag 

the  first  set  of  papers,  and  the  class  rewrite  corrected  papers,  t 
are  rewritten  the  second  time  after  being  corrected  by  the  ten 
Each  story  is  now  ready  to  be  written  in  the  blank  books  with  in 
pencil,  as  may  be  preferred. 

Children  lake  pleasure  in  this  kind  of  work,  and  will  occasioi 
surprise  and  delight  you  with  their  desciiplive  and  imagiualix'epol 
Then,  too,  they  take  pride  in  the  triere  idea  of  writing  a  book.  1 
books  should  not  be  left  in  the  children's  desks  to  be  mutilate 
soiled,  but  should  be  kept  in  the  school  library  or  the  teacher's  < 

I  saw  very  pretty  and  unique  specimens  of  the  same  idea  in  sov 
the  exhibit  at  the  recent  N.  E.  A.  They  consisted  of  stories  wt 
about  original  drawings.  One  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  \ 
It  was  a  story  about  a  lead  pencil  drawing  of  a  little  school  girl,  dn 

quaint  style.  She  wore  a  broad-brimmed  hat  and  a  long-sli 
apron,  and  carried  a  book  satchel  in  one  hand.     Her  hair  was  coj 


Bwk  from  her  & 
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k  Ironi  her  foce  very  straight,  and  hung  in  a  long  stiff  braid  behind. 
jUUtsetbeT  her  appearance  was  quite  comical,  and  was  perfectlj' 
[Secribed. 

After  thorough  drill  in  this  prim ar>'  work  the  pupils  will  be  well  pre- 
licven  !>efore  completing  the  Second  Reader  and  upon  taking  up 
t  part  of  the  Third  Reader  for  the  work  of  Intermediate  Compo- 
The  three  methods  used  are  interchanged  as  much  as  possible 
^ce  to  pursuing  a  regular  routine. 
FSi»netimes  a  series  of  queslions  connected  with  a  certain  topic  is 
■liltrn  upon  the  blackboard  about  a  week  previous  to  the  time  of  writ- 
II  upon  the  subject.  The  pupils  are  required  to  copy  them  and  look 
1  the  meantime,  and  when  the  time  for  writing  arrives 
bliave  their  thoughts  uicely  arrauged  and  place  them   upou  paper 

1  hour. 
Saoietimes  a  dictation  exercise  is  given  upon  some  interesting  sub- 
within  their  comprehension,  but  out  side  of  their  text  books, 
times  a  Natural  History  sketch,  a  story  recording  a  noble  deed, 
itaiuing  a  striking  moral,  or  a  fairy  tale  is  read  or  told,  and 
required  to  write  all  they  can  remember.  These  com  positions 
it  corrected  by  the  next  advanced  class  and  rewritten.  They  are 
corrected  by  the  teacher  and  rewritten  the  second  time,  when  they 
Brive  a  percentage  mark  and  are  returned  lo  the  owner. 
Tbe  advance  work  of  composition  is  also  divided  into  three  divisions. 
Tke  first  consist'*  of  biographic.il  sketches  of  historical  and  literary 
^■racters.  The  pupils  are  as.signed  or  allowed  to  ehfxise  a  topic,  and 
» allowed  a  week  or  two  to  read  up  the  subject.  They  are  then  re- 
plied to  write  during  school  hours  in  a  given  time,  all  they  can  re- 
nber, 

Second.     They   are  required  to   paraphrase  some  poem   from  their 
(•der  or  one  written  upon  the  blackboard. 

'Rlird.  Outlines  of  history,  physical  and  local  geography  and 
"iiKellaneous  topics  are  placed  upon  the  blackboard.  Those  on  his- 
•crand  geography  should  be  frequent  and  serve  as  reviews.  They 
^""ild  be  read  and  receive  criticism  during  class  recitations.  They 
Wiaiucentive  to  research,  and  may  be  found  especially  valuable  in 
"■tiling  local  geography  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  fix  in  the  memory 
location  of  important  cities  and  the  historical  and  other  associations 
lOKted  therevrith.     The  customs  of  the  people,  style  of  dress,  etc.. 
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^canhBj dwelled  upon  abo.  Id  this  way.  pupils,  instead  of  teamia 
few  dr^'  facts,  soon  to  bt  forgotten  l)y  the  means  of  doU  and  bounda^ 
will  become  familiar  with  at  least  one  dhtind  idea  in  regard  to  ev-« 
place  of  importance  upon  the  globe.  After  completing  the  study  « 
map,  each  pupil  in  a  cla^s  should  be  assigned  one  city  about  which  i 
write  a  composition  of  not  less  than  fif\y  words.  These  should  be  r 
in  the  class,  criticized,  and  notes  taken  therefrom  of  the  most  im 
(acts  by  the  class.  These  can  be  combined  into  a  lengthy  esst 
profit  if  desired  and  time  permits.  If  the  outline  of  a  topic  outs 
the  regular  text  books  is  given  a  week  or  more  should  be  alien 
pupils  for  research,  taking  notes,  and  writing  a  rough  ( 
should  then  be  required  to  write  one  neatly  arranged  iu  a  given  ti 
It  should  then  be  corrected  by  the  teacher  aod  rewritten  by  the  j) 
If  they  have  had  careful  training  from  the  primary  grade  up  to  the* 
vanced  grade  much  correction  will  notl>c  necessary. 

The  outline  of  work  presented,  tnlails  careful  supervision   ■ 
part  of  the  teacher  and  some  work  out  of  .school  hours  ;  hut  I  appeal  "< 
your  good  judgnieuts  if  the  results  obtained  are  nut  worth  the  p 
sacrifice  made.     What  more  practical  work  can  we  do  in  the  schot^ 
room?     What  greater  source  of  u.sefulness   or  m-ire  abiding  person* 
pleasure  can  we  place  within  the  command  of  onr  pupils  than  thema;^ 
tery  of  good,  pure  English,  and  the  ability  of  placing  their  thoughts 
upon  paper  correctly  and  with  dispatch.     Granted,  the  masses  taught^ 
will  never  reach  beyond  mediocrity.     Is  it  folly  then,  lo  hope  that  hot 
and  then  a  Bret    Harte,  a  Washington  Ir\-iHg,  a  Prescott,   a    Haniet  - 
Beecher  Stowe.  or  a  Longfellow  may  rise  up  to  call  us  blessed,  and 

fo  us  as  the  awakeners  of  the  latent  genius  within  them? 
Mh-s.  H.  a.  Morgan. 
Vallicita,  Cal. 
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At  one  o'clock  on  the  afteTuoou  o(  Tuesday,  July  i6.  the  members 
the  N.  E.  A,  and  all  their  friends  will  be  invited  to  a  barbecue  in  oi 
of  the  groves  near  Nashville.     Welcome  will  be  extended  by  officers  oO' 
the  State  of  Tennes.see  and  of  the  city  :  and  the  officers  of  the  Assccia — 
I,  and  others,  will  respond  on  behalf  of  the  guests.     Then  the  roastei 
J  be  taken  from  the  spit  and  flayed,  and  viands  such  aslheSoutiV 
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iopply  will  tempt  the  appetite  of  all  the  guests  ;  and  sociability 
■ill  thrive  on  the  full  stomach. 

early  hour  in  the  evening  the  directors  of  the  Association  will 
meet  for  business.  Atcigbt  o'clock  the  regular  program  will  be  begun. 
Uanual  training  is  not  a  new  subject,  but,  like  temperance,  it  is  not 
hackneyet].  Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  will  describe  the  re- 
sults in  hb  school.  He  is  the  apostle  of  this  kind  of  training.  He 
fca  been  heard  often,  but  he  i.'5  always  interesting.  He  believes  in 
riut  he  advocates,  but  he  is  not  dogmatic.  "  Dogmatism  is  puppyism 
(Town  up.  "  He  commands  the  attention  of  his  audience,  and  none 
bear  htm  without  admiring  and  loviug  him.  Dr.  Wm,  T.  Harris  will 
■'  Intellectual  Value  of  Tool  Work."  This  philosophical 
ttioker  and  calm  reasoner  needs  no  introduction  to  the  educational 
torldou  either  continent.  "The  Relation  to  Practical  Pursuits"  will 
ktdiscussed  by  Dr  S.  H.  Peabody,  of  Illinois.  He  is  ti  level-headed 
nijt  given  to  extremes.  He  is  not  an  advocate.  His  positions  arc 
btified.  "The  Effect  upon  the  Usefulne.ss  of  Public  Schools"  will  be 
bombed  by  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Cincinnati,  and  his  clear  logic  and 
pttt  experience  give  weight  to  all  his  utterances.  For  dispassionate 
his  gentleman's  power  is  unsurpassed,  "  Tn  What  Extent 
lit  may  be  Introduced  into  the  Public  Schools"  will  Ik  explained  by 
Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Baltimore.  The  school  in  that  city  has  furnished 
llafgran  opinion  which  will  have  weight.  Mr.  Wise  is  ii  veteran  in 
work,  and  he  is  eminently  fair  in  his  conclusions  and  cautioun 
idgmeuts.  Mr,  Aaron  Gove,  of  Denver,  will  continue  the  di»- 
with  his  well-known  terseness  and  power. 

^iftsubject  of  "  Manual  Traniing  "  has  appeared  on  the  program  of 
L. ,  and  of  other  of  the  departmcuLs  than  its  own,  on  Heveral 
Lsions;  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Snjierintendcncc  in 
fishington.  March  6-8,  there  was  a  rehearsal  of  the  above.  It  win 
«(tremely  interesting.  It  was  like  a  battle  of  the  giants  ;  and  I  muy 
"raiarlt  that  the  guns  were  not  all  on  one  side.  There  will  tw  n  rnre 
uwiat  Nashville  on  the  evening  in  question. 

It  may  be  remembered  by  some  that  the  prescul  prviddciit  of  the 
•V  &.  A.  has  expressed  himself  on  this  subject  on  a  former  occaninn, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  above  list  of  speakem  la  ralher  nnv- 
liAeA.  But  there  rretwowbo  favor  the  new  kind  of  education,  and  cue 
■Cntnl,  while  three  are  supposed  by  some  to  Ix-  oppcMcd.  The  einl- 
■eooeof  each  of  the  speakers,  and  their  Btancling  In  thv  cducntionNl 
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wld  assures  us  that  what  thej'  say  will  be  valuable,  whate^'er  Uis 

inclusions  on  the  main  question.     And  wbat  we  seek  is  truth  and 

le  mere  advocacj-  of  an  opinion.     But  it  tiie  evidence,  or  the  wei 

r  the  evidence,  on  this  occasion,  so  far  as  the  opinions  of  the  speak* 

reviously  expressed  goes,  shall  proi'e  to  be  opposed  to  manual  tra--^r3a 

ig.  such  is  not  the  case  with  any  of  the  previous  programs 

ibject.     The  proportion  has  usually  been  three  pros  to  one  row.         Xf,  J 

len,  the  boot  is  for  once  on  the  other  foot,  if  the  other  ox  is  f 

ored,  we  must  lr>'  to  put  up  with  it  and  trust  to  the  future.     Trutti   is  J 

lighty,  and  it  will  at  last  prevail. 

Denominational  schools  will  bediscussed  by  Bishop  Keaue,  presidci 
F  the  Catholic  University  to  be  established  at  Washington  ;  by  Edwf  ^ 
I.  Mead,  of  Boston,  whose  quality  appears  in  his   recent  pamphliT' 
n  ti  similar  question  ;  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  of  Baltimore  :  and.  it  c 
Kpected,  by  Senator  Hoar. 

This  is  one  of  the  live  questions  of  the  day.  Good  and  only  good 
an  result  from  its  dispassionate  consideration.  The  best  thing  for 
ducation  in  this  country  will  come  all  the  sooner  by  the  very  best 
resentation  of  its  various  phases  by  the  ablest  speakers.  The  charac- 
*r  of  these  is  a  guarantee  that  we  shall  not  be  regaled  with  any  mere 
nli-popery  or  an ti -protestantism.  Thi.s  is  not  a  sectarian  question  ;  it 
!  an  American  question,  and  it  has  to  do  with  the  future  of  the  repub- 
:c  and  its  citizens.  This  session  will  be  devoted  to  this  great  question 
iscassed  by  men  eminent  for  their  connection  with  the  higher  educa- 
lon,  and  distinguished  in  other  fields  of  public  service.  The  teachers 
Xthe  country  have  rarely  had  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  a  discussion 
f  SO  great  promise. 

Religious  Education  in  the  Public  Schools,  by  Pres.  W.  W.  Piescott, 
f  Battle  Creek.  Mich,,  will  conclude  this  session  if  there  is  time. 
!!Tiese  papers  will  be  brief,  crisp,  and  logical,  and  the  positions  taken 
Bill  doubtless  give  rise  to  further  discussion  through  the  press  or  in 
Bttire  meetings. 
^^T  A.  P.  Marble.  President  of  the  N,  E.  A.,  1889. 


The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Francisco  should  at  once  pass  an 
irdinance  requiring  all  cable  car  companies  to   attach  guards   to   their 
ars.     The  constant   repetition  of  so-called  accidents  on  these  roads  ^ 
oakes  such  a  course  necessary, — Ex. 


i 
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I^eadiij^  QpGle  Department. 


\LlFORmA  STATE  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 

Stale  Reading  Circle  has  been  organized  as  an  aid  and  stimulus 
the  teachers  of  California  in  their  efforts  for  professional  improve- 
neit  and  self-culture.  The  latter  must  necessarily  lead  to  the  former. 
while  iJic  former  will  continually  call  for  a  widening  of  the  mental 
boriion.  It  is  believed  also  that  an  organization  lilce  the  one  proposed 
•iil^ve  that  strength  that  conies  from  unity  of  purpose  and  effort,  and 
Bake  the  Reading  Circle  an  intellectual  power  in  the  State. 
Course  of  Study. 
For  i88g,  and  henceforth,  we  offer  five  separate  courses,  as  follows: 
Ii Professional:  II,  Science;  III,  Literary;  IV.  Historj';  V,  Normal. 

these  courses  are  elective.  Meniljers  may  choose  any  one  they 
^b,  or  make  from  the  books  named  in  the  several  courses,  a  miscel- 
hotous  course.  Whenever  a  member  reads  and  passes  a  satisfactory 
'"ainination  upon  any  four  books,  a  Certificate  for  one  year's  reading 
*in  be  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Counselors,  and  four  of  these 
f^ficates  shall  entitle  a  member  to  a  diploma  of  Graduation. 

Those  who  are  reading  the  books  in  the  courses  of  18S7  and   188S 
*ay  continue  the  same  and  receive  credit  therefor. 
Professional  Coukse. 

Net  frlce-. 

Spencer  on  Education $    95* 

Allen's  Mind  Studies  for  Young  Teachers,  paper  30cts.,  cloth..       45 

White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy i   lo 

Sadestock's  Habit  in  Education. 60 

"waini's  Method  in  Education  i  40 

^niebeVs  (Hailman)  Education  of  Man. i   13* 

SciHNCR  Course. 

Astronomy  by  Observation,  by  Eliza  A.  Bowcn $t  00* 

QBrte's  Elements  of  Chemistrj- 1   20* 

lotnnau's  Descriptive  Botany i   20* 

I««i's  Primer  of  Political  Economy 

Stele's  New  Popular  Zoology  1  40 


^H  PevciioLOGr — 

^H  Sully's  Hand  Book 

^H  Baldwin's  Elementary  or 

^B  Welch's  Teacher's 

^r  I^ITERAKV  CotlRSS. 

Henry  Esmond p&per.  20  cts.,  cloth,  $ 

Roraola "      jo     " 

Dic"ken's  Tale  of  Two  Cities "      20     " 

Studies  in  Longfellow paper. 

Merchant  of  Venice  (Rolfe's  Notes) cloth, 

^^  Julius  Ciesar  "  " " 

^LCarlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship paper,  20  cts,. 

^H  History  Coukse. 

^HWashiugtou  and  his  Countrj' ,.,.. $ 

^BCreasy's  Decisive  Battles 

^■Arnold's  lectures  on  Modem  History ...-,^ 

^^LHistory  Primer  of  Rome — 

^^EKistory  Primer  of  Greece „ 

^M  Normal  Cockse  No.   i. 

'        Story  of  Assyria  $t 

Story  of  Persia I, 

IZenobia.  by  W.  Ware .". i 
Kosenkranz'  Philosophy  of  Education  (Rolfe's  Notes) 
*ISciitt's  Lay  of  tlie  Last  Minstrel 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Lauufal paper, 
NORMAI,   COURSB    NO.   3. 
Story  of  Greece doth.  |! ; 

Story  of  Alexander's  Empire " 

Aspasia.  by  Robert  Hamerling :, paper,  80 cts., 

Corapayre's  History  of  Pedagogy " 

Alhambra.     Irving paper,  15  cts.,     " 

Preparatory  Greek  Course  in  English.     Wilkinson i 

*Books  marked  with  a  star  have  net  prices  and  if  ordered  s 
mail,  add  15  cents  for  postage. 

Publishers  give  tlie  members  of  the  Reading  Circle  liberal  dlSOO 
on  the    books  embraced  lu  the  several  courses.     When  membetf 

Knnable  to  secure  books  from  local  dealers  at  reasonable  rates,  they 
i>e  supplied  by  the  Secretary  on  receipt  of  price. 
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Mkmiierskip  and  Fees.  * 

ly  teachers,  or  other  person  interested,  may  bet'imie  a  iiieiiiber  by 
aiinu»l  fee  of  fifty  cents.  Of  this  fee,  thirty-five  cents  is  to 
Vfonrani  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Circle  to  defray  the  necessary 
of  printing,  etc.  The  remainder  is  retained  by  the  local 
injetaiy.     Individual  members  remit  Ihe  whole  amount. 

L^CAL    ClKCLKS. 

Whenever  it  is  pos.sibIe.  two  or  more  members  are  urged  to  organize 
iiei)  Circles,  Whenever  .sucli  organization  is  effected,  a  l,eader  and 
must  be  chosen,  and  notice  of  the  nrganizntion  of  such 
ideal  Circle,  the  memlters  and  officers,  should  be  sent  at  once  to  the 
i«aly  or  State  Secretarj'.  All  communications  to  the  l.i.cal  Circles 
iD  be  sent  to  the  Secretary. 

Local  Circles  should  meet  at  least  twice  a  month  for  the  purpose  of 
iw«ing  the  work.  Let  each  one  study  the  work  assigned,  and 
•Itavor  Ij)  mi>ke  it  useful  and  practical,  not  only  to  himself  but  to  his 


CouNTy  Circles. 
Omaly  Superintendents  are  urged  to  organi;:e  Circles  in  their 
t^Kctive  counties,  by  causing  to  be  chosen  four  teachers,  as  County 
'•rectors.  These,  with  the  County  Superintendent,  upon  communi- 
Mmg  with  the  State  Counselors  will  be  confirmed  as  members  of  the 
hte  Circle.  These  five  elect  their  own  ofiicers.  fill  vacancies  that 
■y  occur,  collect  dues,  and  supervise  the  local  work. 

Teiehers.  or  other  individuals,  whose  location  makes  it  inexpedient 
'Ibem  to  unite  with  Local  Circles,  are  invited  to  become  members  of 
'tState  Circle.  The  Secretary  will  forward  them  direct,  all  informa- 
"0"  sent  to  Local  Secretaries. 

Plan  of  Work. 

The  Board  of  Managers  will  prepare  outlines  for  the  .study  of  the 
*ort[aKigced,  We  seek  for  more  than  merely  the  readiug;  we  aim  at 
■'*'tfnl  study ,  and  the  thinking  out  of  the  subject.  These  outlines  will 
**Ufgestive,  and  aid  in  fully  gra.sping  the  work. 

''romtime  to  time  inquiries  will  be  sent  out  to  the  members  to  ascer- 
^if  how  they  are  progressing,  as  the  Board  wishes  to  know  all  the 
•"w  how  the  work  is  going  on. 

*hwi  the  work  has  been  finished  a  set  of  questions  will  be  submitted 
*  tit  members,  by  means  of  which  they  will  know  how  far  the  study 
^'iwn  profitable. 


■»  THE  PACIFIC  KriVariOSAL  JOVRSAJ^ 

We  desire  every  member  to  be  thoroughly  infonned  upon  the  p 
and  methods  of  work.     Inquiries  addressed  to  any  of  the  CounseTlts^^ 
or  to  the  Secretary   will   be   cheerfully  answered,  and  in  every  tk 
possible  assistance  will  be  afforded  the  members  to  carry  on  their  wol 
successfully. 

Moke  Members. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  enroll  every  teacher  in  the  State, 
your  friend  or  acquaintance  has  not  already  been  enrolled,  will  yaa  a 
urge  the  matter?     Many  are  preparing  for  the  profession,  and  it  » 
be  well  for  them  to  join  our  ranks,  as  it  will  the  better  fit  them  fi 
their  future  work.     There  are  others,  not   engaged  in   teaching,  ] 
interested  in  our  work;  try  to  secure  their  co-operation. 

The  outlook  for  1889   is  ver>-  promising;  several  new  Circles  t 
already  been   fonued.     Let  the  old  members  renew  their  allej 
send  in  their  dues  at  once,  and  secure  all  the  new  members  possibl 

We  are  doing  an  important  work  and  it  behooves  each  one  to  A 
whole  duly.     Let  no  excuse  or  indifference  influence  us  to  neglect  a 
part.     The  aim  of  the  work  is   to  make  us  all  better  teachers, 
responsibihty  rests  upon  each  one  individually.     Therefore  let  each  a 
be  able  to  say  at  the  annual  meeting:     "I  have  done  my  duty  audit 
contributed  my  part  in  this  movement."     The   effect  thus  put  f 
will  crown  our  Reading  Circle  as  a  complete  success, 

Bo.\RD    OF   COUNSELURS    FOR    I8S9. 

Hon.  Ira.  G.  Hoitt,  Ex-Offido,  Stale  Supl.  of  Public  InstructiMi.  j 

Cbas.  E.  Hutton,  Principal  of  High  School.  Santa  Rosa. 

F.  H.  Clark,  Priucipal  of  High  School,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  K.  B.  Fisher,  2nd  Vice-Principal  of  High  School,  Oakland. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Watson,  Principal  of  Grammar  School.  Sacramento. 

M.  Babcock,  Deputy  Supt.  of  Schools, San  Francisco. 

D.  C.  Clark,  Principal  of  High  School.  Santa  Cruz. 

Officers  of  the  Board. 
D.  C.  Clarr,  President,  M.  Babcock,  Vice-Pnsid< 

iss  Lillian  A.  Howard,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
All  communicaiions  may  be   be    addressed   to   the  Secretaiy   . 
iurer,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


^^Treasi 


President  Harrison  is  a  physiognomist.     He  has  great  confidei 
his  .ability  to  read  character  through  the  expression  of  the  butnaaC 
There  is  a  fascination  for  him  in  the  pursuit  of  theoretical  science. 


UN811TVTE  DEPARTMKST. 


ifjstitut^  Di^partm^rjt. 


SoNuMA  County   Normal  Instituth. 
,  Tiie  twenty-sixth  anntial  session    of  the   Teachers'    Institute    of 
a  County  was  held  id  Santa  Rosa,  April  8-[2,   1889. 

I  County  Superintendent  Mrs,   F.  McG.  Martin  called  to  order,  and 
le Institute  wasoi^anized  by  the  election  of  Mrs.  J.  E.  Woodworth, 
■     "    ■ .  Wymore,  Mr.  C.  W.  Otis,  and  Mr.  J.  E.   Metzger  as  Vice- 
tents  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Nelson  as  Secretary. 

I  few  general  remarks  and  directions  by  the  Superintendent. 

iented  to  the  teachers  Prof.  C.  H.  McGrew,  of  San  Jose — Insli- 

Ir  Conductor — who  gave  a  valuable  and  interesting  talk  up>on  "The 

ml  Institute  as  a  Professional  School;  Its   Character,  Work   and 

trantages  over  Old  Sy.stems." 

I  At  1:30  p.  M.  the  roll  call  showed  that  182  of  the  186  teachers  nf 
moma  County  were  present;  the  four  cases  of  absence  being  caused  by 
irious  illness. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  a  pleasing  musical  selectiou- 
Vof.  C.  H.  McGrew  then  ably  enlarged  upon  the  principle,  "Tlie 
rnfoldiDg  Powers  and  Growing  Capacity  of  the  Child  must  Control 
III  True  Teaching."' 

Uiss  Mamie  Calhoun,  of  Healdsburg,  read  a  paper  which  treated  of 
Ae  principle  discussed  by  Prof  McGrew  in  teaching  reading,  classifi- 
Btion  and  pronounciation  in  readers.  She  was  followed  by  Mis* 
lioiiie  Reed  of  Santa  Rosa,  whose  paper  treated  on  the  same  principle 
S  applied  to  teaching  arithmetic,  value  of  comprehension  and  mastery, 
hiring  the  evening  exercises  J.  C.  Sims.  Esq..  delivered  an  address  of 
pelcome,  which  was  responded  to  in  a  humorous  way  by  Anna  M. 
Weeks,  of  Bodega. 

I  Following  the  response  was  the  Superiuten dent's  annual  address, 
wfaich  took  up  the  history  of  Institutes  in  California,  begining  with 
the  State  Institute  of  May.  1863:  that  year  being  chosen  becau.se  in 
jlhe  Fall  Sonoma  County's  first  Institute  was  held.  The  twenty-six 
!)WarS  which  have  elapsed  since  the  first  meeting  were  shown  to  have 
heen  >-ears  of  progress  in  educational  matters.  Teachers  were  enjoined 
latnake  their  professional  meetings  worthy  of  the  name.  Educational 
jffiiir*  of  the  county  for  the  past  year  were  reviewed.  Teachers 
•tre  arged  to  make  their  work  practical  and  to  be  thorough  in  nil 
tbmgs  undertaken:  to  "study  the  order  of  the  natural  development  of 
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the  child's  mind  and  make  him  the  center  about  which  must  be  d 
ever  widening  circles  of  progres«.  not  a  kind  of  reser\'oir  m  II 
must  be  poured  pell,  mell  all  the  accumulated  learning  nf  the  a 

(On  the  second  day  Ihe  teachers  met  in  two  primary  sections  and 
grammar  section,  the  primar>'  being  led  by  Prof.  McGrewandl 
Louise  Smyth  and  the  grammar  by  H.  C,  Petray  and  Prof.  Chai1< 
Hutton  In  the  afternoon  Prof.  McGrew  gave  an  address  on 
True  Education  We  must  Cultivate  Ihe  Child's  Powers  of  Obseivst 
Thought  and  Expression."  I.  S.  Crawford,  of  Petaluma, 
thoughtful  paper  on  "Language  as  a  Means  of  Cultivating  the  Pen 
of  Thought  and  Expression,"  and  he  was  followed  by  Mrs.  J 
Woodworth  of  Petaluma.  who  read  a  paper  discussing  the  \tS\ 
geography   as  conducing  to   the  same  end.     Tuesday   evening 

»McKenzie.  of  San  Francisco,  delivered  an  entertaining  lecture  « 
"Castles  in  the  Air." 
Section  work  was  resumed  Wednesday  morning,  the  County 
intendent,  Mr.  F,  A    Cromwell,  H.  R.  Bull  and    Prof.  McGrew 
leading    parts.       In    the  afternoon    Prof    McGrew    discussed    ' 
Culture  and  Manual  Training"  and   Mrs.  R.  R,  Johnston  of 
gave  an  address  upon  "Scientific  Temperance  Insiniction  in  the 
I  Schools."  Miss  Marj-  Stone  read  apaperon  "Industrial  Drawing" 
'  Miss  Amanda  Hinshawoneon  "  Kindergarten  Materials  and  Metbt 
C.  C.  Slratlon  gave  a  lecture  Wednesday  evening  on  "The 
Isponsibilities  of  Educated  Mind  " 

Thut^ay  morning  was  devoted  to  section  work.     State  Supt. 
land  Deputy  State  Supt.  Mrs.  Julia  B.  Hoitt  were  present.     Mrs. 

■  gave  an  interesting  and  valuable  discourse  to  the  Geography  st 
I  At  the  meeting  in  the  atternoon  Supt.    Hoitt  addressed  the 

■  upon  educational  matters  in  general  Prof.  McGrew,  C.  W.  ( 
I  .and  G.  W.  F.  Forsythe  followed  with  addresses  and  papers.  Thit 
I  evening  Supt.  Hoitt  gave  another  valuable  address  in  which  he 
Vaome  sound  advice  to  teachers. 

Friday  morning  was  devoted  to  section  work  and  the  aftemoo 
reports  of  committees  and  the  adoption  of  resolutions. 

The  exercises  of  the  week  were  of  an  exceedingly  helpful  nature 
all  returned  to  their  several  fields  of  labor  feeling  that  the  tii 
been  profitably  spent. 


Ijw  An 


;  CoL-N 


■  Instii 


The  teachers  of  Los  Angeles  County,  at  the  summons  of  Supt 
I  W.  Seaman.  a.ssenibled  on  Monday,  April  i.  for  the  annual  insti 
I, In  opening  the  .session,  Supt.  Seaman  presented  statistics  collated 
ftschool  returns  since  1885.  .showing  a  remarkable  increase  in  then 
Af  teachers  employed  in  the  county.  The  number  in  attendance 
,  representing  123  districts. 
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fr  The  program  provided  separate  work  for  Primary,  Intermediate  and 
amfflarseclions  on  the  forenoons  of  Tuesday.  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
kwith  general  sessions  afternoons  and  on  Friday.  Monday  after- 
s  devoted  to  organization,  an  address  by  Tlios.  A.  Saxon, 
Bd.  of  Ed.,  and  exercises  conducted  by  the  Teachers'  Read- 
rcle.  The  Institute  was  organized  with  the  following  officers: 
•ni,  \V-  W.  Seaman ;  Vice- President,  W.  M.  Friesner,  E.  T. 
e.  J.  W.  Ilinton,  J.  N,  Keran  :  Secretary.  F.  H.  Clart.  Assistant 
Tttaiy,  C.  E,  Jones. 

I  Heeling  of  mutual  good-will  and  entliusiasui  was  infused  into  the 

rably  by  means  of  a  social  entertainment  for  the  teacher*,  and  their 

ids  on  Monday  evening.     A  liberal  supply  of  coffee  and  icecream 

\tA  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening,  the  first  part  of  which  wa.s  de- 

rd  to  the  following  program  ;      i,    Music,  Spring  Song.  Orchestra 

iil/ii  Angeles  High  School.     2,  Invocation.    Rev.   M.  M.    Bovard, 

lent   University    of  Southern  California.     3,  Song,  Y.   M.  C.  A. 

lette,     4,  Vocal  Solo.  Miss  Leila  Breed.     5,  Address  of  Welcome. 

L  H.  T,  Hazard,  Mayor  of  Los  Angeles  cily.     ti.    Response,  Supl. 

ftVinly.  Santa  Ana.     7.  Selection  from  Traviata,  High  School  Or- 

8.  Vocal  Solo,  James   A.    Foshay.     9,  Addres.s,    Prin.    Ira 

,  Normal  School.      10,  Song,  V     M.   C.  A.  Quartette,      11,   Ad- 

>   Supt.     [ra    G.     Hoitt.      12,   Vocal    Solo,    Miss     Leila    Breed. 

hv  Recitation,    Henry  Ludlam,  B.  E.     14.  Selection  from  Girofle — 


ISopt  IraG.  Hoitt  was  present  throughout  the  session  of  Uie  Institute, 
Tl  \lj  \i\&  favorable  comments  and  words  of  encouragement,  added 
~  y  to  the  intere.st  in  the  proceedings. 

t  sessions  of  the  Primar\-  section  were  devoted  to  instruction  by 
POsTa  Burr,  formerly  at  the  head  of  Kindergarten  work  in  Oswego, 
Dovf  engaged  in  Los  Angeles  city.  Snpt.  Will  S.  Monroe,  tern- 
ly  engaged  at  Eureka,  Nev. .  took  a  leading  part  in  instruction  in 
irmediate  and  grammar  sections,  and  also  delivered  several  able 
1,  befoK-  the  whole  Institute.  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Blochman  presented 
■  subject  of  .N'arcolics,  and  Vocal  Music  was  treated  by  Prof  J.  A. 
\  SonitL  Prominent  teachers  of  the  connty  also  contributed  in  the  in- 
ion  of  the  sections,  and  read  thoughtful  and  interesting  papers  at 
^'ttnioon  .session. 

■  the  last  day  of  the  ses-sion  steps  were  taken  toward  the  organtza- 
ftof  a  County  Teachers'  Association,  A.  E.  Baker,  Dep.  Supt.  Ijos 
^le«,  being  elected  President ;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Chapman,  Secretary,  and 

"•"Jfssie  Millard,  Treasurer.     All  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute 

"JJ*  tbiracterized  by  an  earnest  spirit  of  work,  and  a  confident  hope  of 

1  ^Pfovcmenl  that  speakit  foi  sure  progress  in  education  in  Los  Angeles 


El  Dorado  Institute. 
This  Institute  assembled  at  Placer\'ille  on  April  24-26. 
of  the  teachers  were  absent.  Professors  McGrew  and  Raymond 
as  conductors.  Prof.  McGrew  presenting  the  subjects  of  Rea 
Arithmetic  and  Moral  Training  besides  Lecturing  very  acceptab 
the  Head,  Heart  and  Hand. 

Prof.  Raymond  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "Map  Reading"  befon 
Institute,  and  in  the  evening  gave  a  short  but  valuable  addre 
"One  Phase  of  a  Teacher's  Duty."  Superintendent  Hoitt  spoke  I 
teachers  on  their  varions  duties  and  on  methods  in  ungraded  scl 
also  lecturing  in  the  evening.  His  remarks  were  much  appred 
Some  of  the  local  teachers  gave  Jtry  valuable  and  interesting  exer 
which  cuuld  not  fail  to  interest  every  teacher  who  listened  to  I 
Mrs.  Hoitt  from  Sacramento  and  Mr.  Ginn.  of  Oakland,  were  in  a 
ance.  Dr.  Stratton  addre.ssed  the  teachers  both  afternoon  and  evJ 
and  gave  great  satisfaction. 

Solano  County  Institute 

This  Institute  was  held  at  Vallejo  April  15-19  inclusive,  an) 
particularly  interesting  in  the  fact  that  every-  teacher  was  reqnii 
take  part.  In  connection  with  this  fact  the  following  extract 
the  Vallejo  Chronicle,  shows  the  public  estimation  of  this  course. 

The  new  plan  of  assigning  topics  to  teachers  that  select  none  o 
own  accord  is  having  the  good  efiect  of  waking  up  some  sleepin 
powerful  minds  and  making  them  feel  what  they  are  capable  of. 
also  bringing  out  some  unworthy  specimens  of  pedgogic  talents, 
the  best  prepared  talks  and  papers  show  mistaken  ideas  and  n 
that  should  have  worn  themselves  out  years  before  with  the  t 
advancing  them.  As  sure  a.s  an  instructor  permits  his  work  to  a 
him  from  the  world,  he  falls  t>ebind  it,  and  when  he  talks  his 
gression  is  shown.  The  method  of  forced  papers  may  thus  b( 
ductive  of  much  gixid— to  those  that  are  paying  for  it. 

Prof  Childs  was  conductor  for  three  daysand  spoke  upon  the  E 
ing  topics:  "Course  of  Study.  Civil  Government,  Bookkeeping." 
McGrew  arriveJ  Thursday  evening  and  lectured  upon  "W 
Training."  The  following  day  he  presented  to  the  Institute  "The 
ciples  of  True  Teaching,  Language  and  Literature  for  On 
Classes  and  the  subject  of  Histor>'." 

Superintendent  Hoitt  was  also  present  and  spoke  during  the  di 

evening.     Every  teacher  was  present  and  punctuality  and  prxini 

characterized   the  entire    proceedings.     Superintendent   Webst 

reason  for  great  satisfaction  with  the  result  of  his  efforts. 

In.ititutes. 

San  Diego,  April  agtli  to  May  3rd. 

Plumas.  May  14th  to  i7lh. 

Tuoiumnc.  First  part  of  June. 
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JtaC^  Official   Department. 


rr,  Htaie  SuperintendcDi  Public  Inntn 


WtSu/KrinUmienf' s  Commillfg  on  Revision  of  School  Law: 

Ettianlcs  of  many  of  the  County  Superintendents  have  been  for- 
I  to  this  office,  for  the  untiring  efforts  and  personal  sacrifices 
Rcfa  this  committee  put  forth,  in  its  labor  over  the  School  Law. 


TRUSTEES    / 

I  ffiustunt. — Can  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  employed  to 

t  the  school  census? 
WAmtwtr. — See  Pacific  Educational  Journal  for  July,  18S7,  page 
5  follows:  Members  of  Board  of  Trustees  canuot  make  contracts 
h  thcan«lves.  Th:refore  membar-s  of  the  Boird  of  Trastees  cannot 
receive  pay  for  taking  the  school  census.  If,  however,  a 
Stee  votuniters  and  takes  the  census  without  pay,  it  is  the  opinion 
e  Attorney  General  that  the  census  returus  would  be  valid. 


TEXT    BOOK   SUPPLY. 

PP^Whcn  no  dealer  will  keep  a  supply  of  the  text  books,  must  the 
Bty  Superintendent  see  that  a  supply  is  kept  on  hand? 
I. — It  13  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  thejSuperin  ten  dent  to  do  so;  and 

II it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Supervi-sors  to  furnish  a   revolving  fund  for 

r|lut  purpose. 


CONTROL    OF    PUPILS    AT    NOON, 

Q. — Should  a  teacher  have  coatrol  of  pupils  who  stay  at  noon? 
^■jf^ — The  teacher  should  supervise  their  1  [act ions   and   movements, 
^should   not   leave  the   school   premises  without   request   from 
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TBACHBR'S    RKFKKKNCE    UBKAUY. 

Q. — Referring  to  Sec.   1565  as  amended,  who  selects  the  bo<^6 
where  is  the  librarj-  to  be  kept? 

A. — As  tilt  Superiuteiideut  disburees  the  library  money,  I  think 
ihould  be  the  person  to  select  the  books,  and  the  library  should  be 
1  his  office,  where  the  teachers  may  have  access  to  it. 


> me 

^Bi»ti 

^^pea< 


TKACHKKS      l*.\KTICIPATION 

Q. — Would    a    refusal    to    spcatc    upon    an    educational    topic 
ichers'  Institute  he  considered  '"unprofessional  conduct"  and  lil 
penalties   as  such,  when    such  an  order   has   beeu  issued  to  « 
icher  by  the  County  Superintendent? 

I  think  that  such  refusal  would  be  justly  considered  "un] 
fessional  couduct."  The  law  makes  it  the  dut>-  of  the  County  Sn] 
iotendent  to  preside  over  and  conduct  the  Institute,  and  it  also  maki 
the  duty  of  evety  teacher  to  participate  in  the  proceedings  of  s 
[nstitute.  If  the  County  Superintendent  requests  each  teacher 
nduct  an  exercise  at  the  Institute,  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of 
icher  to  comply  with  such  request.  If  the  exercise  be  such  as! 
teacher  feels  she  contd  not  do  herself  justice  in.  she  must  either  i 
special  preparations  for  it  or  request  the  Superintendent  to  subst'ti 
some  other  exercise  which  she  would  be  more  willing;  to  conduct.  " 
comes  strictly  in  the  line  of  duty  which  every  teacher  owes  to  1 
profession.  We  cannot  be  good  teachers  without  bard  work,  an! 
good  deal  of  work,  which  we  would  like,  for  consideration  ofes 
escape,  but  which  our  duty  forbids  us  to  pass  by. 

■I'lilk iii>t  <if  UleiitB.     WhBi  hunt  thou  to dciT 
Tliy  Jill)';  be  tliy  jmrlioii  live  or  two." 

THE    N.    K.    A.    AT   NASHVILLH, 

From  a  letter   received  from  J.   L,.   Luds,  Chairman  of  the  Tn 
Continental  Association   at  St.  Louis,  I  am  enabled  to  state  that 
ft-excursion  rate  of  fare  from  California  to  Missouri  river,  will  be  $80 
Mtfae  round  trip.     Tickets  good  for  six  months. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  met  at  9  A.  m..  April  8lh,  in  the  ol 
^the  State  Superintendent. 
All  the  members  were  present  except  Governor  Waterman. 


STATE  OFFICIAL  DlCl'ARTMKSr. 


ml.  £.  T.  pierce,  Principal  of  the  Slate  Norrual  School  at  Chico, 

mlcd  his  certificate  of  election  to  that  office,  and  took  his  seat  in 

ioard. 

e  cuosideratiou  of  s[)ecjal  books  aud  apparatus  presented  tu  the 

I  for  their  eudorsenieut  rx;cupied  considerable  time. 

!  committee  appointed  to  supervise  the  compilation  of  theElemen 

Jeography  reported  that  the  M.ss.  was  nearing  completion,  but 

lie  engraving  would  require  a  year  or  more  for  preparatiou, 

:  volume  of  Primary  Language  lessons  was  reported  to  be  in  ty; 

ill  be  ready  for  use  in  the  schools  by  July  next. 

f.  More  reported  that  the  compilation  of  the  Physiology 

vanced  as  possible,  and  that  the  engraving  tor  the  same  was  well 


but  I 


t  application  of  Marion  E.  Slonc  for  an  Educational  Diploma  to 
snled  on  a  Nevada  State  Educational  Diploma,  wc:s  rejected,  the 
I  having  no  authority  to  grant  a  diploma  on  such  credentials, 
iicational  Diplomas  were  awarded  to  the  following  persons  ; 


EKUCATIONAL   DIPI.OM. 


ton.  Hattie  E. 
is.  Mar>A. 
Isabel  D. 
t,  Joseph  F, 
f,  Amanda  L. 
rhamp,  Delia 
;tt.  Alson  G. 
:,  Julia 
on.  Jas. 
:,  Ella  B. 
n,  Jennie 
p,  Nadine 
or.  Geo.  S. 
:.  Cora  L. 
man,  William  K. 
ch.  Emma  F. 
tdler.  Willard  R. 
es,  Lola  B. 
uid,  Uary  L. 
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Kane,  Emma  G. 
Lahaney,  Mary  E. 
Loughlin,  Daisy  A. 
Leviele,  Blanche 
Lynch,  Mary  E. 
Lynch,  Josephine 
Lynch,  Oscar  J. 
Lucy,  Nellie  E. 
Leadbetter,  Hattie  A. 
Macken,  Margaret  F. 
Mallor>',  Geo.  W. 
Martin,  Emilie  L. 
McClellan,  Ruth 
McCarthy,  Klla  L. 
McCracken,  Catharine  A. 
McCann,  Fred  W. 
McLaughlin,  James  H. 
Nuner,  Wm.  M.  Jr. 
Orr,  John  A. 
O'Linder,  Selma  B. 


Parker,  Phoebe  L. 
Proctor,  Bertine  E. 
Plummer,  Chas.  B. 
Prather,  EmmaL. 
Rodden,  Lizzie 
Riddell,  Lizzie 
Roney,  Louise  G. 
Robins,  Helen  A. 
Smalley,  Frances  A. 
Stringham,  Jessie  M. 
Southworth,  Maud  A. 
Smith,  Mary  A. 
Simms,  Esther 
Smalley,  Lelia  M. 
Smith,  Louisa 
Tabor,  Cora  E. 
Tracy,  Maggie 
Tracy,  Nora 
Taylor,  Herbert  L. 


Life  Diplomas  were  granted  to  the  following  named  persons 


Campbell,  Anne  B. 
Cappleman,  Cornelia  J. 
Cohen,  Minnie 
Crawford,  Lsaac  S. 
Coates,  Rosa  E. 
Clark,  Charlotte  K. 
Cohen,  Alice  H. 
Conrad,  Francis  W. 
Cronerailler,  Mary  M. 
Englebright,  Minnie 
Edmondson,  Emma  F. 
Ferguson,  Robina  E. 
Farley,  Rosa  E. 
Freeman,  Callie 
Gallagher,  Lily  E. 
Gregory,  Flavia  M. 


LIFE  DIPLOMAS. 
Imtied  April  A,  1889. 

Grant,  Florence 
Greenman,  Minnie  J. 
Groves,  Gertrude 
Griffin,  Fannie  E. 
Graebe,  Mattie  J. 
Houchins,  Edward  A. 
Hamlin,  Jennie  L.    • 
Hawley,  Mar>'  E. 
Hillman,  Jeannette 
Hobe,  Sophia  A. 
Hay  den,  Sarah  F. 
Hart,  Laura  B. 
Hetzel,  Lenah 
Jamison,  Mary  E. 
Jordan,  Herbert  H. 
Jones,  Ella  M. 


EDIIOSIAL  DEPARTMFhT. 

Sawyer,  Ma  y  E. 
Simpson,  Clara  R. 
Smith,  Peter  D. 
Sabia.  Isaac  A. 
Tuttle,  Marj-  E. 
Van  Guelder,  Bertie 
Vollmar,  Bertha  T. 
Wood.  Alfaretta  E. 
Wallace,  Emma 
Young,  Thomas  L. 


rr.  Anna  Bell 
boenig,  Edward  J. 
[^powitz,  Elleo 
Lynch.  Alice  E. 
^Morrill.  Alice 
Miller.  IdaV. 
Mallscb,  James, 
mlton,  Jas.  S. 
tiitlips,  Laura  J. 
»le,  Ella  M. 
[Rountree,  Ei,-a  L. 

The  annual  joint  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  Sclioola 
s  held  at  Chico,  on  Tuesday.  April  9th. 
I  The  course  of  study  was  so  modified  as  to  require  but  four  recitations 
■  day  in  stead  of  five. 

List  of  High  Schools  in  California. 
Alameda.  Berkely.  Gilroy,  Los  Angeles,  Mayr.sville,  Modesto,  Oak- 
Petaluma,  Sacramento.  Salinas,     San  Diego,  San  Francisco,   2, 
n  Jose,  San  Rafael,  Santa  Barbara,  Sanla  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa 
KStockton,  Vallejo. 


Editorial    D^partmi^pt. 


Thk  urgent  need  of  completely  divorcing  politics  and  the  adminis- 
I  tiation  of  our  schools  was  forcibly  exemplified  in  the  choice  of  a  school 
f  snperinteudent  in  Oakland  a  few  weeks  since.  From  the  lirst  organi- 
zation of  a  city  government  to  the  adoption  of  anew  city  charter  in 
March,  the  office  of  school  superintendent  has  been  filled  by  a  vote  of 
the  people  at  the  city  elections.  This  means  that  it  was  a  pohtical 
office  and  the  person  who  filled  it  must  resort  to  political  methods;  for 
whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  things  in  other  cities,  the  citizens  of 
Oakland  have  not  sufficiently  adopted  those  Entopian  methods  which 
would  invest  a  man  with  office  merely  because  of  fitness.  Fred  M. 
Campbell,  altliough  his  ability  as  an  educator  and  his  superior  value 
as  an  executive  and  administrative  officer. were  universally  recognized, 
UmuA  it  necessary  at  each  recurring  election,  to  go  into  caucuses  and 


toWf 
Hfecte 


lies,  to  solicit  assistance,  to  work  with  aiid  for  the  machine  a| 
were    entirely  unknown.     All  this  meant  aid  from  otbl 
b  implied,  of  course,  aid  in  return;  in  facta  retention  of  Uieoffia| 
superintendent  of  schools  meant    success  in   political  methods.      Tl 
of  course,  could   not  go  on   for  any   length  of  time  without    inaki 
semies. 
In    order  to  remove    the    office    of   school    superintendent    fi^ 
:  arena  of  politics.  Mr.    Campbell  recommended   to   the  Board  ■ 
!«holders,  that  prejiared  the  new  charter,  the  desirability  of  havii 
superintendent    elected    by     the    Board    of    Education.     Tl 
(wflfidone  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  city  the  office 
thus  filled  a  few  weeks  ago,      Superintendent  Campbell,  having  I 
elected  President  of  the  Superintendents'  Section  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  b 
to  Washington  to  perlomi  the  duties  which  the  position  required,, 
luring  his  absence  iuHuences  were  brought   to  bear  upon    the  new 
Kted  members  of  the  Hoard  of  Hducatioii  which  resulted  iu  his  ilel 
r  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  by  a  vote  of  six  to  five.     I 
valuable  services  in  the  interest  uf  education  are  thus  lost  to  the  peaf 
of  Oakland  because  the  office  has  been  a  ]X)litical  one.      However,  M 
Campbell  carries  with  him  to  the  new  field  in  which,  we  trust,  he 

fan  be   found,  the  best  wishes  of  a  host  of  friends,  not  in  Oakla 
ly  or  in  California,  but  scattered   throughout  the  entire  length 
fadth  of  the  land. 
OvKR-PRKSSHKK  ill  our  schools  has  been  a  favorite  theme  for  chron 
grumblers  and   fault-finders  from   time  immemorial.     They   have  sen 
in  prevailing  educational  methods  causes  which  lead  to  a  multitude  0 
physical  disorders  and  which,  in  time,  must  result  in    a  general  deW 

Iioration  of  the  race.  Children  study  too  much,  they  say,  and  gil 
l|K>)little  time  to  physical  exercise.  The  brain  is  unduly  stimulated  aij 
phe  nervous  system  is  taxed  at  the  expen.se  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  1 
hct  the  practices  of  the  schools  ate  all  wrong  and  unless  ladlQl 
phanges  are  made  grave  results  are  .sure  to  follow. 
While  we  are  well  aware  that  educational  methods  are  quite  ii 
feet  and  that  much  remains  to  be  done  to  place  them  on  that  eleval 
plane  which  their  importance  demands,  still  we  claim  that  they 
quite  up  to  the  prevailing  standard  of  other  institutions.  As  tej 
wr-study,  for  years  we  have  been  of  Die  opinion  which  contini 
Tience  strengthens,  that  the  percentage  of  those  who  injure 
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L  Kilves  by  excessive  study  is  extremely  small.     If  proper  attentiou  were 

I  given  to  the  food  the  children  eat,  to  the  clothes  they  wear  and  to  their 

l|eneral  habits,  notably  thase  of  recreation  and  sleep,  we  should  hear 

Imiidi  less  about  the  evils  of  excessive  study.     The   following  address 

IWibre   the    Stale   Medical    Association    by  its  President,    Dr.    James 

ISmpson,  so  thoroughly  accords  with   our  views  that  we  gladly  insert 

r  columns.     After  referring  to  the  opinion  of  several  alarmists 

be  proceeds  as  follows: 

J  Without  stopping  lo   inquire  into  the  correctness  of  this  theorizing, 

K  seem?,   to   me   that    much  of  the  outcry   about   over-education   is 

^jurrfluous  and  ill-founded.     There  is  no  sign  of  physical  degeneracy 

'  ■  e  youth  of  California  from  this  or  any  other  cause.     The  truth  in 

tatter,  as  in  most  others,  lies  midway  between  the  two  extremes. 

tl  not  pretend  to  question  the  fact  that  excessive  mental  exertion 

d  for  the   brain,  be  that  brain  old   or  young.     I  am  also  ready  to 

p  that  there  should  be  more  careful  discrimination  in  the  enforce- 

■  pf  study,  particularly  in  girls,  and  fnrther,  that  children  too  eager 

.should    be  systematically   repressed,  uhile    those   of  infinn 

lue  should  not  go  to  school    at  all.      Much  remains    to  be  done, 

■.in  improving  the  hygiene  of  the  schoolroom,      But,  granting 

lis,  I  maintain  that  well-directed  brain-work  is  good  for  the  young 

.  not  only  mentally,  but  mora  ly  and  physically.      "Education," 

Huxley.,  "is   the  fnnnation  of  habits,  so  that  acts  which   at  first 

pite  conscious  effort,  eventually  become  unconscious  and  mechan- 

fal,"     In  the  formation  of  these  right  habits  we  must  not  he  led  away 

fSythe   fallacy  that  mental  labor    interferes  with    bodily  development. 

'Where  the  hours  of  study  are  properly  limited  there  is  not  antagonism. 

Tsking  brain  workers  as  a  clas.s.  their  physique  is  found  to  be  up  to, 

ffnot  above,  the  average. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  made  careful  inquiry  of  the  principals 
•ad  teachers  of  our  public  schools  on  this  question.  I  have  sought  to 
Wttrtain  from  lliose  in  close  daily  contact  with  school  children,  what 
tasin  there  is  lo  fear,  under  our  present  educational  system,  that  over- 
Pissure  exists,  and  whether  instances  have  come  to  their  knowledge 
•fhfadaches  and  ill-health  arising  from  crowding  or  over-taxing  the 
""Mu,  Teachers  are,  as  a  rule,  fair  physiologists,  and  possess  a 
pncral  good  understanding  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  their  judgment 
""tntitled  to  much  credit.  I  found  a  consensus  of  opinion  which 
strongly  negatived  the  supjiosition  of  danger  ahead  from  this  source. 
^W.  among  the  many  different  natures  that  go  to  make  up  a  class  of 
*^1  children,  there  will  be  found  some  who  require  to  be  held  back, 
JHfl  as  there  are  others  who  must  persistently  be  urged  foward.  The 
*liscieuliou&  teacher  will  not  fail  to  single  out  readily  the  eager, 
*loWlious,  incessantly  studying  youth,  and,  by  a  system  of  supervision 
^  Cautious  repression,  preserve  the  immature  brain  from  over-strain. 
'stkool  headaches"  were  generally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  hasty  eating 
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of  cold  and  indigestible  lunches  during  the  noon  recess  or  sitting 
improperly  ventilated  school-room. 

From  an  unbiased  study  of  the  subject  I  have  come  to  the  conclusiai 
that  the  ordinar>'  school   curriculum  is   not  more   stringent   than  3 
should  be  to  provide  that  mental  training  necessar\-  to  the  modern  m 
and  woman.     Much  of  the  outcry  about  the  matter  has  been  based 
assumptions  that  are  fanciful  rather  than  real.     My  medical  experiei 
among  school  children   accentuates  this  belief.     I  find  that  their  sid 
!*s  arise  from  causes  foreign  to  the  school-room   in  nine  cases  n 
The  frontal  headaches  that  scholars  sometimes  complain  of 

nerally  due  to  constipation   or  indigestion;  perhaps  from  overslni 

r  the  eyes.     More  damage   is  done  to   the  eyesight   of  children 
ilowing  them  to  read  at  home  in  the  evening  by  a  deficient  or  faultfl 

ranged  light  Ihau  by  any  other  cause.  In  girls  I  have  frequent 
found  ill-health  and  cephalalgia  ascribable  to  neglect  of  the  bowels  a] 
lack  of  exercise,  induced  by  the  vicious  idea  that  it  is  unbecoming 
ntn  and  romp. 


F'The  Oakland  High  School  was   temporarily   demoralised   by  tlH 
ptiming  of  their  building  Saturday  evening,  April  6th.     As  soon  as 
was  known  throughout  the  city  that  the  High  School  building  was  t 
,  thousands  hurried  to  the  scene,  a  large  number  of  whom  hi 
;  period,  during  the   twenty  years  of  its  existence,  obtained 
n  of  their  education  within  its  walls.     As  they  saw  the  buildq 
radually  disappear,  pleasant  associations  of  former  years  were  vivil 
K^alled  and  many  an  unbidden  tear  was  a  silent  witness  of  the  hi 
it  had  upon  their  affections.     Prof.  Sill,  a  teacher  in  the  school  duril 
its  early  years,  nscd  to  say  that  the  very  beams  and  walls  were  radical 
changed   because  of  the  influence   which  emanated   from  the  scho 
may   it  not  be  that  this  unconscious  influence  found  expression 
earnest  words  of  sincere  regret,  and  as  the  smoke  gradually  rose  a 
rifted  away  into  the  darkness   did  not  the  pupils  of   former  years  i 
erein   an   emblem  of  material   reminders  of  conflicts  and   victoil 
radually  consigned  to  the  uncertain  keeping  of  memory. 
Athough  the  building  with  its  treasures  is  gone,  the  school 
It  is  hoped  that  the  temporary    inconvenience  the  pupils  have  to  si 
from  a  lack  of  suitable  accomodations,  will  be  more  than  recompei 
^■tar  the  erection,  in  the   near  future,  of  a  building  which  will  be. 
^^Etly  a  fit  home  for  the  high  school,  but  a  credit  to  the  ci^  of  Oa1 


^brtioi 

•Walle 
it  had 
its  eai 
chang 

eame; 
^H^riftei 
^Bfaerei 
H^du 


OUn  HOOK  TABU-:. 


Our  Book  5abi^. 


'riftl  clorv,  \}y  Edwin  Ijusetter 
raa  Ihe  Wi^stil'  MiiNTni.y 
Phi*  is  rolloved  hf  a  pii|ier  on 
«  l.^iBliilion,  ilB  IjfGs  aaA 
{■  L'tiwle*  Woroester  ('Iitrh.  Mr. 
"■  '■  one  of  his  vulii-ble  lii-- 
a[wn  on  ''Ilmnilfwine,  Grritian- 
il  8»nit.>g»."  Mr.  W.  H.  Hishop 
pDhiu  BkeUh  of  "Tlie  Puris  Ki- 
te PUhnbille."  lU'  hI-u  dmcribes 
ki  QM  Tower,  tbe  btciiI  Inndrairk  of 
_  -■■  Eihi billon.  An  nmiiHlng  xriide  'on 
I  Tilt  Pliiiowipliv  Kiid  VuvUy  uf  TFnra"  in 
I  2""''''"*^  *'>■  ■''  ''■  '•■  P'*s'™ii  Mr.  Frank 
I  "Vjiirtl  i-'atM  wrilai  nb^.m  "The  l*wyer 
I  *)I>tlon>[l  Political"  'uiil  reininiiieiicc-- of 
J  ■•ow 'Trottinjc  HorW  tfe  given  bv  it. 
f  Mrrwin.  Jo»i>h  Koyce  mnlribiilPH  (lie 
Jwiif  Iwn  ppen'on  "UeUettionH  nfter  u 
^^'iiderintt  laft  in  AuHtrula«iii."  Iteitides 
"•le  ia  tbe  luunl  amonnl  of  liKlitcr  Hiticira 

^  IhK  St.  NiCHong  for  Mwy  wntainn  ilH 
^^■1  Ixaluet  or  KoodthiiDpi  fur  tiiv  Ullk 
■™>k»I>«idp<  much  which  »ill  be  rend  hv 
^^<  qM  pwii.le  wiih  both  pletuiire  nnil 
^**«St.  \\e  [ireMime  Ihal  prti^reKB  W  Ihr 
^^*t  uf  ■[]  human  produclts  hiil  we  do  not 
■^•inwhnl  puiicniiir  IhiB  p"i>iiliir  mii(w- 
^^a»b>r  lJie;uunt  VM  InT^haiMced   for  the 

HL-HinnMt'o  M«UAXiNK  fur  May  will  in- 
*•>«  rFBiIrm  of  munv  and  vnried  Inslc. 
^'oof  Icltrra,  lovers  iif  p*y 


article"  tbiil  will  btronglj  uplieKl  In 
I.    The  variely  and  eji-ellenee  of  ilm 
engruving  will  delight  I  hose  who  apploi^lktc 

THK  MAdAZlNES. 
Tun  t'fiNTttut  fur   May  contuinB  inter 

iting  urtli.'le»  on  iwhiuu  vnd  iiti  i>eo)iie.  n 
intliin&tiun  of  it»  wnr  lil«ralur#,  an  irtide 
by  (Jhurlcs  de  Kny  on  "The  Monnner>«a  uf 
Ireland,"  aniillier. in  ■The  Siberinn  Kxilo 
t^vkivnj,"  by  Kennan;  a  story  by  luliW. 
%Vyaii  &iblon  wriim  ubunt  th«  urtist, 
Millet,  besidM  there  there  is  the  u-imI 
uni'iiintiif  lii'tiini  und  poetry.  The  ill  im- 
iruiiini*  decrve  jpeciiil  mtntion.  1  he 
frimlii-piBi*  ■■<  'inching  Up,"  nnd  Cole's  en- 
gravhifts  of  thr  old  Italian  musters  I H-ir^ 
unlly  t^iotl. 


IVKKMDt:  J.iTKiiATi'Ki-  SEHint.  Tal«  «f 
Ihe  White  Hills  and  Skelchei.  By 
Nathaniel  llawihome.  Published  b' 
H'>ii!thlun,  MifUin&Co.nuBton.    Ko.40. 


.■upe: 


I'ri 


:  13  rl 


■KI..C1 


T-'iN  (luvBitii.    I'lir    Kiiiile 

ICdIied   bv   tl.  B.  Super,  I'h. 

I  ■■,  ProftMiur  of.  Mj>^rii   LanKiuigtv-  in 

IWckiiiKon  t  ollegu.     Publinhea  ty  U.  f. 

Henlh  &  I  u.,  QcMitnn. 

\y.kfSK  i.'Abi-.  Par  A.  ile  UiQarlino. 
Kditvd  witii  nolrs  and  a  vcubuhiry.  by 
.Allien  pJtrrerv,  Profewor  Rciyal  Milimry 
Academv.    Woolwich.    Eng.     Pubhahed 

hy  I).  (].'llealh.t  ffl.  B-wton. 

^Ct?ers  of  (ieo?rapl7y  'S^'^^^T'S^^^ 

;liiiig    the  Mubjed.    Tliehe  OiiTLism   keep   ■  Cuma.-t   l-'orni  of  the  Counlry 

nnder  ronilderNtion  conHtnnily  liefore  the  pupil,  and  uteeeiiei'iully  htlpfiil  in  awi>4- 

nilnil  to  Adgnire  and  to  Hx  groxraphiral  facm  quickly  and  aocurntvly.     Asm 

«f  Hap-drawina  the  Prix.rki^ivk  1>i;ti.ink   Maiv  are   nneqiialln) ;  thnj   ore 

lly  roDimended  by  many  of  llie  btwl  teachers.    Send   lOc.  for  -ampleii,  tcstlmimiiiUt 

dinmioiu  for  line. 

kC.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York.  Chicago. 
THE  BANCROFT  CO.,  Agents  for  California. 


New    Text=Boo: 

ON    COMPOSITION    AND    RHETORIC. 

feLEMENTS    OF    COMPOSITION    AND    RHETORIC,   wi 

Copious  Exercises  in  Criticism  and  Construction.     Bv 

WAiinv.  IVaclRTf.f  Rhetoric  iii  tlie  Rirliinond  HighSch<w>l,' Riclimi 
Cloth.  12  iiuj,;  Si. .15. 


BtlenlioD  of  fdoratoni  i>  cnllvd  (■>  ihu  vtilumc.  which  GIIh  n  ncol  iHTurtiiK  in 
ijierient^  nf  every  teacher.  Il  is  «>  iboroii^hlT  KraHrd  aa  10  remler  the  Ftuitti 
pfBgwm  Iwrtli  'vrlKin  ant!  mtisfaowry.  Tlie  laii'gvn^  in  i-onc'lue  «nd  siitiplv.  1 
'  wlitiii'al  lerm*  tMiipl'ived  iin- nil  dearl/  cx)ilninml,  white  well  chuMn  illuitrati 

their  apph'cN-lion 
The  i^iTural  i-liH|>lcn>  iliiMrinain^  the  nature  anil  romialinn  nf  the  ran 
rni.'e.  ilir  diflemiit  niQlhtidK  i>r  cxiimsinfi:  a  llioiitilit,  the  trHnsfonnation  o(  the 
■In  of  a  senteuit:,  I  lie  an-iirnlc  ilHe  of  syonnfmoiM  wordn.  the   value  and   bemitjr 
■ry,  the  (|ualllleii  i>l  Hliii|iiicLi,v,  |iei>|ikiiii7.  entrgj,  haminay,  and  the  special 
(if  nylc,  with  (inii'tii-e  iiii  rrery  point  i]lw.iiiiM!il~alI  comhine  U>  reuder  thu 
if  The  m<iM  valiinlile  teitt-bn.kH  on  the  milynt  nf  Khctoriir. 
TESTIMONIAI-,S. 

7»at.  B  Mrr.    .».  A..  111.  I'..  }^qfrwor  attrk.  aminbla    fW/fW.  K  r— In  m]-  at 

p»ini*'i-T<.  inakluK  lln-M^iRnilfli'iiTiininiirthr  liulBor  pratnual  ounpnlUon,  kfc  tliebM 

llciir  lliH  nmiiiir  Ihnl  I  liiirnia<rii  In  iviMHWkH. 

"   -     ■■•  y  fvr,  A     If.  I'rlurifMl  Hirlmimil  High  Srlviol.~Vut  rmriuirpniv,  Wadili'-oat 


i-i",  H.  A..  I-Ttnripat  iij  XrOvirt't  Sihail,  tltrhmimiL    fa.— I  hire  no  Ix 

lion  III  ileli-riuliilni[t'>ii»e  it  in  my  im  11  clwia. 

etam  ftarmtr  It.   H'u&in   Jf.  A..  PriMipal  (MlvcnfTv  SiAokI.  Saiiville.  TVhil— The  book  bi 

^'■vm lAr  i^iMftiKitfeni  Jmnu; of  IMiiraMm.  MuAMW,  nnn.— THistiia  pnPtlcal  tretttla»aB< 
pnoltlmi  and  Klwuirir.  BUd  uni'Oftlie  botcVcrmtiliiibM. 

AwMl*^  WiimiMaJtmnialig  JOhUHti'im —The  liioli  nmwln*  ulmirable  mrdavs  la  ai^ 
tlOD.  KprodiiGlloiia.  iHiMphnioeii.  >leve)(it>minila.  drill  t'lUTtlwsnr  turlims  Mlr.^  InKciiloui^al 
■Uai  and  pmetli-al :  aiiUlnv  matrrlal  fi-rlhi-ni  lugooil  lllrrMiire.  sut'li  u  will  Cum  corcMtn 
and  nmlwr  IdHab. 

f\tm  riif  Mmvinl  fmlia.  HitrriKmbam.  I''i.— Tbla  In  an  eioeUrnl  wnrk  for  the  hivh  arbDOla. 


Iieialluii  lnL-oiniilete.    Mi 
It  pupil*.    Tap  tmnli  olir 


lhept»ctlc»apurpo««Qft«whlii|{  It,  tbliiboolnUilMiiii  aiiiiiiiillnci 
nallona  Df  lis  clan. 

ftOBi  tilt  ftrifml  Pmhtlcrbm—Tbe  work  In  emlneDtly  worth)'  the  i 
beiliiilied  toicieM  wlvaiiriwir  lij  ill  who  wIkIi  lalmproTelDtbenrto 

Fnmllie  MiMiianitni  Wrrky,~-Tiie  »TlleT><tiowaabllU7.  tiknianilg 


Wm«  (At  (NfAmoml 


IXmwti'ft.— lu 
formirHlib 


RBTAIL  PBU.-E,  $1,36,     Specimen  lk)pie«  W  Teachem  fo 
forlirit  LnlTOiluotion,  ordered  direct  from  the  I'liblisher,  will  bo  sent,) 
il  tl.OO,  net,  jiertnpy. 

CIrciilara  Sent  on  Application. 

EVERETT    WADDEY,    Publisher 

1112  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va, 


I A  Te/\CHE1(^'  V/\(]i\TIOI\I  EXCUl^^lOM 


■JSel^ 


^  TO  THE  EAST  ^ 

avo    SAN     KRAMCISCO.  JlTNtC 


^PUbUmnN  TOURIST  sueepers^^ 

Salt  Lake,  Denvkr,^^- 

-^Chicaoo  and   Bijkka.lo 

TO     NEW    YORK     AND     BOSTON. 


brtfc 


J.  &  McCUERNET,  of  the  Onklmiil  High  School,  will  accompitn.v  the  pnrt^r  •nd 
take  a  |>ersoDal  intereai  in  mitbin^  the  joiirnev  un  Hgrtenhle  iine.  A  rare  opportunity  i* 
~'  ~'tid  for  Tencljen  and  their  friends  to  make  an  P.iwtern  trip  in  raiufnrlable  can,  with 
int  corapanioiiH  and  in  fnxttime.  MK.  J.  (>,  McL'AI.L,  who  hur  t^iken  Teitchen 
for  tlie  piul  four  jeata  wll  be  in  chnrK^  of  rhp  p»n,v  (»  New  Ynrk. 
For  funher  infonn&tion  oddreie. 

J.   B.    McCHKSNEV, 

i;lK4    hn-nkliuMrcel,  Oukhml, 

J.  G.   McCALL. 

22  Monlunmer;  Street,  Sao  l''rBn('iar«>. 


lelttnil  enllelT  iipiirl   ttom  tlia 


Sbe6&'s  IRatural 

in  itj:  Appliealiimii !  IFonenl  in  ilt  CInimK  !  Simple  in  II*  fratdplBf, 

mmnnma  ciasses.  i  mfim  course  of  heiorv  trkiniiig. 

Smdfor  llciripliiv  Pamphlrl  Oin/niN<»3  Opiniimt  of  leading  E-l-u-alort, 


XHEDD'S  MEMORT  MVSTEM,  H  W.  FonrUvoth  Street,  >'en  ¥ork  dtf. 


PACIFIC    TEACHERS*   BURKJ 

SUCCESSKn.   TEACHEKS  WANTKI)   for  iinexpecte.1 
nvnrillK  uul  for  numenius  nummcr  rhuni^^.    No  dior^  to  ^hool  Officen. 
pondeDo*  ulk-iiHl.  C.  C.  BOTNTON,  Hu 


SCHOOLS    AND 


nH'iuitn  II.  sxKii..; '■'^"■■iT-''- 
(MLTroRVIA~MlijTAK^V  AcTllEMV, 

(MkUiKl.      ITFiainiiiiry.  ^l'lvll■l^lc•  niirt  i  Vimnirr 
iiK-rrlal    liF|»Hnirni<     ■a-Uriiit  nirrlnii'nr 


SEIVIINARIE 

FIELIl  SEHlXARt. 

TdncTapb  Avenue,  Uslilind,  OU.  TIM 
nnipllim.  PnpBres  for  UnlTemllj  «f  C 
Vuwr.  WvIJiter.  Smlxti  tad  trlber  CMI« 
iDnnbeiilniAumina.  I'M.  Addnm,! 
KKOX,   ProprlBler,  or  MUS.  D.  "    "* 


UltAJS>  COLLEUR  AMD  SBKI 

The  CuMoae  CcBir"! 


.pplv  t..  I 
IT  Mll.l 


GOOD  SENSE  KNab 


Corded  CORSEj 

nrrYtor  Health ai        ~^ 
DLO  I       Cornf.,, 
THOUSANDS 


rill-  l^ailiiiir  Piaiiw  or  the  Wm 

rqunlliMl  til  Quality  «f  Ton^ 

■     I>ur>ibilit7.  I 

Musical  DepartmeM 

of  A.  L   Bancroft 


BUCKEYE  BEU  FM 


■   'TME    BftCKU9*J 

ST\TinM:i!Y  ANDPRINTI 


I 


NIVBKSITY    OK    CALIF^OKNIA, 


MEDICAL     DEPARTMENT. 


FACULY. 

MY.   l»AVl^.  A.  IJ.   I'rt".i.li.nJ  %>f  ihi- rniveisity. 

^iIURTI-K»'*F.  M.  1).,  KiinTii!!.'.  l'r«>iV^s«»r  oi"  Mi>ntiil  Disi-jiM's  nn*!  Me«lii'ul  Jurispradence. 
:.  H>H.   M.   1>.,  Kniormis  l»rotVsj«.ir  t»f  lM.y.>>iul<»..y  uiul    Mi.riM^.py. 
I-:vi:f:LY  COLK,  a.  M.,  M.  Ix,  M.  II.  <*.  i^..  Ku.;..  ^rofo^H  »r  tn*  oi.stetrii's  uml  Gynecology 
M«  NT  IT.  M.  I)..  M.  U.  C.  1*..  Kim.    Kr^.,  rro!V>M»ror  IMiiriplLM  ami  P»iii'tu'e  of  Medicind 
.  KT    A.    M<.  1  KAN.  M.  !>.,  l'n.u:v«Mir  nf  i  litn.'ul  ami  i>|K'rativo  Siir^rery.  iH'ttii. 
..  TAVI.oll,    M.  !».,  riolV>»4irol'  rriiMip;»-.s  aii«l  riaitirc«>f  Surj;ery. 
I.j:N».FK1.I).   M.   I'.,   l'nHe-.-<.r  r.f  Malcria   Metli<a  ami   Mo«iii'nl  Clu'mi«liy. 

R   LKWllT.   M.  li..   PmirsM.r  t.f  Aiialoiny. 
r.   1:.   ifWAN..  M..  1).,   I'n»ff«>.,r  of  ]>iM'iisi.N  of  ChiMron. 

II.  M.W.S.  M.   !.»..  I'roffssorof  Mental  l)iM'u-i>:»M»l  MeiliculJurispnulencf. 
I-::N«;ToN   AYKSI.   M.  D.,  Pror.-sorof  Hy^:lOIu•. 
;•.:•■.  li.   POWKri"*,  a.  M..  M.  n..  Pn»f«'s.M)r  of  Onl;thnlTnol«>::y  rtmlOtoU»»:y. 

WaTT   Kt:UU.  A.  M.,  M.  H.,  r.  M..  profe.-c^or of  rlinlcal  MiMliciiio. 
i»I.lJ  A.   1»'AN<<»NA.  A.  »..  M:  I).,  Prof.^or  of  PhysioUvy. 
A.\<  \V.   M«»Nr<;<»MKflV,  M.  I)..  P^^fl•^^«)rof  Paihol«nry  nml  Micrtwcopy. 
,  PrnfCiftor  of   llicrapiMitiis: 


H"    II.   WILLIAM.^UN.  M.  l>.,  lH'iiit»ii>lral(irof  Aiialomy. 


.*LuW    ANl>Kli-H)N.  M.  I)..  A>-l.«tant  t<i  tlit-niair  of  Mau»riu  Meilica  ami  Mfilk'al  Chemlrtry 
ES  SIMON.  M.   1)..  .\->isiHiii  to  t:io  Chair  <,f  Mt-iital  Uist-aws  and  MetlU-al  Jurisprudeuce. 
S   II.    BMIHaT.  Ph.  'i..  M.  P..  A>M«»Uini  Ik-nionM rotor  of  Anatomy. 


COLKKGK     UlSPKNrtARY    STAFF. 

¥^  MMON,   M.    I'.  H.   W.    DOIMJK.   M.    D.  1>.   W.    .MdN'niUMKKY.    M.    D 


rhc  Collegiate  Year  is  divided  into  a  Res^niar  and  Preliminary  Term.  The  Prrtimtuaty  Ihnm 
.n5  March  ist  and  continues  ten  weeks.  The  Regular  Term  bejnns  June  TSt  and  ooDtinues  fiv« 
ith«.  Durinp:  these  terms  all  the  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery  are  taught,  didacticstlr 
clinically.  Regular  clinics  are  held  three  days  in  the  week  at  the  City  and  County  HoapiUlL 
•ero  avenue  (450  brds),  where  the  Professors  of  practical  chairs  have  charge  of  wmrds,  and 
•CSS  ci*ery  advauta;>e  for  the  inst-iiction  of  students.  There  is  also  an  active  clinic  conducted 
-e  times  a  week  at  the  Collocre  building:,  where  a  large  number  of  patients  are  examined  acd 
ted  before  the  cIaKse«».  I >id.iotic  lectures  are  delivered  daily  by  tihe  Profea!*ors.  and  eveuing 
:ations  are  held  three  limes  a  week. 

The  dissecting  ro<jm  is  open  throu.qhout  the  entire  year.  Material  is  abundant  and  costs 
l::»?e. 

'XwilX  thus  be  seen  that  the  co!ir«>c  of  instruction,  which  extends  throuijh  seven  aud  one  half 
thAof  the  year,  aims  at  the  <ievrlopment  of  practical  physicians  and  surs^eons.  The  great 
nta;;es  possessed  by  the  Me«!ical  in  p;«rtmcnt  of  the  Sinte  Vniversity  enable  the  Regents  and 
ttyto  commeud  tt  i-i  an  c-^iH'ciul  ui. inner  to  those  scekini;  a  complete  and  systematic 
r1if*!'re  of  the  medical  pro<"ci«I--)n.  The  facilitii-*  for  bcd-siJe  study  have  been  largely 
■c:.s«<l  of  late,  and  the  studerl  will  find  opportunities  at  his  command,  which  for  comprehen- 
cvs.  arr  nowhere  «»urpa«se.l. 

Three  Years*  Course. 

\  rrsT>onse  to  the  :rencrnl  demand,  lv)th  in  an<l  out  of  the  prrjfession,  for  a  higher  degree  of 
ricncy  in  mcdieal  clncalion.  the  .Mcdictil  D-'partment  of  the  State  UniverMty  was  one  of 
r«t  r.x  the  l*«it<:d  Slntes  to  a  loj>t  the  three  yc.irs*  term  of  study.  No  student  can  present 
:-ir  fjr  s5 ml  examination  until  lie  h.ns  attended  faithfiilh*  three  regular  courses  of  lectures 
iinics-  While  thl«  rfquin'.nent  entails  110  extra  expen.^e  in  th**  t'lalttr  of  fees,  il  is  a  still 
tr  jL'-'jarnnl"'e  th.it  none  shall  bear  the  diploma  of  the  Str,t'.»  'uedioil  Schawl  but  Ihoee 
izijhlv  'juahiied 

Fees.  L 

rn?.it.ton  l*ee  (paid  but  once) |50»         * 

nstrat -.r's  Ticket 10  00 

;.r  the  Fir^t  Course  of  Lectures -       -       -       •         ijo  oq 

;r  T ho  J^econd  Course  of  Lecture*  150  o*        / 

.  Cour.'iC  of  Lectures  gratuitous  :.ir  su»"h  .i**  have  pai  1  for  two  full  tHinrses.  *• 

iatin.sr  Fee       .-■....  4^  oa       *. 

3r  the  Annual  Announcement  muI  Cata1o;rue  Kiviug  Regulations  and  other   information 

^       '^        R.  A.  McLEAN.  M.  D.,  Dean,  603  Merchant  St.  San  Francisco. 


IMPORTANT  to  all  TRUSTEES  and  TEACH0 


Have  ib  b^st  Readers  in  Your  Library  I  ! 

UsG  Your  Library  Fund  Wbore  it  will  do  the  Most  U 

SWINTOX'S  READERS. 

An  Entirely  New  Series  of  School  Reading-Books,  by  Prof.  Wm.  SwidI 

THE  TIIKORY  I'f  t.!ir  vorioH.  hrJ.^fly.  U.  tint.  *'^^?  AVa'Art*  l.'if  ./o<rf/#  nf  Lanmia^'traCnill§f 
Ihat  i»  <  loar  u  i  i  .r  •:.»!.  li  i.r  is  .»i-s  »!:i'.\'ly  :«riM>«^a,-y  :o  .^  ccar  cxnre*>ion.  In  ]»ur*uit'of  this  tlicufy. 
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PROFESS/OX.  \L    CO  f  'R  TES  >'. 

j^Il^Tiil  In'fiiiv  llie  Los  Aiiirrli-  Count/  In>titii?f,  April  4,  188'.).] 

Superiiiiaidetft,  /Aii/irs  and  (itntlvmc}! : — It  is  with  imich  trepi- 
tbat  I  essay  the  trcatiiu-iit  of  the  subject — **  Piofessioiial  Cour- 
I  111  per  feet  and  thoiii;]itle>s  self  says  within — thou  semhhinee  of 
joii  wouldst  teacli — hut  knowle(ij;c  of  one's  own  imperfections 
.mrage  for  their  ])resent  ition. 

nih.l  he  presuni]nious  in  me  to  make  this  subject  the  means  or 
:o:i  of  etiquette  before  tliis  r.sscmblage  of  character  builders  to 
:a's  future  hope.  Nor.  seems  it  fittinj;;  to  the  hi^j^h  purpose  of 
iititute»  tliat  the  subject  ])e  cc.n  fined  to  tlie  ctyniok)gy  of  courtesy; 
ugh 

"IJorne  in  lortllv  h;ill, 

Anion**:  iIm*  fa  ori»l  iVw; 

'Ti.H  ho'in  of  ( ioil, 

Now  free  lo  nil, 

As  drops  of  ln'avrnly  lic'W." 

7s\[\  therefore  discuss  it  from  the  summit  of  its  tnatthood  charac- 
ich,  retaining  all  the  external  polish  of  French  and  Knglish 
is  entwined,  impressed  and  indented  to  its  very  heart  by  its 
mous  "wood-bines,"  ])oliteness,  kindness,  appreciation  and 
ly  love. 

lie  faithful  student,  psycology,  with  its  pungent  truths,  yields 
jwledge  of  intellectual  method  ;  history's  philosophy  pene- 
nan's,  nation's  motive,  and  lays  bare  the  result  in  epochs  ;  nat- 
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nral  science  atid  history  present  untold  animate  and  inanimate  phenoi 
ena.  In  brief,  every  avenue  of  human  thought  leads  to  some  desirat 
mental  terminus. 

Teachers  engaged  in  acquiring  and  digesting  these  great  facts  ai 
conclusions,  and  in  elaborating  and  presenting  them  to  the  oncomii 
generations,  are  prone  not  to  realize  that  there  is  something  else  to 
accomplished  beside  intellectual  acquirement  and  mental  discipiio 
They  forget  that  education,  in  its  highest  sense,  is  the  equable  ai 
harmonious  evolution  of  all  the  powers  of  our  being,  and  that  the  em 
live  nature  conlaiii>  the  springs  oi'  acticm  —the  motives  that  influence  tl 
will  to  action. 

The  natural  man  clnM)>es  what  is  pleasurable  and  rejects  that  whic 
gives  pain,  and,  hence,  it  is  of  the  highest  moment  thai  the  professio 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  means  of  calling  into  proper  exercise 
with  due  power,  the  m^hler  kvlings  of  pleasure  -love  of  the  beautiful 
the  good,  the  true,  self-rcspcvrl  and  a  .scn>.e  of  absolute  honesty  witl 
one's  self — thus  laying  the  foumlation  of  true  courtesy. 

It  is  equally  as  important  on  the  other  hand  to  show  that  the  base 
emotions  —dislike.  stllislHH.*ss.  e.i;otisin  and  vanity — all  lead  the  willte 
improper  motive  to  action  and  thus  influence  the  whole  of  conduct 
Courtesy,  as  we  have  alreuly  tlefined  it,  is,  therefore,  the  outward  man 
ifestation  toward  others  of  our  educated  emotive  nalure. 

We  .shall  endeavor  to  traee  the  relations  of  courtesy  thus  enobled.  U 
.our  national  chararler.  In  thus  pursuing  the  investigation,  we  shal 
leave  the  application  »)f  the  les>ou  in  particular  cases,  largely  to  eacl 
brother  and  siller  of  llie  profc-^sion  here  met  together. 

We  might,  with  j)rofit,  it  is  line,  advert  to  some  of  the  most  comtnoi 
viohitiuns  of  proievsional  courtesy,  .such  as  back-biting,  tale-bearing 
sarcaMU,  iepeatin>i  hearsay,  l)etniyal  of  confitlence.  hasty  judgment 
applying  for  a  ]>rofeS'>ioiial  brother's  position  without  his  cognizance 
adverse  criticism  made  wlien  it  will  damage  a  superitir,  associate  o 
inferior,  a  desire  for  the  failure  oi'  an  honorable  succes.sor  expressed  ii 
covert  ways,  that  self-aggrandisement  nmy  result,  disparagment  of  pR 
decessors,  taking  part  in  anything  or  doing  anything  that  may  injui 
the  influence  of  any  leacher  with  pupils  or  patrons,  indulging  in  em 
phatic  significant  silence  when  conversation  turns  to  a  brother's  wort 
and  the  thousand  and  laie  atcs  or  omissions  of  a  like  nature  which  ten 
to  destroy  confidence,  break  down  re])utations,  lower  our  social  stanc 
ing,  impair  our  u.sefulness  and  generally  disrupt  our  great  brotherhoo 
Wc  will  only  take  time  to  clance  al  a  few  gems  of  counsel  in  this  lis 
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t  of  education's  brightest  masters,  and  then  press  on  for  the 
'  high  motive  to  the  observance  of  professional  courtesy  :  **  Life 

0  short  but  there  is  ahvavs  time  for  courtesy."     '*Good  man- 

1  made  up  of  petty  sacrifices.  Temperance,  courage  and  love 
leup  of  the  same  jewels."  "IxA'e  looks  through  a  telescope  ; 
irough  a  microscope." 

*Mt  IM  nut  tiHich  tilt*  world  can  ^ive, 

With  all  its  .siihtU-  art, 
And  gold  und  gems  urt*  not  the  tilings 

To  tuitifify  the  heart." 

nan  is  envious  when  the  prospect  of  another's  success  gives  him 
"  We  are  sure  to  judge  wrong  if  we  do  not  feel  right."  "  We 
5  as  courteous  to  a  man  as  we  are  to  a  picture,  which  we  are 
to  g^ve  the  advantage  of  a  good  light."  "Though  we  travel 
rid  over  to  find  the  beautiful,  we  must  carry  it  with  us  or  we 
not." 

*'  We  are  apt  tu  be  seltish  In  all  our  view>, 

In  this  jt^tlin:^  lieuilloii;;  rcue. 
And  !»o  to  b;;  r\\i\\i  e'er  voi:  ceiistire  a  man, 

Ja«>l  put  y«.-ur>fir  in  liis  phic-e." 

'*  VVh'j  steals  my  j)ursi.*  &1«.m1s  triihli, 
J>ut  lie  wliu  liUrhcs  Iruiii  nuf  my  *;o(Mi  name. 
Kolis  me  ot'  that  vihu-li  not  ciirirhi:^  hlin. 
And  makes  me  poor  inikird. 

And  is  it  not  tlu'  wi^^wr  [iliin. 
To  S]ieak  ol'  all  the  !h  -^t  yoii  ran  ? 
Pity  the  trail,  wtak.  -iw  tii«  ir  tall,     * 
But  .xpeak  of  ::oiid  «jr  ma  at  all." 

oliteness  is  to  goodness  wiial  w(jr(i.*>  are  to  thought."  "  Ptjlite- 
sa  very  important  stepping  stone  to  morality."  ** The  moral 
(id  the  social  also  re([uires  that  we  should  treat  the  stranger  that 
bin  our  gates  with  courtesy."  *'  lie  not  forgetful  to  entertain  the 
rer."  This  is  especially  imperative  upcjn  tlie  great  l)r(jlh«rlioo(l 
itructors — one  of  the  greatest  hnAherlKjcjcl.s  on  earth  ;  hut  alas  ! 
tnot  be  said  the  least  fraternal.-*  How  often  does  it  occur  to 
who  oocupy  the  higher  positions  of  influence  in  our  proli-ssion 
t  is  a  duty  devolving  upon  them  to  lay  aside  personal  pieltMiin- 
iQse  congenial,  at  such  times  as  these,  and  g<;  anion^'.  tin-  liinii 
sheis  and  shepherds  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  ilorks  and 
Is.  and  in  the  social  hour,  grasp  the  hand  of  the  unknown  leliiiug 
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bnuher  and  hreatlio  into  his  life  some  of  the  sunlight  and  clearer  v 

with  which  their  l)elter  opporuinities  or  n.itural  endowments  1 

equipedthcm.     The  best  way  to  be  happy  is  to  make  others  ha] 

Kindness  has  a  retlex  influence  whose  power  is  hard  to  measure.  Sn 

are  contagious.     The  singing  heart  will  awaken  songs  in  other  he: 

It  is  more  l.)lesseil  to  give  than  to  receive.     I J  very  moral  and  social 

ture  slumld  be  sought  by  our  profession,  for  every  individual  has 

birthright  of  nobility  in  our  Hiir  land.     Hut  nobility  imposes  obi 

tion  just  as  truly  in  art-public  as  in  a  UHmarchy.     Much  may  be  rig! 

expected  of  the  intelligent  people  and  teachers  of  our  republic,  .st: 

ing  unsliackleil  by  any  fetters  of  cast  or  social  limitations — men  as 

as  he  who  first  looked  on  paradise,  icared  and  cherished  in  the  prot 

ing  arms  of  free  institutions,  lifting  them  gradually  to  beckoning  I 

*»rs  further  on  and  higher  up,  if  they  be   ambitious  to  climb ;  v 

pulse  scarcely  quieted  from  the  ardor  of  the  old  revolutionar>-  strug; 

What  may  not  the  world  exi)ect  of  such  a  people  ? 

While  yet  our  CDunlry  was  in  its  infancy  and  every  energy  was  nee 
lo  kcc]»  on  our  IVlI,  lliiit  were  never  quite  certain  of  a  solid  foundat 
beneath  them,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  nit.n  and  women  could h 
time  (T  thought  for  correclion  and  cullivali'«n(»f  many  things  thath 
become  prominent  through  nedect  and  stand  out  now  as  targets 
observation  ancl  commt.nt  by  other  people. 

Now  that  tJie  uncv-rlain  foundations  of  a  century  ago  have  beer 
*'  terra  firma'*  beneath  us.  is  it  not  time  t«)  luu^^e  and  see  if  there 
anv  good  cause  why  otlier  notions  attracted  to  our  shores,  sbo 
mingle  certain  criticisms  with  their  warmest  praise?  Is  it  not  amc 
the  foremost  duties  of  the  teachers  of  this  repul)lic,  to  ascertain  w 
these  faults  are  that  are  said  to  blot  the  fair  surface  of  our  fame  ? 

Tho.se  who.se  experience  with  .schools  in  which  the  German  elen: 
of  the  population  predonnnates,  testify  that  the.se  pupils  are  moredc 
able  for  indn.strial  work  than  American  children,  because  they  exec 
docility,  tea(*hablcnes.ss  and  diligence  ;  also  in  the  great  and  neces.^ 
quality — reverence.  This  hi.st  quality  .seems  actually  to  be  sifted 
the  national  character  in  the  shaking  and  tossing  about  to  which 
Nation  has  been  subjected  in  the  la.st  century. 

The  impulse  of  conscientious  revolt  against  unwarrantable  aiitho 
that  gave  birth  to  our  national  life,  has  pas.sed  from  one  generatior 
another,  but  has  somehow  lest  its  fineness  of  quality  in  the  transfer 
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d'ln  aud  '.wen  coarsened  into  an  undue  self-asscrtiun  and  lack  of  conr- 


Yes.  tvc  as  a  nation  arc  lackinfj  in  the  courtesies  of  life.     It  is  said 
tlut  manners  do  not  make  the  man,  Init  manners  make  the  man  much 
ajjreeatile.     Courtesy  includes  m:iiiy  requirements  in  its  hroadest 
•rose,  but  chiefly  kindness  and  politeness.     It  goes  very  far,  yet  is 
[ceedingly  cheap.     Some  happy  natures  may  be  to  tlie  manner  born, 
bnt  most  of  us  need  instruetion  therein.     All  will  admit  with  instan- 
taneous aud  half-pleased  consciousness,  that  the  point  of  order.  "Amcr- 
wa  1-5  in  too  much  of  a  rush."  is  well  taken.     The  cartoon  in  the  Ktw 
York  Graphic  did  not  much  overdraw  this  national  fault,  when  it  de- 
picted it  by  a  man  so  feariul  of  losing  a  quarter  of  a  second  that  he 
rashes  to  the  platform  Ijeforo  the  train  stojis.  jumi>s  off,  stumbles,   falls 
nnderand  i.<i  crushed  by  t!ic  moving  wheels;  when  picked  up.  with 
tspiring  breath  he  w hi. ipers.   "  I  die  .i  true  American."     lint  there  is 
a  serious  side  to  this  morbid  desire  to  save  time.     We  live  in  a  whirl, 
%xA  nvd  in  the  increasinjj  veiocity.     We  have  no  time  to  1k'  sorry  for 
tli'ise  who  cannot  kt.'cp   up  with  the  current.     Our  sympathies  are 
■•'"nled  and  the  finer  fetlings  lost  in  the  dizzy  sjned  of  our  practical 
'■f'^.    The  consequences  of  this  fevcri.sli  lia.sle  are  seen  in  forms  that 
"•I?  not  be  directly  tmceable  to  this  cause.     We  have  grown  so  accus- 
'    ''"eel  In  the  hnrrieti  step,  jerkey  Ikjw  and  abrupt  reply  in  all  Imsiues.'i, 
^''■•J  often  in  .'«>cial  relations,  that  we  have  ce.Tctl  to  notice  them  at  all. 
''®    accept  incivility  and  call  it  brevity.     \  rrasi'iiabli-  cfmrtesy  will 
'■^^Tipa  man  as  very  genial. 

^sitheiv  any  greater  need  in  all  the  wide  range  of  American  ednca* 
"^^1,  than  the  cultivation  of  courtesy  in  every  relation  of  life  ?    Since 
"^  moral  effect  of  this  high  pressure  living,  is  to  make  us  unmindful 
^^    the  rights  and  feelings  of  others;  is  it  not  a  moral  responsibility  upon 
*^'"<rry  teacher  in  the  land,  to  check  this  unconscious  haste  ?    Charles 
'^xinincr  once  said  :     "The  true  grandeur  of  humanity,  is  in  moral 
titvalion,  sustained  and  enlightened  by  the  intellect  of  man."     Dr. 
'^*<s,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  remarked  in  the  course  of  a  temperance  lec- 
ture:   "  Give  me  the  children  and  iiistntflors  with  noble,  courtly,  niorttl 
^"owrfrt^,  and  we  will  conquer  the  Nation  for  temperance.     Little," 
^d  he,  "  can  l»e  done  with  tlie  habitual  drankard,  save  to  let  him  have 
Jwsey  lightning,  oil  of  vitriol  and  tacks  he  desires,  that  he  may  the 
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sooner  disapjxiar.  We  may  j>refer  to  take  this  sentiment  salted  by, 
••  While  there's  life  there's  hoj)e,"  hut  the  lesson  it  inculcates  we  must 
accept  Noble  courtly,  full  rounded  characters  for  the  schoolmasters,  and 
the  conciuest — What  ? 

I^et  what  will  he  said  of  the  subjugating  influence  of  niouarchical 
governments,  and  the  evils  i)f  class  distinction,  the  contrast  with  our 
heaven-adorned  ilis].)ensation  of  "inalienable  rights,**  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  the  fair  ihiwer  of  courtesy  has  blossomed  in  greater  luxu- 
rieuce  under  other  skies  than  our  own.  and  that  we  need  to  transplant 
its  roots  deep  in  our  soil,  wilhdut  jealousy  and  with  no  false  pride,  sim- 
ply because  imr  Nation's  growth  is  inconiplelc-  without  it.  and  we  can- 
not afford  to  lose  its  refreshing  fragrance. 

"II«>w  swifl  till'  chanii  of  ci»urlfhy. 
Ami  ::r:ii'ioii>  wnrils.  Imw  -uei'l; 
Ni»  virliu*  of  tlu*  "i'nil  can  U* 
Without  llii^LTur  <  «)iiipK>tv. 
lt>  iVairraiil  l»n*atli  l-rlitH  tlu*  n»>f'. 
Sui-h  |)|fa.-«nn*  iVum!  |n»lilviH-*s  l;i«'\\s." 

How  to  cultivate  tlii^  altribule  <if  chaiacler  i>»  the  practical  question 
growing  out  of  this  <li^cri»ioii. 

The  absence  of  c«>urle-»y  is  eaii^ed.  niaiTiiy.  by  thoughtlessness,  im- 
patience, haste,  vanitv.  >Alf:>lnje.-^.  jeaKaisy  and  egt)ti>i!i.  Its  presence 
may  be  secureil  by  drowning:  e3L;c»ii-»m  in  brutl'.erly  love,  decapitating 
envy  and  .seirisliiu^s  with  r]i:iiily.  an«l  .scuurging  theoilierevil  propensi- 
ties with  the  enibleni  t»{   JKirb.irie  iHMlegugie>--the  hhiu. 

The  following  <iui)ialiun  lioin  .\\\  edit«»nal  in  the  Pfatiiial  Etiufaior, 
is  'Acliii^sic  in  ignoble,  .-elfi.sli.  » ;.<»tistie;.l.  antillielital  courlc^y  : 

**The  Teailier.s'  A.sM)riatio:i  -iioiiM  be  a^siiied  of  >ouie  protection  in 
regard  to  the  etit-.  rtaininenl  lu  v*I:i.li  tliey  are  wiviled.  It  is  very  fine 
for  the  Hoard  of  Maiia.^eineiit  lo  u>e  the  o  easion  to  give  .some  rising 
vobody  the  post  of  Iioium' and  the  biggest  audiences.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  fxrople  who  alten<i  sn«.'h  gatherings  wa^.it  to  see  and  hear  the  emi- 
nent educators  who  will  be  there,  if  only  in  a  few  minutes'  talk.  What 
they  do  not  want  is  to  be  oinipelled  to  sit  out  the  ambitious  or  stupid 
mediocity  t)r  listen  to  respectable  j)latitudes  that  nobody  di.spntes,  while 
the  weight  of  the  nuieting  'the  courteous  lords  of  creati(m)  is  in  the 
h)bbies  wandering  in  pursuit  of  entertainment  outside,  condemned  to 
absence  ironi  the  meeting  to  escai)e  the  wearied  teacher's  horror.*' 

Did  stieh   i)hilanthropi.sts  ever  wear  short  clothes  and  drink  milk  ? 
Such  sentiment  is  a  di.sgrace  to  the  profession  ;  traitorous  to  the  Na- 
tion, and  as  contemptuous  of  the  dcx^trine  set  forth  by  the  greatest  of 
teachers:  **  Hxcept  ye  l)ecome  as  little   children,   ye  .shall  in  nowise 
iherit,'*  as  were  that  great  teacher's  neighbors  when  they  said  :    **  Is 
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Dl  this  the  carpenter* s  son  ?'*  This  later  day  Nazarines  (the  jourualis 
oni  Boston,  you  know),  would  teach  that  truth  and  wisdom  shall  be 
xepted  and  revereuce<l  onlj-  when  handed  down  from  exalted  station 
-contemning  it  when  uttered  by  the  lowly. 

We  need  but  to  look  at  (me  more  example  to  show  that  all  knowledge 
nd  courtesy  worth  possessing  is  not  kneaded  into  the  brains  and  hearts 
f  our  professional  celebrities.     I  quote  from  an  educational  paper : 

'*  Brother  Gove  says  that  Brother  Sheldon,  at  San  Francisco,  made 
.nudreds  of  little  successes  that  otherwise  might  have  been  failures, 
kit  Brother  Jerome  Allen  says  that  Mr.  Sheldon  was  '  too  numerous.  * 
to  !  can  it  be  possible  that  the  green-eyed  monster  was  at  the  '  Frisco' 
Btsfting,  too?" 

Were  Goldsmith  alive  he  would  change  his  couplet  to  : 

"  III  fari^  iht*  land  to  hustciiinx  ills  a  prt'v, 
Whfii  iniiid  aciiiiniilutes  and  lu'arts  di-cay." 

When  once  the  teacher  has   learnc**!  t(j  recognize  these  shortcomings 

W  what  they  really  are,  the  opportunities  are  numerous  for  the  culti- 

valiun  of  this  indi.spen.sible  (juality  of  com]>lete  character.     It  shouhl 

W  nutureil  first  in  the  sphere  of  the  teacher's  own  benefit,  and  Oun  will 

'triNL-  and  flourish-  -a  green  ])ay  tree  in  the  broader  plain  o/  the  future 

%^^^  4  the  pupil,  as  an  American  citizen.      Asa  profession,  we  should 

"•iitivate  not  only  a  reverence  for  law  in  an  ab.slract  se::se  ;  for  po.sition  ; 

^^r  uj.^;  j,|j(i  the  richnes.sof  its  experienre;  for  sacied  things  and  their  pub- 

•'^  ooaeivance  ;  l>ut  al.so  for  the  gentle  courtesies  of  life  ;  its  proprieties 

'lu  reasonable  conventitmalities.  for  they  tend  to  a  .sacred  reverence  for 

•'  oivii  honor  which  will  pre.serve  our  sunls  white  and  our  hands  spot- 
'e\w  »  .      .  .  , 

^^  touch,  mold  and  .shape  the  character  of  this  Nati<m's  future. 

^^  Common  proverb,  ** words  are  cheap,"  is  a  truism  which  accounts 

^^^  va.st  amount  of  harm  tliey  do.     Many  a  teacher  has  talked  him- 

'^^^  of  a  good  place,  and  /Nf<y  a   reputation  f«ii  di.sloyalty  and   un- 

'^^lity.     This  is  especially  true  of  those  occupying  secondary  posi- 

Self-intere.st  induces  .short-sighted,  back-biting  criticism,  which 

*^ough   .succe.ssful  in  its  aim  to  remove  the  superior  and  elevate 

"^^  Vocational  traitor,  will,  as  a  rule,  leave  him  .so  beset  and  hampered 

^^mies  that  he  will  be  fane  to  give,  like  Richard  HI,  his  kingdom 

^-^eans  to  flee  the  consetpiences  of  his  own  non-justifiable  homi- 

^  profe.s.sional  c«)urtesy.     This  garment  is  not  alone  fitted  tosubor 

^^s.     The  wi.se  Su[)crintendent  or  Principal,  in  all  his  intercourse 

Viis  subordinates,  should  not  be  distant,  frigid,  dictatorial  or  arbi- 

in  his  bearing.     He  shouid  do  nothing  to  embarrass  either  the 
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teacher  or  her  pupils,  so  far  as  that  can  l^e  avoided.  He  should  not 
find  fault  with  or  criticise  his  ussociates  in  the  presence  of  their  pi:p:b. 
Educational  atttocrats  and  tyrants  are  entirely  contrary-  to  the  whole 
spirit  and  intention  of  Anurican  schools  and  American  education. 
Such  mighty  men  do  in  Germany  and  Austria,  but  they  have  no  proper 
place  in  the  free  schools  of  a  free  people,  where  no  germs  of  autocracy 
or  aristocracy  ought  to  be  suffered  to  spring  up  to  the  detriment  of  a 
great  nation,  whose  chief  business  is  to  educate  itself  under  the  benign 
influence  of  a  heaven-born  moralitv. 

Can  we,  as  educators,  ignore  the  responsibility  of  inculcating  princi- 
ples that  shall  yield  the  fruitaj;e  of  a  self-sacrificing  manhood  and 
womanhood,  willing  to  surrender  personal  ]>rejudice  and  narrow  ambi- 
tion to  the  higher  good  of  a  nation's  welfare?  America  is  too  great 
and  her  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  loo  proud  to  have  that 
greatness  marred  by  any  national  faults  which  are  within  the  power  o( 
her  people  and  her  educators  to  correct.  And  since  it  is  a  law  of  our 
beings  that  our  interest  strengthens  in  that  for  which  we  sacrifice  most, 
this  constant  care  of  our  habits  of  thought,  mind  and  action,  as  a  na- 
tion's schoolmasters  and  repres; ntalives,  will  not  only  improve  ourin- 
dividual  characters,  but  finuini;  e-\])ressi()n  in  the  highest  type  of  pro- 
fessional courtesy,  so  impress  the  national  character  that  the  day  will 
speed,  when,  as  the  light  that  sl<uvly  illuminated  the  easlern  sky.  eigh- 
teen centuries  a^^o,  i>aling  the  stars  with  its  celestial  splendor,  pro- 
claimed at  midnight  to  the  watching   shepherds,  tiding.^  (»f  ureal  joy; 

so  shall  the  radiating  gl<»ry  of  llie  American  republic  }V)inl  a  woildof 
struggling  humanity  to  llie  land  where  the  simple  dignity  of  worthy, 
courtly  manhood,  transcends  the  briliancv  of  rank  and  inherit  ince. 

R   H.  Mv>i,VNi;Arx. 

FACTS  .inorr  the  ixpiass. 

The  Indian  agencies  are  ^i  in  number. 

Number  of  houses  occupied  by  Indians,  21.232. 

Kstimated  num])er  of  Intlian^   in  Alaska.  30.000. 

Numlier  of  Indians  living  on  ami  cultivating  lands  is  i),6i2. 

The  total  Indian  populali«)n  of  the  United  Stales  is  247,612. 

Number  of  Indian  church  members  in  the  I'uited  Slates  is  28,663. 

Numlxir  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  who  can  read  English  is  but 

23.495. 

There  are  10  Indian  training  .schools  located  in  different  parts  of  the 

Union. 

'  Number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  who  can  read  Indian  lan- 
guages is  10,027.-  -Albany  Journal. 
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A  LEGEND  OF  LAKE  TVLARE. 

ti'«l  for  Siipplt'iiRMitiry  Kt-acliiii;  in  Sclmol,  fnnn   lliij?li  MuxwellV  "  Idyli*  of  the 

(iotdin  Siion*."] 


a^,  in  time  romantic, 
s  the  les^tulary  lore ; 
before  the  wide  Athintic 
e  Cnhimbus  to  our  shore; 
.-«j«tle  green  with  bowers, 
iciruleil  round  with  flowera, 
»  there  was  an  exiled  fairv 

m 

J  a  home  by  Lake  Tulure. 

ifal  with  trees  before  it, 
Oil  the  castle  on  the  ntrand, 
:he  breezes  whi.spere<l  o'er  it 
:ethe  winds  from  Fuirv-hind , 
:he  lily-vines  were  clinging 
ihe  walla,  and  birds  were  Kinging 
lere  the  passing  sun  and  Hhadow 
lyed  around  that  KI  IX>nLdo. 

1  all  storms  were  Hweetly  sleeping 
the  waters  calm  and  still, 
ihe  waving  willows  weeping, 
Dtly  fe.t  the  zephyr's  thrill, 
the  fairy  oft  went  sailing 
boat  with  silver  railing, 
imtned  with  roses,  lightly  riding 
!r  Tulare  gliding,  gliding. 

'  and  many  a  vear  had  ende<l 
d  the  fairy  still  wastheru; 
'  had  human  feet  descrended 
ir  the  castle  anywhere ; 
he  n«;*er  was  sad  or  lonely, 
as  n:i tore's,  nature's  only, 
tly,  .sweetly  binging,  siiling 
:he  \yyjX  with  silver  railing. 

J  .Hprinjitinie's  happy  Imurs, 
en  the  sky  was  blue  and  ele.ir, 
he  frajrrance  from  the  tl«»\v<T-i. 
st%  the  shore  was  wafted  near; 


Then  the  fairy's  song  rose  clearer, 
And  the  echoes  hovered  nearer 

liound  the  l)oat  with  silver  r*ilin^ 

O'er  Tulan;  sitiliug,  sailing. 

But  one  eve,  the  fairy,  sleeping 
'Xcath  the  sweet  and  silent  shade, 

Heanl  a  voi(%  like  s«>nic  one  weeping; 
She  awoke  and  fe.t  afraid. 

Then  came  strangers  rudely  riding 

I>own  the  shore.    She,  quickly  gliding 
In  her  b<.at  with  silver  railing, 

(Ver  the  lake  went  sailing,  s;iiling. 

Then  the  trees  and  ca.stle  fadecl— 

Melteti  in  the  evening  air — 
And  the  ugly  lakc-binls  waded 

Where  had  bloomed  the  ganiens  fair; 
And  when  c:tme  the  strangers;  castle. 
Flower?,  tendril,  wreath,  and  tassel, 

All  were  gone,  and  sunlight  only 

Lit  tiie  lake  shore,  drear  and  lonely. 

And  the  boat  with  silver  railing 
Paosed  and  left  no  wave  or  wake, 

While  the  evening  wind  was  wailing 
O'er  the  hmely,  hmely  lake. 

All  wiLs  fading,  sunlight  clinging 

To  the  s;iils,  the  sweet  voice  singing 
Where  the  falling  mists  were  blended. 
As  the  eyening  shad' s  dcsoende<l. 

Farther  off  the  light  boat  glided, 

Kartiser  <»!!  a»Toss  the  tide; 
And  the  crystal  waves  divided. 

Lightly  >hone  one  eitlier  side — 
On  until  the  vi>i<in  ended, 
Where  the  skv  and  waters  blended, 

.\nd  no  more  the  blue-eyed  fairy 

S:iiIiHl  and  sung  o*er  l«ike  Tulare. 


.STl'DV   OF   THK    PKKCKI)IN<;    POKM. 

trodiicio^y. — Rcacl    the   poem   carefully.     What   Is  a  legend?     A 
?      Where  i.s  Lake  Tulare?     De.scrihe  it? 
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Particular.  •  Stanza  I. — When  h.'.d  the  tair\-  ahoinebv  Lnkc  Ti 
•arsc'  ai^o.     What  was  the  old   i*i)nn  of  the*  word?     (Vive   the  iiw 
f  says.     Parse  ol!  in  the  sixth  line.      Does  rr?//;/(/repe;it  tlie  i-iea 
LMitO'l  by  ninrd d}     If  so.  what  is  such  a  fault  in  style  railed? 
Ilowahle  in  poetry?  ! 

What  is  the  subject  of  had?  of  was?  What  is  the  gramraatS 
p:ure  in  this  (n>nnection  called  ?  W^hich  kind  of  vowel  sounds  pi 
onii nates  and  what  effect  is  produced  ? 

What  is  alliteration?  Point  out  the  alliteration  in  lines  2  ai 
lOte  the  elTevt  of  the  r's  in  encircled  and  rounds  and  of  L  and  /  in! 
ulare. 

Slanzi  II.--  How  did   the  breezes  \vhi.<;per  over  the  castle  on 
ran<P     They  whi<pere<i    "Like  the  winds  of   Kair\-land." 
K'S  tin- imllior  say  /./{v?     Pe:haps  because  the  fairy  was  "  exilei 

Wh.il  k:n<l  i'ii  'heinirs  ]>l:iy  and  whimper  ?  Persons.  Sun  and  shaim 
id  hic  ■  s,  llun.  ar-  jiei^onified  iti  >onie  measure. 

Why  us.  the  hyphe!i  in  the  eoni]>oui:d  Riiry-land  ?     The  hj'phen 
ie'l   i'!  unu.-u.il   JMT'.ilv.n.iiions,  and  when  each  word  retains  its  on 
•iiUMiy  accent. 

StaTi/ I  III       I'^ind  «.Kh  personification  and  alliteration  in  thisstana 
'h.i;  I  lV:'ct  h;is  tile  :e]»eliliv>i\  oi  i^/ldifiX,  ^i*l/d!h\Q  / 
Slan/.a  IV.     Why  de^i-ribe  t'le  fairy  as  "nature's  only?"       HasUi 
venth  line  too  nnr/h  *iilileralion  to  plea.se  the  ear. 

Stan/  I  v.- -What  .illileration  ?     I)i>  the  words  "  happy  hours'*  coin 

idi'i  the  h'\ad  kA'  a^.literation  ?     What  is  the  rhetorical  figure  in  whid 

ech»vs"  a: 5.'  cnnci  ived  ol  as  binls? 

Sti!i/iVI.    -b'^ind  Iwi)  alliterations.     What  ^grammatical  figurts  fa 

'tiift':  an-l  <  *'. '   * 

Whv  caW  lb.'   "  ^h.ule"  .V.7VV.'.   <ince  it  cannot  be  ta.sted  ?    Sweet 

iMse  till*  t.i-ste     :iu-  pka>ant    -lieiice  it  is  a  iaded  metaphor. 

Stan/a  \'II.  Wby  di>  da^he*^  close  the  fir.^t  two  lines?  Name  tl 
[uie  in  llie  ;ict»nd  line.  Why  is  the  hyplun  u^ed  in  "lake-bird 
d  nv»t  in  "  stiniiv;h:?" 

Slan/a  Vi  1 1.   -What  w.^rd   imiuites  human  pa.*^^ion  to  the  wind- 
L'es  it  a  de.i;ree  of  peisoniticaii.ni  ?     Why  not  use  Wnen  instead 
7/;.Vand  .ts  :*     \\'li:lc  andjix  express  some  duration.  7vhen  aparticul 
int  in  time. 

Stanza  IX.-- -Why  did  the  poet  use  Farther  rather  than  Furihei 
;fine  //*;/''  ^^^^^  I.i^htiV'Ci^  use»l  here.     Compress  in  one  word  tbesen 
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f  •'  Where  the  sky  and  waters  blend/'  Is  the  ending  in  keeping  with 
sdry  lore? 

Gekbral. — What  is  literature  ?  *'  Literature  is  thought  expressed 
n  language."  What  are  the  two  forms  of  literature?  **The  two 
bnns  of  literature  are  j>rose  rnid  poetr>'." 

What  is  poetry  ?  **  Poetry  is  imaginative  composition  in  methical 
Form."  What  kind  of  feet  in  this  poem?  What  metre  or  measure? 
Wliat  is  the  added  syllable  to  each  line  called  ? 

With  regard  to  the  regular  recurrence  of  resembling  syllables  or 
sotmds  what  are  the  two  classes  of  poetry  ?  To  which  dv>es  this  be- 
long  ?     Which  lines  rhyme  in  each  stanza  ? 

With  regard  to  subject  matttT  name  eiglit  classes  of  poetry.  To 
which  does  this  belong  ? 

A.  W.   KkKHKRICK. 


RF.jnixc  /.i^:ssox. 


MACDT'KF. 


Macduff  is  only  a  do.;^,  but  even  a  dog  is  sometimes  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Long  stories  liavt*  been  wiitlen  about  people  who  are  not  as  in- 
teresting as  this  canine  i"ritnd  oT  mine. 

*'  Mac,"  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  is  a  I»oslonian.  consequently  is 
not  an  ordinary,  every  day  sort  of  a  «a>g.  To  begin  v/ith,  he  is  a 
descendant  of  an  honorable  race,  and  the  best  of  Irish  Setter  blood  runs 
in  his  veins. 

His  beautiful  reddish  linnvn  roat  turns  the  heads  of  all  who  meet 
him,  but  he  despises  vanity.  He  trots  along  withoTit  thinking  of  the 
admiration  he  attracts. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  the  culture  of  Boston  people.  Kunny 
little  anecdotes  are  printed  about  tlic  foolish  people  who  make  a  show 
of  what  they  know.  There  are  olliers  in  the  crooked  old  city  who  are 
wise  and  modest.     They  make  the  world  belter  by  living. 

Mac,  in  the  dog  world,  beltings  to  the  class  corresponding  with  the 
latter.  He  was  born  with  a  quick  intelligence  and  has  proved  an  apt, 
docile  pupil.  His  master  has  taught  him  that  the  doors  mu.st  be  shut 
and  when  one  is  left  open  he  will  bound  at  bidding,  place  his  feet  firmly 
igainst  it  and  close  it  with  a  bang. 
He  is  a  soldier,  too,  in  his  way,  though  he  does  not  carry  a  musket. 


rj^XAL. 


hi>  nose,  he  willrei 
Readv  :   Aim  !   Fii 
;:  it  as  it  falls,  and 


Ma'  I      • 

ki:<»'.v.  ;:•:  .',..  w  - 
in  the  •-•liitiw'   •:'  :" 


N 


*  .'.1  :::^-  birds  and  cats 

I    :  ::::k  i:e  never  hurt  any  I 

.:.:"!;  •'..  as  they  please.    ' 

.'.-,::  ..  1  n^  time  ago,  and 

.     Li-  rc-:n:nded  of  it  thoi 
: : ..;  crs.  Mac.  *  *     Very  quie 
.::?  !::<  :'AW>  on  the  back 
J  -•.j.y-;.  :notionless,   until 
'  v*.  :::i:  chair,  wagging  his  1 

'    :•>  a::*.;  ii.rls  I  am  sorry 
..:  :*;::<  :i::itf.     No  inducemd 

v.  r.N.  other  than  the  soled 


Oiilv  one  ir  1  :  *:•..--  ::  -  /.:.-.•..:.'  He  is  iealous  of  his  master 
bab y ,  J c. m .  N v v  r  ::::  - : r ..-::::  ^  i'.v r  ::  c  \v i '.  I  :i i.»t .  however,  remain  i 
the  room  witli  h.r  if  !..  :::  v-.i*.'.-  If  c^»!!ip-v::led  to  stay,  he  sulks  i 
a  ccirner,  ludkiii:;  vv.:y  :;r  -^  •.•.!•.►.::  ^::e  :•)  i-.llo  up  to  him. 

\W  h«»j»f  hi*  \v:!!  »»  •:;  •  v-.:.''::c  ::..u  f^c'.Kig  and  learn  that  one  CI 
love  sevi-rai  tliin^^  :!;  !  'ivi::^^  ,ii  the  «ia:ne  lime,  al^^o,  that  if  he  is  kin 
to  Jean  ht.*  will  Ij'.*  «'.•;:!.•*.>  r.u.ir  ;•.»  hi^'  ma^iv-r  and  mistress. 


Thf  cla-»>  havin.i;  rca«i  iLk:  K-^^^^u,  bcin^i  well  drilled  in  prommciatia 

inlUrtif>n^  :mh1  t.*:u]»b.a'-i<.  '.«.-l  i:^  try  to  u-c  it  in  side   lessons,  that  l 

may  call 

l'(>^^I15^.ITlKS. 

Sinri-  thai   wliicli  piipiK  ..'.»  to:  ///i7;/.v«;v.%   :nu>t   truly  educates,  tl 
first  "  l*«»N«Hi|>.liiy'*  wi-  will  i.oii-»;ler  will  Ivc 

I.lTKUATl'KK. 

**  Maidtilf  '  -    Who  was  lis  f     Story — >iniply---of  Macbeth. 
MiinoTv  (iiin     *'  I  (lar«-  <lo  all  that  m.iv  Ikvouu.*  a  man  :  who  dai 
«!o  nu»u-  is  iioti.- 

Sh  ikspc.iu-  Iliifi  .MiToU'it  ot  his  life  :  list  oi  principal  jilays 
"  lii\«'  Thanlvs  ii:ii.»  tlu*  I.o:*!' -bVoni  what  lH.M)k  is  it  taken  I 
lliut  t  iI'k  .iboiit  tlu"  IViiimi-^t. 

.Ml'l       hNC.I.lSII. 

liui   .1.-  inal*'  «liscnption  i>l'  the  action  words,  "bounds,"  ''vault 

l«Mlii.r-..  io»»H*s. 
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Spell,  define  and  use  in  declarative,  exclamatory  and  interrogative 
sentences,  attention,  interesting,  canine,  familiarly,  ordinaiy,  despise, 
LTOnity,  admiration,  attracts,  wise,  modest,  corresponding,  apt,  docile, 
Ihumbly,  inducement,  solenni,  amen,  trait,  anecdotes. 
I     Explain,  *'  Every  day  sort  of  a  dog." 

3d — GKOGRAPIIV. 

Boston — location.     Why  called  crooked  old  city  ?     Why  are  anecdotes 
written  and  published  about  its '* culture?"     Have  a  few  good  anec- 
[  dotes  to  read  to  the  class  and  next  day  send  a  few  members  to  the 
[board  to  reproduce  any  one  they  may  have  heard  and  remembered, 
I     Roxbury — location.     Read  Dr.  Holmes'  '^Roxbury  Giantess." 

[  4tll — XATUUAL   IlISTORV. 

^     Different  breeds  of  dogs,  and  briefly  their  distinguishing  points — 
incidentally,  cruelty  and  kindness. 

5th — PHYSIOLOGY. 

Blood,  nature,  how  made,  how   kept  pure,  veins,  what  are  they  ? — 
arteries,  capillaries. 

6th — MANNKRS   AND   MORAI^. 

Get  pupils  to  express  themselves  on  the  following  points,  and  give 

a  little  good  advice,  with  care,  seasoned  with  kindness  and  love,  for 

often  the  dose  is  unpalatable. 

{a)     Banging  of  doors. 

(A)     Obedience — cheerful  vs.  reluctant. 

(c)     Behavior  in  the  House  of  God. 

{d)     Vanity — its  meaning — pride,  true  and  false.     Is  conceit  related  ? 

How  far  is  it  best  to  let  .self  confidence  go  ?     Is  self  depreciation  to  be 

commended  or  avoided  ? 

{^e)     Jealousy — What  is  it  ?     Why  undesirable  ? 

f       Suppose  the  teacher  wishes  to  use  but  one  of  the  "  Po.ssibilities  ?* ' 

Making  her  choice,  she  can  .so  draw  (mt  her  pupils,  that,  what  might  be 

a  dull  affair  shall  teem  with  life  and  interest,     -'///may  be  used  if  so 

desired  and  "one  text  book  only"  be  in  the  pupils'  hands. 

Ill  tike  manner  may  a  teacher  work  out  any  of  the  Reading  Lessons 

in  the  Series  of  State  Text  Books  and  gain  great  things  for  herself  as 

well  as  her  students.  Clara  M.  Partridgk. 

San  Kuan*  im.o. 

SUPERINTKNDKNT  Skavkr's  report  on  flogging  in  the  Hoston  public 
schools  is  simply  astounding.  ()ver  iS.oou  cases  a  year  for  the  last 
three  years  !  What  an  impeacliiiient  of  our  boasted  public  .schools  is 
all  this  whaling  and  whack ini;  I  It  belongs  to  the  old  red  schoolhouse 
|>eriod  of  civilization  rather  than  tlie  city  of  Boston  of  to-day. — Ilx 
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A  srrpy. 

The  followinjx  -Jtuily  wn^  wriiti-n  :i>  :i  «'l;i^s  t'XcroiM-  l»y  a  nu.»nil»cr  of  the  <  >aklani 
Sr>h«>o]. — [Ki»."| 

"  Ii«^  ( I'lHp^  flit'  rr:»i,  wil'i  }i<M«k«'ti  hainl.-*; 
('l«i'«-  t«»  t'i»x':'i  in  l«'iu'Iv  l;nul>. 
Itit'u'ti  wiii.  li.i-  :i/iiiv  %\orlii  lir -;t:iii«U. 
riu*  \uiMiN!v«i  MM  la-no:ifh  l:iiiuTawI>; 
lie  u;H«  Im  •  'ii*rn  hiMinMiiitniii  \\;i!i*<. 

Let  us  con*^i(lLr  \\v<X  the  iorm  or  t'lMiucwork  «»:'  this  little  trag 
Tlie  metre  is  Trn:i')ir*  'IVlranutcr  and  in  the  first  ll'.ree  and  last 
lines  rcsj»ecli\t.ly.  tlu  \\nr(l>  rhyme;  tliereinre  in  n adin\j;  it  the 
*•  hookei!  "  n'.iisi  ]ia\e  ihv  :seeent  on  llie  last  .syllable.  The  line: 
und<»ubledly  hive  a  poetir  torin  :  the:i  the  next  «iue'^ti«)U  which 
is  whether  they  liave  a  i».)etic>«»nnd.  Th  it  i^d(»tlu\  li:.ve  the  hi 
flow  requi^^itc  to  ^nod  ver>o.  «»r  are  they  .1  mere  iin;j,iinj:',  e-atlcr  of 
in^  W(»nls  whicli  oc  iir  i:i  e\iry  M«)th«.  r  (MK»se  Melody.  To  tl 
the  verse  hMik*-  ;•>  th.on^h  it  ennld  he  read  ir.  r.nne  hiit  a  "^in^s 
manner.  Tr\  ini;  tlu  voice  h»»\vever,  we  h.ivi-  a  far  ilifferent  resul 
is  true  the  liipiid  -immkK  are  j;reatly  in  i»rep«iiidera!'«o«-  hut  the 
rugj^e<l  ^onnd'^  int .  iNpir-ed  whiih  counteract  any  lightness  arisini 
the  use  of  '^o  matiy  vo'a;  N.  Look,  in  the  very  lirsl  line  we  fit 
vowel  **a"  stantlin^  in;lie<ided  in  seeen  consonants,  three  of 
moreover  hein.i:;  mute-*  :  thus  /•  1  a  s  />  s  /  li.  Ily  this  conibinal 
sounds  the  rea-lrr,  in  onler  It*  pronounce  ])roperly.  is  obliged  to  ; 
thn<  doini;  away  vith  an>  chance  for  a  "sinir  son.y; "  rend 
There  is  a  similar  arranj^eiu'-nt  in  the  fourth  line.  The  vowel  *' 
held  by  five  con^ona-il**.  one  bein^  a  mute  :  thu-  w  r  i  n  X-  1.  Mo 
in  the  word  Ivfore  and  in  the  closini;  syllable  of  "  wrinkled 
vowels  are  not  <ounde<i  ICven  tht  wi>r»I>  foUowinp:  po.-^sess  . 
lon.c:e<l  hi^^Nino  M»un(l  tlinsdoino  away  with  any  chance  of  a  com^ 
with  Mother  (foo^e  Melodies.  "  The  ear  is  pleased  with  such 
rangement  of  wonls  that  soU  and  liquiil  sound-  alternate  in  due  j 
licm  with  soumls  that  are  rui^ged  and  comparatively  harsh.  / 
.succession  of  wonls  in  which  there  are  bin  few  consonants,  and 
chiefly  li(piids.  gives  for  a  time  the  idea  of  lightness  and  grace  : 
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eculiarity  is  pushed  too  far,  it  produces  at  length  the  impression 
akness  and  effeminacy.  '*  We  now  see  that  although  each  line 
.  with  a  rhyming  word,  the  sounds  taken  together  conform  per- 
with  the  standard  of  poetry.  It  possesses  in  sound  both  the 
less  of  Poe  and  the  strength  of  Milton. 

much  for  the  fonn.  Now  let  us  see  if  the  verse  pos.sesses  logically 
essence  of  tnie  poetry,  in  other  words  does  it  **  present  noble 
ids  for  noble  emotion.  "  The  picture  formed  is  truly  grand. 
;ee  the  eagle  clasping  that  most  lasting  monument  of  nature,  a 

crag.  So  lofty  is  his  position  that  he  is  no  longer  far  from  the 
,  but  near  the  glorious  sun.  Ihit  despite  the  awful  space  below 
Itches  from  his  solitar>'  station  and  '*  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls.  ** 
ae  ideas  create  an  impression  of  awe.  The  king  of  birds,  the  ter- 
aby.ss.  the  lonely  and  rugged  Inud.scape,  and  the  fall  from  such  a 
it,  all  tend  to  sublimity.  What  firmness  and  .strength  are  ex- 
ed  in  the  word  "clasp»<:"  how  different  would  be  the  effect  if 
2^S*'  were  substituted.  How  fiercely  ])icturesque  is  the  word 
ked  "  and  what  peculiar  suggestiveness  is  contained  in  *' wrin- 
'*  In  fact  to  my  idea  '*  wrinkled  "  is  f/fc  p<x?ticand  mimetic  word 
?  verse.  What  a  contrast  between  the  sea  and  the  eagle;  "  one 
led,  old  and  decrepit,  crawls  slowly  over  its  way  while  the  other 
iel  of  life  and  strength   sftuids  "  monarch  of  all   he  surveys.  *' 

six  short  lines  indeed  contain  much  more  than  is  apparent  at 
ight.  The  least  we  can  say  of  them  is  that  they  justly  own  a 
iiiiong  the  verses  of  the  poet  of  jjoets.  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Ben.  G.  L.vthrop. 


I  have  cloisod  iiiv  Imok  niiil  hidden  niv  slute, 

m  • 

Ami  thrown  my  s:i!ci»t'l  <»vcr  thoj^J^t*?- 

My  scIhio'  is  tiut  lor  a  M^asim  of  n\st, 

An«J  now  lor  the  «(  hotil-rooni  I  hive  tlie  U'st. 

— Kathnjitu:  Lee  BtUe.*, 


DafllKlils  t«vs  :in«l  the  roses  ^K»w  ; 

The  tjohh^n  nienih>\vs  in  jjreat  waves  8way; 
June  is  a-dyinfr,  hut  none  niu.«t  know; 

Sin^j  hey  I  liei^h-h<^  I  fur  a  windy  day. 

— Alarmm  Big*'ioir  HoughUm, 
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/f/S/'d'x-y  .LVD   RELIGION. 

We  cilmwlo  o;ir  I'hil  irtu  v.\  .inljr  llialilicy  may  be  good  citiKas' 
the  stniy  of  rsiit^-'i  Sut'.-  lIsLovy  i-i  iii>[>iilarly  supposei  lo  1 
study  wiiii'Ii  i-  ti>  Ik'.ji  tni'.-i  I'uv.inl  fiUini;  our  Niys  (and  ^irU  ? ) 
tlic  vo'-LT^i  iif  Uk-  Kitiiii.-.  Vcl  \vc  iifL'  tatilioiicd  Vo  avoid  relij) 
irnicli  as  i>i ■>•.!' K',  wlu-iiiii  t[iLTi,lio.i]-ri)'.nn,  and  a  fi.-\v  lines  iiiSflk 
Ilistiiry  a->'iiii  the  s.i'.v  i>!'  iivir-l^t'tioivs.  h.is  made  a  first  c'ass  b4 
the  ]vist  >e.ir.  in  tin-  ci-.l'.iiiv.l  i-:!y  cf  Ho^lon. 

Shail  \\v— eati  Wf  tL'ai-li  !-.is'..'ry  and  :i;iiiiro  rolitjion  ?  Why  is 
no  stliooi  liistorj'  yi.-t  ]iriiiii<l  ivliio'.i  is  wurihy  of  the  name?  Is 
that  all  try  ti.  avoid  tht  livin-  issues  of  tariff,  of  rehgion,  of  j 
and  rtdial  thty  ar;:  a--i"iiisilik'  O.r? 

What  c;in  Wf  iitiik-rs;aiid  iif  the  rcjsons  why  Columbus,  Isabella 
dozens  of  others  of  that  lime,  did  as  thoy  did,  if  we  have  not  cleaH 
of  the  way  Ihey  felt  Inw.irils  relij^ion  in  that  a^e?  The  Puritans 
their  history  hefure  and  afti-r  their  settLiiient  in  this  country  isil 
arable  from  their  reliyii>in  and  the  beliefs  of  their  opponents.  The ' 
giniatis  au<l  those  livini;  in  the  other  colonies  are  so  mixed  Qpl 
religion  in  Kngland,  as  well  as  at  home,  that  it  is  hopeless  tot^ 
teach  about  them  and  be  silent  abcutt  Iht-ir  religion. 

The  religions  s<iiiab!iles  in  I'hirida,  Maryland  and  other  places 
tween  Catholic  and  I'rotestant ;  the  Jesuits  and  their  work  of  «b^ 
ation  and  settlement  ;  the  (>nakers  and  the  fever  of  witchcraft; 
blue  laws  and  nde  of  the  cler^jy  in  colonial  times — all  are  blindll 
pupil  who  is  not  shown  tJie  religions  whicli  made  the  times  wbati 
were. 

Nor  is  it  enongli  lliat  these  things  should  be  passed  over  withal 
mentiiin.      In  i>rder  that  pupils  may  profit  l»y  thoexperienceof  the( 
they  must  weigh  lhe>e  heliefs  and  see  wherein  it  was  wrong— if ' 
it  was  —for  a  man  to  kiss  his  wife  on  a  Sunday,  or  go  after  medic 
that  day   fi.r  a  siek  eliild,  or  ride  rir  walk  a  half  mile  for  pleai 
health.     Can  he  do  this  properly  without  a  study  of  the  whole  Sorf 
questifiti  ?     Must  teachers  bury  page  after  page  of  history  out  of  si| 
for  fear  of  Ireadiiig  on  the  toes  of  an  ignorant  patron  ?     It  has  alw 
been  buried  sti  deep  that  I  doubt  if  one  out  of  a  hundred  teacheisb 
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neh  of  anything  about  these  things.  Moreover,  the  Sunday  question 
m  hardly  be  called  a  dead  issue  when  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  for 
ample,  forhids  all  play,  walking,  riding,  travel,  visiting,  study  and 
Kcits  of  other  things  on  the  Saljhalh,  and  the  laws  of  most  of  the 
Ji«  States  are  more  or  less  strict  about  the  Sabhalli, 
Yet  ihe  Bible  contains  not  a  single  connnand  about  observing  Sun- 
ly,  and  Christ  was  re\-iled  as  a  Sabbath  breaker. 
Leaving  colonial  times  and  coming  to  the  formation  of  our  Constitu- 
B,  why  do  we  find  there  a  complete  separation  of  cinuch  and  state? 
indrcds  ar.d  thousands  of  people  cried  out  against  the  Constitution 
IB  (as  now),  beause  it  was  a  "godless"  instrument.  Can  we  show 
ie  pupil  why  it  was  so  if  we  do  not  mention  that  Washington,  JefTer- 
n,  Paine.  Franklin  and  scores  of  other  leading  spirits  of  that  time 
tre  not  cliurch  men.  but  deists  ? 

Elections  have  turned  lime  and  again  upon  the  question  of  a  candi- 
Ite's  religion,  and  religious  inflncnce  has  many  a  time  settled  the  pol- 
y  of  our  Government.  Our  laws,  or  absence  of  laws,  about  religion, 
■shad  a  marked  effect  upon  immigraticm,  while  the  Mormon  religion 
lln*  no  means  without  its  influence  upon  some  of  the  practical  ques- 
inas  of  to-ilay. 

When  wc  study  the  early  historj-  of  California  we  cannot  help  see- 

h|the  influence  of  religion  in  all  of  <nir  history.     Now,  can  we  as 

tehcrs.  teach  history  proiwrlj'  and  p^iss  over  the  religious  beliefs  of 

flepast  and  the  present  without  comment  or  di.'wussion  ?    The  whole 

^  negro  slavery  was  built  ui>on  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  people,  and 

Ofrnt  to  withhold  an  opinion  as  to  whether  slaverj-  was  rightor  wrong, 

.tacause  the  Uiblc  says  this  thing  or  that?    There  is  no  iK-ller  text- 

hok  of  morality  than  history  properly  timglit.     There  is  a  question  of 

i^lit  and  wrong  to  be  decided  on  every  page  and  in  every  line.     This 

outant  demand  for  decisions  is  Ihe  great  value  of  historical  study. 

Sot  will  it  be  a  question  of  whether  a  thing  be  absolutely  right  or 

itDtig,  so  much  as  a  question  of  expe<licncy  or  desirablcue.ss,  at  times. 

Nor  can  we  confine  this  question  of  right  or  wrong  to  the  deeds,  and 

IcMleiit  about  the  belief     To  one's  believingas  the  witch -burners  did, 

UKit  actions  were  justifiable,  and  it  was  only  by  altering  the  belief  to 

iRrtain  extent,  that  witchcraft  died  away. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  my  early  Quaker  ancestors  were  badly  abused 
Hiung,  whipped  and  driven  from  their  homes — yet  there  is  little  doubt 
Out  they  were  hard-headed,  olistinate  fellows,  who  gloried  in  shocking 
''^settled  beliefs  of  their  neighbors,  in  disobeying  their  laws,  aud  in 
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ohtnidin^  their  views  upon  people  who  did  not  want  to  hear  * 

Why  should  we  be  so  tender  of  people's  beliefs  ?     Dozens  c 

ratron>  have  believed    that  h«>rse-hairs  tiinied  into  snakes,  tha 

zTLOon  h.is  untold  in tliieni.v  upon  the  weather,  that  spirits  tip  over  ti 

and  that  lo.uls  will  produce    warts— yet    public   opinion  sustain 

when  I  war   upon   these   iK'liefs.     But    when  a  child   asks   me  s 

angels's  win^js.  which  he  luuls  in  liis  reader,  and  I  tell   him  that 

tures  with  l)oth  wings  and  ann>     hair  and  feathers— are  humbugs 

considere*!  veiy  wronj;  and  irrelii^ious. 

We  cannot  e>caj>e  ihe   re!i;4i<nis  question  in  our   public  schools 

the  n.;rwin  ihenrx  is  riv;hl.  the    Mosaic  is  wrong.     If  the    world 

made  in  •iix  da>  s  <»ur  geol.»v;ies  'Nhould  be  corrected.     If  the  earth 

four  corntr^  iUir  gov^iapliies  iKvd  revi^^ion  :  and  if  religion  is  toosj- 

to  hanJ.le  in  »»ui  ;nibiic  >cht»oi^   we  should  close  our  histories.     1 

hi.'*tt>ry  will  i«>ok  vct\  ditVeivnt  a*»  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  Cath 

a  l*roie>tanl.  •)!  an  unbelievf! .  but  whoever  is  right  cannot  l)e  har 

in  the  en«l  by  \\w  uimosi  iVocdoni  of  di,*;cnssion.  and  a  belief  which 

not  Ivar  di^icr.-^**!**!!  uc  aiv  Tnuvli  better  without. 

C   M.   I)k.\K 


w'l in  n-  \kHi\':  sr//x/7F/c  /7:u/V':A\ixcf:, 

KernienU'<i  drinks  .in  i  tl'.e:'.  :r.-i:uifacture  will  be  the  lesson  this  nio 

A  book  of  :i-:e:e!KV  'I'/t  iiuiitioneti  last  month,  but  of  incalcul 
value  li»  Ihe  te.uiu*:  wlii:  we>:!e*»  lo  thorcuigb.h  fit  her>elf  fur  thiswt 
is  '■  KiclM!il>t»!r^  l>:-«e'.-e--  ■''  M.'»li.rn  I/ife."  Chapters  7-13.  in 
.sive,  Ikm!    om  !!v.»»  >i:b;ev'l. 

In  le.iv-'r.inc  'be  !:i.:::r.:.;v*ti::v  ■>:"  tlv^ohol  a  little  chemistry  is  in 
pen.*«able  Thr^  i-  :i'>t  .1  ^i'lUc/.l:  matter  at  al!  any  intelligent  chil 
twelve  vMii  :"o:i!;  -i-.-.M-v -.eiitlN  .i«  .-.irate  .o^ieeption**  of  cl*eniical  react: 
for  this  ]niipo>e. 

Alcoh»»l  is  al\\a\*»  iotumI  in  the  .irts  b\  the  breaking  up  of  glue 
or  grape  .^-Uj^ai.  intt»aiCoho!  an«i  o.vrbi»nic  anhydriile— carbonic  acid 
so  called  b\  :r.e  .ict  of  fer.v.e'itation.  The  nn>lecule  of  grape  si 
contain>  f»  atom^  .»f  caibon.  •;  j  of  hy.lrogen.  and  ^  of  oxygen,  the 
mula.  thereioie.  i>  C.:.  H,  ..  O.  In  the  *^ame  way  it  may  Ixi  expla: 
that  the  u-rmula  :or  alcohol  i>  C  ..  H  ;.  O.  and  for  carbonic  acid  ga 
CO...     Take  one  molecide  o\  iix.nK-  ^ugar  ;  it  con tai:i>  just  enough 
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DO,  hydrogen  aud  oxygen  to  make  two  iiiok'cules  uf  alcohol  mid  two 
t  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  breaks  up  accordiit^  to  this  reaction  :  C«, 
fi».  O,     2C1,  H«,  Oi  zCO.. 

kPetmentation  is  caused  by  the  growth,  in  a  sweet  substaiKX,  of  some 
kgus.  Alcoholic  feniiL-utatiun  is  cuused  by  llie  j'ea»t  plant —  Torvula 
mtvisiat.  In  making  beer  and  a  few  other  drinks,  yea»t  is  added  to 
htsweet  liquid  to  promote  fermentation.  In  cider,  wine.  etc..  it  is  not 
■ded ;  there  the  torvula  comes  from  the  rii>ores  floating  in  the  air — thoite 
pinte  germinating  bodies  always  present  and  ready  to  locate  au<)  found 
■colony  wherever  suitable  inducements  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions 

The  fcmientatiim  which  produces  vinegar,  will  be  described  in  some 
itnre  paper. 

CO3  is  a  ga.1  met  with  very  frequently  in  nature  :  it  is  a  constituent 
'  expire<l  air  ;  that  as  well  as  alcohol  is  formed  when  bread  is  nmde. 
he  alcohol  evaporates  in  the  jirocess  of  baking  and  the  hubbies  of 
0-.,  Ijeiiif^  caught  lu  the  ihmgh.  make  il  light. 

The  .stronger  alcoholic  txvcragcs  arc  made  b;  lUstiUJng  fermented 
quor.  We  will  devote  our  energie.-  this  nuintli  to  fermentation  aud 
enneuteil   drink>  and  save  di-tillation  and   its  puKlncts  for  a  future 

Apparatus  necessary  ;  \  few  spoimfuK  of  sprcmted  barUy.  same  of 
mifprouted  ;  fresh  grai>e  juice,  .-^anie  that  has  been  kept  in  a  warm 
jUce  until  fermentation  has  set  in  ;  fresh  apple  juice,  same  fermenting: 
generator;  a  few  sjHionfuls  uf  baking  soda;  in  cts.  worth  of 
alplmric  acid  ;  alive  m'm>eor  any  Htlk-  animal — flies  or  grasshoppers 
«Udy  bugs  will  do  ;  a  bit  of  candle  fastened  to  a  wire  in  such  a  man- 
Wthal  it  can  !k-  lowi-rcil  into  the  ga>  :  clear  lime  water  in  a  bottle :  a 
Tiece  of  glass  tubin^j  ;  niatdies  ;  water.  The  gas  jjeneralor  can  be 
Bade  in  this  way  ;  Take  a  gofid  siw<i  Ix-ltle  and  fit  it  with  a  rubber 
«rt ;  through  this  cork  should  he  two  boles  ;  into  one  tit  a  little  glass 
liiiind  and  into  the  other  a  bent  glass  tube  :  attach  a  rubber  tube  to  the 
(hissoncand  let  that  lead  to  the  bottom  of  another  bottle  or  glas;.  fruit 

Piss  a  few  grains  of  r.prijute<l  barley  to  each  uieml>cr  of  the  class, 
udaLsoa  few  unsprouted  ones  :  let  them  tell  you  the  differences  in 
"'*  taste.  I'^xplain  that  when  seeds  sprout  the  starch  in  some  way 
iBStwedo  not  quite  understand,  is  changed  into  -sugar.  Al.so  explain 
"•"tlseris  made  from  the  .sugar  in  sprouted  barley  by  mashing  it. 
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washing  out  the  sugar  and  adding  yeast  to  make  it  ferment  an< 
other  other  substances  to  flavor  it. 

Let  each  taste  the  fresh  grape  juice,  then  show  the  same  fern: 
and  ask  the  children  to  notice  particularly  the  bubbles  comi 
Explain  that  this  latter  is  new  wine.  Do  the  same  for  the  apph 
and  cider. 

The  gas  escaping  in  both  cases  is  carbonic  acid  gas.  If  your  fe 
ing  apple  juice  is  in  a  bottle  that  can  l>e  corked,  make  a  hole  tl: 
the  cork  and  put  in  a  bent  glass  tube  leading  into  a  test  tube  c 
water  :  let  the  gas  bubble  into  it  and  soon  the  water  grows  to  bei 
— is  a  test  for  COo  ;  also  breathe  through  a  glass  tube  into  lime 
a  white  precipitate  is  again  formed.  These  white  specks,  or  prec 
as  we  call  it.  is  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  formed  by  the  carbon 
gas  of  our  breath,  or  of  the  apple  juice,  uniting  with  the  lime. 

Now,  not  enough  CO^  is  made  in  either  of  these  two  cases  to « 
iment  much  with,  so  wc  will  make  it  o!i  a  larger  scale.  Put  t 
three  teaspoc^nfulsof  soda  into  the  gas  generator  and  add  a  little' 
Next  pour  a  littU  sulpuric  acid  into  the  glass  funnel — be  careful 
let  too  much  go  down  r>n  the  soda  at  once  or  more  gas  will  be  j 
ated  than  can  be  led  off  into  the  other  bottle,  and  you  might  have 
culty — the  soda  will  begin  to  bubble  and  soon  the  other  bottle  oi 
jar  will  be  full  of  COa-  Let  a  little  of  it  bubble  into  lime  wate 
prove  by  the  white  precipitate  that  it  is  COo.  Light  the  candk 
holding  by  the  attached  wire,  lower  it  into  the  jar  or  gas.  the  can 
irameiiately  extinguished,  because  COa  cannot  support  combu 
Drop  the  mouse  or  flies  into  the  jar  ;  they  will  fall  to  the  bottom 
COj  will  not  support  respiration.  This  is  the  fatal  choke-damp 
sometimes  collects  in  the  bottoms  of  wells  and  mines. 

These    experiments    should    all   be  tried   before    presenting 
to  a  class.     An  experiment  that  don't  go  off"  is  a  choke-damp  on 
enthusiasm.  Ida  M.  Blochm. 


The  heats  (if  the  summer  come  li.'istily  on, 

The  fruit"*  .'in*  trnii> parent  jind  dear; 
The  buds  and  the  bI()M$oni'«  «>f  April  are  gone, 

And  the  deep-colored  cherries  appear. 

— Mrs.  Ann  Taylor  Gi 


Vp  into  tlie  cherrr  tree, 
Who  should  cliMif)  l)ul  little  me; 
I  held  the  trunk  with  Imth  by  hands 
And  looked  ubra-id  on  foreign  hind-s. 

— Robert  LouU  SUie 
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THE    NECESSITY  OF  MUSIC  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

• 

Music  is  God's  best  gift  to  man,  the  only  art  of  heaven  given  to 
;h,  the  only  art  of  earth  that  we  take  to  heaven.     But  music,  like 
our  gifts,  is  given  us  in  the  germ.     It  is  for  us  to  unfold  and  develop 
by  instruction  and  cultivation. 

But  what  practical  benefit  is  there  in  this  study?    The  State  teaches 

children  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  that  they  may  possess  the  arts 

ary  to  their  progress  and  to  preparation  for  their  several  stations 

life,  and  especially  these  essential  to  an  appreciation  of  the  institu- 

s  of  a  free  government  and  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  under  it. 

\   But  the  question  recurs,  '*  Why  should  the  State  teach  its  children 

jvocal  music?'* 

The  security  and  stability  of  a  government  depend  upon  the  happi- 

and  contentment  of  its  people.     I  believe  that  whatever  increases 

ir  happiness  tends  to  their  moral  elevation  ;  and  herein  we  have  a 

g  reason  why  vocal  music  should  be  one  of  the  studies  pursued  in 

common  schools.     The  family  is  the  foundation-stone  of  the  State; 

moral  tone  of  the  family  sets  the  keynote  for  the  moral  harmony 

the  State. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  professional  music  teachers  that  the  habitual  use 
^  music  by  a  family  is  an  almost  unfailing  sign  of  goodmioral  and  refined 
The  wealthy  cannot  monopolize  this  natural  and  beautiful 
of  culture.  The  public  schools  should,  for  the  culture  of  the 
leart,  teach  the  principles  and  practice  of  vocal  music. 

Immoral  character  and  criminal  conduct  necessitate  the  maintenance 
of  courts  and  jails,  the  most  disagreeable,  and  almost  the  most  expen- 
Bve,  part  of  civil  government.  Prevention  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  less 
X)stly  than  cure.  It  is  well  to  remember  what  Luther  said  about  music: 
'The  youth  must  always  be  accustomed  to  this  art,  for  it  makes  good 
ind  virtuous  citizens." 

**  Music  is  a  discipline,  a  mistress  of  order  and  good  manners.     She 

nakes  the  people  milder  and  gentler,  more  moral  and  more  reasonable." 

In  reform  schools,  industrial  schools,  and  the  like,  singing  is  one  of 

he  principal  means  employed  for  the  softening  and  controlling  of  the 

nmates,  and  it  is  of  similar  value  in  some  of  our  public  schools. 

Good  music  wields  a  power  for  good  over  the  heart.     The  song 
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learned  in  childhood  holds  a  restraining  and  cnobling  influence  over 
for  life,  making  him  a  better,  happier,  and  a  safer  and  more  profitable 
citizen. 

Music  is  a  universal  art.  Nature  has  given  the  human  voice,  which 
is  the  standard  of  perfection  for  all  makers  of  musical  instnimeots. 
Good  vocal  music  is,  for  most  i)eople,  the  highest  form  of  art.  Join  to 
your  songs  words  pleasing  and  elevating  in  .sentiment,  and  you  are 
placing  singer  and  listener  under  the  he^^t  of  influences.  Those  who 
love  good  songs  with  i)ure  words  will  cea^e  singing  the  ranting  and  j 
ribald  songs  of  the  street. 

No  one  denies  that  our  schouU  should  furnish  gt»od  moral   training 
and  the  world  is  fast  waking  up  to  the  fact  tlial  music,  wedded  to  good 
and  pure  words,  is  a  juiwerful  mean^   to  this  end.      Mu.sic  api>eal.<  di- 
rectly to  our  moral  nature,  through  our  lieaits  and  .sentiments.    The 
words  of  .school  soni;.'^  sh(»uld  be  g*»od   poetry,  and  shimld  adoni  ^ucb 
subjects  as  Lf)ve  of  Country.  Ilcmie-iovini^.  tlK(iolden  Rule.  etc.    Songs 
containing  moral  precepts  and  le^.sons,  aii<i  .'^nngs  of  the  a JTcction'* gen- 
erally, will  .^ureiv  develop  like  ser.timeiils  in   the  children  who  sing 
them.      In  no  way  can  a  code  »»f  morals  i>e  i  iu.;ht.  or  the  sensibiliti^'= 
and  emotions  he  .so  traine<i  and  tieveltive*!  into   iheir  ]»elter  and  hicjh^ 
uses,  as  thnmgh  the  instrumentality  of  .'^.>n.;. 

The  enthusia**tic  !>  ivid  S.  White  say**.  '  In  the  future  the  culliirec^ 
the  .singinv;  and  siKMking  v«>irj,  .md  so  'jf  tlie  ear.  will  be  the  meanso  ' 
moral  culture,  and  inu'^ic  will  he  consiilereil  tlieni«»-l  important  ."subject 
taught  in  the  schools,  the  F»asi^, .  »f  all  true  e»l'.ivali.>n. ' '  The  best  means 
of  cultuie  is  sini^iui;. 

If  a  v<mnvi  man  le.ixin^  home  an«l  i;oini;  inio  a  .sir.ini;e  coniiiivinilv 
can  sin «»  well,  he  at  once  .qain>  an  entrance  into  the  liigher  grade  ot 
s^XMcty,  ami  ma\  thus  be  saveti  from  tlej;ra»lin'4  iniluences.  The  mu.^i- 
cal  accomplishments  of  IJeelhoven.  while  but  .i  '.a'l.  attracteil  .md  re- 
tained tile  iM)weriul  friendship  of  the  Hreunin^;-..  wh«»se  refining  and 
elevating  moral  influences  .saved  t<.»  the  world  its  greate^-t  compc».ser  ami 
musician.  .\  son*^.  heanl  in  the  street,  so  touched  a  good  woman's 
heart  that  she  made  a  home  for  the  bov-sinuer  in  her  hou^e,  and  .savec 
to  the  wtirld  Luther.  wln»se  lifes  work  wa>  -n  great  that  it  has  beet 
.said  that  '*  no  persim  lives  in  Christendom  who.se  life  is  not  dilTereu' 
l>ecau.se  Luther  lived  and  worked  tuur  hundred  years  ago." 

A  perst)n  may  have  sterling  virtues  :  he  may  be  hone.st  and  truthful 
patriotic  and  brave,  energetic  and  industrious,  without  knowing  mu.sic 
but  if  he  can  al.s<.)  sing,  he  will  be  a  better  citi/en.  a   more  valuabh 
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iber  of  the  community  and  the  State,  because  of  liis  refining  and 
iting  influences.  Yes.  and  his  owy  refinements  will  have  a  su|3e- 
quality  and  flavor  not  possessed  otherwise. 

But  there  are  other  than   moral  reasons  why  singing  .should  be  a 
of  our  school  education.     Music  has  its  own  disciplinary  advan- 
;  it  promotes  quickness  and  precision  in  mental  activity  ;  and  the 
idy  of  its  principles  Cofton  profound,  (iften  subtile,  and  always  stim- 
ing  the  judgment)  has  ciiminandcd  the  attention  of  .sotne  men  emi- 
it  in  other  departments  of  science.     Moreover,  it  is  an  acknowledged 
!t  that  the  mind  makes  its  l>est  effort  when  delighted  and  enthasias- 
in   its  work.     This  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Kindergarten 
jthod.      All  mu.sicians  and  singers  know  that  the  delight  of  .singing 
>|mrs  one  on  to  the  keenest  and  acutest  perception  and  thinking. 

A  school  room  full  i^f  fatigued  children  can  be  effectually  refreshed 
by  the  singing  of  a  hearty  song,  so  that  they  return  to  their 
fetudies  with  a  new  zc-st  and  intercut.  Iwcn  at  the  end  of  the  s<.*h(X)l 
flay,  when  every  other  exercise  is  wearisome,  children  will  express  in- 
tense delight  in  their  singing.  This  is  an  every-ilay  experience  of 
thousands  of  teachers.  It  is  Ua*  often  thought  that  the  time  of  child- 
Iiood  and  y«)Uth  is  of  but  little  worth,  when  in  truth  no  period  of  life  is 
liore  valuable  ;  for  in  childhood  are  laid  the  foundations  of  whatever 
»e  attain  in  the  mental  and  inonil  culture  ;ind  graces  of  the  matured 
!ady  or  gentleman. 

Singling  is  of  great  value  a.^  a  means  of  enlarging  the  chest  and  de- 
j-elopifig  the  lungs,  thus  j)reventing  consumption  and  other  lung  di- 
eases.  Singing  quickens  the  circulation,  and  promotes  the  health  of 
he  entire  body,  and  especially  ])ut.s  new  life  into  the  brain,  and  .so  fits 
t  for  better  .study. 

Singinj^  in  .school  is  indirectly  a  great  help  to  congregational  smging 
n  churches,  and  to  the  nuisic  of  Sunday  .schools.  It  is  enjoined  that 
ire  .sing  with  the  understanding  as  well  as  with  the  .spirit.  "  Mu.sic  is 
he  vehicle  for,  and  incentive  to,  religious  feeling."  Nearly  every  child 
about  95  per  cent. )  can  learn  music,  and  enjoy  its  elevating  and 
practical  lienefits.  The  youngest  children  are  the  proper  ones  to  Ixigin 
vith,  and  the  primary  .school  is  the  best  place.  Of  most  studies  the 
mpil  makes  no  immediate  u.se  :  he  is  being  fitted  for  the  future  activi- 
ies  of  life  ;  but  what  he  learns  of  music  is  u.seful  from  the  first.  Our 
)est  musicians  advocate  vocal  music  as  a  foundation  for  an  education 
n  instrumental  music.     Children  who  sing  know  the  es.sence  of  music, 
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The  numbers  are  written  a'^  in  subtraction  of  whole  numbers. 
6,  fractions  are  re«^:uced  to  a  common  denominator.  w!:ile  in  r,  i  is 
rowed  and  added  to  the  fraction.  Each  step  is  plain  and  easih 
derstood  by  the  pupil.  Adiiition  and  subtraction  may  be  tang 
the  satri*:  time.  Pupils  will  soon  be  able  to  drop  r  and  may  e 
team  to  do  the  work  without  d.  Job  Wood.  Jr.. 

8ali.s*.*.-,  .Mo.vTLfihy  tou.viY.  ^'iuiuy  Su|H»nnten<i 
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STIMULANTS   IN  AMERICA. 

With  Americans  the  question  of  stimulants  is  very  strictly  national. 

Our  Y^^cviliar  climate  and  our  stiniulatinj^  methods  of  life  have  created 

oonditions  quite  unlike  those  of  moist  England  and  mid-Kurope.     Dr. 

"Beard  has  shown  by  mmy  illustrations  that  in  the  northern  range  of 
States  the  conditions  arc  such  that  to])acco  and  coffee,  as  well  as  alco- 
liolic  dri'aiks,  are  far  more  injurious  than  in  the  Southern,  and  as  a  very 

^  general  rule  ought  to  be  dispensed  with.     Coffee  is  a  product  of  warm 
climates,  and  in  hot  climates  may  be  used  with  great  freedom.     But 
the  American  temperament  in  our  Northern  States  has  now  become  a 
very  sensitive  temperament  and   will   not  endure  stimulating  at  all. 
Opium  does  not  a  tithe  of  the  harm  in  Oi  iental  countries  that  it  does  when 
used  by  our  people.     Alcoholic  drinks  produce  wi*li  us  very  rapidly 
what  is  called  ** alcoholism,**  or  degeneracy  of  the  brain.     Their  use 
is  promptly  followed  by  dyspepsia,  neuralgia,  epilepsy,  paralysis,  de- 
lirmiums  and  insanity.     In  other  words,  Americans  are  specially  sus- 
ceptible to  alcoholic  ruin.     It  does  make  some  difference  whether  we 
are  of  recent  foreign  extraction,  but  German  phlegm  and  English  pluck 
of  constitution  rapidly  get  Americanized  under  our  climate  and  habits 
of  driving  business.     Our  ner\'^ous  system  is  undergoing  a  w^eakening 
and  is  in  danger  of  a  total  break-down.     Our  remedy  is  not  alcohol  or 
even  milder  stimulants,  or  narcotics,  but  is  a  reversal  ofthose  habits  that 
have  degenerated  us.     A  very  conservative  writer  on  the  subject  says  : 
"It  is  the  silent  destruction  of  the  nervous  system  ;  the  slow  poison- 
ing of  the  great  centers  of  thought ;  it  is  the  transmi.ssion  by  inherit- 
ance of  the  evil  from  parent  to  child  from  generation  to  generation, 
even  more,  perhaps,  than  the  groans  of  the  widows,  the  cry  of  the  mur- 
dered man,  or  the  tears  of  the  orphan,  that  has  made  the  temperance 
reform  a  necessity."     It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  it  is  the  adulterations 
of  liquors  that  do  the  mischief;  these  adulteratiims  are  either  harmless. 
or  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  do  no  great  harm  ;  the  evil  is  in  the 
direct  effect  of  intoxicants  on  the  nervous  system.     Foreigners  coming 
to  our  shores  rarely  bring  a  prejudioe  against  any  form  of  the  drink 
habit.     They  do,  however,  find  it  much  easier  to  obtain  the  worst  form 
of  liquors,  and,  as  a  rule,  become  victims  of  the  saloon.     What  they 
need  to  appreciate  is  the  fact  that  instead  of  more  and  freer  use  of  stimu- 
lants in  America,  they  must  use  less,  and  with  greater  discretion. 
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No  ^tock  breaks  down  so  raiiidly  as  Uie  sturdy  Irish  in  this  countiT. 
It  does  not  hold  its  own  Ijeyond  three-  generations  unless  abstemiors. 
The  farms  of  New  England  and  the  Central  States  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Celts  before  the  middle  of  our  century;  but  they  are  already  fast 
passing;:  into  the  hands  of  Gennans  and  Italians. 

A  ver>'  proininent  New  York  pliyfician  sums  up  his  experience  in 
these  sentences  :  "The  numljerof  thost.-  in  this  country  who  find  that 
they  cannol  »<<■  to!)  icco  in  any  fonn  without  injury  ap}xsrs  to  be  con- 
tinually ii!crt.asiiij;."  "As  to  opium,  I  would  rather  risk  my  lifein 
jumping  oi7  Ni:ij;ara  Kails  than  by  forming  the  habit  of  opium -eating." 
"  Cofreo  is  }:i;t',ing  out  »,!"  favor  with  :i'.any  of  our  people,  liecanse  thqr  j 
find  that  thi-y  cnntixi  use  it."  "  Tea  is  n-^-d  too  freely  by  many,  and 
tiHi  strcn^  by  i'.i.ar'.y  all,  "  "To  work  hard  with  the  brain  is  j^rissiUe 
only  witiiout  atiy  si:vLUi!;in',>  and  narcotics — and  attain  Umgevity." 

This  i-i  mir  jTosint  •■>ri'.  ivni  :  Not  to  convert  Americans  to  temper- 
ance, but  l!;i.?i<il'!ViT..i_^n  Mood.  Nearly  every  ship  load  of  immigrants 
is  i  cargo  of  dtuiikanls ,— .1/.  A/awvrr.  M.  P.,  in  Use  St.  Louis  Giebt- 

'.('■'/J   /:.vt,'i./sj/.  ' 

llishop  Hnnt;'.i-;ii;:.  in  an  addreSh  j;i\\ii  Iiefore  the  Keble  Schmd.  , 
said  : 

"We  all  r^-pL'at  aii'l  ;.er;ii.tu.ile  conventional  blnnilersand  hereditaij 
solecisms  witiimit  i.aLV  ap;.h-iii-;  the  study  ni  fnur  it  live  years  in  syn- 
tax and   c^'r,jn>;atiori  tn  ihl:-  .airreiit  sptecJi.     Where  i-;  thereformto 
begin?     I  s:iy.  vninliai-caily,  set  alHiut  grammatical  correctness,  first 
of  alt.     W^t  h  y  mr-itlf.     Criticise  y<iurself.     lie  intoloraut  with  yo«.T- 
self.     O.lsnnK-  iKiuser.iatcs  lo  expose  you.     Say  over  the  thing  COT- 
reclly  till  th-  inist:ikei.-^  male  imi>ossible.     It  would  be  more  discred-i-t- 
abie  to  yi.iir  tr.iiTiing  to  finish  a  picture  cut  of  drawing,  or  to  mJSSp *ril 
the  name  o;  one  of  our  Terriiorie-.,  or  to  mistryiislale  a  line  of  Virgf'^ 
one  to  flat  in  mnsic,  than  to  confound  the  parts  of  speech  in  a  momi  ~«H 
call, 

■*  Nothing  is  to  be  said  <•(  sl.ing.  If  I  were  toexjiort  those  whos^»r 
here  on  Ih.il  matter,  it  should  be  only  to  forbearance,  in  that  they  ^^i 
obliged  U> /loir  ii  iVoni  their  iil-br^.d  acquaintances,  'Awful  hai^^' 
some'  and  "  horrid  nice"  and  jolly  sunset'  ami  all  that  pitiful  dialeC^ 
coming  of  ive  ik  heads  and  early  neglect,  we  shall  have  to  bear  wi  _; 
till  select  and  li'i;li-toned  .schools  have  chnstened  the  manners  and  t^^ 
vated  the  spirit  of  ihe  lieller  conditioned  classes  ;  and,  through  theC^ 
the  improved  standard  will  work  its  way  outward  and  dowuwardinr  ■ 
the  public  schools  and  the  homes  of  the  people.  I'nexdected  hj'pe.  ** 
bole  la  often  witty :  but  nonesense  is  not,  nor  or  the  stale  rcpetitiot^^ 
of  nonesen.sc." 
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SAN  njiA'NARDiNo  corAnv. 

nday  tnoruiiig,  April  22(1,  the  San  }k*niardino  County  Institute 
in  tlieir  twenty-second  annual  session  in  San  Bernardino,  with 
ity  teachers  in  attendance.  The  Institute  was  called  to  order  by 
rintendent  H.  C.  Brooks,  who  remarked  in  his  opening  address 
this  was  the  twenty-first  annual  convention  of  teachers  in  the 
ty  in  which  he  had  the  honor  of  i)articipating.  He  also  gave  a 
spect  of  educational  affairs  in  the  county  and  compared  the  past 
ol  facilities  with  those  of  the  present. 

:>vernor  Waterman,  who  was  present  at  the  c)pening,  gave  a  brief 
ess  in  his  usual  business-like  way,  which  was  rej)lete  with  valuable 
;e5tions. 

uriag  the  aflenioon  session  Miss  Mary  Bennett  read  an  able  paper 
Ethics  in  tlie  School  Room."  which  elicited  an  interesting  discus- 

iss  Eugenia  Fuller  of  Arlington,  read  a  pa])er   entitled,  "How  to 

:h  the  Third  Reader,  State  Series."  wliicli  made  quite  an  impres- 

The   following  is  what  tlie  SaN  lyrrnardiuo    Weekly  Timrs  says 

:t  it  : 

A  paper  on  reading  was  read  by  one  of  the  most  talented  ladie 
31  we  know  of  in  the  profession.  Miss  Ivugene  h'uller.  Principal  o 
\rlington  schools. 

i:r  paper  treated  of  '*  Reading"  in  the  higlier  grades.  Now,  hav- 
ntuition.  ;>*rception,  thouglU  autt  comparison  at  lier  disposal.  Miss 
ir  natural Iv  enough  did  not  (omTUeTicc  her  pa])er  witli  disjointed 
rtation  up):i  the  alphabetical  factor>  in  the  problem  of  reading, 
irally.  she  took  it  for  granted  that  tlie  pupi!  in  the  higher  grade 
already  been  instructed  in  the  "word  method."  and  even  in  em- 
Ls,  inflection,  scale,  and  we  suppose,  expression — not  the  expres- 
of  articulation,  but  of  elocution. 

.king  all  this  for  granted,  she  treated  of  "  Reading  "  in  its  higher 
:t.  A  better  paper  on  tlie  suljject  we  have  never  listened  to  ; 
r  read. 

e  eraphasiz.ed  the  necessity  of  inducing  the  i)upils  to  enter  into 
pint,  the  meaning,  the  connection,  the  relations,  the  scope,  the 
ction.  the  figurative  expressions  and  their  literal  interpretation, 
equential  summary  and  the  analytical  value — she  emphasized  all 
in  language  strikingly  strong  and  chastely  graceful. 


*"^  Tin:  virirt'' nir'ATiny.'i.  .i-.r.Ky.::. 

She  Kr^-t',1  tl-.t-  iinj-irt.iin.-.-.  a-  t-vt-ry  ■^o-.d  ii.-r.chc-r  ■:■:*?.  c:  giving  the 
pupil  a  ■,;■.■  •riii>;h  >.'.:n;  ri.;:i.:;'.i' :i  •.-:  tlu-  -i:l:jvo:  :r.ai;-;r — tht  reding 
!e!'^f^■l  -;-:  i>  'iir-.t :  ::'.•:  .'.-.■."^  i.vA  ii-  tvmc.'t-  c.v '.■.,..•,••; j,  -on-.cil-.ing  which. 

will  a:  -.::.t  ;:i.ikv  ; :    ;j:i.--   't:  t^c';iiiiMi  (.-Iiht,;;"!!.  (.'vv.tr^!    kr.'.iwieuge 

A  :':;ii  ir.-iimi  in  m. .■!:;;•,  -.inUr  Mi>>  I-v.^Itr  r.n:-:  rn.-vjii::e  a  nch 
lUTiii  '■:'  ^'.:;LT:ii  k;.   v.!i'',t  .  ;;;•.-;■•,  wit  '.o  niaki.-  ii:vr;'.ry  OTipariyOii ; 

rj;'  aiii;;.-:--  ■;■;  w.-"  .j-  :':.■.■  ■  ;:■;■  ir.  >  f  ,-iiiiii;ia::/i:ig  :  ,i  (.■iirii— ity  to  knur 
tvtry".:.:i:^  u!.' i;'.  ll.c  ".•.■,:h.  :  ;  :.i;.i.  i:i  ,i  \v.>:.l,  -iich  .1  ,;:i:iivral  mind- 
oi*:i!:i::  ■>-  ■  ::;y  ..  :_...  .i  ■.-•  ■v.v-i.-  -i'  r>.,;(:in;;  imi.\kcttial.  not  tt-chnical. 
ii'A  ^:^ ;■:.■.;:!■. "il  tc.i.lii;;^.  c^:!  \i-\:-:' 

Pn -il',-" If  Tviinitii;'  'if  I<i\i'[>ii;-.  ildiwrid  ;iii  :iili!n.>S!J  on  '■  English 
IjitL-r.;'.v.rt-."  I'Toft-ror  Riihai'i-'!i,  I'lict^i  "  A;-tn)iKniioa]  Geography," 
with  il!ii^lr:tlifiii.-.  ;!;:.';  l'riiU->-<y  liiukUy.  i-nv  mi  "  I'liysinlogy,"  which 
he  illiirtr.ilni  liy  n;-..;!!-;  nf  i.i:,in-.  Hi^tl;ry.  jitoyrkiphy,  tht  tonic-sol-ia 
metltixl  ''i'  KMiliiiii;  v<'<  mI  :ir.;,-;v,  .mil  arithiiii;tii'.  rLceivt-d  a  due  sfaaie 
of  attoi'lii.ii. 

Mr.  II.  IJ.  Mii.-ct'U  l.ii'ki-il  inr  ahmil  an  hour  on  the  the  insect  pest, 
which  w.is  VL-ry  i!i;iTt."iiini,'  an >Kli cited  many  qiiestimis  from  the  teach- 
ers rt'fiaiclii;;.,'  '.hi?,  imjinri.itr,  iriatti-r.  lit-  trtiiU-d  the  siiliject  from  a 
praciicnl  siaiulpffint  and  Ir-'iii  hi.-  ■■wn  ohsL-rvation?.. cxi'laiiiinp  thedif- 
ferciit  kind- of  ^cuk'  and  Ihi-  manm-r  in  which  they  are  carried  abuut 
on  frnil  :i!i  1  treis.  Ik-  ;d>'i  iiave  the  mode  uf  sprayiuR  trees,  etc,  Mr. 
Mu.sc(itt  liad  wi-Ji  l-.ini  .■iimie  sjiL-cinn-ns  of  llu-  scak.  which  were  exam- 
ine i  wi'.h  dire]'  inH.:vil  hy  ,i!l  iTfM,-iil.  His  address  was  one  of  the 
mo.-t  t-nlena::iin-,;  ■k-l:vircd  dn-.-in.i;   tin-  Institute. 

Suj-.-riiitL-niknt  Iln.oki-  delivi-red  an  inlere.-.tinj;  ad<Ir<:ss  on  '"  Schcul 
Law."  !-(.-;Vrr:i;^  ]rinii]ia!ly  li)  the  recent  aniendnienls  of  the  late  Leg- 
islature. The  C-'i:ii'.y  Snjierintendents  of  the  State  met  last  Decenilier 
and  fra:r.-.d  new  law-  and  aniendtmnls  and  for  a  wonder  they  were 
pas>ed.  He  reviewed  the  e.irly  >cho(il  days  in  California,  when  it  was 
not  tho'.v^ht  ne':e-s  iry  for  a  lioy  to, learn  nuich  more  than  aritlimttic. 
but  now  it  i-  e-i-tial  thai  he  .-houhl  know  a  little  of  everything.  He 
spoke  of  the  n-.'inual-  in  u.-^e  in  this  (.-ounty  and  the  re]K)rts  he  had  re- 
ceived from  'l-fTtreni  State  Supeyintendents,  especially  relating  to  mor- 
als and  manner-^.  Tiiere  i-.  nut  a  i^raniniar  course  in  the  county  nor  a 
high  st.h'jol  tour-e.  In  reference  tu  teachers'  salaries  be  hoped  that 
hereafter  orders  w-nld  l>e  the  same  as  ca.-h.     [Applause.]     Regarding 
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temporar>-  certificates,  the  lioard  of  Kducalion  have  the  right  to  graut 

the  same  when  the  applicants  have  the  ])r()per  reconunendations  and 

former  certificates.     There  is  a  fund  for  the  c-ngaging  of  instructors  at 

Institutes,  but  this  year  he  neglected  to  get  one  for  the  reason  that 

when  he  did  he  wanted  a  good  one  and  to  such  would  pay  a  good  price. 

He  hoped  by  next  year  to  liave  a  first-class  instructor  in  attendance. 

The  law  requires  the  taking  of  tlie  census  of  all  children  between  the 

ages  of  five  and  seventeen  years,  on  the  15th  day  of  May.  the  report 

to  be  arranged  ali)habetically,  and  the  pay  of  the  census  marshal  not 

to  exceed  S^>  per  day.     When  teachers  are  enij)lr)yed,  a  notice  must  l>e 

sent   to  the  Superintendent,  stating  the  grade  of  the  certificate,   etc. 

The  Clerk  of  the  District  must  furnish  all  suj^plies.     In  schools  where 

there  are  more  than   two  teachers  employed,  the  beginners  must  be 

taug^ht  by  a  teacher  haviiig  at  least  two  years'  ex])erience  or  a  Normal 

School  Diploma,  and  the  salaries  to  rank  the  same  as  a  first  grade. 

Teachers  nui.st  notify  the  Superintendent  one  week  before  the  opening 

and  closing  of  the  schools.     Any  teacher  whose  salary  is  withheld  may 

appeal  to  the  Superintendent.     Mr.  Brooke  made  tiuite  a  little  talk  on 

school  libraries  and  deplored  the  neglected  manner  of  the  libraries  in 

the  county.     He  suggested  the  necessity  of  every  teacher  studying  the 

new  school  laws.     His  talk  was  very  interesting  and  valuable   to  the 

teaehers. 

At  the  close  of  the  Institute  the  following  res^Uution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That,  as  our  esteemed  County  Superintendent,  to  whose 
abilitv,  devotion  to  dutv  and  creati\e  eneri'v,  San  Bernardino  county 
is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  s])lendid  school  system  which  to-day  is  her 
pride,  to-day  celebrates  his  fitty- fifth  birthday,  this  Institute  extends  to 
him  its  warmest  congratulations,  also  its  hearty  wishes  f(»r  his  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  as  well  as  a  long  continuance  of  the  ])rofessional 
pre-eminence  he  has  so  deservedly  attained  :  and  be  it  further  resolved, 
that  this  resolution  shall  be  adopted  by  a  rising  vole. 


riJ\MAS   corxTY. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Plumas  county  conveneil  at  Quincy.  May 
i4th,  and  continued  for  three  days.     This  is  the  fir>t  Institute  held  .i 
the  countv  for  several  vears.      It  was  well   attended  bv  the   teachers  o 
the  county.      A  few  teacher>,  however,  were  prevented    from  attending 
by  reason  of  the  recent  storm,  and  two  young   ladies,  who  were  very 
enthsuiastic  in  their  w<jrk,  walked  nine  miles  on  snow-shoes  to  be  prcs- 
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cnt.  and  at  tht  clo-o  of  tht'  sossion.  said  they  were  glad  they  came. 
Tht  teachers  and  the  pi-ople  of  Quincj-  timfc  a  verj-  lively  iiitcreist  in 
the  ^Institute  work.  Prof.  C.  H.  XIoGrew  was  present  a-s  Institute 
Instructor  and  did  valuable  work  during  the  entire  session.  His  ei-e- 
niiig  lecture  cm  "  Head,  Heart  and  Hand."  was  well  received.  State 
Superiutcndant  Hoitt  made  his  appearance  at  the  Institute  on  Wednes- 
day inorniug  and  during  the  aflennwn  addressed  the  Institute  for  nearly 
an  hour  np<m  various  pnints  in  the  school  wurk,  answering  many  ques- 
tions and  giving  |sounii  advicf.  His  remarks  were  fully  appreciated 
and  n-ceivwl  luunds  ni  iij)i)l,iusL-.  The  [K-ople  of  the  town  turned  out 
in  a  bixly  and  llllid  the  T'nvn  Hall  lo  overflowing  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, to  hear  his  Iceture  ii|Ton  "What  to  Do  and  How  to  Do  It." 
Good  music  was  furuishid  and  tveryhody  retniiied  home  feeling  that 
the  evening  had  l)ti-n  one  of  pleasure  and  profit.  Su])erintendcnt  Huitt 
expressed  himself  well  pleased  with  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and  felt 
amply  repaid  for  the  lung  and  fatiguing  jnurney  liy  rail  and  stage, 
which  he  had  taken  in  nrder  lo  be  prc.'^ent.  He  slated  th.nt  Superin- 
tendent Foss  was  the  riglu  man  in  the  right  place  and  would  keep 
their  sch.H.ls  np  to  :i  liigh  standard,  with  the  active  siip|>ort  of  the 
(.■tarents  and  teacher,-. 

HMiLi-sii  gfutlenicn  'if  .|.-^  year-  ago  considered  tlie  piir>ttit  of  lit- 
erature, art,  and  scicnct'.  miwurthv  of  any  of  tluir  cla-.-,  which  was 
expected  t"  live  soKly  fi-r  spun,  .-\merie.m  gentlemen,  and  this  hi- 
ehides  all  .AuK-iiMti-,  huM  the  -.  me  niiiuion  with  reg. 
ical  jinrsnil--.  .\re  ^\\--h  ii..;;nii-  .,  whit  k's<  eiiildish  th: 
years  a^n  ?  I  tl-,:i:;.  ;li.,>  .;!V  evvu  m-.n-  -n  ;  for  a  i; 
be  a  geiitk-ni.ni  ',v';ii..;it  .-.cli-.l.-ii-il;!]..  btil  li^.'  c.muni  ] 
ing  nb'.e  lo  eaci  lii-  ■■.viu^  1.>  :ii<  -nvn  !ab..r.  Th- 
flatter  "ur  v.inii\  with  ;1h- n.'ifii  that  we  nrx- :n\  <, 
on  the  gi-.n:!ul  th.r,  w«  hnv.  a  ■^-.vtrun'eut  ai-.d  a  ■ 
eontrivaiii-e  which  ..uv  i'lMfnlher- li.u!  iml.  we  a:i 
as  regards  al;  iilc..-  <n  limu.ui  'vorth.  l-nr  wi-li 
ChriMia;iily  h.;s  iai:i;h!  tli.^t  .-hai-.aeter.  :ind  not  i«» 
gi\es  value  1-.  UK  n.  \V.-  .■.■•;  .ind  Ihink.  for  the  laos!  p^in.  as  if  such 
teachings  ha.!  neviri-NisU-.l. 

Tnr  yimn:;  l.idte>  m"  the  Wiscmsiu  l*niversity  are  studying  carpen- 
try, and  Ihey  are  gaining  profuieney  in  the  mechanical  department  as 
rapidly  as  in  the  more  intellectual  studies  in  which  the\-  arc  engaged. 
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5tat^  Offieial  Department. 


i-avem;  rok  kxhiiiit   wokk. 

Q. — Can  bills  fur  niaU-rial  iisttl  in  iirL-pariii};  a  rw-houl  exhibit  at  a 
Comity  Instituli;  In;  paid  out  of  the  i-'ouiity  I'liiul  afler  an  eight  months' 
.school  ha.s  tx^n  niaiiitaim.il  ? 

.4. — Section  ii'2i.  P.  C.  says  that  :in>  liahuiLt:  roinaiuing  to  the 
credit  iti  a  district  atWr  an  fij;lil  iuiintli>'  sl-IkhiI  ha-  hL'cn  maintained, 
may  Ik-  usod  Ic  pay  imt-'atuiiii;.;  flntnis. 


y. --Cm  iIk-  liitu-  i:iuj;lit  in  a  pri\,iu-  m.1ii>iiI  Ik-  o  mil  ted  inlu  the  ten 

years'  U  ailiiiin  rc')'.iir._il  t:'i  an  applii-anl  lor  a  l.il'e  Diploiua  ? 

.f .-  Tinn.-  spent  ir:  i>:u'::v.-^  yAwiW  '.-hi'iil-  \u»  always  lieeii  ooiiiittd 
;ind  jii-'ily  >".  l^u.  liiTif  .'\ni\\.  !:i  te.uliin;;  piiviiti-  imliviihial  pupils 
should  not  lilt  a.vep!i-i  or  ..■..■uilvd  .i>  p.irl  ..:"  ilie  -.fh...il  exiH.-rii.'ni-<.-. 


(>.  — Thnn-.-li  a  T-ii-i:ik.-  lln-  amii;>  ii 
has  k'en  paid  .ml  Uir  te,u-l;ir--'  -al:irii>.  1 
and  nil  county  nunu'v  U)  pay  iIk-  i-xpi.'ii>L 
the  slate  luini  can  lie  tnni.-.!*ei-!ed  in  ihe  i 

.4. --No!  the  law  is  very  plain  in  thi 
which  sncli  tran-iler  e.m  \k-  made. 


ley  app(nli<iiied  to  a  disirict 

i-in;;  tile  >tate  UukI  on  hand, 

IsiheK  ail)  way  l>y  which 


It  is  desiralile  that  Trustees  he  rcquesti-d  to  require  teacherji  to  lake 
the  best  of  care  of  these  stamps,  that  they  (li>  not  get  lost  or  mislaid. 
Snperiu  ten  dents  should  reipiire  a  receipt  from  all  District  Clerks  Ibrthe 
stamps,  and  teachers  nr  clerks  should  immediately  notify  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  loss  or  permanent  defacement  of  any  stamp,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  replaced.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Trustees  to  cause  each 
library  book  to  l>e  stamix-d  immediately,  in  the   manner  required  b>- 
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Section  1712.  of  the  nmendwl  School  Law.     See  amendments  in  April 
nomtier  of  the  Ivihcationai,  Joirnai..     See  also  Sec,  1617.  sub  i  ith. 

SUIIOOl,    LAWS. 

The  new  .schoul  laws  cannot  be  ready  for  distribution  licfore  thenext 
fiscal  year,  comiiicndiii' July  i,  isSy. 

Ki-;i".i'i.\K  mi:i:tix(;s  or  trtstih-s. 
Till-  iUtenlinn  i>f  Trusu-cs  is  v^ptrcially  callid  to  tbo  new  laws  (Sec- 
tion ihi7,  sub.  i^^t'.  rf'HiiriuK  '"'■'  business  to  tic  transacted  in  regular 
or  sjit-ciidly  iiilk'd  nK<-iiii;;«,  notioc I'i  whidi  shall  have  Iven  given  to 
each  iiK-inbiT,  nml  t'l  Sic.  [•■r7.  sub,  1st. rtquinugihtm to  immediately 
m'tify  ibc  Sii|iiTiiiUiidi-iit.  in  -.■ittiiii:,  of  thi-  «.-iiiploynicnt  of  teachers. 

I'\1.1MC    i:il|i,ATIil\AI,  JiUKNAI.. 

The  new  law  now  rttjuiros  Hi-itriil  Ck-rks  to  ini mediately  notify  the 
publishers  "i  the  aljuve  journal  whi-ncvtr  ht-  fails  to  receive  it.  See 
Section  i'>ii>,  sub.  .(th.  Teachers  .should  keep  an  unbroken  file  of  the 
Jfii'KNAi.  in  till-  I.ibraiy. 

l.n-i;    ANP    IIDCIATIONAI.    1)1PI.I1M.\S. 

IKTiafter  :i]iplicants  f.ir  ilicse  State  Diplnuias  must  have  recorded  on 
thfir  reeiiuuneuilaliiiiis,  ilie  ph>ces  where  they  have  taught  and  the 
length  of  terms.  The  tliirtyllvi;  and  ^^-venty  mouths  respectively, 
must  extend  over  tlie  reijuired  ]M.riwls  of  five  and  ten  years.  Fi\-e 
years  M/drembraiv  fifiy  nmntlis  iif  teaehin};.  but  it  w//,f/ embrace  thirty- 
five.  Teaehiuj;  iti  private  sehiHils  may  be  accepted,  but  uot  the  mere 
icaeliiiii;  of  indiviihial  private  pupils. 


x.i n< Kv.i/.  /■:/)( \ .1  vvox.^L  .issoc/.ir/o.v. 

The  foUowiuj;  letter  eNplains  itself  and  will  be  of  interest  to  many 
leacheis : 

Sas  Kkancisco,  May  23,  1889. 
Hun.  Ira  G.  Hoitt.  Si//</.  Ptib.  Ins., 

Sacramento.  Cal. 
Dray  Sir  ■ — Our  SJ^o  round  trip  Missouri  River  tickets  are  good  for 
six  months.     They  arc  on  sale  and  can  be  purchased  at  any  time. 

We  have  not  >ot  learned  as  to  the  tickets  that  are  to  be  sold  fixjm 
Missouri  River  points  to  Nashville  and  retuni.  and  it  is  questionable  in 
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Tny  mind  whether  we  would  have  a  sufficient  number  of  applications 
for  such   tickets,  to  warrant  the  printing  of  any,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  majority  of  those  intending  to  attend  the  Nashville  Conven- 
tion would  prefer  to  purchase  our  six  months  tickets  for  Council  Bluffs, 
Kansas  City  and  other  Missouri  River  ])oints  at  $80,  or  for  Chicago  at 
Sioo,  or  for  St.  Louis,  Memphis  or  New  Orleans  at  $92,  as  undoubtedly 
the  majority  would  not  care  to  return  from  Nashville  to  the  destination 
of  their  overland  excursion  tickets  by  the  same  route  that  they  take 
going  to  Nashville.     For  example,  going  east  from  Kansas  City  direct 
to  Nashville,  returning  through  some  eastern  route  via  Chicago. 

Very  Respectfully, 

T.  II.  Goodman,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 


7/767/  SCHOOLS. 

Following  is  a  list  of  High  Schoc^ls  in  California,  with  the  Principal 
of  each  : 

Alameda,  J.  H.  Firehammer,  San  Francisco  (Girls),  John  Swett, 

Berkeley,  Henry  Vechte,  San  Franci.^co  (Boys),  F\  Morton, 

Gilroy,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Van  Schaick,  San  Jo.se,  L.  B.  Wilson, 

Los  Angeles,  F.  H.  Clark,  San  Rafael.  C.  S.  Smith, 

Marj'sville.  Mrs.  Kmnia  Hapgood,  Santa  Barbara,  F.  W.  Conrad, 

Modesto.  C.  %S.  Phipps,  Santa  Clara,  John  Manzer, 

Oakland,  J.  B.  McChesney,  Santa  Cruz,  D.  C.  Clark. 

Petaliinia,  I.  S.  Crawford,  Santa  Rosa.  C.  K.  Ilutton, 

Sacramento,  J.  H.  Pond,  vStockton,  S.  D.  Waterman, 

Salinas,  A.  D.  Tenney,  Vallejo,  C.  B.  Towle. 

San  Diego,  F.  H.  Hyatt. 

An  English  naturali.st,  Mr.  A.  H.  Swinton,  has  collected  and  analyzed 
over  one  hundred  notices — ancient  and  modern,  true  and  fictitious — 
relating   to  the   great    .sea-.scrpent.     He   is  thus   forced   to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  creature  is  "a  venerable  .sailor's  yarn  derived  from  ocu- 
lar   impression,  while,  <|uite  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  it  is 
quite  impossibble  that  a  species  of  air-breathing  .serpent  should  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and  be  so  .seldom  seen."     He  finds  that  the 
enormously  long  tentacular  arms  of  the  giant  squids  or  calamans — dis- 
tinguished  from   the   better   known   cuttle-fi.sh  by   their  cyclindrical 
bodies — have  given  rise  to  a  story  of  the  great  .sea-serpent. 


4<K'. 
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Editorial   D^partm^pt. 


"That  dull   !)(>>  "  may  be  W-  the  brij>hcst  man  of  all  your  class. 
Keep  on  tryinj^  to  hel]>  him. 

A  ciiii.i)  respects  fntr  ;«.>;///  only.     Vou  may 'preach  at  liini  ibrever. 
but  if  y«)u  do  not  ]»raclice  what  \  »m  preach  youlwill  never  reach  him 


• 


t 


t 


An  Hi>iKs*  walk  after  school  wards  oft*  nervcms' prostration,  and 
hoins'  walk  before  Nv.htH»I  make  vonr  scholars  happier. 


Physhii.ocy.  II\.L;:ene  and  Temperance,  well  tan>;ht.  would  reform 
this  eartli.  IIow  manx  of  <>ur  teachers  fully  realise  their  opportuni- 
ties in  ihi^  mallei"  ^n  heaith  ? 

Sic.iiT  re-i'iini;  f'>r  fifteen  minnles  every  <lay  will  help  your  work  along 
wonclen'nlly  if  yon  eli«M»se  a  ^omi  l^^ok  •-**  Little  Lord  Fauntlero\  — 
lor  instance. 
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'TuHwide  awak.- ar.«l  •-t.irinv;  teacherj  kn(»ws;  llie  life  erf  Pestalo,. 
by  heart  an«i  lier  eve!\  -lay  work  in  the  >cl:onl  room*Nhow>  thai  she  ha^ 
not  only  a:i  iniv*r:....lnal  .ippreheiision  of  his-  mellnxls.  but  tliat  her 
heart  is  tonclie-l  •■y  iii-  br«M-i  .-\mi)athy  im  child  natiMX.  Do  y<.'U  w^^n- 
der  at  lier  ^inv-.  ess  / 

Whv  i-  it  \\v.'.\  '.b.e  p:-t*are  i^f  a  cat  is  ni:ivers.'>K}  considered  as  a 
particnl.i;l\  e'l'.i'.\il:n,;  siu.etn*  le  ?  Neaiiy  every  primer  we  have  ever 
seen,  eillier  lui;  m  with,  ib.e  j'iclure,  or  the  word  "cat,"  with<nit  the 
])icture.  After  rin-^in;^  the  c]ian'::es  <m  "cat,"  as  "A  Cat.**  "The 
Cat."  *•  I  See  a  Cat."  "  II  i^  my  Cat,"  etc..  then  comes  rat  and  all  the 
re.st  of  them.  In  IJoston  ihey  have  cap]^ed  the  climax  by  putting  Na- 
tional Histories  in  the  Primary  Schools  with  the  whole  story  of  the 
cat  first.  Why  is  ihi.s  .^  What  has  the  cat  done  for  us,  that  she  of  all 
others  should  be  so  honored  ?  Where  is  the  genius  who  will  suggest 
a  picture  and  word  for  the  next  centuiy  ?  It  looks  now  as  if  the  cat 
must  ^o. 


It  is  i;ratifyinii:  to  the  true  friends  of  education |to  notice  the  increas— 
injr  interest  taken   in   educational  i)ractices  by  men  of  prominence  ii — 
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he  variou5  tilings  of  life — men  whost  whnk-  thought  an<!  tinii:  i»  1 
ocnpicd  with  th<etr  uwu  nSairs.  It  is  tnie  thai  ihutr  utterances  sotui:-  I 
tows  indicate  ^upcificial  views,  and  that  their  7,cal  ts  motv  rcmarlcnl'le  I 
ban  tlieir  wisdom,  sllll  ihc  thotigtitfiil  teacher  can  gather  fiom  their  I 
irtictcs  a  drift  of  public  sentiment  which  it  \b  well  to  heed.  Uceutnc,  I 
Hnvevet,  llie  schools  of  a  particular  locality  have  abused  the  practice  I 
^  vrrittcn  examinations,  and  those  of  another  place  have  indulge^uBfl 
feely  in  corporal  punislitneiit,  It  doe.s  not  follow  that  writtcii  ^^'^^^^H 
oons  art:  all  wrong,  or  that  corporal  puni«hnient  should  be  '>'3<^^^^H 
we  coufe&s  to  belonging  to  that  c!as<< of  con.servatives,  or  "old  ^^^^^| 
r  you  cb(H>se,  wiio  still  believe  Solomon  di^iptayed  hix  usual  *i^^^^| 
u  he  (trav«  hU  well-known  advice  conceniinR  the  use  of  tli^^^H 
rr  sevtns  to  lie  a  vast  amount  of  weak  Ncitlimenl  in  cerlid^^^^H 
regarding  the  eOect  up^ju  the  "spirited  boy,"  when  the  ft^^^^l 
grthority  is  laid  upon  him.  Justice  and  right  souKtimc^  *^^^^^| 
jiatidei  propoftiotis  when  seen  through  tearful  eye^.  Unfortid^^^H 
niDe  bov»  are  so  constituted  that  they  are  uiiiihle  tn  renped  (tlifl^^^H 
liiQ  ttB  appeal  b  made  through  the  sense  of  fueling,  nod  it  Q^^^| 
lus  that  uulcss  thiM  impres-sion  i.s  properly  mode  in  tb<;iry^^^^| 
tliey  grow  up  to  lie  men  who  liavc  not  a  proper  regard  h^^^| 
>tiDg  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  be  undcntttHid  a^  favoring  tnd^l^^^H 
corporal  punishment,  but  a  Judicious;  use  of  the  nid.  .'^  ^^j^^^| 
jbic  to  di^termiiie  whether  the  case  t^  one  requiring  eurpuRj^^^H 
not,  it  is  a  uisfortuiie  to  say  the  least.  If  the  pupi^^^H 
know  that  authority  will  he  upheld  ev<.'n  to  the  extent  o^^^^| 
rod  wbvu  it  becomes  ucccssarry,  and  that  it  is  only  used  w^^^^H 
.tances  ckmaiid  it,  there' will  hi.-  few  ucct-simis  fur  lis  ose  tu^^^^H 
lUs  are  unusually  depraved.  ^^^^| 

Iji  Tiiil  KetfTuary  number  of  the  Journal  we  oiTcred  a  priKc  nt  6vc1 
for  the  best  description  of  a  .school  house  and  grouudji,  to  be  1 
^fnrittcti  by  n  pupil  under  cle\-en  years  of  age.  From  the  num-  1 
bcrof  descriptions  sent  us,  weh.'ive  decided  to  award  the  prtxe  to  Roaie  I 
fiundewr  of  the  Mission  San  Jose  School,  in  Alameda  county  "Hiere  \ 
*e«  several  others  which  were  of  considerable  merit,  but  taking  all  I 
lUBgaintoconsideration.  penmanshi]),  punctuation,  methodical  arrange  I 
■ml,  etc.,  we  have  decided  that  Rosie  Sunderer's  yaper  contains  more  I 
«cclteiicies  and  less  faults  than  any  of  the  oUiers.  We  congratulate  I 
■ill  Rotric  on  her  success  and  we  trtist  her  aims  will  always  be  oohle,  I 
Md&er  attainments  in  school  life  satisfactory  to  l»erself,  her  tench«c^J 


WEDSRSPATf. 

t*a&~TW  Uml   A.^M(  af  t^  ftMir  SdnJ  fintn.   •. .  E.  T*tfa^  lyt 

■oheis' Bi»Snt  Cndct  1wl«  Inu-.  10rl&— Gc«ml   r-».ni«..«  .'nm    jS 
irValnof  Math— iti.»»  »?TO*r  i»«tf  SdHnU,  J.  S    ■  mia.  r  wHnq  J  ■ 
k-MMti<ti{irt<.<4l(V^ii>Ka  Ron;  I1J»-4;mm>»I  IHimiMOB. 
■mmsuus  ■unoa. 


DM  tu  I  rTav;  J. '"'-  Knik  I'  ■■'■■UMa 

U  vul   VjiA.  in S-(<acilrM.Bt  '^  hi.  i'ma  Fnod 

»  O.   Ilniu,  rlluc  Sificrini.  -  i»i  *'-Jlr'— Tl« 

ImlHl  Mltnl.  <  -  ■'-  iHimllnr^  .  i  iMtfr. 

9Jli~.Tf<  >hai  End  ^oold  Hiwirr  be  I'sukIiI  ?  Mn.  rum*  M.  f^u!h,  <kii 
M— Oitf  fmroBiiHi.  Mt»  Aililuld-  H^'liid).  t^lof^Lin ,  luJA— fhnv  Inkmini 
1b,  A.  a  t  n&n-,  ^110  Cn)  :  IM^-l.'i— tMir  Wiirk  u  It  SIiimiLI  1^  Joti  Wraii,  JU 
rlnbudrai  Colilir  r'rJi-MU,  Moittcnj  Cnutttr;  tMr>— Dina^a  br  '  i  iiiiiw 
L.  Wlboo.  <-,  It.  Miiqily.  J ,  W.  IJmmU,  P.  SL  «*«,  li«i.  F.  Slack.  iCtJ 
"S.  H(»n1iih  uid  Dthcrm.  I 

LXO—Tli^Uake-tJiiirfa  Itallv  Pijifr.  T.  J.  ViviMi,  .So  Fowaln  Obvntfr;! 
M  Uailror  E4iuiUr.iL  Wn.  l.'aivT  Junia,  IliiWmdty  ot  lyMhnia;  3:iMH 
iwn^un;  3.U— U-niul  r>.  Phruol  futlura,  F.  t'ommilt,  hL  t),  Su  Fr  imhiML 

T>4Jt— Tlw  CnnMmliTv  uli-iiwnlii  uf  Amerioin  (3tbeu«hi|>.  Huniltain  WalW 
twClUj  miu— Tbr  lliitlivr  tjJiH3tl»ii,  .\.il  H'ltK  IX  P.,  I'tvulcnt  L'uivBnWji 

"  l-i(ll>A\. 

))  li'i-  \>llt'^,  Mi-  l.inim  T.  FVxrlrt,  In>pei«r«Bf>f  Public  t<cltonU,  Eba  T^ 
]i>'.iv  MctwitU  on  aaai  Cituntuhxp;  U.  WsintfoakTi 
l[  Albn,  SinJoHi  ll^3lK-»o|M.rianSoliiMUnM)a 
..  1  !•;  Prof.  AlUsi  S.  Luuk ;  H«u]mg  UUmIm  ;  1 
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Our  Bool^  5abl^. 


V  »  ivi<  •*.     I;v  J.  T.  Mi'f  l«Mrv.  "if 

•  !>.  I>.  Mrrrill,  Si.  I'mmI.  Minn. 
:ri«>'is  iMioks  n-lalinij  t<»  rivil  l''»v-  : 
^v   \v.\\v  li:i(l  tlu-  oi.iinrtnnijv  nl" 

fiMiif    Havo   |»li*aM"l    n-  :i-«  iiHii-'i 
!i*'' aiitlior  I'vuli'ni';.    h;nl  a  ••'»  :ir 

•  »r  what  \\;\<  iKHilt'il  r.)r  a  ln»'»U  of 
!iii  •■"&«"<  ntcii  il  *h''';  1>  iniju-t  ""f*! 
iport-in^'*'.  Tlu*  .•»n!»iiMi>  tnatt-il. 
»?«i'  «vlii<'h  I'ViTv  vo-  til  in  ihi*  l.iml 
aniiliar  with  ami  tlit*  nii'.nncr  iiT 
■.-.  :i«lrinral>l«.'.  Wt-  taUr  pl«a-uro  • 
.•lin;^  tin:  Imok    to  tlu*  lt:i«-h«'rs  nf  " 

f'-olini:  a-N-uivd  that  tlu-v  wil'  1m- 
tJ«  it. 


NI'.M«»ii>.  Part  1.  M  iiinnal>' 
,  I;inl>.     Uy   Sanuii-I    Lnrkwim:!. 

{'ulilishtHi  l»y  Ivisnn.  lilaki'Mian 
C.-u    York. 

«  -U'li  a  tliinir  a-*  tin-  piTM'iitati  mi 

i:;_»  lait^i  in  a  wav  \vhi«h  n«it  onlv 

T.v  t,  l»ni  t«»  ivally  \v\\[\\  tlu-  n  m<1- 

k^UhX  \\w   n'aiiiniT  <»!*  :i   \\'\\    Inn"- 

[if-»i'   hooks  to   convince'    n^   they 

tell  l>v  a  nia.>*ti*r  haTul.     hnauinca 

it»*n*"*tin/i;  matter  »lM)nt  hini^  :inil 

rt"»«'nt*Hl  in  a  nio*t  (Icliuhit' il  u  i\, 

lavr  •*oii».»  idea  what  tin*  lM"»i\>:rn'. 

»•!    attirwanl   road  ih'.-ni  von  ulil 

•  vfii  U'ltcr  than  yon  «'\|ii'«iid  to 
Tht'v   an*   cxi-t'llciit    ho.iks  'or 

for  supplemental  reaiiini;  in  «»Mr 
Tt'ai'hers  will  mak»'  no  mistake 
nviidiii>^  them  for  tlu'se  pnrpoM-^. 


foi-  a  tj'Xt-hoiik  tfi  hr  ii-Jid  in  the  method 

and  tvachers*  c'ar^es  of  normal  si-IiooIh  and 

a''a(UMnics,  and  also  to  1h;  a  help  to  regular 

ti-a-hei*  in  their  preparation  for  eiaaswork. 

Th.-   Older   of    presenting    -^uhjei't    matter 

thoiiiri)  somewhat  novel,  has  heen  mo'»tcare- 

fii'ly  pi  limed,  and  the  analo.<:ie»  to  kindred 

«.nl»i'«':v  have  hien  |ironiiiientIy  pivseiited. 

The  ho  .k  doc*.  iiii:  e<iiitain  prohlems  hut  is 

to  Ik-  n-^etl  in  eoniuM-tion  with  a  etdliM'tion  of 
examph"-.. 

VUV.   <JoVI:KNMI.NT     nl-      VWV.     l*KOPI.K   t»K 

rm:  rs'Uf.n  m.vti>.  IJv  rrancis  N. 
Thorpe,  I'll.  1)..  Professor  of  History  and 
Poliii^al  Srieme  in  tlu'  lMiiIai{ei)ihia 
Manual  Civil  tiovennneiit  in  the  TniviT- 
-itv  of  l*enn>«vl\anla.  I'riee,  '.M>  rvni>«. 
l»iihli..hed  hy  Kldri.l-e  A-  IWo.,  Philadel- 
phi  I,  Pa. 

in  this  vohiiiie  the  tloveinment    is  jire- 

MMited   in  it>  hi-torieal.  in  it-*  h';r:il,  in   its 

I'^iitii'al  and  in  it>  eci:Tioinii-al  relations.  In 

the  devel.jniniit  «»f  his  ihein*'  the  author 

ha-  aimed  to  present    the  prineipio  under- 

lyiuL*^  civil  life  and  their  growth  and  a])}di- 

cniions  in  MM-jt'fy,  niih"r  than  t«>  jjive  dis- 

ctM'dant   poiitital   facf^.     The  general  jdan 

of  the   hook    ix   somewhat    ditlerent    from 

others  of  its  da-s  antl  it  appears  to  us  to  Ik* 

mnch  h<'tter.     it  is  a  hiok  whieii  .should  lie 

in  everv  scluiol  and  its  contents  should  Ik* 

familiar  with  everv  vmith  in  our  eountrv. 


>K    OF   AiMTiiMivrn .     liy    <;.  c. 

I.    Tornierlv    Profe-^stir  of    M.-rhe 
;it   the    Pottsdam    .'*^tate  N«»rmal 
>'.     Y.,  now   of  the   \Vliile\\at«r 

I  S«'hool.  Wis. 

•Je'-iii'ned  to  supply  tin-  d«  m.uid 


Om:    lIlMUJl'h    LKsmiNS  IN  CoMlMLSiTlON. 

P.y  i:ev.  W.  11.  Huston.  M.  A.,  First 
Kn/^lish  Master,  (cdle^iate  Institute, 
Tor«»nto.  New  Knirland  Puhlishing  ('o^ 
;»  Somerset  street,  lloston. 

This  is  a  small  work    with  ))aper  <x)vers, 

eontains  hut  sixty-eiuht  pap\s,  hut  in  full  of 

irotKl  thln{j<.     It  coMs  hut  2">  c:ent*i  and  ni» 

teaeher  will  make  a  mistake  in  sending  foi 

it. 


IBDir,  aUlEEMAIl'  &  CD.,  FnUisIi 
A.  F.  OUMH.  Omni  Agfiit.  329  Smsme  I 
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[  irlUr    OD    Iiagil  9iDlii(i.-U.  [>r«cal< 

I  lo  (hiiw  Uli>  uitllaWHUMty  nn«t  uf 

"»  1^   naucvn  nf  whal  it  firiEiioiUT 

*  taunlniiinl  bv  tlin  nrrnl  nnmpn- 

btr   IWv.    I>r.    VvUliiim   Biirrv   de- 

Th«  Mutocii  of  Monniiol;)',"  lind- 

BinniKiinl  ilii>  |irMuin  iiivthnch  of 

Milon  at  prDjwn.v  •*  ucjuit,  and 

t  an   Ln-lwiriiil   rrvniiiiloii,     Tho 

T,  T-  Mimger,  of  N\-w   Hftveii. 

tfcr  <~!hri>t<Bii   mtgiiloiinrf  nguiiul 

riboHtii,  iuhI  ■Iioiti  "^hj  libi  wiirh 

b*  JDdffnl  br  imoipitinie   eoncTVte 

,   I1vnr7   tl,  <'h»pli>,  «h«   liM 

qwrim«  witli  Lh*  [>t>ar  in  Xen* 

•IH  iirawiiwl  wayii  iif  jiivTCnw 

,  whluiiit  finwTilirDc  "  [Hmaiiwi'. 

Fiiiun    tlladciiS    ihe    8pnH--li 

,*tinuiu*   (lip  rubillT*  inifiurtHniM 

p   'if  an    tjisIWupoJiking; 


RiiK^-ti-Hching,  I-ronunl  M'lnilwjr  Baton 
truow  ihc  dcclino  !d  thIus  of  huunritrf 
DC«)«n]tc  ilt.lM  and  rtiTIuulPH  Ixiih  llsmni 
(uiil  Yule,  nn  well  an  the  Iviwr  tiilliigiM.  Tur 
tliKir  iledrodinK  bcst^tnKl  nf  LL.1>.  util  U. 
Dn  nnd  ilie  dvni?  for  \W  fcindntsu  Tor  th««« 
"wmiluniu' fnitl^lii."  Tlii!  tjuiwn  of  Bon- 
nl«iin  ("  (^ni«n  Sy\\t!^)  oootributtH  a  de- 
WTlptliin  nf  Uie  wxiiil  lir«  or  tlie  Ruuma- 
I'**  Foran  i'l 
I".,  fiO  «*.] 


Rt  AnhurShcrbiitiiD  Huil,v,  I'hJi.  1*70- 
fi*»iir  i)f  MKllivmaiiiM  In  Iisrviiioiiih  VjoV- 
!«<!:».  fiibllithMl  (i^r  Oinn  A  i'utaiisnj, 
lloMnn. 

Tbi«  i-  n  lin»k  Tor  Ui{4nnt<n>.  «lll]  <t  dam 
QQl  siu^riHcv  tliL'  [irwliuil  vnliK- to  tw  de- 
rlrnd  fmni  u  nnrk  nf  tliU  kind  in  cmnpleto- 
Dvm  Hiid  )E'"(^r«'>''-^t">"'  Ai)  t'llorl  ininada 
to  i-iiUix'Bt(!  tbr  pnwt^r  ur^itiicnil  rciwnninK 
■nd  toalinw  Itini  Aiiulytic  I Ipiimtto' dilSin 
from  (iwiruclry  only  in  mi  Kittcii-i-m  i\t  lli« 
fmlii  uf  opcrnticinB  unii  in  [lie  lui'llioil  tau- 
[■larcil.  l-'nr  a  limited  cniinw  in  An»t;fliaa 
IhiK  wnrk  if  \)t.   Iltnly  «ill  W  mtfuMr;. 


1      Al/Url     Zoology,  QerraanfUm 


Cbetnlatry.  Cealoey,  MlnGr*Io|>y, 
Rcndc^r, niiilTi'xul,  Prench 
Lf,  BendRT  nnil  TfTlK},  English  (I.nnjiiiii)^,  (Irninmnr,  KtiHoric  auil  UUini~ 
Mfal  HutQiy,  Qreeli  m\A  Roman  Hiiiory,  Drawing,  Muaic  Readers, 
sad  NtimbBf  ft'rlciirt'r  ifiiuim,  Supplement  Hry  Reading  for  i^cvoiu),  Tlilrd 
ib  (C«ador  Tnule.iilMr  PiosreHivc  Outline  Maps,  Aiithmctlc.  Schoaipiy- 
d  KindeiKHncn  8up|>Iica.  vithmit  tvnilinc  for  arcuU/i  and  ittfurQinlinii  alntii 
■nL  and  nxrxltrnt  TnM-RtK>h>i  lo 

HEATH  4  CO..  Poblishcrs,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 
THE  BANCROFT  CO..  Agents  for  CalifornU. 

rsbe66'8  IWatural 

/Bbeinor^  /Iftetbob 

^^  tmisronKiiBf  cussfs.  a  mhpiete  counst  oi  mm  tbaoiwij. 

jSnwlilir  Parrijiltiv  I'n-mpKlrl  OnilaijunJi  Opmurm  of  lAxicUuit  l-Hufolar; 

h  yr.  I'onrtwnlfc  I 


^CIFIC    TEACHERS'   BUREAU 

•  (:I>«^tTl     Tl^mil-.IU^   WvMKli    W    iinexinloi    m.^inrin    con 
;  iiiki   fall    niiviurm*'  miihuiit   I'lmiiinm.      No  i-li»rg*   ".i- S<-lir.il  (IflJi-.  r» 


SEMINARIES. 


HllLt)  SESIISjIBT. 


L  niLITAItr   A(;JlDEXY,| 

5()»Mti.  sriiiioi.. 


MIM,S<  COU.tf;}!  AKD  S£in5. 


■T«w.  I.  ^mm 


eOOD  SENSE  KNMBE 


Corded 

V  tfi>n«rAi 
THOUSANOS 


WAISTS 


Ihr  iMilinu  I-laii r  ilir  W»r<<l. 

p<|ii«llrd  In  IJtiiltl;  iif  Tinif  as 
IturdliilUy. 

Muiical  Department 

of  A.  L  Bancroft  a  C 

ltd    OUPONT    STREET. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUHMT 


■AULEADIIIGRETIlliRS. 


■THE     BACK 

STATIONEKV  ANt)I'!tlNT(NGU 
SI  lUla  Hi„  Nak  FnncUob 


TME    ALPHABET   OF  MAMVAL     TltAlJ^JMO." 


i&HiTE's  inhustrul  urawinc. 

REVISED. 

I  simplest!  rtie  Musi  Fraclicall  TlteMoslCompletEl  The  Msl  Easily  Tauilit! 

COMPLETE    IN    mCUTEKN    HOOKS. 
IVainbenil  lon.siwlixQ  im;hes,2(l  pages.     Niimberatl  UilS,«iie8xll  incli^  'iCi  pa^. 


EDITION    OF"    18B8. 


IPENCERIAN  -;-  COPY  -;-  BOOKS 


(KEVISED.i 
IVOVV     ffEiA.T>'V  : 


HV  SI'KNCKRIAM  COPV  HOOKS  In  Itlelr  vi>rlou>  edlttoiit  hkvc  loni;  brcn  now- 
E  KavloliBl  n*ii4iu4.  Krupliiic  pu-e  wllh  tliu  xenvnl  ImprOYi'menl  In  metbodi  of 
nniMlihen  niter  iieter*!  jreHrniirrHivAit  Hii'l  iminntiikiiitl  prepunliiiii  iiiivr  liive  TfAj 
ofim.  whiuh  Ihey  rwl  coniMent  will  bv  rrr>«ii1n<l  Muncv  u  ihchlibtw  HP*  of 

^.tMhed  In  thl*  dvputnienl,     Vram  i\w  vduuilloiiHj  iir  llir  unlnUi^  KtaTiilpulnl.UMM  Vwt 

1^  RUMiorliHK 

AE.SO   JUST    PUOI^ISHBD  ■ 

>    IM>rCTIVB    HREKK     HKTHOU. 

Bf.  Fm(.  Wh.  R.  [l«r.FEK.  Ph.  Li..  Vale  I'nlvenliy,  in.l  Wm.  ¥..  V,  i-ttuii.  Vi\.  D,,  ClacliikU,n, 
I     ntntXTIVK    I-»T1>'     METHOD. 

r)T  rri>-  Wx    H    lUiii'vi!.  I'M   I>     Villi?  riilTenity.iind  Ifaac  B,  Bi'iium.  A.  H..  LalEn   Uutcr 
" -'■'-■--■      ■•     .    Tiiliina.    For  miroiiucllon.  eni'h.  W.OO. 

iliitt  ColloH'e'l  by  Proltsuar  Eartwt  wllb  itueb  ilgnal  nip- 
liore,  A  HnTencc  of  lh«  tiriafl\im\  ipit  In  Untl  nlkred  b»- 
Bcl  trantlittlon  or  eacb  wnriT  ■ 


iitbe  Wii'hetKlvvii  him 
6  yuiun  lb'  vgro*  iin<l  pbn 
»nilair<'lir'<TwntP  Iheflr 
'-'1I..1P    With  1I1I.1 


1  ■■iX'Bni.-e,  MiKi  WEUi   ine  inuHriul   f^TPn   la  the  book,  hu 

.-sor  Ibil  ramennsnrucUcm.  Ris  knowledge  !■  teded  by 
I'k  or  Ijiln  »nlcnce.  uibe  cnra  nnybe,  wiih  ontjUic 
.  ihe  funndKtoD.  and  wltli  ailequate  DolEa,Uie  wocdi  *re 
Imlonb.  cure  brlnir  tAkep  io  preveni  Ibe  memonKlDg  of  Uia 
I  or  tbe  Ibree  or  «cb. 


:.  LocKwtHlP,  Pli.  I>. 


I'liiraod  howrillaa  In  ' 
III  known  *rc  lold  with  1 
-iea  of  hit  rrlendh.  hiv 

i !■«.■■— A»w  York  Trlhun 


r  II,— BIRDS.    Cloth, 


nimal  Memnln'  n  r«tly  rudnUlnn  book.  HIb  itortn 
ndetnex  «nd  hnmor;  hlBileattlullnnsof  the  cbirn'- 
riitl  of  Kiirel,  UtncIiTi!  [wlInK,  as  wpll  m<  ■rioillflp 
sllublchlJdren,  bill  uljl  leach  lb«  moat  viiliiaMe  iiw- 


'   ("   any   adilrtte.     C(irres|iondenfe  nolicjlei! 

r^BWS,  BLAEEMAN'  &  CD.,  FublisliErB. 

A.  F.  QUMH.  General  Agent.  329  Sansme  St..  S.  F. 


-i^MUSIC   IN   SCHOOLS.'^- 


JBPSON  SYSTKNI, 


PUBLISHED  BY 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 


Jepson's  NewStandard  Series  of  Hnsic  Reader 

FOUR  BOOOKS.     EIGHT  GRADES.     NOW  READY- 


The  Old  Series,  Tested  Successfully  in  the  Schools  for 
Superseded  by  the  New  Standard  Series^  fiow  made  as  simple^  yet  efa^^ 
live  and  perfect,  as  possiole — The  result  of  Prof  fepson^s  2^  year^  expe^ 
rience  as  Director  of  Music  in  the  New  Haven  Public  Schools, 


\ 


In  this  new  8erie»  there  is  a  j^ntdaal  develoinnent,  fh>m  the  elementary  stages  of  the  Flat 
Grade  to  the  completenem  of  the  Eighth  Grade,  which  carries  the  papil  by  simplicity  and  pc^. 
greflsiyeness,  through  every  step  without  conAision,  to  a  iull  understanding  of  Mosle  deflnltlom^ 
the  scale,  time  and  meatoire.  letters  and  keys,  intervals,  rounds,  two-part,  three-part,  and  foniwijart 
music,  and  major  and  minor  Hcales. 

Any  Teacher  Can  Use  Jepson's  Readers.     Pupils  Learn 

THE  JEP80N  SYSTEM  is  endoroed  bv  the  New  Haven  Board  of  Education, 
the  Superintendent  and  the  Principals  of  Schools,  the  Teachers,  and  by  Promineot 
Authorities  Everywhere. 

«bend  for  Specimen  Pages,  TeMimoniaU,  and  Sample  Bookn  {returnable)  for  JSxamiiui' 
turn.     Addresn  the  PuhlUher^. 

A.  S.  BARNES  cS:  CO.,      -     Publishiers 

203  &  2(Jo  Wabnsh  Av.,  Chinigo,  i  1026  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
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ELEMENTS  OF  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC,  witi 
Copious  Exercises  in  Criticism  and  Construction.  By  VtRGiNfl 
Waddy.  Teacher  of  Rhetoric  in  theRichmoud  High  School.  Richmond 
Va,    Cloth,  12  mo.;  $1.35. 

THE  otlenilon  of  educatore  is  colled  to  ibis  volume,  which  fills  a  ueed  (wcarinjc  in  tl 
Mperience  of  ewerj  t«Hclier,  It  ia  ao  ihorooghly  graded  as  to  render  the  cludenl 
pronte)!  both  oprtain  and  satieractorj.  The  language  \a  concise  and  simple.  Tt 
^Knnical  lerms  employed  are  all  clearly  explained,  whUe  well  chosen  Illiutraliol 
Ibtir  application. 

the  KVenil  chapters  disrussing  ihe  nature  and  formation  of  the  Various  kiuda  1 

nee  the  differenl  methods  of  expressing  a  thought,  the  Iranbformation  of  the  b1 

I    ,     -^  Of  a  wntenc«,  the  accurate  use  of  synonymoiis  words,  the   value  and  beaut/  ( 

'     ""^S^rv  (he  (|UaIities  of  simplicity,  pertpicuity,  energy,  harmony,  and  the  gpeciul  pr(> 

'nieiof^,[y|f_  ^it],  p„P(;^  on  everv  point  diwUBSed — all  combine  to  render  ihu  woi 

°^^  "f  Ihe  moat  valuable  text-books  on  the  aubject  of  Rhetoric. 
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a  ntu.  K  Pria,  M.  A.,  Fh.  D..  Pr^mw  Qrffk.  (WBinW«   CMCflC.  N.  Y,—\a  mj  opit 
""  "  ~- -iking  the  selentiflc  EnmmiU' the  tiulB  of  prii.'lt'.'Bl  eompasllJoD,  are  the  l«ei  L 
v  Ibul  I  have  seen  fii  leivlxxilu. 

I.  M.,  Prlncipai  Rlelimimd  HigA  JVAuot.—For  otir  purpuies,  Waddy'a  Com' 
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'"ami  Rhetoric  is  the  b«M  book  on  the  nuWecl  — .  ~v  — w,.. 
,  'Hn  Ola*.  JI.  ICdvton.  Jf.  A..  LL.  D..  Prafraor  Phtiiift,  Rlehmond  OoUa/t.—i  have  e 
i^  »omr  iw  Waddl'i  Memenu  of  CompoamoD  and  Shelorle.  awl  am  gfad  I0  tie  able 
'^  ikvonitilc  esllmatu of  iu  value. 

*^vm  Thimat  H.  nanaaoil,  M.  A.,  Prin 
^^Mttom  »ork  on  KbeUuic  that  1  have  0 

.,  Prindval  t^  XcGaire'i  School,  RuAmond,    ro,— 1  have  Ii 


■*Uon  and  Kbelorlti.  and 

o^'i.   teiinxlueiloD*.  paiapbcun,  di 
aTT^^VaiKlpnii^lliv]:  oDd  the  niatert. 


BdueiMan,  XiuhvOte,  Ditik.— Thli  laainvctlcal  limtlH!  oil  i 

\e  txnk  coniaiiu  adniitalile  eierdm  In  ooin 
I,  ilrlll  exerclaea  of  VBrlons  •nio,  1iigciilou<,  a 
IstnxKl  lllenaure,  nicli  aawllirurm  cnriect  t 


Tinier,  harrUuKbiire.  I'o.— This  1 


»'7VcmU)-  Iti  leiu^iuii  aifgliial  ouiiipusltlun  to  their  vnpili.    The  iiouk  olivlatei,  Iu  a  gteal  eitSf 
^^«t  illlBriilty. 
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STATE  TEACHERS"  READING  CIRCLE. 


The  attention  of  all  Teachere,  and  efpedallv  of  membera  of  the  California  8tatk 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  is  directed  to  the  following  books  recently  adopted  bj 
the  C'ommittee  appointed  for  the  pnrpoee. 

PROFESSIONAL    COURSE, 

f^pKNCER  ON  Education, $096 

Fr<>ebel'8  Education  of  Man, \  W 


NORMAL   COURSE, 

RoSKNKRANZ'    PHIL080PHY   OF   EDUCATION, $1    IS 


SCIENCE  COURSE, 

BoWEN's  AhTRONOMY  BY  OBSERVATION, >  $1    00* 

<  LA rke'r  Elements  OF  Chemistry,  1  20 

Yoi  man's  Descriptive  Kotany, -         -  1  20 

.Ikvon's  Primer  OF  Political  Economy, 35 

Sully's  Hand-Book  of  Psychology,              1  IS 

Baldwin's  Elementary  Psychoixkjy, 11$ 


HISTORY  COURSE, 

Arnold's  Lectures  ON  Modern  History, $1  IS 

History  Primer  OF  Rom F^ 35 

History  Primer  of  (Jrff^e. 3» 


The  above-named  h(K>k»  are  all  publications  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co^  and  can  be 
obtained  at  the  special  contract  prices  (juotcil  above  by  ordering  from  as  direct.  If 
Uv>kv  are  to  be  sent  hv  mail,  a<ld  one-sixth  to  the  price  for  postage. 


E>.   APPLETON   &   CO., 

SCO  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL, 
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Ofici<U  Organ  of  tit  Dffvlmait  «f  PubUi  Imtnutiim. 
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ADDRESS    ON    SCHOOL    DISCIPLINE 
(Iterore  tl»^  I'rfiiciiul^  of  tlii^  Hiibliu  S<.'hoolii  of  San   Knuu-i^'c.  t  IckitiiIh-i'  Tib.  H'^S. 

BV    JAMES    DENMAN, 

/^adi^s  and  Genliemeti . 

It  is  first  necessary  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  school  discip- 
Itoe  befon;  entering  into  any  elaborate  discussion,  as  it  is  so  iomie- 
dtately  blended  with  every  kind  of  instruction,  that  I  hardly  know 
how  to  treat  it  as  a  separate  and  independent  department,  for  he  v 
holds  clear  views  as  to  instruction  does  the  same  as  to  discipline. 

■"StibjecLs  oi  instruction  aie,  according  to  the  ancient,  but  oft- 
furgotten  opinion,  disciplines. ' ' 

Discipline  is  not  the  art  of  rewarding  and  punishing,  of  makiu|n 
pupils  sjieak  and  be  silent. 

It  is  rather  the  art  of  preparing  them  for  active  lives  of  usefulness 
bepf.  and  happiness  hereafter.  Teaching  is  something  more  thai) 
merely  communicating  knowledge,  it  is  to  stimulate,  develop,  and  lead 
into  a  condition  of  independent  activity  all  the  powers  of  the  iotel- 
kiTtnal  and  moral  faculties. 

The  true  educator  of  the  present  day  does  nothing  except  to  teacb 
&om  one  day's  end  to  the  other;  he  is  entirely  a  teacher,  and  should 
tberefore  with  propriety,  be  called  by  uo  other  name. 

The  ancient  uhoolmasler  has  nowadays  advanced  to  the  | 
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Aa  "  teacher"  he  calls  into  activity  the obsen'adoQ,  industry.  U 
of  learning,  capacity  for  it,  power  of  language,  self-help  and  ; 
Ctmtrol  of  hift  pUf>i1s  ;  all  kit  /acuities,  not  merely  those  e^  ae^uir 
knetL'Udge.  but  bis  feeliugs  and  character;  that  is.  he  directs,  eomcti 
and  dincipline,-*  him  otUwardly  and  inwardly.  "In  thewell  dtsciplim 
school  roDm,  order,  propriety,  morality,  good  manners,  obedience,  re 
ulority  in  coming  and  going,  standing  and  sitting  are  observ-ed  ;  whtl 
at  the  same  time  the  pupil  learns  to  love  his  occupation,  his  ttaekef 
and  the  school.' 

Having  thus  presented  school  discipline  as  the  true  educatio; 
ininciple  of  the  school  room,  I  shall  nest  consider  a  few  of  the  reqnl' 
Bites  for  good  government,  which  every  true  teacher  should  possess. 

KIRST    rN    IMPOKTANCB   rs  SKLF    CONTKOI.. 

It  is  an  old  but  Irue  maxim  that  "no  man  can  control  others  unti 
he  has  learned  to  goveni  himself 

Kwrj'  teacher  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  profes 

should  educate  himself  to  have  perfect  control  over  his  own   passioi 

under  every  trial  and  temi>tatiou,  for  in  the  school  room  his  patteDO 

will  he  put  to  the  severest  test.     His  pupils  may  be  guilty  of  the  u 

provoking  indulgence,  and  strongly  excite  his  indignant  feelings.  > 

he  should  preserve  a  calm  and  decided  manner  and   let  the  deserved 

punichmcnt  be  inflicted  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.     Let  him 

,    fontet  amid  all  the  trials  and  temptations  of  the  school  room,  that  ' 

^^^kruleth  his  own  spirit,  is  greater  than  he  who  taketh  a  city." 

^^^H  He  should  therefore,  carefully  study  his  temperament  and  charaC' 

|^^K>i>^  fully  satisfy  himself  that  be  can  exercise  a  proper  self  govern- 

I    tneiit  l»efore  assuming  the  responsible  duties  of  his  high  calling,  for  il 

is  unwise  and  unsafe  to  intrust  the  discipline  of  sensitive  children  to 

I   'ttiQse  who  have  no  ascendency  over  their  own  passions. 

ISaya  a  great  educator  :  "Our  temper  acts  so  suddenly  that  delil> 
on  has  no  time  to  dictate  its  behavior ;  it  lets  the  hidden  man  out 
pulls  off  his  mask.  It  is  doing  its  brisk  publishing  business  io 
IT  itchool  room.' 
No  day  suspends  its  infallible  bulletins  issued  through  all  mannei 
npuUive  movements  and  decisions.  Our  pupils  read  them, 
lis  no  cheating  those  penetrating  eyes. 
Every  teacher  moves  through  his  school  and  conducts  his  exer, 
a  I>criK,-tuftl  and  visible  representation  to  all  under  him  of  s 
of  temper. 

When   least  he  thinks  of  il.  the  influence  keeps  going  out. 
<  aeif  iMpectioo  ?nH  90k 
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what  it   is.    but  his  whole  guide  as  a  companion  to  the  young  is  A% 
lennined  by  it,  his  whole  work  is  colored  by  it. 

Penalties  imposed  iu  passion  are  proverbially  the  seeds  of  frea 
_  rebellion. 

Whatever  temper  you  liave  suffered  to  grow  up  in  the  gradufl 
>il  of  years,    wilt  get  a    daily    revelation    over  your  desks,  as   via 
s  any  map  upon  the  wall." 


Wt-A 


DECISION    AND    i 

Should  also  cousitute  an   important  element  in  the  character  d 
1  Uacher. 

In  the  administrattOTi  of  justice,   there  should  be  no  hesitation  g 
trepidation,  or  want  of  decision  of  character,  manifested  in  the  teacher.  J 
He  should  possess  firmness  and  determmation  to  enforce  a  right-^ 
i  decision,  and  a  willingness  to  assume  responsibilities  as  soon  \ 
yare  made  plain. 
His  purposes  should  be  well  formed,  aud  then  executed  with  th 
mGdence  which  the  cause  of  truth  and  (he  right  atone  can  inspire. 
There  should,   however,  be  no  affected  confidence,  nor  overween- 
ance  which  is  too  often    cliaracteristic  of  the  school  i 
II  his  acts  should  be  tempered  with  becoming  modesty  and  humilit?| 
Tliis   will   inspire  confidence  in   the  hearts  of  his  pupils,   ai 
yigihen  that  bond  of  union  so  necessary  between  the  governor  ai 
*  governed. 

\n  this  connection  I  desire  to  impress  upon  every  teacher  the  c 
*Sity  of  constant  vigilance  to  enforce  discipline  according  to  the  strld 


■t 

^^' 
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JUSTICE 

The  reputation  for  strict  fairness  and  unconditional  impartiality  j 
first  fundamental  requisite  of  efficient  school  discipline. 
Curtinau  gives,  as  the  principal  requisite  of  a  teacher  as  a  disci] 
-~*.rian.  "Watchfulness,    love   of  order,  consistency,    and  fairness. 
^•^o^jcrnment  is  not  tyranny  exercised  to  please  the  caprice  of  the  oB 
*Xn  governs.      It  is  only  the  despot  who  commands  for  the  sake  \ 
^*^ing  obeyed. 

AU  school  punishments  should  be  to  improve  the  child. 
Theories  of  retaliation  are  quite  as  inadvisable  as  that  of  retiibvh 
^^*loii  to  an  offended  deity.     Some   pious  and  mistaken  teachers  enfo: 
^^|p^^re  discipline  under  the  erroneous  assumptiou  that  God"s  majesi 
^^H^oBended  by  every  wrong  action.     No  sucli  views  ought  to  be 
^^^Hhb|^enea  ia  a  penal  code.     Man  has  no  vo\e%  m  XV^.  &< 
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Mvine  displeasme,  and  consequently  he  should  have  no  power  toi^\ 
lict  punishment  for  it.  . 

This  same  class  of  teachers,  by  reason  of  the  same  doctrine,  86^ 
aults  and  sins  where  others  do  not.  Some  even  carry  this  theory  n 
ar,  that  they  look  upon  youthful  waywardness  as  human  depravity,! 
ind  treat  the  children  under  their  charge  as  reprobates  and  cruninal|| 

And  yet  this  is  seldom  a  correct  opinion  e%'en  of  such  adults  as  tfj 
mnished  for  crimes. 

The  more  we  examine  men  and  their  errors,  the  greater  occasic| 
ve  shall  find  to  treat  them,  not  as  hardened  devils,  but  rather  as  pod 
veak  and  tempted  creatures.  If  this  be  true  of  those  who  have  d 
ived  at  the  age  of  reason  and  judgment,  how  much  greater  the  need 
ity  of  exercising  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  justice  in  ti 
government  and  discipline  of  the  youthful  mind  and  heart. 

*' Ju.stice  and  mercy  are  the  tw^o  chief  attributes  of  Deity,  and  th< 
re  the  highest  manifestations  of- humanity.  To  combine  them  in  fn 
iroportion  ;  to  know  when  to  be  firm  and  when  to  yield  ;  to  carry  tl 
onscience,  the  judgment  and  the  feelings  of  the  pupil  with  you,  s 
hat  your  acts  .shall  be  at  all  times  but  the  voice  indeed  of  their  o« 
ieepest,  uuuttered  thoughts,  should  constitute  the  high  endeavor 
very  true  Educator,  and  to  accomplish  which  every  resource  of  fa 
vhole  nature  should  be  brought  into  full  and  complete  employ." 

AVOID   GOVERNING   TOO   MUCH. 

The  old  proverbs,  **  much  si>eaking  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh, 
md  "many  laws,  many  transgressors."  are  particularly  applicable 
he  school-room. 

As  I  have  before  suggested,  government  is  a  means^  not  the  n 
)f  school-keeping. 

The  real  object  to  be  accomplished  in  school  is  to  assist  the  pu| 
o  ac(iuirc  knowledge  ;  to  educate  the  mind  and  heart.  To  effect  thi 
;oo(l  order  is  necessary.  But  when  order  is  made  to  take  the  place 
nduslry,  and  discipline  the  place  of  instruction;  when  the  time  of  bot 
;e;u'hei  and  pupil  is  mostly  spent  in  watching  each  other,  very  litt 
.MM)tl  lan  Ik*  accomplished. 

Ill  maintaining  discipline  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  severe.  Th 
li-jicher  adds  no  weight  to  his  authority  by  being  armed  with  th 
"  inlei"  »)i  the  "hiich."  He  eftects  nothing  but  confusion  and  weal 
iicss,  bv  conlinnetl  scolding  and  harsh  threats.  If  the  instructor  woul 
L'ovein  Will,  he  slumld  never  he  noisy  or  boisterous  himself.  A  spir 
A'  pc\\vK'\  sell"  control,  kindness  and  determination  in  the  teacher, 
he  sxucsi  pa.ssporl  lo  the  cvmfu\c\\ce  awd  Vs*\\\m^  SMbmission  of  youtJ 
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n  governing  his  sclioot  he  should  be  very  sparing  of  Ai's  voice, 
tteriam  looks  which  are  far  more  powerful  in  silencing  the 
d  confusion  of  Ihe  school-room  than  the  most  severe  language 


ohtained  at  the  expense  of  great  noise  and  much  tallciiig  is 
of  short  duration.     That  government  is  the  most  eiTective 
■h  secures  good  order  and  disciplint-  at  the  least  expense  of  foree 
effort.     Teachers  always  govern  the  l>est  where  they  seem  to  be 

ling  least. 

Professor  Huntington,  in   his  essay  on    "Unconscious  Tuition." 
given  a  beautiful  and  graphic  contrast  of  two  school  -  rooms :      "  In 

t first  everything  seems  to  be  done  with  an  ease  which  gives  an  im- 
sion  of  spoutaneous  and  natural  energy.  The  repose  is  totally  un- 
jte  indolence.  The  ease  of  manner  ha.s  no  shufBing  and  no  lounging 
I  It.  There  is  all  the  vitality  and  vigor  of  inward  determination. 
ne  dignity  is  at  the  farthest  remove  from  indifference  or  carelessness. 
ne  teacher  accomplishes  his  ends  with  singular  precision.  He  speaks 
ete  than  is  common,  and  with  less  pretension  when  he  does  .speak  : 
i^  his  idea  Ls  conveyed  and  caught  and  bis  will  is  promptly  done. 
Flien  he  arrives,  order  begins:  when  he  addres.ses  an  individual  or  a 
MS5,  attention  conies,  and  not  as  if  it  were  extorted  by  fear,  nor  even 
aid  by  conscience  as  a  duty,  but  cordially. 

"  Nobody  seems  to  be  looking  at  him  particularly,  yet  he  is  felt  to 
e  there,  through  the  whole  place.  He  does  not  seem  to  he  altempt- 
HS  anything  elaI)orately  with  anybody,  yet  the  business  is  done,  and 
|one  remarkably  well.  Authority  is  secured  ;  intellectual  activity  is 
fSmalated  and  knowledge  is  actjuired  with  a  hearty  zeal. 

Over  against  this  style,   we  find  in  the  other  school-room  one 
is  the  incarnation  of  painful  and  laborious  striving. 

conscious  perturbation  ;  a  principled  paroxysm  ;  an  era- 
lied  flutter;  a  mortal  stir;  an  honest  human  hurly-burly.     In  his 
itions  he  Ls  just  as  sincere  as  the  other.     Indeed,  he  tries  so  hard 
But,  by  one  of  the  common  i>erversions  of  human  nature,  his  pupils 
Qpear  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  see  to  it  that  he  shall  try  harder 
fK,and  not  succeed  after  all. 

"So  he  talks  much,  and  the  multiplications  of  integers  and  frac- 
enfeebles  his  government  and  beclouds  the  recitations. 
"  His  expostulations  roll  over  the  boys'  consciences  Uke  obliquely 
bnllets  over  ice.  and  his  gestures  illustrate  nothing  but  personal 
and  despair. " 
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MAKE   BUT   FEW    RULES   AND   REGULATIONS. 

There  is  no  general  recipe  book  for  the  thousands  of  cases  wh 
may  arise  in  the  discipline  of  the  school.  That  instructor  who 
tempts  to  make  a  specific  rule  or  law  for  every  particular  offense,  i 
find  new  diflficulties  at  ever>'  step. 

Children  will  be  confused  by  the  conflicting  demands  of  a  Ic 
code  of  requirements  and  prohibitions,  and  in  endeavoring  to  av 
Sylla  they  will  be  likely  to  fall  into  Charybdis. 

The  same  laws  of  discipline  will  no  more  prove  of  equal  effect 
every  different  case  than  similarity  of  treatment  in  disease  will  prodi 
uniformity  of  results.     No  one  thing  is  suited  to  all. 

'•  What  one  man  plies  with  success  will  fail  in  another.** 

The  golden  rule  of  duty  should  be  the  great  governing  prind 
of  the  school-room. 

The  direction  do  right  is  complete  and  comprehensive. 

There  is  in  every  child  a  desire  to  do  rights  upon  which  the  tead 
may  rely  when  guided  by  the  rules  of  duty  and  justice.  But  wl 
governed  only  by  written  laws  and  regulations,  children  soon  cease 
act  from  the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 

Their  moral  sense  soon  becomes  so  blunted  that  they  learn  to 
only  upon  the  principle  that  what  is  not  strictly  forbidden  is  rig 
and  as  no  teacher  was  ever  yet  so  wise  as  to  make  a  law  for  every  ca 
the  consequence  is,  he  is  continually  annoyed  with  unforseen  difiSc 
ties  and  evasions. 

For  similar  reasons  the  teacher  should  guard  against  the  too  cc 
raou  practice  of  threatening.  *' Oft-repeated  and  continual  scolding 
family  or  in  school,  only  tends  to  make  bad  children  worse  and  g 
ones  indifferent. '  *  Threatening  is  generally  the  language  of  impatien 
which  is  usually  resorted  to  as  a  means  to  frighten  children  into  obc 
ence,  and,  like  the  barking  of  a  dog  which  has  no  intention  to  bite 
is  generally  made  without  any  design  of  execution. 

Parents  and  teachers  should  exercise  more  care  and  say  only  w 

they  mean  and  mean  just  what  they  say.     If  they  would  manifes 

firm,  decided  and  unyielding,  though  kind  determination  to  have  eM 

duty  strictly  regarded,  and  all  just  requirements  promptly  obeyec 

would  seldom  be  necessar>'  to  use  threats,  or  to  exercise  power  to 

unplea.^ant  extent.     As  the  poet  has  well  said : — 

**  Be  obeyed  when  thou  commandest^ 
But  command  not  often ; 
Let  thy  carnage  be  iVve  ^tvllenesB  of  love. 
Not  the  slera  tronl  ol  VywLi^xrjr 
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Bnt  it  may  be  asked,  if  there  are  no  fixed  laws  for  the  disdpline 
Uie  school,  the  same  as  in  the  government  of  nations,  how  is  good 
fer  to  be  secured  ? 

I  I  would  answer,  various  means  must  be  used.  Individual  charac- 
'must  be  studied,  circumstances  investigated,  and  all  the  ingenuity 
[  tact  of  the  teacher  exercised.  Those  apt  movements,  happy  hits 
i  quick  inventions  whicli  characterize  rea/  tatt  are  far  more  powerful 
fcer\-e  order  in  the  school  than  the  bludgeon. 
Far-sighted  plans,  quick  movements  and  clear  instructions,  with 
ng  executive  energy  are  as  valuable  qualities  in  the  schoolroom  as 
1  tlie  battle  field. 
There  should  be  no  favorithm  or  priviUgtd  aristocracy  in  the 
lol  room. 

t- Teachers  too  often  are  in  the  habit  of  extending  favors  and  privi- 
>  llie  larger  pupils  which  they  deny  to  the  smaller  ones.     It  is 
by  to  punish  the  younger  children  to  frighLcn  the  older  ones 
dience.     It  is  far  more  manly  and  polite  to  make  an  example 
e  larger  scholars,  as  the  smaller  ones  will  seldom  lesist  authority 

8  establi.shed  over  those  above  them. 
We  should  let  all  our  intercourse  with  children  be  marked  with 
ss,  disitileresteduess,  and  an  earnest  devotion  to  justice  and  a 
tnl  desire  to  equally  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  under 
Bdiarge,  irrespective  of  personal  feeling  and  prejudices. 

fniform  and  cheerful  government  is  a  powerful  agency  in  dU- 
\  youth. 

Byou  have  no  control  over  yourself,  and  govern  entirely  accord- 
1  the  caprice  of  your  own  feelings,  your  children  will  quickly 
0  read  in  your  countenance  their  fate  for  the  day. 
lie  human  face  is  a  perpetual  picture  which  pupils  unconsciously 
Your  plans  will  miscarry  if  you  expect  a  genial  and  nourish- 
'**R  session  when  you  enter  with  a  face  blacker  than  the  black-board. 
And  very  often  you  may  be  unable  to  account  for  a  season  of 
^■tiid  and  systematic  progress  which  is  really  due  to  the  bright  inter- 
^•■^Istion  and  conciliatory  overtures  glancing  from  your  eyes,  or  subtly 
^terwoven  in  the  lines  of  frankne.ss  and  good  will  about  your  lips. 

If  to-day  you  are  in  good  health  and  fine  spirits,  you  allow  your 
Pwpils  freedom  and  privileges  which  you  deny  them  to-morrow  when 
***^ring  under  irritation  or  depression  of  mind,  you  cannot  long  expect 
'^  retain  their  sympathy  and  willing  submission. 

Be  not  deceived  therefore,  that  your  irregularities  of  feelings  and 
J2fig2  »^/^  P^^  withoat   indicting  evils  whicb  m\\  >ia.Nt 
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and  unhappy  influence  over  the  youth    committed  to  your 
which  you  cannot  compensate  with  the  most  ardent  zeal  and 
scholarship. 

Full,  active  and  pleasant  enjoyment  is  also  an  important 
securing  good  government. 

The  old  proverbs  that 

"  Idleness  it>  the  mnther  of  mufchief^" 

And  that 

"  Satan  tinds  ttorae  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do," 
Are  living  truths,  particularly  applicable  to  the  school  room. 

Activity — constant,  true,  mental  and  moral  activity — is  one 
great  primary  laws  of  the  child's  nature,  and  //  is  the  teacher's  v< 
to  give  the  right  direction  to  this  activity  of  thought  and  feelings 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  difficult  task,  he  should    be  suj 
with  all  the  modern  improvements  in  text  books  and  school  apparal 
to  render  instruction  pleasing  and  attractive  instead  of  a  task  wl 
the  young  tyro  dreads  with  fear  and  displeasure. 

Our  primary  schools,  especially,  should  be  so  many  cabinets 
nature  and  art ;  every  inch  of  wall  not  indispensably  required 
black-board  exercises,  should  be  secured  for  educational  purposes 
sj^ecimens  of  plants,  minerals,  shells,  birds,  and  whatever  else  can 
appropriately  placed  before  the  eye.  Children  should  be  instru< 
that 

'* Their  leuclierH  are  the  rocks  tind  rills, 
The  clouds  that  cap  the  far  oH' hills; 
The  Mowers,  the  sturdy  forest  trees, 
Va\v\\  blade  of  gram,  each  whispering  breeze." 

i  know  that  geography,  grammar  and  arithmetic  are  indispensal 
in  the  education  of  every  youth.     They  should  be  learned,  and  leai 
well. 

The  fiuHiaiULMital  branches  of  a  good  English  education  must 
by  any    means    he    neglected  ;  but  we  should  not  shut  out  from  tiM 
youthful  mind  this  fair  and  beautiful  world  around  us. 

I  believe  with  Hooker,  the  great  naturalist,  that  "We  live  in  tin 
midst  of  a  material  world,  animate  and  inanimate,  presenting  phenom 
ena  of  the  highest  interest  and  of  endless  diversity."  And  yc 
throughout  almost  all  the  period  of  childhood,  and  perhaps  we  ma; 
5ay  of  youth  also,  this  book  of  Nature  is,  in  our  city  graded  schoob 
Tery  nearly  a  sealed  book. 

The  very  process  of  education  shuts  in  the  pupil  from  the  broa 
coatemplation  of  the  world  in  \v\i\c\\  \i^  Uves. 
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He  is  drilled  through  spelling,  reading,  and  grammar,  but  he  is  left 
ital  ignorance  of  the  beautiful  flowers  and  the  majestic  trees  out- 
of  the  school  room.  How  ver>'  few,  even  of  the  best  educated 
know  the  process  by  which  a  plant  or  tree  grows? 
i  Ihe  same  can  be  said  of  other  phenomena  of  nature.  The  great 
I  of  the  world,  both  of  mind  and  matter  should  fuinish  really  the 

ial  for  education. 
Instead  of  begining  the  child's  education  with  learning  to  spell 
to  read,  the  object  should  be  to  make  him  an  observer  of  nature, 
the  spelling  and  reading  should  be  done  in  connection  with  this 
iabsidiar>-  to  it. 

Things,  and  not  words  or  mere  signs,  should  form  the  first, — con- 
E  the  substantial  part  of  instruction. 
We  should  aim  to  impart  to  him  a  spirit  in  consonance  with  tlie 
■ring  precept  of  Hugh  Miller,  the  famous  self-taught  geologist : 
"I,earn  to  make  a  right  use  of  your  eyes,  the  commonest  things 
vorth  looking  at,  even  the  stones  and  weeds  and  the  most  familiar 

INTEREST    IN   STUDY 

first  thing  which  every  teacher  should  endeavor  to  excite 
leep  alive.  There  are  scarcely  any  circumstances  in  which  a 
iof  good  order  and  intellectual  discipline  does  not  proceed  from  a 
t  of  interest  in  the  studies  and  exercises. 

"I  would."  says  Pestalozzi,  "go  so  far  as  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
Bthat  whenever  children  are  inattentive  and  noisy,  and  apparently 
Wl  no  interest  in  school  or  study,  the  teacher  should  always  look  to 
■self  for  the  reason.  ■■ 

■  ^^^hen  a  child  is  doomed  to  listen  to  lengthy  explanations  or  to  go 
pmgb  with  exercises  which  have  nothing  in  themselves  to  relieve 
H  attract  the  mind,  there  is  a  tax  upon  the  spirits  which  every 
jrtier  should  make  it  a  point  to  abstain  from  imposing.  And  when 
Uu  this  the  fear  of  punishment  is  added,  besides  the  tedium,  which 
Itself  is  punishment  enough,  it  bscomes  absolute  cruelty. 
In  order  to  secure  the  proper  interest  and  attention  in  school,  every 
tdier  should,  before  opeuiug  school,  carefully  prepare  some  ^/ot  of 
^  day's  study  and  instruction,  and  place  it  before  the  pupils  so  that 
aj  moment  of  their  time  during  school  hours  .shall  be  actively  en- 
ged  in  some  interesting  and  useful  employment. 

"A    time  and  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  time  and 

tee,"  should  be  inscribed  upon  e^'ery  banner  of  knowledge  and  in- 

aigra%'ed  upon  the  character  of  every  teacher  and  pupil. 
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Wisdom  in  planning,  and  skill  in  performing,  are  the  two 
elements  of  success  in  every  undertaking,  especially  in  the  sol 
room.     This  daily  preparation  for  your  difficult  duties  will  insure 
the  interest  and  attention  of  your  pupils  who  will  soon  learn  to  st 
and  with  pleasure. 

Where  schools  are  thus  instructed  there  will  be  but  few  ii 
prieties  and  disorder ;  where  th*5y  are  not  you  will  be  constantly  obi 
to  make  rules  and  inflict  punishment  without  the  desired  results. 

MUSIC 

in  school  will  also  have  a  happy  influence  in  promoting  cheerfulnen{ 
good  order.     When  pupils  become  dull,  restive  and  noisy,  nothin[ 
so  readily  restore  cheerfulness  and  attention  as  a  few  moments  d< 
to  singing   some   familiar  and   enlivening  song.       If    '*  music 
charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast,*'  certainly  its  salutary  and 
ing  influence  over  the  feelings  and  passions  of  the  youthful  h( 
civilized  society  cannot  be  less  beneficient  and  efiective. 

"The  Germans  have  a  proverb,"  says  Bishop  Potter,    "which 
come  down  from  Luther,  that  *  where  music  is  not  the  devil  ent 
As  David  took  his  harp  when  he  would  cause  the  evil  spirit  to  d< 
from  Saul,  so  the  Germans  employ  it  to  ^xpel  the  obduracy  ftom 
hearts  of  the  depraved.     In  their  schools  for  the  reformation  of  }m 
offenders  (and  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  those  of  our 
country),  music  has  been  found  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of 
ducing  docility  among  the  stubborn  and  vicious." 

It  will  serve  as  a  pleasant  recreation  to  cheer  and  gladden 
heart  when  wearied  and  vexed  with  the  toils  and  perplexities  of 
day,  and  thus  act  as  a  safety-valve  through  which  may  escape 
pent  up  noise  and  feelings  of  mischievous  activity  which  would  o1 
wise  develop  themselves  into  confusion  and  disorder. 

I  would,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  the  introduction  of  mi 
if  for  IK)  other  reason  than  its  instrumentality  in  promoting  good 
and  adding  to  the  happiness  of  the  pupils. 

Frecjuent  drills  in  free  calisthenics  2i\id  gymnastics,  like  musical  d 
erci.ses,  will  also  prove  a  pleasant  means  of  escape  for  the  accumulate 
restlessness  or  ennui  consequent  upon  the  confinement  and  restraint  i 
restless  childhood  and  youth. 

Ill  my  own  school  I  have  always  required  the  teachers  under  n 
charge  to  give  their  classes  some  pleasant  physical  exercises  whenevi 
they  found  their  pupils  inclined  to  be  listless  or  noisy.  It  gives  c 
creased  vitality  to  the  animal  vigor  and  mental  energies.  Itisf 
more  potent  in  quelling  mischief  and  disorder  and  in  inciting  scholfl 
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■  KBCwed  eBbrts  in  study  than  the  most  violent  threats  and  expostu- 
lktk>ns. 

;   LOVE  OF  APPROBATION 


L  tl 


the  regard  and  good  opinion  of  their  friends  and  associates  is 
koother  powerful  means  of  secuting  the  attachment  and  submission  uf 
with. 

The  love  of  approbation  is  universal  in  the  character  of  every  in- 
Inidual.  aud  must,  therefore,  have  been  implantsd  iu  the  human 
for  some  good  purpose.  It  shows  itself  in  early  childhood  and 
fcrds  the  parent  an  easy  means  of  influence  and  control.  If  properly 
incted  it  is  a  powerful  motive  to  stimulate  youth  onward  in  the  path 
tdaty  and  of  noble  action. 

The  lovt  of  approbation,  if  rightly  cultured,  strives  to  gain,  by  noble 
idcavor,  the  favor  and  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good,  and  the  approval 
[  parents,  teachers  and  friends.  We  should  therefore  strive,  as 
tochers,  to  cultivate  this  beneficent  faculty,  so  that  the  pupils  under 
NT  charge  will  be  inspired  with  a  higher  love  for  duty,  and  a  more 
■Kted  regard  for  the  obligations  which  they  owe  to  their  fellow-beiugs. 
In  order  that  it  may  be  directed  to  the  parent,  the  teacher  must 
her  send  home  some  written  report  of  the  standing  and  deportment 
his  pupils,  or  he  must  make  frequent  visits  in  his  district  and  frankly 
rith  parents  in  regard  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  their 
iildren.  Much  of  the  insubordination  in  the  .school-room  arises  from 
i misanilerstanding  on  the  part  of  parents,  who  too  often  expres.s  in 
fc  presence  ol  their  children,  their  anger  and  their  prejudices  against 
8x  teacher  in  the  severest  language  of  reproof  and  condemnation. 
CbiWreii  seldom  render  willing  submission  and  respect  to  their  in- 
*nclofs  when  their  acts  are  disapproved  or  criticised  at  home. 

In  order  that  written  reports  may  have  a  proper  and  lasting  benefit 
1^  should  be  made  with  great  care  and  accuracy. 

They  should  not  only  contain  a  record  of  the  real  merits  obtained 
BR^citaiion  and  deportment,  but  as  nearly  as  possible  an  exact  report 
((tile  ijfibrts  which  each  pupil  has  put  forth  to  improve  himself  in 
tocipline  and  study. 

Few  of  us  are  aware  of  the  powerful  influence  which  the  slightest 
•"Uurc  or  approbation  has  upon  the  youthful  mind  for  good  or  for 
nil. 

The  following  experience  ot  Mr.  Sweetzer,  is  worthy  of  the  careful 
wcfldcratiou  of  every  educator : 

"Wc  met,"  he  says,  "a  few  days  ago,  a  young  lady,  a  former 
Wof  ours,  who  is  now  a  successful  teacher  of  a  grammar  school. 
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For  a  year  or  two  she  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  neglecting  he 
studies  and  otherwise  abusing  her  privileges.  At  last  a  sudden  changi 
took  place  in  her  conduct,  and  from  one  of  the  most  troublesonM 
scholars,  she  became  one  of  the  best. 

'*YOU   PRAISED   ME," 

"  I  found  I  had  met  your  approbation  and  I  was  determined  Ib 
deserve  it.*' 

This  is  the  unwritten  experience  of  many  scholars  who  have  fiiil 
l>een  awkward  to  a  sense  of  duty  at  school  by  the  kind  approbation  cl 
a  faithful  and  approving  teacher. 

Be  careful  of  the  first  impression  which  you  make. 

Youth  studies  character  and  with  speed  and  accuracy.  Full 
expectation  and  curiosity,  they  watch  every  action  and  look, 
listen  to  every  word  you  utter  as  you  enter  for  the  first  time  yon 
school,  to  gather  with  mingled  hopes  and  fears  some  omens  of  thei 
future  destiny  while  under  your  instruction,  but  almost  sure  to  like  o 
dislike,  according  to  their  first  impression. 

They  may  not  l>e  able  to  express  in  language  an  exact  estimate  o 
your  character  upon  your  first  introduction,  yet  they  soon  come  t« 
unconscious  conclusions  about  you  which  are  generally  not  far  firon 
the  truth.  You  cannot  long  assume  that  which  you  are  not ;  the  fixe* 
and  everlasting  principles  of  character  cannot  be  counterfeited  and  pu 
aside. 

There  is  something  in  the  appearance  and  personal  influence  o 
the  teacher  before  his  school  which  is  indefinable,  yet  it  exerts  i 
greater  influence  and  a  deeper  impression  than  the  words  he  utters. 
"It  is  the  influence  of  character  of  one  soul  directly  upon  another, 
exhaled  through  the  breath,  streaming  through  the  eyes  and  animat 
ing  every  motion  rising  up  out  of  the  deep  and  secret  foundations  o 
the  heart  and  finding  its  way  through  the  most  subtle  and  indi\asibl« 
channels  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  every  young  child's  being. '* 

We  should  therefore  earnestly  strive  to  first  impress  our  pupil 
with  an  honest  conviction  that  we  take  a  deep  mterest  in  their  wel&rc 
and  that  while  we  desire  to  rule  with  love  and  kindness,  we  have  tla 
resolution  and  firmness  of  character  to  command  obedience  and  respecr' 

Courtesy  of  manners  and  correct  habits  are  also  indispensaW 
requisites  in  the  character  of  every  teacher. 

Some  one  has  said  that  "a  beautiful  form  is  better  than  a  beautit^ 
face,  but  a  beautiful  behavior  is  better  than  a  beautiful  form.*' 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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WEAUT  HUNGRY  FOR  A    WORD  OF  ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Parents  are  too  often  slow  to  see  the  motive  of  their  childrens'  kind- 
;tions.  A  little  Tellow  has  been  reading  of  some  young  hero  who 
liii  father  and  mollier  iu  all  sorts  of  ways :  and  after  racking 
ns  to  think  how  he,  too,  can  help,  he  remembers  that  he  can 
i  father's  slippers,  and  take  his  boots  away  and  put  them  in  the 
ilace.  Without  saying  a  word  to  anybody,  when  evening  comes 
it :  but  the  father  is  so  occupied  that  he  notices  not  what  the 
done.  The  little  fellow  hopes  on,  thinking  that  when  he  goes 
his  father  will  say  how  pleased  he  was  to  see  Charley  so  willing 
but  not  a  word  is  uttered,  and  the  boy  goes  np  to  bed  with  a 
feeling  in  his  throat,  and  says  his  prayers  by  the  bedside  with 
s  very  real  in  his  heart. 

its  often  complain|of  children  not  being  so  ready  to  help  as  they 
be ;  the  fault  is  with  the  parents,  who  have  not  known  how  to 
feelings  with  which  the  heart  of  every  child  is  richly  stored. 
irds  of  approval  are  helpful  and  encouraging.  In  a  large  family 
beeu  days  of  anxiety  and  care.  The  eldest  daughter,  by 
skill  iu  teaching,  has  earned  a  little  extra  money,  and  without  a 
■d  to  any  one  she  lays  nearly  all  of  it  out  in  buying  things  that  are 
much  needed  in  the  lionae.  What  joy  fills  her  heart  when  a  fond 
mother  takes  her  aside,  and  with  emotion  that  cannot  be  concealed, 
says  how  thankful  she  is  for  such  considerate  kindness,  and  murmurs  : 
"I  don't  know  what  we  should  do  without  you,  darling."  My  friends, 
do  not  be  so  charry  of  these  words  of  encouaagemeut. — Good  Wards. 


Te.v  or  twelve  hovs  have  within  a  short  time  beeu  committed  to 
'lif  Insane  Asylum  at  apa  whose  insanity  has  been  traced  directly  to 
'he  smoking  of  cigarettes.  The  number  who  by  reason  of  the  same 
'"rtulgence  have  brought  on  a  degree  of  imbecility  that  ma\'  ultimately 
i^Dd  them  in  the  asylum  or  in  the  Penitentiary  cannot  be  reduced  to 
^^  exact  estimate.  But  having  occasion  recently  to  make  some  inquiry 
^''om  a  number  of  Ijoys  who  had  figured  in  the  records  of  the  crimi- 
''  courts,  it  was  found  that  a  majority  of  them  were  habitual  smokers 
"^  Cigarettes. 


^n  ami 
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^ERIMENTS    TO    BE    USED   IN    CONNECTION    WITh 
TEACHING  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE. 
[Uy  IdBM,  T.  llliH-henaii-] 

As  promised  iu  last  mouth's  article  this  paper  will  be  devoted  t 
distillation  and  its  products,  but  before  1  go  further  I  wish  to  call  jotn 
attention  to  a  little  pamphlet  containiug  twenty  experiments  bearinj 
on  Scientific  Temperance,  prepared  by  Mrs.  R.  R.  Johnston  atv 
endorsed  by  our  State  Superintendent.  This  little  pamphlet  will  b 
found  ver>'  useful  and  doubtless  may  l)e  obtained  by  ordering  througl 
your  nearest  local  W.  C.  T.  Union. 

We  learned  something  of  the  manufacture  of  wine  last  month  :  i 
contains  generally  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  ceul.  of  alcohol,  tb 
other  ingredients  being  principally  sugar,  various  acids  and  watei 
Beer  contains  only  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  and  cider  from  two  t 
ten  per  cent.  So  of  all  the  fennenled  drinks,  they  contain  a  compare 
lively  small  amount  of  that  substance  for  which  they  are  all  drunk- 
alcohol. 

The  stronger  liquors,  brandy,  whiskey,  mm,  alcohol,  etc., 
obtained  from  fermented  liquors  by  the  process  of  distillation.  This  ia 
rendered  possible  by  alcohol  being  much  more  volatile  than  water, 
therefore  when  heat  is  applied  to  wine,  Ijeer,  or  cider,  the  alcohol  passes 
off  first,  leaving  a  great  part  of  the  water  l^bind.  If  now  this  vapoc 
is  condensed,  the  product  will  be  much  strunger  in  alcohol  than  wi 
the  original  liquid. 

If  the  liquor  you  are  experimeuting  upon  has  only  a  small  amotu 
of  alcohol,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distill  it  two  or  three  times  befor 
obtaining  a  liquor  strong  enough  to  give  the  characteri.stic  tests  < 
alcohol. 

Apparatus  needed;  hard  cider,  beer,  wine  and  some  patent  medi' 
le  that  you  have  previoush-  tested  and  found  to  contain  a  /a/j 
amount  of  alcohol,  (you  viill  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  several).  , 
small  retort  and  receiver  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  apparattis  a 
the  school,  and  which  may  be  procured  at  a  small  expense  of  j 
dealer  in  chemical  apparatus.  If,  however,  all  your  pedigogical  bland 
ishments  applied  to  the  clerk  of  your  school  hoard  will  not  obtain 
them,  improvise  a  still  in  the  manner  described  in  Pathfinder  No.  x-. 
Take  a  tea-pot  with  a  closely  fitting  cover,  and  fasten  to  its  spout  i 
piece  of  rubber  tubing  about  two  feet  long.  Let  the  other  end  of  I 
tubing  reach  into  a  bottle  standing  in  a  dish  of  cold  water,  or  on  ici 
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D  a  wet  towel.  Put  the  liquor  to  be  experinienle<l  upon 
t  or  tea  pot,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat :  the  alcobol  will 
,  and  passing  through  the  tube  will  condense  and  trickle 
slowly  down  into  the  cool  receiver.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  has 
been  collected,  test  it  by  burning,  dissolving  camphor,  etc.,  n»  men- 
tioned  in  my  first  paper.  If  it  is  too  weak  to  funil<<b  the  tcsU.  re- 
distill and  try  again.  If  wine  is  distilled  the  prmluct  in  brandy, 
Whiskey  in  this  country  is  made  generally  by  distilling  the  product 
of  fermented  rye.  wheat  ur  maize.  Molassen  mixed  with  water, 
fermented  and  distilled,  gives  ram  :  distilled  ale  gives  gin.  Alcohol 
can  not  be  obtained  quite  pure  because  a  little  of  the  vapor  of  water 
will  pass  o^^er  with  it  at  every  distillation  :  that  which  we  ordinarily- 
obtain  Is  from  83  to  90  per  cent.  pore. 


SCHOOL  TRrSTEBS. 

I  hive  read  with  interest  an  article  on  tliis  sobjcct  in  the  April 
n,  and  also  one  in  that  of  May.     This  is  a  sobjcct  of  vital  ii 
e  and  it  is  indeed  time  that  it  aboold  be  (dand  before  the  pob- 
t  ID  its  tme  colors.     Owing  to  the  way  in  whicb  the  country 
are  managed,  or  rather,  mis-managed.  fanndrcdK  and  thanMnda  o(  dol- 
lais  are  annoally  *'"*«■*  thnnm  away. 

Under  the  present  sfsltm  the  tcacbcr  k  so  ban ipcrtd. 
at  sodi  a  diaadranc^e.  that  good  wocfc  is  oat  of  the 
not  only  that  the  \ta&x%  tzvftec  Bay  be  an  ignorasn, 
Bkcly  beaida  a  draafcen.  immotal,  bvnCal  vnrtcfa.  ttnfit 
tioa  in  repeexaUe  socxiy.  b«t  the  patrca*  of  tbc  ■cbool 
kacbeis  at  their  marw.      In  many  distncX*  Iberc  aic  oot 
&(H  eight  10  ten  or  twdiv  papOa.  and  muM.  vS 

Tbiagm»che 
9  the  school  at  a^  tine  by  saq 

a  i»tfa«Qrt  ot  wAaol*  heswg  laifii  m  this 
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without  number,  boys  and  girls  of  i6  or  iS  years  of  age  are  ft 
who  can  barely  read  and  write,  have  never  been  beyond  long.divi^oai 
in  arithmetic,  and  who  scarcely  know  that  there  are  such  studies  as 
Historj-,  English  Literature.  Rhetoric  or  Composition.  \'er>'  likely 
the  district  possesses  no  librarj'  worth  mentioning,  and  thej*  have  not 
Iwen  taught  to  Io\'e  books,  and  l>esides  all  this,  their  knowledge  of  tbQ 
English  language  is  so  meagre  that  ihey  cannot  correctly  pronounce 
half  the  words  in  a  paragraph  in  an  ordinary  school  reader,  or  a  new9< 
paper.  And  as  for  the  meaning  of  the  words,  that  is  something  quite 
beyond  them,  something  they  seldom  think  of  looking  for.  Is  therft 
no  remedy  for  these  crying  evils  ?  Is  so  much  money  to  be  wasted! 
year  after  year  and  such  results  as  these  to  be  tlie  outcome  ?  Are  nol 
these  poor  children  cruelly  defrauded  ? 

If  trustees  and  parents  show  such  culpable  indifference  to  the  triM 

eare  of  the  child,  should  not  the  law  ccme  to  the  rescue?  A  then 
K  to  prevent  these  things  ?  Why  then  is  it  never  enforced  ? 
The  best  teacher.s — those  whose  ser\'ice.>  are  really  valuable,— a« 
tantly  lieing  driven  from  the  country  schools.  The  teacher  witl 
a  healthy  conscience  and  a  pro[»er  self-respect,  can  scarcely  put  up  witlj 
the  degradation  of  the  jwxsition.  In  many  districts  if  the  teacha 
wishes  to  retain  his  place  he  must  not  leach  his  pupils  to  refrain  froal 
whisky,  tobacco  or  profane  language.  Why?  because  the  trustees  and 
parents  are  all  addicted  to  such  habits  and  consider  the  teacher  i; 
wing  stones  at  fheni.  I  have  known  several  instances  of  leachen 
Ring  into  trouble  in  this  way. 

Mrs.  Drake  suggests  that  tnistees  should  pass  an  examination. 

f  amen  to  that,  and  would  amend  that  they  be  men  of  good  mora 

racter.  \ 

would  like  to  place  these  ideas  (and  many  more),  before  lltj 

"ubiic,  because  1  feel  sure  that  this  matter  is  very  little  understood  bj 

the  people  at  large.      However,  I  will  not  trespass  further  now  upoa 

your  valuable  time.  O.    P.   Q. 


i 

By 


I^HE  Illinoes  State  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  requiring  that  all  schog 

lildren  "of  suitable  age"  shall  he  "'instructed  in  phystologj'  ai 

ygienc.  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  beveragea 

stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system."     No  teacher  is  to  bi 

given  a  certificate  who  cannot  pass  a  satisfactorj-  examination  on  thi 


'UXSECTICVT  proposes  to  adopt  towa  ma.i:u.g,<£mcuL  for  kIum^U. 


soAfi-:  ritAsi:.s  uf  .\[i)D?:its  traisish. 


SO.\//-:  HfASES  OF  MODERN   TRAININC , 

"  Believe  me,  whatever  of  dignity,  whatever  of  strength   we 
wrtthiu  ns  will  dignify,  and  will  make  strong  the  labors  of  our  haiid» 
wrliatever  littleness  degrades  our  spirit  will  lesson  them  and  drag  tbi 
■i«3w?n.     Whatever  noble  fire  is  in  our  hearts  will   burn  also  in  c 
■wrork." 

The  importing  of  general  knowledge  should  not  be  the  main  objcc 

of  teaching^t  (Should  be  soul  training,  the  awakening  of  It  to  realia 

it»  own  beauty,  to  train  the  latest  artistic  element  iu  it.  to  foster  an( 

Wing  out  that  grand  lo\e  of  truth  in  it,  so  uece.ssar>-  to  strength  6 

character. 

Of  course  one  piesupposes  always  strong  personality  in  the  teachei^ 
dignity  and  strength  of  character,  and  above  alltfaiags  power  to  makei 
ileep  impress  for  good,  on  the  plastic  minds  of  those  abonl  her.  If  om 
has  not  these  attributes  naturally,  nor  the  power  /o  produce  theni 
kersel/.  then  there  ought  to  be  other  work  for  her  in  the  world,— chiW 
fining  is  beyond  her.  The  first  step  iu  any  school,  city  or  conntrj- 
make  the  children  Happy — they  must  have  a  little  love  for  their 
iW)rk,  and  for  their  teacher,  liefore  one  can  influence  them  to  any  great 
txleat.  It  is  not  so  difficult  a  thing  to  do— to  make  children  happy. 
They  naturally  have  respect  for  their  teachers,  and  a  little  kindly  care 
oflheni,  a  little  reaching  out  on  the  teacher's  part,  a  regard  for  the 
;le  different  world  of  each  pupil,  for  the  personalit>'  of  each  one.  and 
lost  before  she  knows  it.  the  teacher  has  a  warm  place  in  the  im- 
pressiouable  young  hearts  of  her  little  subjects.  Miss  Alcott  says : 
"  It  takes  so  little  to  make  a  child  happy,  that  it  is  a  pity  iu  a  world 
full  of  sunshine  and  pleasant  things,  that  there  should  be  any  wistful 

kfeos,  empty  hands,  or  lonely  young  hearLs."  When  one  is  en  rap- 
ttrl  with  one's  pupils,  then  is  the  time  for  soul  training.  The  thought  - 
ul  teacher  will  call  literature  to  her  aid,  and  by  this  means  will  foster 
Itaste  for  the  right  kind  of  reading.  It  does  not  take  much  time,  but 
Ifcw  minutes  every  day  given  to  it  would  be  productive  of  a  great  deal 
^KOod.  A  well-knoW[i  Professor  in  our  State  University,  in  a  sched- 
de  of  books  to  he  read,  among  other  things,  recommends  for  a 
t'oy  of  seven  years,  "Tanglewood  Tales"  and  "Little  Men."  So  it 
would  not  lie  necessary  to  have  different  exercises  for  different  classes 
an  ungraded  school.  Better  than  fairy  tales,  are  the  stories  of  the 
Grecian  Mythology,  and  what  grand  results  might  follow  the  read- 
of  "  Little  Men"  to  a  class  of  boys  ! 


^■jj^Gre 
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In  the  same  schedule,  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake  "  is  recommended  for 
a  boy  of  eight,  and  the  *' Courtship  of  Miles  Standish/*  and 
**  Ivanhoe"  for  a  boy  of  nine.  If  one  is  a  good  story-teller,  what  an 
interesting  half-hour  there  might  be — since  one  has  the  whole  field  of 
fiction  to  draw  from — and  what  a  rest  for  the  children  if  their  teacher 
would  read  to  them  some  '*  poem  of  her  choice,"  chosen  for  some 
lesson  it  is  meant  to  teach  I  From  the  historical  readings  and  stories, 
patriotism,  and  love  of  country  may  be  acquired  by  the  boys,  while 
from  the  study  of  poems,  there  comes  an  indescribable  striving  after 
something  higher,  a  gradual  development  of  the  soul.  While  better 
than  all  else  are  the  talks  after  each  exercise,  when  each  little  opinion 
IS  asked  for  and  given,  and  each  learns  to  know  his  neighbor  better. 
No  teacher  who  engages  in  primary  work,  either  in  the  school  or  the 
country,  should  fail  to  make  herself  fairly  profficient  in  drawing, 
modeling,  or  wood  carving.  One  may  not  have  any  talent  for  that 
kind  of  work,  but  that  is  not  the  question,  she  can  master  the  rudi- 
ments, she  can  find  out  and  foster  the  talent  which  some  little  pupil 
has.  Let  the  little  ones  draw  from  natural  objects,  such  as  leaves 
and  flowers.  When  did  one  ever  study  Nature  and  fail  to  be  made 
better  ?  and  surely  she  will  aid  her  dear  little  ones. 

There  is  a  little  more  trouble  about  managing  clay,  still  all  young 
children  should  have  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  which  comes 
from  modeling  well-known  forms.  As  the  plastic  clay  is  being  modeled 
by  the  little  fingers,  so  their  characters  are  being  moulded  into  shape. 
What  joy  in  the  world  is  equal  to  the  bliss  of  having  made  something 
for  one's  self!  It  gives  one  a  con.sciousness  of  power  that  goes  far 
towards  developing  self  reliance. 

There  is  nothing  better  than  wood  carving  for  the  cultivation  of 
taste,  and  why  should  not  all  the  time  formerly  consumed  by  crazy 
quilts,  and  u.seless  crochet  work,  be  devoted  to  car\nng  from  natural 
objects,  to  making  some  piece  of  work  which  will  be  really  useful  as 
well  as  artistic. 

It  might  be  the  subject  of  a  future  paper  to  show  how  wood  cann- 
ing might  be  learned,  how  it  mght  be  introduced  into  schools,  its 
average  cost,  etc.,  as  there  is  no  room  to  discuss  it  in  this  article. 

Countr>*  schools  are  not  generally  dismissed  until  four  o'clock, 
even  when  there  are  ver>'  few  pupils,  and  the  last  hour  or  half  hour, 
instead  of  dragging  along  tediously,  might  be  made  ver>'  interesting  as 
well  as  profitable. 

As  for  the  city  schools,  time  could  be  taken  from  useless  drills 
and  given  to  a  higher  plane  of  teaching.     One  could  hardly  fail  in  his 
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wort  pf  soul  developments  if  lie  could  constantly  keep  in  mind  this 
motto  from  Tliorean  :  "  Every  man  is  tasked  to  make  his  life,  even 
iu  its  details,  worthy  of  the  contemplation  of  his  most  elevated  and 
critical  hour.  M.  E.  C. 


CW?  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

iriled  ihe  priie  of  Five  Dollars  aocording  l« 

The  school  yard  is  situated  on  the  comer  of  Ellsworth  and  Vine 
Mre«ts,  and  is  a  lot  300  by  300  feet.  The  school  is  built  in  the  centre 
'jf  the  lot  and  faces  towards  Ellsworth  street. 

The  first  part,  or  what  is  now  the  room  occupied  by  Miss  Galiudo, 
was  built  in  1868,  and  only  about  forty  scholars  went  to  school  ;  but 
m  iSHi.  an  overcrowding  of  scholars  forced  the  trustees  to  make  an 
addition  of  two  rooms  and  two  teachers. 

The  addition  now  forms  Mr.  Megahau's  and  Miss  McFarland's 
[uoms,  and  cost  $1,500.  In  1867  a  shed  was  built  on  the  premises  a 
few  yards  back  of  the  school.  In  1889  the  school  was  allowed  enough 
nioDe)-  to  hire  three  teachers.  The  school  is  a  one-story  building  of 
three  departments  and  has  a  tower  and  a  bell.  The  primary  deparmeut 
is  in  charge  of  Miss  Galindo,  who  has  about  sixty  scholars.  The  room 
IS  30x40  and  16  feet  high,  and  there  are  windows  and  two  in  tlieentry, 
Tlie  desks  are  painted  a  bright  yellow  and  the  teacher's  desk  and  chair 
are  painted  lo  match.  A  clock  and  a  stove  are  also  in  the  room.  The 
»-alls  of  this  room  are  papered  and  pictures  adorn  the  walls.  The  ceil- 
ing is  plastered. 

The  intermediate  department  is  in  charge  of  Mi.ss  McKarland,  who 
lias  about  thirty-nine  scholars.  Her  room  is  the  one  to  the  left  as  you 
cmer  the  yard.  The  room  is  30x40  and  16  feet  high.  The  room  is 
plastered  and  has  folding  doors  and  four  windows,  and  one  in  the  entry. 
The  desks  are  painted  a  bright  yellow  color  and  the  teacher's  desk  and 
chair  to  match.  The  doors  are  painted  a  dark  brown.  Her  room  con- 
tain a  splendid  library  and  a  valuable  cabinet.  There  is  also  a  nice 
slove  in  the  room. 

The  grammar  department  is  is  charge  of  Mr.  Megaban,  who  is 
Iwth  principal  and  teacher,  and  has  about  thirty-five  scholars.  His 
""itn  is  30x40  and  16  feet  high.  The  windows  in  this  room  are 
*iotned  with  lambrequins.  His  room  is  the  one  to  the  right  as  you 
!r  the  yard.  The  school  yard  is  surrounded  by  a  good  fence  and 
teg  the  fence  are  planted   various  shade  trees.     From   the  school 
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house  to  the  front  enterance  is  a  row  of  pepper  trees,     Fonnerly 
was  a  garden  at  the  upper  right-hand  comer  of  the  lot,  but  bein 
neglected  by  the  scholars,  it  is  now  covered  with  grass. 

kROSIB    SltXDERER. 
Aged  ij  years. 
Mission  Public  School.  Low  5th  Grade. 


A    TRUE    THIRST   FOR    A'XOWL/iDdE. 


Up  in  North  Georgia,  some  yean>  ago,  says  the  Atlanta  C<mslitiitio\ 
thert  was  a  young  farmer  who  was  as  poor  as  Job's  turkey.  He  was  vci 
ignorant,  and  did  not  even  know  his  letters.  One  day  a  tourist  pause 
lo  rest  under  a  tree  where  the  farmer  was  eating  dinner,  and  recited 
pretty  poem.  The  young  man  was  pleased  with  il,  and  the  Strang! 
gave  him  a  written  copy:  But  it  was  useless  to  a  man  who  could  ni 
read,  and  the  traveler  had  to  go  over  it  with  his  finger,  pointing  01 
each  word  and  letter.  After  his  friend  left,  the  countryman  went  boa 
and  took  his  first  writing  les,^on  from  the  written  poem.  One  letl 
was  missing— the  letter  z.  The  next  day  he  walked  five  miles  to  see 
neighbor  who  showed  him  how  lo  make  it.  and  then  he  was  master 
the  alphabet.  He  got  a  spelling-book  and  a  reader,  and  studied  the 
by  a  pine-knot  fire.  Two  years  later  he  visited  Mercer  University  : 
Penfield,  during  vacation  time,  and  the  professors  showed  him  througll 
tile  building. 

"  He  questioned  me  for  an  hour,"  .said  the  professor  of  chemt&ti; 
"  and  went  away  knowing  more  about  the  science  than  some  youn 
men  who  have  studied  it  two  terms." 

"And  I  talked  with  him  an  hour,"  said  the  professor  of  English  lit^~ 
erature.  "and  he  extracted  from  me  enough  information  lo  fill  a  vol- 
ame." 

The  young  fellow  had  a  regular  tar  baby  of  a  memory.  It  stturk 
to  everything.  He  entered  the  University,  and  became  noted  for  his 
strong,  clear  style  and  his  varied  attainmeuts.     A  couutrj'raan  gener- 

ry  gets  there  when  he  makes  a  start. 
Washington  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  in  1776, 
from  Yale  in  1781,  from  the  University' of  Pennsylvania  and  from  Brown 
in  1791.  A  greater  scholastic  distinction  still  was  bestowed  upon  biai 
in  1 788,  when,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  he  was  designated  the  Chancel- 
lor of  tile  College  of  WilUam  and  Marj-,  an  office  \\hich  he  bore 
pride  nnlil  the  day  of  his  death. 


OEOGHAPHY  TALK. 


GEOCRAnHY   TALK. 


The  following  paper  was  read  at  the  lale  meeting  of  the  El  Dorado 
County  Teachers'  Institute  ; 

In  order  to  obtain  profitable  results  in  our  geography  classes,  we 
Bst,  as  in  all  other  matters  of  educntiou,  pay  strict  attention  to  the 

irocesses  by  which  the  mind  gains  knowledge.  Hewitt  says  :  "  No 
ler  study,  except  reading,  can  be  made  more  interesting  to  the  child, 
can  be  made  to  lead  out  the  thoughts  in  all  directions,  more  success- 
[!y  than  geography." 

"To  lead  out  the  thoughts  in  all  directions,"  means  more  getting 
idy  work  by  primaries,  more  thinking  by  the  real  geography  classes, 
id  consequently  not  nearly  so  much  cramming  by  two-thirds  of  the 

ehool  of  those  non-essentials  Swett  labels.  -Things  Worth   Forget- 

ing." 

THE  gettinl;  heady  work. 

'e  are  directed  by  popular  educators  to  teach,  as  elementarj-  prep- 
absolute  direction,  absolute  distance  and  absolute  size,  as  well 
>ns  on  form  and  surface  ;  our  object  being  to  lead  the  child  to 
knowledge  needed  in  scientific  geography,  and  to  train  him  to 
to  think  and  to  express  himself  well.  I  found  walking  a  help 
ling  direction.  After  my  pupils  had  observed  at  noon  their 
and  those  of  posts,  trees,  fences  and  houses,  and  were  able  to 
joint  to  the  north  end  of  the  scbool-house,  to  tell  in  what  direction 
Minnie  lived  from  Grace  and  Grace  from  Harry,  we  made  excursions 
to  a  number  of  points  in  each  of  the  four  principal  directions.  As 
«ine  interesting  bit  of  scenery,  or  .some  particular  leaf,  fern,  wood,  rock 
Of  flower  was  a  second  object  of  the  walk,  they  enjoyed  it  verj'  much. 
The  spoils  we  brought  back  were  u.sed  for  oliject  lessons.  In  school 
vemadea  schoolroom  out  of  thin  boards,  found  and  marked  north, 
tsst,  wuth  and  west  on  the  tiny  floor,  and  then,  after  taking  the  room 
»part.  we  hung  the  floor  on  first  one  and  then  another  of  the  school- 
■ooffl  walls.  They  found  correctly  directions  on  the  maps  when  they 
tame  to  study  them. 

IN    REG.^KD   TO    AHSOLUTI-:    DISTANCK. 

Pnpils  soon  leani  a  foot  in  their  drawing  exercises.  Here  they  place 
^olsa  foot  apart  and  then  compare  the  distance  between  the  dots  with 
"^  twelve -inch  rulers.  Very  soon  they  draw  freehanded  standing 
"P.  falling  down  and  lying  down,  lines  each  a  foot  in  length,  with 
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which  they  make  figures.  We  may  give  special  lessons  for  accun 
in  measurement.  My  little  ones  were  delighted  to  cut  off  sticks  of  v 
low,  and  to  buy  and  sell  a  foot  of  colored  cord,  of  colored  thread  a 
of  paper  and  cloth  prepared  in  strips.  They  also  had  special  lessc 
for  learning  a  yard,  and.  as  an  incentive  to  correct  measurement  he 
they  were  allowed  to  use  toy  money.  They  become  ver>'  eager  to  % 
just  as  much  as  they  paid  for.  How  pleased  they  were  too,  to  ma 
lire  desks.  l)enches,  walls,  floor,  doors  and  windows  '^really  in  school 
A  rod  was  somewhat  difficult  for  them,  but  a  mile  was  soon  leame 
Conversational  lessons  about  the  farm  two  miles  away,  the  river  kk 
miles  away  and  the  town  eight  miles  ofi",  developed,  two,  three,  ii^ 
miles,  etc.  We  must  not  mistake  the  object  of  this  work.  After  tklj 
have  learned  their  distances,  we  must  teach  them  to  use  an  inch  orlii 
an  inch  for  a  foot,  yard,  rod  and  mile,  thus  preparing  them  fortt 
measuring  scales. 

.\BSOLUTE   SIZE. 

This  is  entirely  an  out-of-door  exercise-  An  acre,  a  half  acre,  and 
square  mile  can  be  mastered.  In  the  country-  greater  acres  are  readii; 
learned. 

All  form  lessons  are  attractive.     Balls,  yeast  powder  cans,  any  objec 

of  conical  shape,  cubes  and  leaves,  out  of  which  grow  circles,  ellipse^ 

triangles  and  squares,  can  be  made  living  pictures  of  the  child's  mind 

From  the.se  are  developed  cur\^ed  and  plane  surfaces  and  straight  ani 

cur\ed  lines.     Beside  the  object  lessons  in  school  there  are  nature*! 

object  lessons  outside,  where  observation  is  especially  trained.     Whil 

my  little  ones  climbed  a  hill  with   me,  we  talked  about  Johnny  an< 

Johnny's  father,  both  of  whose  pictures  we  had  with    us.     They  com 

pared  the  two  as  to  height,  and  told  me  when  Johnny  grew  up  he  woul< 

be  a  man.      *'  I  said,  *'  Then  Johnny's  father  is  a  grown  up  boy.  No^ 

that  we  have  climl^ed  this  hill,  who  can  find  some  grown  up  hills?* 

They  knew  the  word  mountain,  and  told  me  that  the  mountains  ar 

taller  and  larger  than  the  hills.     After  leading  them  to  tell  me  thatth 

hills  and  mountains  are  standing  up,  some  one  found  some   lazy  Ian 

lying  down  between  the  hills  which   we  named  a   valle^'.     In  schoc 

they  drew^  pictures  of  hills,  mountains  and  valleys  with  colored  chall 
and  learned  to  spell  and  wTite  the  name  of  each.     We  can  usually  fo 
low  a  stream  draining  a  valley.    To  show  that  some  valleys  are  moi 
elevated  than  others,  use  a  picture,  a  mold,  or  a  drawing.     When  it 
impossible  to  illustrate  with  natural  objects,  use  pictures. 

THE  SIMPLEST   ILLUSTRATIONS 

most  attractive  and  significant  to  us,  so  they  are  to  our  pupil 
I  mine  were  ready  for  it,  I  showed  them  a  picture  of  some  elevate 
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ad  whiol  was  flat  like  the  table,  so  we  named  it  table-land.  Out  of 
y  *  "Omied  a  volcano,  placed  fire  in  it,  and  tliey  saw  at  least  smoke 
jceeding  from  the  crater. 

•^  preparation  for  the  shape  of  the  earth  let  tliein  form  spheres  of 
ife^^t  sizes.  The  larger  the  sphere,  the  less  cur\-ed  the  lines.  The 
»ps  Or  pictures  they  draw  of  the  school-house  and  of  the  .school- 
[ownd  and  hju  are  smooth;  so  also  is  the  globe  which  is  the  picture 
i  l«e  earth.  In  order  to  lead  the  children  from  the  curved  maps  on 
Slobe  to  the  flat  maps  on  the  walls,  we  may  outline  North  America 
Orange  and  cut  the  map  out.  The  map  is  cur\-ed  when  removed 
le  orange  hut  is  flat  when  stretched  out  on  the  wall.  By  plac- 
iby  the  side  of  a  large  map  of  North  America,  pupils  see  that 
ips  are  made  flat  for  convenience. 

ipils  should  get  their  ideas  of  the  size  of  countries  from   the 
because  there  the  maps  are  arranged  according  to  their  relative 
From  the  globe,  too,  they  should  study  the  form  and  position 
continents  and  oceans. 


Many  pupils  have  an  idea  that  the  farther  south  we  go  the  wanner 

Perows.     I  tried  to  dispwl  this  illusion  one  verj-  cold  day  by  placing 

^pils  in  a  line  on  either  side  of  the  stove.     From  there  thej-  went  to 

•  north  end  of  the  room,  and  found  it  colder  and  colder.     From  the 

e  place  they  walked  to  the  south  end  of  the  room  and  experienced 

[■like  change.     Then  we  traveled  from  the  equator  to  the  south  pole. 

4  tbey  belter  understood  what  the  sun  does  for  us.     Of  course  it  may 

bppen  that  your  sto\-es  are  sometimes  arranged  incon\'eniently. 

We  may  get  ready  for  the  animals  of  other  zones  by  havHng  lan- 

Uge  lessons  alxtut  the  important  home  animals.     When  a  child  be- 

is  to  think  and  to  express  himself  about  the  things  he  knows,  he 

I  *lU  be  more  apt  to  1w  interested  in  the  things  he  does  not  know.     We 

lew  help  the  child  to  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.     The 

I  pupil  who  has  Iieen  led  to  converse  about  a  horse  or  a  cow  will  speak 

1  Wore  thoughtfully  about  an  elephant  or  a  reindeer.      In  the  new  second 

1  Ttader  there  is  a  lesson  on  the  elephant  which  introduces  cocoanuts  and 

I  p»lm-leaf  fans.     We  can  all  find  a  picture  of  an  elephant,  buy  a  co- 

I  roaoutand  a  palm-leaf  fan.  and  may  be  able  to  find  pictures  of  people 

I  "i  the  warmer  climates.     Then  there  is 

THAT   OSTRICH    LESSON, 

liwut  which  pupils  will  be  enthusiastic  if  they  can  see  a  herd  of 
"stnclies  and  the  herders  and  their  costumes.     The  \'er>'  large  hats  and 


<■-'  rs-r  ,'  t  :iyy~  i^r^^^rn,  t 
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v.»nr    -  j-.r^i;r:^    .t    '::ie   jcriers  "^eak  iir  :±e  clinxaJJc ;  the  comple 

r.i  ^r=t<«T:i!r:i:r  t2ic  r-^rti  rsimss  zf  roas^at  si^re  papils  look  thn 

i  -vrr^,-t:r.»:#^  tr  yy.^zr^s^  :c  ice  r«:ijCS-      Ccnrpare  the  reindeer 

* '— ,1-  ii-.«i  -  -»:-:-  \nr  -jeasc*  tt  bcriei  xad  .:-cr  dc-gs.     As  Green 

'  ::-tt  \jlT1[^z  .-LiTii  :^  ±e  rri^  ieidc:  pcptis  will  be  interested  tofc 

'r,xz  :her*  v-.tav^e*  ^rov  ao  ^ar^gcr  thiTs  sxarbtes.  that  carrots  grow 

-rri  -  >    TF-ri:    •J'-it  peas  pct)«iace  tisv  seeds,  that  lowers  grow  veryj 

ir.'i  r.--    tz.*i  :ha:  -anth  the  bright  sanshine  comes  swarms  of  m< 

^Vh:    -rr  irt  %o  :nteT'»ted  in  Alaska  gives  us  a  lesson  on  seak 

h.ip<  ^  Tie   '.rje  has  a  sealskin  cap  that  we  may  use.     The  **^ 

thr  M:in:rbt  Stn:     gives  ns  very  interesting  pictures  and  stones ( 

H-M^urrr.aTi    h>  Ti^Vtils.  home  and  work.     Now  let  as  think  of  a 

-^ntial  fact-  to  rje  learned  ahoat  any  coantr>'      There  are:     i, 

2    sizt:     ;    W2ter-:    4   contour,  or  surface:    5.  climate:    6,  inhabit 

7.  indii-tric*. 

\S  TO  OUR  OWN  STATE, 

I  think  they  should  learn  its  form  by  first  drawing  it  and  then 
out  the  drawing:  leam  to  bound  it,  and  study  its  width  and  lenj 
finding  how  long  it  would  take  to  walk  across  the  widest  part, 
how  long  it  would  take  to  walk  from  north  to  south,  walking  so 
miles  a  day.      lis  area  may  be  given  afterwards.     Then  they  may 
in  the  Sierra  and  Coast  ranges,  mark  Mt.  Shasta  and  Mt.  Whil 
draw  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  be  able  to  tell  in 
directions  they  flow  and  then  locate  the  largest  cities.     We  may 
pictures  of  the  large  buildings  and  parks  of  San  Francisco,  tell 
about  our  Palace  Hotel,  the  State  capitol.  the  **big  tree*,"  and 
Yosemite,  using  constantly  all  the  pictures  procurable.     They  si 
also  learn  about  the  climate,  people  and  industries. 

These  thoughts  in  geography  have  helped  me.     Perhaps  they 
l>e  suggestive  to  other  teachers.  Mary  E.   PlumaoO^ 

Blood  oranc.ks,  for  which  a  big  demand  has  already  sprung  up 

New  York,   probably   because  there  is  a  big  supply,  have   long  ta| 

popular  in  Paris,  so  popular  that  suspicion  was  cast  on  their  genuil 

ness.     The  supply  of  blood  oranges  in  Paris  a  war  ago  seemed  to 

enormous,  and  the  question  arose  whether  common  plain  oranges  w 

not  colored  by  artificial  means.     On  suhstitnting  a  '^Uood'*  orange 

\  analytical  chemist,  it  was  disco\*ered  that  fochsnie.  a  red,  harml 

Offing  matter,   had  been  injected  with  a  small  syringe — CkiHk 


rSSTITCTE    DU-ARTMENT. 


Irjstitut:^  D(^partm^fjt 


Mendocino  Countv  Institutk. 

"he  Mendocino  County  Institute  was  opened  at  Mendocino  Citj' 

ne  4tli,   with  the  attendance  of  seventy  teachers.     The  teachers 

lean:  behind  none  in  their  enthusiasm,  earnestness  and  determination 

up  with  the  times.     Thediscussions  were  spirited.iuteihgent  and 

Supt.  Dillingham  showed  his  ability  at  all  points,  in  the  conduct 

Ifae  Institute  and  seemed  to  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  teachers  and 

■  people  of  the  county.     The  people  of  Mendocino  City  oi>ened  their 

.  to    entertain   the  teachers,    and  nowhere  ha,-!  there  been  more 

ibc  interest  niauife.stEd  in  the  proceedings  of  an  Institute  than  there. 

rof.  C.  H.  McGrew  was  instrnctor  and  State  Supt.  Hoitt  was  in  at- 

;  and  delivered  one  evening  lecture  at  which  the  church  was 

1  and  standing  room  at  a  premium. 

r  have  an  excellent  schoolhouse  at  Mendocino,  and  are  about 
|a  Jio.ooo  one  at  Fort  Bragg. 

B  teacher  came  120  miles  in  his  buggy,  and  others  from  fifty  to 
Hiuiles.  and  all  felt  well  rewarded  for  their  efforts. 

SisKivor  County  iNSTiTttTE. 
eSiskiyou  Countj-  Institute  convened  at  Yreka,  on  June  nth, 
Sarly  eighty  teachers  in  attendance.     Some  of  tbe  county  schools 
ready  closed.      Mr.  W.  W.  Anderson,   formerly  of  the  Sacra- 
it  High  School,  was  instructor.     Many  teachers  took  part  in  an 
nmsiastic  spirit  and  the  work  of  the  Institute  was  gratifying  and 
Great  good  feeling  existed  between  Supt.  Sharpe  and  his 
acbcis,  and  it  was  evident  that  good  work  was  being  done  in  the 
[wmty  by  both  teachers  and  Superintendent.     Supt.  Hoitt's  visit  was 

■  wch  appreciated,  he  being  only  the  third  State  Superintendent  that 

■  W  visited  them  during  the  past  hventy-five  years. 

The  Institute  was  held  a  little  later  than  usual  this  year  owing  to 

I  Uu  tact  that  the  schools  have  been  kept  open  longer  than   usual. 

I  Tbongh  Bevetal  schools  had  closed,  there  was  a  good  attendance  of 

1  teschers.    The  county  is  very  large  and  many  of  the  districts  are  dif- 

toili  of  accc-NJ  on  account  of  the  rugged  niouiiLaiui  lUa,l  atv;  \ii  \.U^ 
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vvun:>  S^nae  teachers  are  therefore  put  to  great  iaooarrenieiioe 
jit^rnviinj:  tht:  Institute.  Notwithstanding  they  cbcoiiillT  respooi 
the  v^aII  of  tbrir  excellent  Superintendent.  Perhaps  because  of  the < 
ou!::es  :htr>  ander^  to  get  to  the  Institute,  they  are  futhfbl  in 
anoe  vzunn^:  the  session,  at  least  very  few  this  year  ansucred 
atu:  then  SNrame  suddenly  invisible. 

S::i>ennteniient  Hoitt  took  an  active  part  during  the 
the  r.rst  dav.  j^iving  a  lecture  in  the  evening  on  "A^Tiat  to  do  audi 

A:  the  ?<v\Mid  day  s  session  the  conductor  was  introduced  to 
^t?tuti*      The  pnigTamme  as  arranged,  was  a  very  practical 
\\,iN  ve!\  sAtistactorily  carried  out.     The  teachers  were  called 
the  Count N  Sujx^rintendent  to  gi\-e  their  views  and  methods,  and! 
waN  !>o  Kick  of  xxfclunteers  in  addition  to  those  called  up  by  name.' 
Anderson  emieti  the  discussions  giving,  tersely  and  forcibly, 
uoun  whioh  the  members  considered  very  valuable,     in  the 
whiv  h  jjix^w  out  of  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  State  text 
shonKl  Ih^  supplemented,  the  teachers  showed  that  they  are  really 
awake  ami  \\\  acvx^ni  with  advanced  ideas  in  educational  matters. 
Nh>us  weiv  belli  on  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  also  on 
luoiuin^^ 

/    l/(  WkE  rs  A I  ERS/ON  TO  CRUEL  TV. 

In  Miiulixvitan.  where  three  varieties  of  sacred  monkeys  enjoy 

heetlom  i>t  ever>    town,  these  four-handed  pensioners  often  assist 

poluv  in  enforvMug  the  riot  laws  by  charging  en  masse  for  thescenri 

fveiv  tlo^  ti^ht  or  schix>l-lx)y  scuffle.     They  will  rescue  worried  dj 

and.  toi  );ieatei   seinirity.  deposit  them  on  the  next  roof,  or  SQ|^ 

mwdyisni  in  >;enerrtl.     The  stout  Phesus  baboon,  for  instance,  bcM 

phvsimlly    as  well   as   morally  qualified  to  quell  the  agressive  dispj 

ti!)n  of  the  tieRx\st  cur.  -^ 

On  the  platform  of  a  public  warehouse  the  British  residents  of  t 
Af^ra,  a  few   \ears  ago.  witnessed  a  scene  which  put   that  cbarac 
trait  in  a  very  strong  light.     A  little  street  Arab  had  spread  his  pal 
in    the  shade  of  a  stack  of  countr>'  produce,  and  just  dropped  ask 
when   the  proprietor  of  the   Planters'    Hotel  strolled  up  with  a  | 
leopard  thathad  learned  to  accompany  him  in  all  of  his   rambles, 
troop  of  tramp  monkeys  had  taken  post  on  the  opposite  end  of 
shed,  and,  like  the  beggar  boy,  seemed  to  enjoy  a  comfortable  sies 
but  at  the  sight  of  the  speckled  introder  the  whole  gang  charged  1 
a  squadron  of  spahis,  and,  instantly  forming  a  semi-circle  about 
Uttle  sleeper,  faced  the  leopard  with  bristling  manes,  evidently  resol 
to  defeat  the  suspected  purpose  of  his  visit. — Our  Dumb  Animals. 


TEACHERS'  READISG. 


TEACHERS'  READING. 

T  asked  one  of  the  best,  most  wide-awake  teachers  I  know  what 
Dies  sfae  had  read  in  the  past  six  months.  She  made  me  out  a  hst 
^them.      They  are : 

"  Homo  Sum,  "  George  Ebers;    "'Daniel  Deroiida,"  George  Eliot; 

1  Miserables."  Victor  Hugo;    Anielie    Rives' s  Stories;   "Saint  Mi- 

'  Werner;  all  the  leading  magazines;  two  journals  of  education; 

■  Meredith:  The  French  Revolution;   "Alton  Locke,"  Kings- 

l^hat's  Mine's  Mine,"   McDonald;   Delsarte's  System  of  Elocu- 

biit,  my  dear,  "said  I,  "these  are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  simply 
None  of  the   life-giving  educational  books  are   here."      She 
le  in  surprise.      "Surely 'Homo  Sum.'    Daniel  Deronda,' 
iLocke,'  'What's  Mine's  Mine"  and  'Saint  Michael'   are  educa- 
l-works,  bj-  i>eople  capable  of  portraying  education  in  body  and 
Tl  read  'Lucile  for  pleasure.     There  are  too  few  such  pleasures, 
he  French  Revolution'  for  information;  'Les  Miserables'  for  the 
E  of  bru.shing  up  my  French  and  for  the  sake  of  mental  disci- 
I  Delsarte's  'S.  of  E.'  for  use  in  my  school  room;  Amelie  Rives's 
i  because  she  is  young,  talented  and  a  woman  whom  I  want  to 
[ch;  and  the  magazines  and  journals  in  order  to    keep  up  with  the 


*'  Hold!"  said  I,  "your  pardoi 


I.vcv  Ar.NES  Haves. 


I  head  of  a  public  .school  said  he  could  always  tell  when  a  boy 
3  to  use  tobacco  bj-  the  record  of  his  recitations.     Professor 
*of  the  Annapolis  Academy  said  he  could  indicate  the  boy  who 
I  tobacco  by  his  absolute  inability  to  draw  a  clean,  straight  line. 


I  remarkable  .statement  is  made  by  Herr  Otto  F.  Ehlers  that  in 

I  ascent  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro  la.st   summer,  he   met  with  traces  of 

[pbants,  buffaloes  and  antelopes  at  a  hight  of  about  16.000  feet,  where 

^  he  found  the  last  traces  of  vegetation. 


It's  O  my  heart,  my  heori, 
To  be  out  in  the  aun  and  sing ! 
To  sing  and  nliout  in  Ilie  tielda  aboDi, 
In  the  balm  and  hloBboinsing. 


THE  PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 


WHAl^  THEY  SAV. 

G.  H.  G.  McGrew,  Wareham,  Mass.: — An  active  and  inte) 
:her  is  needed  to  supplement  any  text  book. 

J.  N.  Ham,  Lexington,  Mass.: — In  the  study  of  civics  a  m 
t  will  create  thorough  and  loving  interest  in  the  subject  is 
ght. 

S.  L.  Brown,  Wellesley,  Mass.: — The  teacher  should  have  a 
I  intelligent  interest  in  the  national  life  of  our  countrj-,  pas 
sent. 

Christian  Leader,  Boston: — Boys  require  a  measure  of  the  k 
uence  women  do  not  exert  over  them,  and  even  girls  are  the 
the  presence  in  their  school  life  of  the  masculine  element. 

E.  C.  Gardner,  Schoolhouse  Architect,  New  York  City  : — \ 
IS  should  stand  at  a  respectable  distance  from  the  schoolhou* 
St  twice  their  own  height  when  fully  grown. 

Fidelia  Jewett,  San  Francisco  : — Lady  teachers  can  brighter 
►m  for  a  whole  day  by  a  fresh  ribbon  or  change  of  dress,  and 
)uld  consider  it  quite  as  much  their  duty  to  be  dressed  in  the  • 
>d  taste  of  the  lady  as  to  be  well  prepared  for  the  work  of  the 

F.  A.  Hill,  Cambridge  : — It  is  hard  to  kindle  genuine  inter* 
ics ;  it  takes  time  ;  the  fire  is  supported  from  the  inside  ;  there 
long  pondering  on  the  subject ;  it  must  be  turned  over,  an* 
pils  must  do  the  turning.  Yet  I  think  this  kindling  is  wl 
nted,  at  every  sacrifice.  It  view  of  the  abominable  ideas  of  cii 
ip  that  throngs  of  defiant,  cursing,  and  stone-throwing  boys 
in  so  often  express  in  times  of  difference  and  earnestness,  t< 
thing  of  that  ominous  laxity  about  political  duties  in  other  i 
les  less  outwardly  demonstrative,  I  feel  keenly  the  need  of  tha 
instruction  that  will  reach  the  springs  of  fiction  and  make 
re,  if  possible. 


*'  Rest  is  not  quitting. 

Rest  is  the  fitting 

One's  self  for  one's  sphere." 

Of  all  the  schoolrooms  in  east  or  we^t, 
The  tchool  of  nature  I  love  the  best. 


■'STUDY  THE  TREES." 


I 


'•STUDV  THE  TREES.- 

"  What  are  the  marks  by  which  children  can  distinguish  our  com- 
mon trees?"  is  the  suggestive  question  of  the  reader  of  the  School Jour- 
nai.  who  wants  to  lead  her  scholars  to  study  trees.  Surely  our  grand 
trees  are  worthy  of  careful  observation.  One  is  often  surprised  at  the 
ignorance  of  both  teachers  and  scholars,  especially  in  cities,  in  regard 
to  the  trees  which  are  growing  all  around  them.  Says  a  school  official 
in  one  of  our  large  cities — an  expert  in  examining  teachers  :  "  I  am 
confident  that  the  majority  of  our  female  teachers  cannot  distinguish 
ind  name  half  a  dozeu  of  our  common  shade  trees.  A  prominent  pro- 
fessor in  Yale  University  says:  "  I  have  lately  Ulked  with  college 
students  who  could  not  give  the  names  of  more  than  three  kinds  of 
liees  in  New  Haven."  Many  study  books  more  than  things,  and 
greatly  need  a  bit  of  nature's  teaching.  For  nature  is  the  great  edu- 
cator. '  ■  Books  are  the  art  of  man.  Nature  is  the  art  of  God. ' '  Books 
serve  us  best  used  as  helps  in  studying  nature.  Observation  precedes 
reflection  and  furnishes  the  material  for  reflection.  A  couplet  of  Mil- 
ton well  sets  forth  the  need  of  early  habits  ol  observation  of  all  com- 
mon objects  : 

"To  know  thoae  thiogx  which  about  us  Ii« 

Id  dullj  life,  is  the  prime  wiidom. 

Trees  form  fit  subjects  for  such  object  less 
ir  walks   by  the  road-side,  in    the   park, 

or  play,  to  observe  and  discrimiuate  them  and  thus  appreciate 
beauty  and  value.  Years  before  they  can  study  botany,  they  can 
to  distinguish  each  by  such  common  marks  as  the  leaf,  flower, 
form,  bark,  or  grain  of  ike  wood.  I  have  often  found  teachers 
lolars  unable  to  tell  the  kind  of  wood  used  in  the  floors,  doors, 
>ting,  window -frames,  bliuds,  or  .sashes  of  their  schoolrooms, 
ly  because  their  attention  had  never  been  called  to  such  common 
lings.  In  a  lesson  on  form,  for  example,  the  teacher  may  say,  "On 
what  kind  of  trees  are  the  limbs  horizontal,  or  at  right  angles  to  the 
trunk  ?  None  of  you  can  answer  ?  Then  I  shall  not  tell  you.  Each 
of  you  should  look  carefully  at  the  trees  on  your  way  home  to-night 
and  be  able  to  tell  me  to-morrow."  How  interesting  that  morrow's 
lesson  when  so  many  with  the  airaud  interestof  explorer's  report  what 
they  found  in  the  school  yard,  door-yard,  cemetery,  road-side  or  near- 
est woods.    One  such  fact  or  truth,  which  a  child  discovers  for  himself 


s  as  will  lead  children 
■  the  woods,  when  at 
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is  worth  a  thousand  told  him  by  the  teacher,  for  every  discovery  tbosV 
made,  invites  and  facilitates  future  acquisitions  and  fosterst|bat  babiti 
of  obsenation  which,  when  early  formed,  is  of  priceless  value.  I 

Similar  lessons  on  the  leaf,  flowers,  fruit  aod  even  the  grain  of  thel 
wood,  with  specimens  in  hand,  favor  clear  perception  and  accurate  disi^ 
crimination.  Of  these  six  marks,  the  hark  seems  at  first  least  ill  liiii  M 
tive,  though  to  the  careful  obser\'er  each  kind  shows  a  distinct  in<l^H 
vidualism  in  color,  form,  and  in  the  lines,  seams  or  sutures.  Childi<^| 
can  easily  see  whether  it  is  smooth  or  rough,  notched  or  shaggy,  faai^J 
or  soft,  thick  or  thin,  tough  or  brittle.  These  studies  will  awaken  lo^H 
of  trees,  and  make  youths  practical  arborisls,  so  that  they  will  wa^H 
to  plant  and  protect  trees.  Then  they  will  find  that  there  is  a  pecnU^H 
pleasure  in  the  parentage  of  trees,  whether  forest,  Iruit  or  omamenU^H 
—//<m.  B.  G.  Northrop,  LI,,  D.,  of  Clinton.  Conn,,  in  School  Joum^^ 

L  INGERSOLL  ON  NAPOLEON.  fl 

W^      A  little  while  ago  I  stood  by  the  grave  of  the  old  Napoleon — -^^ 
'  nagnificent  tomb  of  gilt  and  gold,  tit  almost  for  a  deity  dead — andB 
gazed  upon  the  sarcophagus  of  rare  and  nameless  marble,  where  rests^ 
at  last  the  ashes  of  that  restless  man.     I  leaned   over  tlie  balustrade  J 
and  thought  about  the  career  of  the  greatest  soldier  of  the    modenfl 
world.     I  saw  him  walking  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine  contemplatia^l 
suicide.     I  saw  him  at  Toulon.     I  saw  him  putting  down  the  mob  i^| 
the  streets  of  Paris.     1  saw  him  at  the  head  of  the  army  in   Italy.     I^ 
saw  him  crossing  the  bridge  at  Lodi  with  the  tri-color  in  his  band.  I 
saw  him  in  Egypt,  in  the  shadows  of  the  pyramids.     I  saw  him  con- 
quer the  Alps  and  mingle  the  eagles  of  France  with  the  eagles  of  the 
crags.     I  saw  him  at  Marengo,  at  Ulm  and  at  Austerlitz.     I  saw  him 
in  Russia,  when  the  infantry  of  the  snow  and  the  cavalry  of  the  wild 
blast  scattered  his  legions  like  winter's  withered  leaves.     I  saw  him  at 
Leipsic  in  defeat  and  disaster — driven   by  a  million  bayonets  back 
upon  Paris — cUilched  like  a  wild  beast — banished  to  lilba.      I  saw  him 
escape  and  retake  an  empire  by  the  force  of  his  genius.      I  saw  him 
upon  the  frightful  field  of  Waterloo,  where  Chance  and  Fate  combined 
to  wreck  the   fortunes  of  their  former  king.      And    I   saw  him  at  St. 
Helena,  with  his  hands  crossed  behind  him.  gazing  out  upon  the  sad 
and  solemn  sea. 

I  thought  of  the  widows  and  orphans  he  had  made — of  the  teais 
that  had  been  shed  for  his  glory,  and  of  the  only  woman  who  ever 
loved  him,  pushed  from  his  heart  by  the  cold  hand  of  ambition.     And  J 
I  said  I  would  rather  have  been  a  French  peasant  and  worn  wooden  / 
shoes.     1  would  rather  have  lived  in  a  hut  with  a  vine  growing  over] 


ALCOHOL  AND  DISKASE. 

lit  door,  and  the  grapes  growing  purple  in  the  amorous  kisses  of  the 
autumn  sun.  I  would  rather  have  been  that  poor  peasant,  with  my 
wife  by  my  side  knitting  as  the  day  died  out  of  the  sky — with  my  chil- 
dren upon  ray  knees  and  their  arms  about  me — I  would  rather  have 
been  tiat  man  and  gone  down  to  the  tougueless  silence  of  the  dreamless 
dust,  than  to  have  been  that  imperial  personation  of  force  and  murder, 
known  as  Napoleou  the  Great.— Frani  a  recent  speech. 

ALCOHOL  AND  DISEASE. 

Many  persons  think  of  the  effects  of  alcoholic  indulgence  as  tem- 
porary, as  if  the  man  were  all  right  again  as  soon  as  he  had  slept  off 
las  intoxication.  This  is  partly  true,  for  in  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
oUure  at  once  begins  the  work  of  eliminating  the  poison  from  the  sys- 
Itm;  but  certain  disastrous  effects  are  left  behind. 

Moreover,  the  recupeiate  force  grows  weaker  and  weaker  under 
repeated  potations,  till  at  last  it  is  lost  altogether.  There  is  not  only 
'tendency  to  numerous  diseases  which  are  directly  caused  by  the  alco- 
iolic  poison,  but  at  the  same  time  the  system  is  rendered  susceptible 
•o  disea.ses  of  other  sorts.  In  fact,  the  condition  is  one  of  physical  de- 
■trioration. 

What  is  worse,  this  deterioration  tends  to  perpetuate  itself  in  the 

Iiian's  posterity.  Says  Dr.  Richardson  of  London  :  "  Not  one  of  the 
'"Snsmitled  wrongs,  physical  or  mental,  is  more  certainly  passed  on  to 
••lose  yet  unborn,  than  are  those  wrongs  inflicted  by  alcohol." 

Says  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  of  London  ;  "The  human  race  is 
"^Orally,  mentally  and  socially  deteriorated  by  that  poison,"  and  the 
•^Itrhrated  Dr.  Anstie  of  England  writes  :  "  When  drinking  has  been 
^trtwig  in  both  parents,  it  is  a  physical  certainty  that  it  will  be  traced 
•Q  the  children." 

Among  the  inherited  tendencies  i.s  that  strong  paroxysmal  and 
*r«sistible  craving  for  liquor  which  comes  on  at  inter\'als,  it  may  be  of 
'*'onths,  though  meantime  the  man  is  absolutely  free  from  it. 

Dr.  Huss  of  Sweden  says  that  half  his  nation  are  annually  con- 
**lining  an  average  of  forty  gallons  of  liquor  eacli  :  that  new  diseases 
?ave  appeared  and  old  ones  have  increased  fearfully  in  prevalence  and 
intensity,  and  that  in  consequence  the  Swedes  have  deteriorated  in 
stature  and  physical  strength.  The  testimony  from  France  and  other 
Uations  of  Europe  is  similar. 

Nor  are  these  effects  confined  to  inebriates  and  in  those  who  in- 
d^ge  in  the  more  fiery  liquors.  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  after  over 
twenty  years  devoted  to  hospital  practice  as  well  as  to  private  practice 
■ery  rank,  testifies  as  follows  : 

"I  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  a  very  large  proportion  of  some 
if  the  most  painful  and  dangerous  maladies  that  come  under  my  notice 
tf  the  ordinary  use  of  fermented  drink  in  quantities  conventionally 
™wd  moderate.  There  is  no  habit  in  this  country  which  so  much 
lends lo deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  race."— KowM'j  Companion. 
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5tat^  Offieiai  Department. 

July,  1889. 


Ira  G.  Horrr,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Bditok. 


SHORTENING  THE   TERM. 

Q, — Can  two  Trustees  close  the  school  when  there  is  over  $500  to 
the  credit  of  the  district  ? 

A. — The  majority  of  the  Trustees  have  control ;  but  if  an  eight 

months'  school  is  not  maintained,  the  balance  of  money  on  hand  at  the 

end  of  the  year  must  be  re-apportioned  by  the  County  Superintendent. 


ATTENDANCE   AT  INSTITUTE. 

Q. — Would  duties  as  delegate  to  a  religious  convention  be  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  absence  from  Institute  ? 

A, — I  think  not.  Sickness,  fire  and  flood  are  the  only  valid  ex- 
cuses for  non-attendance  at  Institute.  The  county  pays  you  for  your 
attendance  there  and  your  school  should  have  the  benefit  of  it. 


BUYING    FURNITURE,    ETC. 

Q, — After  only  a  six  months*  school  has  been  maintained,  can  fur- 
niture and  insurance  be  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  remaining  ? 

A. — In  my  opinion  yearly  insurance  should   be  maintained,  but 

furniture  being  a  permanent  improvement,  should  be  paid  for,  either  by 

a  special  tax  or  from  the  unexpended  balance  after  an  eight  months 

school  has  been  maintained. 


TRUSTEE   AS  AGENT. 

Q, — May  a  Trustee  properly  act  as  insurance  agent  and  solicit 
insurance  on  the  various  school  houses  of  the  county  in  which  he 
resides  ? 

A. — He  may   solicit  insurance  upon  any   property   except  that 

which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Board,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 


EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS  IN  PRIMARY   CLASSES. 

Q, — In  a  town  where  two  teachers  are  employed,  must  the  Trus- 
tees engage  a  teacher  of  two  years'  experience  for  the  primary  depart- 
ment } 
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—No.     That  must  be  done  according  to  the  law,  where  more 
than  Iwo  teachers  are  employed. 

TIE    VOTE. 

Q.—la  the  case  of  a  tie  vote  on  the  qnestion  of  raising  a  tax  for 
improrements,  is  the  tax  defeated  ? 

-J,— Yes  ;  and  the  Trustees  may  call  another  election. 

CONTRACTS    BEYOND  JUNE    JOTH. 

/i. — Does  the  law  forbid  present  Boards  of  Trustees  making  con- 
tracts with  teachers  for  the  coming  year? 

A — The  law  specifically  and  totally  forbids  such  action.  Accord- 
tag  to  the  amended  law,  teachers  must  be  elected  at  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  Board,  notice  of  which  must  be  sent  to  each  member. 

INCORPORATED   TOWN    AND   SCUOOL   DISTRICT. 

Q. — Does  incorporating  a  town  separate  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
School  district  * 

A. — When  incorporated,  the  town  becomes  a  separate  school  dis- 
■fict.     Such  of  the  Trustees  of  the  old  district  as  reside  in  the  new,  are 
Tnistees  of  the    latter,  and  vacancies  are  to  be  filled  by  appointment 
I   Oiade  by  the  County  Superintendent. 

PAVING    BALANCE   ON    A   TRUSTEE'S   ORDKR. 

Q. — Is  a  balance  on  a  trustee's  order  for  teaching,  payable  after 

*l>e  close  of  the  school  year  in  which  it  was  drawn  ? 
I  A. — -Any  balance  on  a  Trustee's    order  for  teaching  is  payable  at 

•Oy  time  after  the  order  is  drawn,  whether  it  be  after  the  close  of  the 
I  School  year  or  not,  provided  there  is  money  in  the  Treasury  to  the 
1   Credit  of  the  district  for  the  year  in  which  the  ser\-ice  was  rendered. 

Will  all  County  Superintendents  send  to  this  office,  as  soon  as  the 
I  oew  Boards  of  Trustees  are  organized  in  July,  a  revised  list  of  district 
I   t^ks  for  the  coming  year.  Ira  G.   HoiTT, 

Supt.  Pub.  Ins. 

The  new  school  laws  will  be  sent  to  each  County  Superintendent 
^  soon  as  they  are  received  firom  the  State  Printer, 

MEETING   OF   STATE    BOARD. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  met  at  the  office  of  State  Superin- 
'*Qdent  Uoitt  on  Friday,  June  i4th.  There  were  present,  Professors 
"Ifei,  Moore,  Pierce  and  Superintendent  Hoitt.     Goveraor  Wa.t£vm.a.w  J 
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was  the  only  member  absent  from  the  meeting.  The  Board  gav 
audience  to  C.  T.  Hopkins  of  Oakland,  and  Mr.  Vassault  of  San  Frai 
Cisco,  to  listen  to  their  propositions  with  regard  to  a  book  on  Civ 
Government.  The  last  legislature  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  put 
lication  of  such  a  book  for  use  in  the  public  schools.  No  definit 
action  was  taken  in  the  matter. 

Life  diplomas  were  granted  to  the  following  persons :  Cora  N 
Bayley,  Elizabeth  E.  Brock.  Dolly  W.  Berger,  Hettie  A.  Dunn,  Mar 
Gaddis,  Addie  J.  Gracier,  Ellen  Gibbs,  Jeannie  W.  Govan,  Willias 
Henry  Galbraith,  Julia  Hocl^heimer,  Frank  H.  Hyatt,  Tillie  C.  SS 
son,  Julia  Lewis,  Mary  E.  Morris,  Cannie  Mason,  Clarissa  L.  Mer- 
man, Frank  T.  Murnan,  Edith  McLeod,  John  S.  Osborne,  Alice 
Perkins,  Thomas  A.  Parkinson,  Alma  Patterson,  F.  Willard  Ritt:^ 
Augusta  Stem,  Annie  Stanfield,  William  B.  Turner,  Dummer  J 
Trask,  Carrie  A.  Vinzent,  Eugene  Selling,  Florence  Ward,  Sarah.  ; 
Whitehurst,  Holton  Webb,  Esther  B.  Webb.  In  the  matter  of  tl 
application  of  John  H.  P.  Williams,  action  was  postponed  until  th 
recommending  board  could  be  communicated  with. 

The  following  were  granted  educational  diplomas :  Mar>'  E. 
Barry,  William  R.  Ribby,  Rose  V.  Barton,  Arthur  E.  Baugh,  Kate 
Brown,  Mary  E.  Benn,  H.  Meade  Bland,  Lulu  R.  Cullen,  Mary  E. 
Carpenter,  Jennie  M.  Carpenter,  Alice  L.  Derrick,  Amanda  Eckbart, 
Alice  L.  Ede,  Mary  S.  Fitzsimmons,  Julia  F.  Fay,  Ella  J.  For- 
ward, Sarah  W. .  Fleming,  John  Gamer,  Agnes  Harrington, 
Mary  W.  Hanscom,  Charles  E.  Irons,  Sophie  Kobicke,  Honnie  H. 
Kelly,  Mattie  Lee,  James  Lahiff,  Kate  Leiginger,  Nelly  Men^', 
Ellen  F.  Merriam,  Mattie  A.  Moore,  Emma  B.  MacLeod,  Helen  Mc- 
Kenzie,  Ida  M.  Moore,  Kate  Meamber,  Lizzie  G.  O'Brien,  Mollie 
Owens,  Annie  S.  Porter,  Mary  Purcell,  Carrie  Poage,  Myrtle  M.  Rid- 
dle, Minnie  Robertson,  Hattie  Scheirer,  Lena  Schilling,  Mary  B.  Star- 
bird,  Virginia  Stewart,  Lizzie  H.  Stokes,  Martha  M.  Turner,  Alice 
Worthing,  Sarah  Wayland.  The  application  of  Lottie  J.  Johnson  for 
a  diploma  was  denied,  she  not  having  filed  a  county  certificate  as 
required. 

The  Board  adopted  for  use  in  the  public  schools  the  **LessoflS 
in  Language  '*  as  one  of  the  state  series,  and  fixed  25  cents  as  the  cos^ 
price  at  Sacramento,  and  30  cents  the  cost  by  mail  and  from  dealer^ 
These  books  will  be  ready  for  distritution  after  July  ist,  and  must  g^ 
into  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  according  to  Section  5  <- 
Chapter  VIII,  of  the  California  Statutes,  2L^^ioN^d  February  26,  1885 
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Progress  was  reported  on  the  state  physiolojty  ami  the  priiuui 
geography. 

The  life  diplomas  of  H.  H.  Bragdon  and  M.  F.  Cowan  wnv  r 
yoked  for  unprofessional  conduct,  their  county  certifioalcs  having  \n^ 
revoked  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Siskiyou  county,  for  not  attriii 
ing  the  Teachers'  Institute  one  year  ago,  in  acconlaniv  with  the*  i 
quiremehts  of  the  law,  and  they  having  refused  to  give  in  \\\v  Conn' 
Board  any  excuse  for  non-attendance. 

The  Board  also  reconsidered  the  resolution  a(lo])ti'(l  at   itM  hi 

meeting,  to  grant  a  life  diploma  to  P.  D.  Smith,  rcconnncndcMl  by  (I 

Amador  Count>'  Board,  but  now  of  El  Dorado  county,  i*vi<U'n<v  hii 

ingbeen  furnished  to  the  Board  that  said  Smith  is  a  man  of  intc*in|>r 

ate  habits. 

The  report  from  the  Superintendent  of  State  Printing,  with  rrgwi 

to  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  text  books,  was  received  and  the  prlr< 

for  the  coming  year  were  fixed  accordingly,  at  last  year'n  figures,  vh 

Nftme  of  BfiCik.  fVjnt  Prk-eat  Hy  M«ll.  VtU-t*  lo  Uw  I'nifll  ftt 

First  Reader 15  cents.  20  cents  :/o  renin. 

Second  Reader...* 33     *'  41     '*  40 

Third  Reader 54      '  66     "  6*,       •' 

^er 25     ■•  3'     "  .5"       " 

ftunarj'  Number  Lessons  20     *  25     "  y, 

Advanced  Arithmetic 42  50     *  '// 

^lish  Grammar 42  jjo  •/# 

l^- S.  Histor>- 70  ^2      '  JV/ 

*'^5sons  in  Language 2=:     "  y^      *  '/'       ' 

A.fter  some  further  consideration  of  t/:xt  Jyy^k   tnu^u-r^  Mi<    ii^t4t 
Mourned  at  the  call  of  the  Sef-r*rj5irv . 


W.  O-  Atwalcr.  ic  ^jzstz''d:jz  o:  th.-:  •//'>rk  **.  •.;.*   «•/;/  r.;;**  ?;•  z*.$ft//t 

^^blished  by  the  Agrii-Ii-r^!   Ij*ryKT*j::,^rt,*   :%  ',^''Z^^''t''/,  '^   */*/iUii 

^^ch  will  be  pa!>li*b*-f  thi*  ^-si.' >;;v:r.;f  «    >>'-*/;.'/  *;.'  ;//'/;^f' .v^  ^ 

^^cation  in  the  agryrnltrrsl  'j','\^/*:>.  -< rA  v  >, v^i ?,      '*  . 2:  >.f  / ;,// //>  /:;(r* 

t  the  parpcst  for  '■'bf.'.r:  th.*  i/r:/':>  ;r*!  '//,jy/.\    a'  t*    *  ■*-.',,.././ 

several  States,  aac  t^  •■'-i.'.h  Vv  ''•'/'/*^:,,v>x*  '//r.  ■;./.■//:   .  v^/; 

ts  of  land  aiv!  'Sbrxxr- 

for  the: 

i  is  zr,  *fri"»  ;•  v:":/  r^*-.  '-w.  *.'^ 
for  vcprk  cpr^  t^err 

to  the  litfra,-*  -jrsnriii^r  -/  »^^.".  -y      7'-.^   / 


>!/, 


.-     > 


# 


c*  >■:.  /v"  i  ^'\^/,^  '  A^i       f'0///f*(  ^:f.i/,t* 
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Editorial  Department 


NOTES, 

Once  again  has  the  truth  of  the  saying,  "A  prophet  hath  nohoni 
in  his  country,  * '  come  home  to  us.  A  paragraph  appeared  in  one  of  tl: 
papers  not  long  ago,  stating  that  the  Board  of  Education  of  San  Francisc 
had  asked  for  the  resignation  of  John  Swett,  Principal  of  the  Girl's  Hig 
School.  The  rumor  was  received  with  incredulity,  but  a  closer  investiga 
tion  revealed  the  fact  that  there  was  truth  in  its  foundation.  All  educator 
in  the  State  will  deeplv  regret  the  humiliation  that  has  been  put  upoi 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  number.  Surely  there  is  a  mis 
take  somewhere,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  immediately  rectified 
when  a  man  who  has  spent  36  years  of  his  life  in  guiding  the  footstepi 
of  the  rising  generation,  should  be  asked  to  lay  aside  his  life  work 
and  step  down  and  out.  In  many  ways  John  Swett  has  left  the  im 
press  of  his  character  for  good.  Class  after  class  of  young  ladies  ha: 
graduated  from  his  school,  fitted  under  his  careful  guidance  for  thei: 
work.  Many  hundreds  of  his  former  pupils  in  San  Francisco,  and  scatter 
ed  through  the  State,  are  giving  out  to  others  that  which  they  receive< 
from  him.  By  the  thorough  training  of  the  pupils  of  his  Nonna 
class,  he  has  sent  out  teachers  each  year  who  were  well  fitted  in  thei 
turn,  to  train  the  minds  of  the  young.  By  his  books  on  educationa 
subjects,  he  has  given  mind  training  to  hundreds  of  teachers  whicl 
they  could  have  obtained  in  no  other  way.  As  a  man,  as  a  teacbei 
and  as  an  author,  John  Swett  has  left  an  impress  for  good  in  the  ag 
in  which  he  lives,  and  his  many  warm  personal  friends,  as  well  as  thos 
who  know  him  only  through  his  good  works,  hope  that  the  Board  wil 
think  long  and  deeply  before  they  oflfer  any  insult  to  one  who  so  littl 
deserves  it. 


One  hears  it  asserted  very  often  that  the  students  of  the  presen 
day  have  far  too  much  done  for  them  ;  that  pleasant  school  houses 
comfortable  desks,  and  constant  surveillance  are  necessary  to  the  prope 
mental  development  of  the  children  of  the  present  day.  Comparison: 
have  frequently  been  drawn  between  the  log  cabin  school  house  witl 
its  rough  deskSy  and  the  well-ligTited,  comfortable  school  house  of  mod 
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nx  times.     The  destruction  of  the  Oakland  Higb  School  building  has 

of  service  in  one  respect  at  least, — it  has  shown  that  something 

nf  the  Spartan  spirit  of  old  has  come  down  to  our  own   times.     The 

s^iool  building  ivith  its  comfortable  modern  appliances  is  only  nn  aid 

to  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  it  is  not  a  necessity.     In  two  day.s 

tftcT  the  burning  of  the  building  the  pupils  were  at  their  work,  seated 

in  a  hall,  or  scattered  through  the  neighboring  churches.     Pine  boards 

tftveil  for  desks,  and   the  pupils  studied  where  they  could,  as  it  was 

iopMsible  to  give  them  the  ordinarA*  supervision.      Instead  of  the  school 

pn»i;  to  pieces  there  seemed  to  spring  up  a  stronger  and  cln.ser  feeling 

ofnmon.     The  examinations  were  made  a  little  more  searching  than 

nnalat  the  end  of  the  term,  and   the  majority  of  the  pupils  made  a 

wry  creditable  record.     Sistty-iwo  pupils  received  diplomas,  the  larg- 

«cUs.«ever  gTBdiiated  from  the  High  School,  and  the  exercises  were 

TOttil  on  all  sides  to  be  among  the  best  ever  given  in  the  .schtml.     Two 

propositions  have  b°en  clearly  proven  in  Oakland — the  first,  that  the 

ptople  believing  in  higher  education,  stand  firmly  by  their  High  School, 

Ud  the  second,  that  California  children  allow  no  olistacles  to  stand  in 

liRway  of  their  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

Some  time  ago,  the  £.vami»er  oifcKd  to  send  to  the  Paris  Expo- 

"itoii  one  bright  pupil  chosen  from  the  schools  of  San   Francisco.     A 

mppetitive   examination,  an  exacting  test,   was  arranged,   and  the 

brightest  pupils  of  all  the  Grammar  Schools  were  selected  to  compete 

fcrihe  prize.     The  work  of  each  child  was  watched  very  carefully  by 

ttt  different  principals,  teachers  and  parents.     Last  month  Miss  May 

-^yers,  of  the  Hamilton  Grammar  School,  received  the  highest  Htand- 

11    "^  in  the  examination,  and  so  won  the  prize.     Accompanied  by  her 

"other,  she  left  for  Europe  a  week   later.     The  Examiner  has  mode 

*'*'^gements  to  present  each  of  the  other  pupils  who  tried  the  exami' 

**tioa,  with  an  appropriate  medal,  suitably  inscribed.     The  /Cxamitier 

*  ttjoch  to  Iw  commended  for  its  kindly  offer  to  the  little  ones,  and  for 

"*^  encouragement  it  has  tried  to  give  to  conscientknu  pupiU.     It  Iian 

*^   an  example  which  might  well  be  followed  by»onM*  of  our  vrealtblcnl 

"^tiieos.     It  is  a  good  sign,  when  one  of  the  Icadii^  papcni  of  a  larjje 

'^^S  gi\-es  its  best  efforts  to  the  edocational  advancnn«Dt  of  the  rlitlDK 

K^Cetaiion. 


MANUAL   TRAINING. 
The  leading  problem  of  the  X.  E.  A.,  thU  year,  at  Nwhvlllf,  to 
*taiinal  Training  ;  '  shall  we  have  any  of  it.  or  how  nuKhot  U,,itt  J 
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our  schools  ?  And,  it  is  on  account  ot  the  importance  of  this  question, 
that  this  subject  has  been  given  a  leading  place  on  the  program. 

The  educational  world  is  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  value  of  Manual 
Training  in  a  public  school  system.  The  arguments  for  its  favor,  in  the 
coming  discussion,  cannot  fail  to  be  good,  as  they  are  intrusted  to  well 
known  educators,  who  have  devoted  time  and  thought  to  the  subject. 

The  leaders  who  are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  Manual  Train- 
ing and  they  are  not  few,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  thoroughly 
heard.  All  are  agreed  on  the  value  of  Industrial  Drawing,  and  per- 
haps on  the  Manual  Training  question  as  in  other  things,  the  middle 
ground  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  coming  discussion  will  be  awaited  with  interest  by  those  who 
have  given  much  thought  to  the  subject. 


It  is  said  that  Mr.  Howells,  the  accomplished  literary  scholar  and 
novelist,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have 
been  outgrown  by  the  age.  It  is  added  that  he  should  sit  down  and 
read  **  The  Heart  of  Midlothian."  It  is  certain  that  Howells  is  more 
familiar  with  that  master  work,  than  the  man  who  makes  the  sugges- 
tion to  him  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Howells  has  never,  much  less  said, 
what  the  item  attributes  to  him.  He  is  too  fine  a  literary  scholar  not 
to  know  that  Scott's  place  in  literature  has  been  won  by  the  test  of 
time  and  the  world's  judgment. 

Superintendent  Seaver  of  Boston,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  School 
Committee,  again  recommends  the  addition  of  a  thoroughly-equipped 
training  school  to  our  common  school  system,  and  suggests  as  a  proper 
name  that  it  might  well  be  called  **  The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School." 
He  claims  that  it  would  prepare  its  pupils  for  active  life  or  for  entrance 
into  the  higher  schools  of  science  or  technology. 


publisJ^ers'  Depart/nept 

Among  the  educational  institations,  both  public  and  private,  of  highly  favored 
Oakland,  Sackett  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  boys,  occupies  an  essential  place.  Prof. 
D.  P.  Sackett,  the  Principal,  has  had  a  long  experience  at  his  post  and  his  work  has 
uniformly  stood  the  test  of  the  Uniyersity,  College  and  Business  life.  We  know 
whereof  we  speak  and  heartUy  conmiend  this  school  to  parents  in  the  interior  of  the 
State  who  are  in  search  of  a  thorough,  safe  school  for  their  sons. 
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Our  Bool^  Jable. 


AliOEBKAic  AxAi.Ysie.  B;  ti.  A.  Went- 
wortb.  A.  M.,  Frofesjor  of  Mntlienuitkti 
In  niUlim  Exeter  Amdem^;  J.  A.  Mc- 
LelUn,  l,L.  D..  IrmpecUir  "f  Normal 
Srhoola,  BnU  Conductor  uf  Teacliers'  In- 
<iiitute»  Tur  OnUu-io,  CaDnda ;  aDd  J.  ('. 
liUBbsn,  liwp«*ir  of  Public  S<;hool3||0t- 
lawn.  Canula.  Piihlislitd  hv  (iinn  &  (.'oin- 
\mnT,  Itn^ton.  Part  (.  Inlnidiittion  and 
Toil:hera'  frice,  tl  --ifl, 
ThiB  work,  whicli  Iirh  been  iireriouBlv 
■aaoainixd  w  Wenlirnrtli  A  Mc^Lellnn'^ 
Unnrenil?  Ali^bra,  is  intenddl  li>  xupplv 
of  iniith^roatiis  with  a  wp|l-tiHrd 
of  Mtlved  eXBinpleh  luid  lin- 
■ciUBd  I'lMfists  in  thi?  application  iif  the 
Itandiunenul  lliememaind  prim^sHm  of  puii' 
Ugebra,  and  lo  exhibit  lo  tliera  tlie  high' 
«t  and  modi  imporlonl  resnlts  of  modern 
alpbnic annlfiiiB.  Thework  will  lieiaaiied 
in  two  TolumeB,  tliv  liist  of  wbitdi  ^]us«^ 
•hh  nn  exleiMiTe  collectiim  of 
4ttenniniiK 


NrMnKKh  S-vMimi.i/ici)  os  Elkmbntary 
Al/icnRA.  Rv  DaTid  M,  S«Dn;iii,M.S. 
Pnifenur  of  Mnlheniatics,  Stale  N'omial 
School,  West  Chester,  I'a.  Publislied  by 
[>.  Apjili>li)ii,  New  York. 
Hie  aioi  of  this  book  is  lo  lav  a  founda- 


1  fori 


It 


I        tori 


p«nlcnl«ri»   ileHigned    for   High    SubooU, 

"wIbiiJw.  uid  Noniial  Kchools,  wlitre  the 

time  which  mti  be  given   to  ihid  study  in 

ntcntiril}'  lloiited.    Prindplce  aredediiced 

'rom  rbnntettristic  examples  and  thi'  pupil 

is  led  bj  eaey  iraniiitioaH  from   clemeutary 

Nirniii  i)(  rta,*oninit  to  tlie  more  rompliiated 

'''..:. I  •\    demonstrations.    The   book 

ilhiilrative,  well  graded  cxam- 

..i  for  two  rcadingH,  the  more 

■    ■     :i(>   being   intended  for   retiew. 

in  of  the  tre»li«e  ehowa  that 

n  wu  g.rcjiared  by  n  l«Bclier  who   under- 


A  MAHtULOl'  KlIVMRf.  Kklbctiosb,  «ki> 

PiiRAaGS.     By  Ownr  I'Vy  Adanw,  Boaton. 

New  England  Publishing  I'd.     Illil  up., 

Stfi,     Price,  25  wnt*. 

It  wax  great  go<Hl  fortune  for  teachers 
pupiU  in  piiblir  anil  private  whootH  wbea> 
ilsrnr  Fay  Adams,  author  of  Through  t^ 
Yntr  with  Iht  PotU.  was  secured  lo  prepar* 
u  volume  of  "Rhyniea.  Selectiona,  and 
PhmsEB"  for  school  iiw«.  Probably  a» 
American  is  more  familiar,  to  say  the  1c 
with  the  genu  in  vene  of  writings  old  and 
new,  home  and  foreign,  than  Mr.  Ad, 
He  is  unirerwilly  reeognined  a*  hu  expert 
in  this  mailer.  Tii  the  selei'ling  of  the  DM' 
teriul  for  this  book  be  hits  t^ven  much 
Kpedal  Htttmlion.  The  selections 
grouped  by  months,  and  there  is  one 
every  day  of  the  month.  .\t  the  otoee  of 
each  month  are  the  birthdays  of  noted  at 
Ihors,  together  with  the  important  eveuU 
uf  the  muntli.  A  dejuirlment  is  devul«d  to 
"Rhym«s  for  Speaking  Times.''  Dainty 
selections  for  memoriuug,  in  i]iiantity,qual- 
iiy,  arrangemnit.  variMy,  style  of  print  and 
binding,  make  this  one  of  tlie  iiii>«l  remark- 
able bookii  for  the  price  that  has  yet  ap- 

TirK  Hooks  I  IIavk  Rkak  Pnblished  br 
iheRne  Puhluhing  House,  Albany,  N.\. 
This  i*  a  book  prepared  in  such  a  way 
that  one  may  have  in  a  compact  form  and 
Byntcmatically  arranged  the  name  of  the 
book  rend,  its  author,  publisher,  when  read, 
subject,  principal  characlen?,  page  icler- 
ences  and  eommenls.  To  a  peiaon  who 
wishes  to  remember  what  be  has  rend  and 
be  able  lo  find  striking  poasages  in  after 
rears,  a  book  like  Ibis,  ke|)t  as  intended 
would  be  of  greal  value.     The  plan   is  an 
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kdniinible  one  and  nould  Ie[id  to  m»rei 
vdA  tltoughtfulneas  in  the   i^ni^nl  rKud«r 
and  for  the  proresslonnl   man  it  would   lie- 
le  invaluable. 

raiEKE  Phvbiolo<>v  with  special  refer- 
«  In  the  use  of  AI<«hoUc  Drinks  and 
unities.     By  Joel   Durman  Steele,  Ph. 

_.     PdMished  hv  A.   S.  Bames  A  Com- 
I  puiy,  New  York  and  Chicago, 

This  U  a  revised  edition  of  [he  well  known 
''Fourteen  We^ks,"  hy  the  «ame  author, 
and  it  oiQlains  wlet^ted  reading  for  the  use 
of  si^hools  in  stfonliini*  with  recent  le){isla- 
tion  ujion  tenipcrtuiL-e  inslrurtion.  PiWlic- 
nlar  allention  in  given  In  the  [i 
of  thoee  principles  whifh  underii 
praaerraijon  of  health  and  the  formation 
of  w>rrefi  physiral  hiibiU.  [isentire  trest- 
menl  of  the  subject  in  practieal. 

IXTKHKATKIKAL  EDt'l' ATI  ON  SERIES.    HoW 

|.      TO    Stcdv     OtouBAPHV.     Bj    Krancis 

^  V.  Pwker.     Piiblixbed  bv  h.  Applelon 

^k  A  C<)iiipan>r,  New  York. 

^^'Tbis  volume  forms  the  tenth  of  (he  In- 
Mmational  Eduoiiioo  Seriex  edited  by  Dr. 
Harris.  Any  book  prepared  by  Col.  Par- 
ker and  edited  by  Dr.  Harris  niu«l  Itegood, 
particularly  if  the  subject  ia  the  author's 
liiTorite.  We  huve  examined  ihix  hook 
with  interest ,  and  ax  we  dose  it,  we 
claim,  "  Every  tearher  in  the  State  shoold 
read  it!"  The  su^estions  and  methods  of 
study  it  (.'onlains  make  it  a  valuable  afais- 
IKDl  to  the  teacher,  and  we  are  confident 
that  if  Honie  shoidd  read  it  they  would  find 
it  tube  a  revelation. 

A    lIlOTOKV    OP    KlcHTEENrH    Centckv 

LiTEBATUBK  (1080-1780.)     Bj-  Edmund 

Gosee,  M.  A,,  (.lark  l.ecturer  in  English 

Literature  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Pobliabed  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London 

Bud  New  York.     Price,  J1.T6. 

Stndcnta  in  English  literature  will  find 

this  an  inleresling  book,  both   because  of 

the  period  and  name*  of  which  it  treataand 

of  the  ability  of  (he  author.    A  discrimi- 

uBting  criticism  of  a  writer,  whose  works 

have  become  familiHr  toD8,is  slwaysenjoy- 

»ble,  although  wc  may  in  many 


s  Ghamiu 
ncompgrftj 
H.  \Wl 


unable  to  a^ree  with  his  conclusions.  Il 
not  only  agreeable  to  know  what  atb 
think  of  lu,  but  to  know  how  closely  tb 
judgment  tallies  with  o 
ii  a  keen  and  judicious  critic  atid  we  aw 
reiul  Ills  work  withoul  having  a  bro« 
comprenension  of  the  period  of  whtcli 

THK   HioII    Sl.-HOOl.   UEBMA.X 

with  appendiceti,  exercises  i 
■nd   vocabulrriet.     By   W. 

Smiwen,   M.   A.,   Lecturer    _.. 

I'niverBily  College,  Toronto,  and  W. 
Eraser,  U.  A.,  Lecturer  un  Italian 
Spanish,  I'niversiQi  College,  Tore 
Published  by  D.  .Applelon  &  C-omp 
New  York. 

This  grammar  bIiowb  by  the  progreni 
character  of  its  exerciiies  that  it  wmi  i 
pared  with  care  and  by  tho^  who  ap[ 
dated  the  difficidtiea  the  learner  wotdd 
counter  and  also  knew  how  to  preeent  th 
BO  that  they  woulit  be  readily  OT«txm 
Oral  exercises  are  given  in  aucii  a  w«3r  t 
tbey  may   he  extended  al   the  will   aS  ' 


SAIILEB'^       C03IMER<-|AL        XBTtatlKWai 

Srhoo)   Edition.     By   W.  H.  Sadler  ai 

W.  R.  Will  of  The  Bryant,  Slrattoo  ^  ,_ 

.Sadler  Business  College.  Baltimore.  Vub 

lished  hy  W.  H.  .Sadler,  Baltimnn,  IT 

In  this  volume  the  anthoiD   have  givm 

in  convenient  sir.e,  a  book  which   oontai 

all  the  matter  ne(»«ary  for  bugineaa  ftmv 

tice  while  eicUiding  all  nseleas  theory.  Tilt 

definitions  are  marked  by  brevity  i 

and  the  problems  arc  well  adapted  la, 
the  elucidation  of  the  text.    Students  wU 


looking   forward   t 
will  find  this  arithmetic  equal  ki  the  bail 


Nature  REAnERH.    Sea-Sidr  and  WaY' 

HDE.     No.  3.     Bv  Julia  McNairWriobl 

Published  by  tt.  i:.  Heath  &  Co^  BoWoT^ 

Of  the  previous  readers  in  this  series,  Uh 

is  intended   for  primary  schools;   No.  I 

for  intermediate  schoolii,  while  this  is  mtaa 

to  l>e  used  by  the  grammar  grade  pupil 

They  are  all  written  with  the  object 
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;  to  tht^  Toulhrnl  mind  in  in  attriic- 

er,  a  few  of  the  more   promineat 

B  perUiniDgtolhe  organic  vorld  around 

The  iteries  will  be  found   useful  both 

<npf>leiut!nUrT  reading  and  for  familr 


Thk  CHOH.tL  BiKiK  for  Home.  S(!hooI and 
(-Imreh.  Translated  bj  Krieiirich  Zuclil- 
mann,  I'riDripalofL'onsersiitoryofMiisic, 
SpriuicBFld,  JIa«.,a(iil  Edwin  h.  Kinland, 
Bn|ittriDteniient  of  Schools,  Holyobe, 
Pablisbed   b;  (jinn   it  Compinr. 

are    ninety    cholue    choral   pjocea 
have   ])roved  tlieir  quilily  by  cen- 
of  use  in  homes,  sohoolK  andchurolies 
■f  Gvnnany. 

M-MiAZINKS, 
Thr  .VMKmejiK  MAaAjtiXK  ue  Uiitubv. 
The  May  nDinber  of  ihiti  valuabie  munttily 
sold  be  in'Ml  splly  caHeidaCmteiitiialoum- 
ba'.  aince  its  rontrats  are  moatly  relating  lo 
Waihini^un  and  hi-=  family.  Ilia  "  Historic 
Lancbeon  in  Eliiabetb"  ia  xraphicalty  de- 
■cnlxsd.  Hnd  Hmlielliith«>Iwith«iquiiiil«|iur- 
Umiti  af  those  who  took  put  on  the  oms- 
tkm,  an  well  as  repmdiictiona  of  the  elegant 
■alTtrware  nsed.  "  ReminiwDocs  of  I'rew- 
ital  am)  Martha  Washint^lnn"  U  tvry  in- 
Muttn^,  aim  a  "Tribute  to  Waahinglon," 
b;  Ibe  poet  Sbeltey.  "  The  HUioric  Ijiud- 
•HI*"  baa  much  intereei,  aiim  it  waa  tp- 
•mtly  r«-produccd  in  New  Yoric,  and  the 
^aritltng  "  Reminiaimmtof  Ui*.  lEndfuni, 
At  laal  of  Ibe  U'asbingloo  CinUe,"  (any 
•  bade  to  IhoHe  hiHorie  days. 
lanaiinK  too.  \»  the  arlide,  by  3f  n>  Hla  G. 
WiakingtoQ.  on  "The  Ilaniaoo  is  Hb' 
tnry,"  which  open*  with  Uiew  aufak  ■enii- 
MOIa:  "Then  ieaaubtlcMMiaeni  Id  Dili 
uogi,  a  [lerfnnie  in  wmdc  aimple  Sowa 
whinh  no  creation  of  tfaewMndicgudmcT 
taonnll;  there  is  a  rirk  fl««ar  b  oU  «>bs 
Hal  llui*  unly  ran  lntp«n,  umi  am  unemt 
nU  Irtlcn  wblcb  <tn»gly    tfcrill*   the 


vrat,  the  moet  moat  profane  iconor-la«t,  mH' 
not  igiioru."  The  Magazine  of  American 
History.  743  Bnmdway,  New  Vork.  Fifty 
cents  a  niiiiiher. 

Tlie  1'opiTi.AB  S.IKSCB  M..sriii.v  fur 
June  contsins,  among  other  intereatinR  ar* 
tides,  "Agnoglicisin;  a  Hqoinrier."  by  Prof. 
Huxley.  I'rofeasor  (),  F.  Wright  dinnitae* 
''Ulaciera  on  the  Pu-iSc  l^nasi"  at  lcogth> 
the  illoBtnilJonB  being  parlluularly  good. 
The  content  of  religion  and  agnotiticiMn  i* 
diBcus»>ed  by  W.  H.  Mallwk,  in  an  artirie 
entitled  "Cowardly  Agnoetidani,"  in  wliicb 
he  maintains  thai  agnOf-tii-imn  i*  practically 
atheism,  and  that  it  furniahi-r  no  HilKHnul 
ground  for  morality.  "The  Prodnction  of 
Beet  Sugar"  should  be  read  with  inlweat  by 
I  jtllfomiaiis,  unce  farloricA  for  the  extrai^ 
lion  of  the  Hiigar  are  mntemplateil  by  Claui 
-■•pretkels.  The  "I'Uimii  of  ('hri*lian  Hd- 
eni«"— Ih-.  AbboltK  defenar  of  the  Dc»il 
theory— make  the  ftlitor'«  Table  ijitcUlly 
intttrt^ing. 

Harper'^  HAr.AzixK  for  Jnoe  |iruTe 
bean  uniuually  interwiinK  numlwr.  Per* 
baps  the  mart  thoughtful  (raprr  i>  mlltlfd 
"l^ychic  K«M«n-h."  "  Montrwd,"  and  "Vo- 
cial  l.ife  in  Ila»ia."  are  plnudng  di*Tfp- 
liiinii  nf  other  miimrln  Another  imUll' 
ment  i»6iri!nof  ilie«erial"Jupil»r  l.ighla." 
One  ivnnol  (ait  to  Im  ■urpriurd  al  the  ataadf 
tmprvremenl  in  Mia  Wtmkon'a  atfla, 
''Anne"  cummaDdMl  atlcntlun  frum  )!■ ' 
•tmuclh.  ~  (^art  Ang»l« "  wa*  ■  diMliui  ito- 
a*  Mill  Ihr  MDM  el*^ 
menl  of  lUnailb.  Iiul  Iti*  •('try  wat  mi 
nwre  artkliotly  inliL  In  ih*|rmfnI>U 
'Japiler  l.khi^"  itwr*  i>  In*  Mriiinff  tor 
dbvt  Imt  iJwrc  ia  ■  •ialimy  or  biOch 
DuCnaUeintbrMhrrrtorlM.  AlfllMll 
alino*  ar*  itruBlL  «l»th*r  lh«  waw  b  I 
in  (be  t^Milb,  who*  |iw'tum>|u*  noM 
d^-ribai  HI  wril.  'ir  uuiimu  Iha  iii'ta  •Iflfc' 
hag  <iaii»diBii  winiU  f'hM,  Inullry  War' 
Sf*  Modi  »«»>  m^kliU  rlu|4>if>  '4  hUwr. 
raJ  •hny,  "  \  l.itii*  iinnwl  \n  lb*  WmM," 
aad  UP*  Miim  wiih  a  (atr  ibfcraa  uf  laUmal 
tha  CwtnM  <rf  an  K««IU>  li.#>l  a*  ba  nrtcM 


rn?:  pacific  KDVcATioyAL  jours al. 

horonKhly  iiiidcrstnnil  "America  as  She  ;i»  Spinello  Aretino.  The  "Relation  oft 
**  Saturn's  Rings,"  bv  I*n)f.  I>arwin  is  'Tnited  States  and  Canada,*'  is  ths  subject 
nu'tive  as  well  as  interesting.  The  la  (taper  hy  Cha^.  II.  Lengrin.  Mrs.  M^^^ 
■ook,'  hy  William  Woods,  with  its  ar- .ganrt  J.  IVeston,  the  |>oet,  describes  "G&xi. 
i])anying  l>eautiful  illuMration.  is  one  of  >eral  Lee  in  his  home  after  the  war.  In 
gems  of  tht' nunilH?r.  "Memoranda  of  the  Civil'*    War  are  ti-ve 

lahle  short  articles.     The  serial,  "The 

iiK  (KNTruY  KOK  .IiNK.    This  uum-  Assembly  Bill/'   is  concluded.     The  sh 

is  rich  in  articles  that  instruct,  amuse,  stories  are  bright  and  readable— the  "Topioi 

invite  thought.     More  than  half  of  the  of  the  Times"  are  full  of  pith.     The  poein« 

cK^saicilluslrated.  andin  thcl>estman-  areof  a  high  onler,   and   the  Rric-a-Br»c 

The  frontiKpieco  is  a  i^rtrail  of  (  onil,  Very  interesting— t lie  numl»er  as  a  whole   is 

famous  Kn'nch  artist,  and  several  repro-  iidniirable.     The  Century  Co.,  ^  Kasi  17th 

lions  are  given  nf  his  "painteil  poetry."  street  d'nion  Spiare).  New  York  :  35  *-ts. 

mon  bi>gins  in  this  nundter  his  account  ji  number 

he  *'  Kxile  Sy«»ii'm  in  Kussi:i,"  with  two  

king  pictures  .)f  ''Convicts  at  Work,"  TiiK  Maoa/ink  ok  Amkrk  as  Hi.-tory 
"Returning  at  Night  Inmi  the  Mines."  ■»»»  t^refully  reail  by  the  great  majority  of 
Kay  has  a  pa|K'r  on '*  l^jirly  Heroes  of  <^"r  public  men— in  the  various  de^iartmeiit* 
land."  which  i>  curiously  illu>trated.  «^  Washington,  and  by  State  and  municipal 
s.  Helen  t  ampbell  describes  "Certain  olHcials  everywhere— and,  as  in  no  other 
uis..f  Work  for  W.inieu,"  and  especially  '"'^"^'•b'  poriotli(-al,  the  former  politics, 
igs  out  the  fact  that  noble  women  in  l^licy,  and  measure  of  the  gtivemment  are 
ft-  York  have  titttMl  up  a  very  delightful  intelligently  diKHissed  for  the  benefit  of 
lie  tV>r  ih«>st»  young  women  who  are  in  present  a  Hairs.  With  the  June  number  ir" 
d  of  cheer  and  cnmfort.  Would  that  t-ompletetl  its  twenty- first  Volume, and  the^ 
V  could  know  how  thev  are  bl<sK'<l  bv  volumes,  handsomely  bound,  are  a  treaNue 
Lher  heart>  whose  dear  ones  are  sheltervtl  >"   ^"X    library,  public   or   private.     Thef^ 


re!     "An    American  Amateur  Astrono- 
r"  is  an  illu>Trat(Ml   skcielt  of  the  c:irei»r 


form  a  unit  pie  ami  valuable  librnrr  in  theffi' 
si'lves  of  the  histon*  of  the  countrv.    The 


Mr.    Hurnhani.     In   liie   "Life  of  Lin-  vast  field  for  historic  research  in  even  » 


1,"  seversil  intereNtim;:   (■liapter>   on  im- 


vouiis;  a  countrv  :is  ours  is  well  illustntcd 


taut  political  events  are  publisluHl.  The  ^>y  ^^«  ^^^^  »"^  varying  i-ontents  of  each 
del  M:i>ter."  written  alM.ut  and  illustra-  i»"»»»er  <.f  this  ably  e<lited  and  popular 
by  Stiltuiaii  anil  <'ole  in  this  nnmU'r, '^''*'^*''*"^*- 


f\M'T  X  HADT  '*'*-'^^"^**"'^'*  "»  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy. 
l/ll  1  Al/Ull  Zoology,  German  I  ( inimmar.  Reader,  and  Texts),  French 
-amniar.  Keader  and  Text"  .  English  (Language,  <i  ram  mar.  Rhetoric  and  Liters 
%  General  History.  Greek  and  Roman  History,  Drawing,  Music  Readers, 
idin^  and  Number  tur  lower  irradi-N  Supplementary  Reading  fur  Secvmd,  Third 
Kointli  leader  Tnuie.  a]»4i  Progressive  Outline  Maps,  Arithmetic,  School piy- 
ne  and  Kindergarten  Supplies,  without  sending  for  circulars  and  information  aUmt 
*«'  ri'ifut  and  ex<'»*]lent  Ti'xt-lUMiks,  to 

C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York, 
THE  BANCROFT  CO.,  Agents  for  California. 


•'THE  ALFEABET    OF  MANUAL    TRAlMimi." 
STHITE'S  INUUSTRLgLI.  DRAWIITB. 

REVISED. 


hSilH!  The  Mosl  Fractal!  Tlietol 


I  Easil)  Tauihl! 


*6»!l  incho,20  puges.     Siim1*rsU  n.lN.Hia^Sill  i. 


EDITION    OK    1888. 


SPENCERIAN  -;-  COPY  -:-  BOOKS 

(REVISED.}' 

liwmiin  S.-h«..l  Series.— Noe.  1,  2,  3,  i  5,  6,  7,  K,  ii,  10,     ahortur  (;«iir«--S.>«,  1,  2,  ». 
4. .).  6,  7.    Tracing  Couree,— No-,  i,  2.  3.  4. 


>W  wibF  NiiioDk]  Stsnilvl  Keeping  pue  wilb  tliv  (eiunl  impmviiniMil  lu  iii«tjiaib  uF 
'Mbtii,  ibi-piitillalien  After  aerenl  leui  of  cveftil  uiil  pHliumLklDS  idF|iu«tliin  nnw  tiKt*  niwll 
hrildoiK^lsn,  nhloh  Iher  feel  oonfideni  will  be  n!cc«nl«"1  aloDn  M  llolilflutt  I^M  (rf 
LVtiniutt  0ClheulW.lK>UTiil|i«llil,  IlinM  umki 


■UPKR-S    lKDt:CTl«-E    OHEKX    MBTHOD. 

Kf  pmf.  UK.  R.  OiRFD.  n.  D..  Ykle  t'niTerdlr. 

n.iRpifK-.s  ixnvcnrK  latin  kktboii. 

R.  lUEm.  rk_  D-,  Y>Je  TnlvHidn'.  ■ 


e.  WAtiu  Pli.  I).,  ilndnMI,  O. 


<,  Kevpnn,  kkok  UUnd. 
I  •iDplMdta^aeWokilsIlialMIainlliTl'niA-- '  ...il  iw' 

:-->"i«;.irt;  Die  iMiWtdn*  Ma  is  Mtnafcand  vnk  IM  m*!/^-.!  Kt.-i,  i-.  ii."  ■«.»,  M 
^^l^niitilminReneiimtte  OvGnak  f  Ijtla  —Of.—  "**,***""'  ''.*"■■  "»<*•'» 
^S^^iHl  mm)  iDlnrfBrad  la  nrtoa  wlaBiat.  ti*  tgtoy  lrt«»  In  pnTOH  tba  inruk<rlyla«  uf  U>* 
***«CarLatinleiI.  •UoM  «  dor  Me*  vf  tt*  »m«  of  twrlL 

^*^-«XT  )  -HAlUfALn^    OmL.  12  wl    SIT  pa^k.        Pakt  ri^lSIKI/M.    llfAbi 
~~  ^Qa.   3V7  i«RB-    Fot  jntn^Liif.  fi*  tn*  «■£ 

S^ac  MIiijmimIm  tf  Ik  MiiIl  b>  Ml<rf  mhm.  aRnfOra  iMtlNr,  «   ■•*<  •*  ■r^aiiUKo 


HBmr,  BLSKESUV  &  CO.,  FnbUahori. 

^.  f.  (?(/##.  ftwra/  Hj^.  3}9  Smsim  SI.,  B.  f. 


-^•MUSrC    IN    SCHOOLS.'^- 


JBPSON  SYSTBM, 


PUBLISHED  BY 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 


•  i 


JepsoD's  NevStedard  Series  of  Hosic  Readers 

FOUR  BOOOKS.     EIGHT  GRADES.     NOW  READY. 


The  Old  Series,  Tested  Successfully  in  the  Schools  for  many  years,  is 
Superseded  by  the  New  Standard  Series,  now  made  as  simple,  yet  effec- 
tive atid perfect,  as  possible — The  result  of  Prof,  Jepson's  25  years*  expe- 
rience as  Director  of  Music  in  the  New  Haven  Public  Schools. 


In  this  new  Series  there  is  a  gradaal  development,  ftom  the  elementary  stages  of  the  Fint 
Grade  to  the  completeness  of  the  Eighth  Grade,  which  carries  the  pupil  by  simplicity  and  pro- 
gresBiveness,  through  every  step  without  conftision,  to  a  full  understanding  of  Music  definitions, 
the  scale,  time  and  measure,  letters  and  keys,  intervals,  rounds,  two-part,  three^Mut,  and  four-part 
music,  and  major  and  minor  scales. 

Any  Teacher  Can  Use  Jepson's  Readers.     Pupils  Learn  Easily. 

THE  JEPSON  SYSTEM  is  endorsed  by  the  New  Haven  Board  of  Education, 
the  Superintendent  and  the  Principals  of  Schools,  the  Teachers,  and  by  Prominent 
Authorities  Everywhere. 

tSicnd  for  SpeciiMn  Pages,  Testimonials,  and  Sample  Books  (returnable)  for  Examina- 
tion.   Address  the  Publishers. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,      -     Publishers 

263  &  265  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago,  j  1026  Aroh  Street,  Philadelphia, 
111  «&  113  William  St.,  N.  Y.,        |  6  Somerset  Street,  Boston. 

E.  K.  AD  ANIS,  Agent,  329  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A  New    TKXTr=BooK: 

ON    COMPOSITION   AND    RHETORIC. 

ELEMENTS  OF  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC,  with 
Copious  Exercises  in  Criticism  and  Construction.     By  ViRGiNiA 

Waddv.  Teacher  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Ricbiiiond  High  School,  Richmond, 
Va.    Clotb.  izmo.;  J1.35. 

THE  atleniioD  of  educators  is  ralleil  i<i  tliis  viihime,  which  fills  a  n«ed  uccuring  iu  the 
aperiente  of  every  teai'her.     It  in  eo  thnroiiahly  graded  as  lo  render  the  atudeat's 
pro^Tet  both  certain  and  Nttinfiu'lnry.     The  lnnguag;e  is  coDciiie  anil  simple.    The 
few  leeliiiii«L  terms  employed  are  all  r.leurlr  explained,  while  well  chosen  illuBlralions 
ilio*  iheir  upplieatian. 

Tlie  several  diaptera  diKUwiDg  the  nature  and  formatinn  of  the  varioiu  kinds  of 
Wrtence,  the  different  methods  of  eipreKaing  a  thought,  the  IranBromiatiou  of  the  ele 
BollB  of  B  senlenee,  the  nccnrate  use  of  synonymous  wordx,  the  value  and  beauty  of 
hiiigiry,  the  qualities  of  simplieity,  penipicuily,  energy,  harmony,  and  the  special  prop- 
(itlesof  style,  with  practice  on  every  point  iliseussed— iil  I  combine  lo  render  this  work 
oae  at  the  most  valaahW  leit-bookH  on  the  subject  of  Kiieluric 

TESTIMONIALS. 

ftwB  Thiu.  R  pTitf.  X.  A.,  Ph.  D..  Pntfamii-  fliwt.  CaUinMa  CoOegr.  X  r.— In  my  oiiinion, 
nnpveaf-TB.  maklDB  Ibe  wleatiSu  i^riiuiimBr  Ibebsiliiuf  pnutl>:>l  compoilTlan,  are  theb — " — ' 
"—  -*  ■■■ tter  thai  1  liave  kcd  111  I — ■  >— ■-- 


book  on  tlie  aiibjecl 
n^ubm.  M.  A.,  LL.D..  jVaftiwr  Phytiei,  Biehmond  atUae.^l  have  eiunlned 


n  lezt-booki. 

'.  F.  Fbz,  J.  X..  Frmapal  Rlckiiumit  High  ScAool.— Far  oucpiirpneei.  Wiuld;- 

.  _._   ,  __.  _.,  _  :,,  D..  Aoftwor  i _ 

<    t\  nddj'i  Elemenls  of  Cempgaftlon  nnr]  Rbelorlc,  and 
-riiiiate  of  Its  value. 

-    H.  yoninnl.  jr.  A.,  PrUtripal   rMifrrtUy  Scliool.    Kichmomf.   Va.—U  la  the  be*t 
j.  >>QKhctor[c  thai  Ihaveexaniiiicd,  and  lam  moreand  more  pteatedwltblt  IS  tlia 

'.  XcGaire.  X.  A.,  Primipal  qf  XcQiare's  SrAwW,  RicAmoml.    VtL—l  bare  no  hedla- 

lime  totue  tt  in  mvovu  gLubki. 

—The  book  is  com- 

M  onen  om1tl«d  In  ElioJIar 

■mitqf  EdaaiHan,  SaikciOe.  TlmB.— This  fs  a  prsctiiial  treallMon  Coni- 

„  AwhUM  n'iteoHftnJomniilqf  fiduoiJjun.—The  liook  pontoins  admirable  exercises  in  oompcat- 
j|n.  leproilDCUona,  panuilirHK*.  decelnpmenta.  drill  txunlsesof  varionH  sons,  iDgeniowi,  abun> 
^W  ua  craclfcal ;  uid  the  material  Foribem  iaeond  literature,  such  as  will  Form  correct  lastea 
«i)pR)(«rldeals. 

A™  «e  MjrWHi/ /iider,  HorrteHiftarg,  fa.— This  ii  an  eieellent  work  for  tbe  high  wbooLi.  The 
nil  nbjeeta  recvlve  allentloQ.    The  ttvalment  nT  dictation  is  cumplele.    Uost  teichen  find  great 

JJStnltr  In  leseblng  original  eompadaon  lo  their  pupils.    The  hook  oh-'"'—  • -■  "-•-"■ 

■Ut  ailiEcDHj. 

Pmn  Vk  Popviat  Educator.  BoMo .    .     .      .     - 

»._  .L_  .. T '^u«l^Jll.,  » 

■  realW  ail , 

striken  us  aBBdIiilin<: 

Priini  thr  Onh-of  Prabulerlan—Tbe  work  Ih  eminently  worth]'  the  anenllon 
wstndlcd  lo  pfcat  adrantaee  by  all  wlio  wish  uj  Improve  lo  ibeartof  wrltipg. 

Frian  lite  Mimloaarv  H'aet^.—The  writer  Bhoivsa&illt]'.  iklU  and  goal  taste, 
ipiawiiiluu  of  lier  task  In  tlie  work  before  us, 

FbM  Uk  PJehawait  DituUek^Us  contents  are  such  as  lo  commend  11  Ic 
°(hl  toeiicti'l  llie  fiuiie  of  our  BIgh  Sciiool  all  over  the  woilil. 

RETAIL  PRICE,  $1.36.    Specimen  Copies  to  Teache. _ , ^^ 

br  int  tnlrodiii.-tioti,  ordered  cUrect  from  the  Publisher,  will  be  cent,  exptessa^^  paid, 
wd.OH  net,  per  copy. 

Circulars  Sent  on  Application. 

EVERETT     VS^ADDEY,    Publisher 
1112  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va, 


STATE  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 


The  attention  of  all  Teachers,  and  especially  of  members  of  the  California  State 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  is  directed  to  the  following  books  recentlj  adopted  br 
the  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

PROFESSIONAL    COURSE, 

Spencer  on  Education, $0  9o 

Froebel's  Education  of  Man, 113 


NORMAL    COURSE. 
Bobenkranz*  Philosophy  of  Education, $1   13 


SCIENCE  COURSE, 

Bow  en's  AsTRONOBTk' BY  Observation, -  $1  00 

Clarke's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  1  20 

YouMAN*s  Descriptive  Botany, 1  20 

Jevon's  Primer  of  Political  Economy, 35 

Sully's  Hand-Book  of  Psychology,              1  13 

Baldwin's  Elementary'  Psychology, 1  13 


HISTORY  COURSE, 

Arnold's  Lectures  ON  Modern  History, $1  13 

History  Primfji  of  Romf^     ' 35 

History'  Primer  of  Greece, 35 


The  above-named  books  are  all  publications  of  D.  Appleton  <&  Co.,  and  can  be 
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ADDRESS    ON    SCHOOL     DISCIPLINE 

iBeftjTc  (he  Principals  r,f  ihe  Pul.lic  Sj'IiooIs  iif  San  Framiwii,  Heitmber  7th.  IWt8.) 
BV    JAMES    DENMAN. 

[Concluded.] 
No  one  can  deny  the  fact  that  a  comtnanding  appearance,  neatness 
"f  personal  habits,  combined  with  a  gentle  and  modest  demeanor,  will 
'^'^mniand  respect,  while  a  rude  and  ill-bred  teacher,  even  if  he  pes- 
*sses  brilliant  talents,  inflicts  lasting  evils  upon  the  habits  and  char- 
^''ter  of  the  pupils  under  his  charge. 

It  is  with  much  truth,  said,  "  As  is  the  teacher,  so  will  be  the 
^liool,"  If  he  is  addicted  to  habits  of  confusion  and  disorder  m  his 
°Wn  character  and  deportment,  his  scholars  will  not  be  slow  to  imitate 
■^  example. 

I  cannot  therefore  too  strongly  urge  upon  every  instructor  to  strive 
to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  true  politeness  in  all  his  dealings  and  associa- 
MOOS  with  youth.  And  by  politeness  I  do  not  mean  any  particular 
fonn  of  words,  nor  any  prescribed  mode  of  action.  It  does  not  consist 
nboaiiiig  according  to  any  approved  plan,  nor  in  a  compliance  simply 
With  the  formula  of  etiquette  in  the  fashionable  world.  True  jiolite- 
"isM  is  founded  on  lienevolence.  Its  law  is  embodied  in  Ihc  Golden 
Rule:  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  iiiitci  yiiu.  do  >r 
"■«i  so  unto  them."  It  is  the  exercise  of  real  kindness.  It  \»  tinoblt  4 
*nd  attractive  every-day  bearing  which  conies  of  gooduesH,  of  ni 
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and  of  refinement.     And  these  are  bread  in  years,  not  in  moments. 

'  Sir  Philip  Sydney  was  the  pattern  to  all  England  of  a  perfect  gen- 
tlemen, but  then  he  was  the  hero  that,  on  the  field  of  Zutphen,  pushed 
away  the  cup  of  cold  water  from  his  own  fevered  and  parching  lips, 
and  held  it  out  to  the  dj-ing  soldier  at  his  side. 

If  lofty  sentiments  habitually  make  their  home  in  the  heart,  they 
will  beget,  not  perhaps  a  finical  drawing-room  etiquette,  but  the  breed-    : 
ing  of  a  genuine  and  more  royal  gentility,  to  which  no  simple,  no  j'oung"   '. 
heart  will  refuse  its  homage  and  its  wiiling  submission. 

Children  cannot  be  properly  governed  till  they  catch  the  charm 
that  makes  the  gentleman  or  the  lady. 

A  course  and  slovenly  teacher,  a  vulgar  and  boorish  presence, 
munching  apples  and  peanuts  at  recitations  like  a  squirrel,  pocketing 
his  hands  like  a  mummy,  projecting  his  heels  nearer  the  firmament 
than  his  skull  like  a  circus  clown,  and  dispensing  American  saliva 
like  a  member  of  Congress,  inflicts  a  wrong  on  the  school  room  for 
which  no  scientific  attainments  are  an  offset. 

EARNESTNESS  AND  ENERGY  OF  CHARACTER 

are  also  important  agencies  in  the  successful  discipline  and  government 

of  youth, 

*^  He,  when'er  he  taaght. 
Put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  act, 
That  his  example  had  a  magnet's  force. 
And  all  were  swift  to  follow,  whom  all  loved." 

It  is  often  said  that  we  can  do  almost  anything  which  we  earnestly 
undertake. 

Every  teacher  should  therefore  possess  an  earnest  nature  with  de- 
termination, hopefulness,  enthusiasm  and  daring  equal  to  everj'  dut>' 
and  emergency  he  may  be  called  upon  to  assume.  There  are  qualities 
of  human  character  which  every  child  will  unconsciously  admire  and 
to  which  he  will  render  willing  submission. 

Professor  Haddock,  in  the  following  language,  speaks  truly  and 
eloquently  of  the  personal  influence  of  the  true  educator: 

**What  the  teacher  is  in  his  general  character,  his  principles  of 
life,  his  individual  objects,  his  tastes,  and  amusements,  his  whole  bear- 
ing and  demeanor,  has  more  to  do  in  forming  the  spirit,  and  shaping 
the  destiny  of  his  pupils,  than  all  his  instructions  from  text-books. 
There  is  a  certain  spirit  in  him  which  in  a  certain  degree  determines 
the  influence  of  his  whole  life. 

If  of  the  right  sort,  bright,  earnest,  open,  full  of  cheerful  hopes, 
and  ennobled  by  enthusiastic  reverence  for  truth  and  a  devoted  love  for 
goodness,  this  general  character  is  itself  a  school,  a  model  for  young 


scaooL  nisciPLa 

I.  a  faanUtn  of  good   thoughts,  a  Htfit/,  tn  „  , 

t,  anhdnng  the  roots  and  opening  the  buds  of  x-inuous  thought 
d  aoMe  mloii. " 
IJnre  thns  hastily  and  ven,-  iinpt:rfcct)y  specified  some  of  the 

af  sectmng  good  order  and  discipline  in  school. 
With  the  qualifications  I  have  described  in  the  mental,  moral  and 
persona!  characler  of  the  tnte  leacker.  I  believe  most  of  our  schoob 

be  sacces&fully  govcnied  without  an  appeal  lo  fear  or  foive. 
But  while  I  am  in  favor  of  the  great  reform  which  is  abolishing 
frequent  use  of  the  »vrf  for  e%*er>-  ofleuce  committed  in  school,  I  am 
not  uuaindfnl  of  the  fact  that  ther^  is  a  large  class  of  children,  ns  well 
as  men,  in  e\-ery  communit>-,  who  cannot  be  pemiaiiently  controlled 
except  by  compulsion  and  force. 

The  popils  of  our  schools  are  not  all  angels.  Collected  as  they 
are  from  ever^-  grade  of  our  cosmopolitan  society,  they  rcpreseul  all 
the  passions  and  frailties  to  which  humauity  is  heir.  ■  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  govern  them  at  all  times  bj-  the  power  of  moral  suasion 
which  the  most  gifted  and  kind-hearted  teachers  may  pa<i.scss. 

Force  must  at  times  be  used  to  subdue  the  self-willed  nnil  the  nat 
orally  vicious,  and  disobedient  pupils,  or  else  they  must  be  expelled 
trom  school  and  thrown  upon  the  community  to  learn  the  le»son.sof  the 
street — lessons  at  war  with  the  vital  interests  of  society.  It  would 
transfer  them  to  a  school  in  which  they  would  make  rapid  prugrcw  in 
disobedience  to  parents,  obscenity,  profanity,  lewdness,  iulcmpcraiK'V, 
pett)' -thieving,  robbery  and  murder. 

1  therefore  desire  to  offer  my  earnest  protest  against  this  modcrtt 
idea  of  expulsion  as  a  substitute  in  all  cases,  for  corporal  punishment. 
It  LI  an  alternative  which  will  soon  endanger  the  best  inlerrstK  of  »•>■ 
ciet)-  as  well  as  that  of  our  wayward  youth. 

If  this  policy  were  adopted,  there  would  l)e  found  a  large  number 
of  boys  iu  all  the  schools  of  our  large  cities,  who,  frtnn  their  own  indl- 
nations,  or  from  the  vicious  influence  of  others,  would  gladly  embrace 
the  first  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  cares  and  restraints  of  the 
sdjool-room  which  their  disobedience  and  misconduct  would  afliMtl 
tbem. 

Under  such  a  system  it  would  take  but  a  short  time  to  empty  our 
schools  of  the  stubborn  and  tlie  \-icious  who  most  require  the  whole- 
Mine  influence  of  restraining  laws  and  proper  discipline.  It  would 
soon  populate  our  streets  with  idle  and  vicious  hoodlums,  and  crowd 
our  prisons  and  industrial  schools  with  juvenile  offenders. 

Of  the  different  kinds  or  modes  of  punishments  which  should  be 
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used  in  the  government  of  youth,  I  prefer  to  say  nothing.  Ever>'  trLzi 
teacher  must  be  governed  entirely  by  experience,  and  the  circumstance 
of  the  occasion.  He  should  ever  keep  in  mind  what  I  have  so  fr< 
quently  repeated — that  discipline  is  only  a  secondary  object.  The  onl 
primar>'  one  is  instruction.  The  design  of  all  punishment  should  t> 
to  do  away  with  punishment.  When  this  is  not  the  case  we  as  teach 
ers  will  fail  in  accomplishing  the  duties  of  our  high  calling. 

Let  us  then  carefully  weigh  these  duties  and  responsibilities,  that 
we  may  rightly  discharge  the  important  trust  committed  to  our  care. 

Let  us  daily  enter,  with  fresh  preparation,  with  interest,  with 
energ>-,  with  the  spirit  of  love  upon  our  labors.  Let  us  at  all  times 
feel  that  principle  of  love,  and  that  sincere  devotion  to  our  profession 
which  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  sign  and  measure  of  high  souls  and 
which  wisely  directed  will  accomplish  much. 

Our  calling  is  honorable  and  our  labors  will  be  felt  and  appreciated 
if  we  are  faithful  to  our  dut>'. 

We  should  not  be  satisfied  with  our  past  success,  nor  with  our  pres- 
ent attainments.  Our  motto  should  be  ever,  '*  Onward  and  upward," 
We  should  also  be  impressed  with  the  vast  importance  of  our  office, 
h^r  we  deal  with  mind.     We  are  called  npoo  to  educate  immortal  beings. 

We  aie  stamping  upon  their  souls  impressions  that  will  endure 
' '  when  the  sun  shall  be  blotted  out  and  the  moon  and  stars  withdraw 
their  shining.'* 


A  XE\i"SBOV  took  the  Sixth  avenue  rfcvated  at  Park  Place  at  noon 
recently,  and  sliding  into  one  of  the  cross  seats  fell  asleep.  At  Grand 
street  twv"v  young^  women  got  on  and  took  the  seat  opposite  to  the  lad. 
His  tee:  were  hare  and  his  hat  had  tadkn  off.  Presently  the  j'ounger 
girl  leaned  ov\er  and  piaced  her  muff  under  the  little  fellow's  dirt>'  cheek. 
An  v^Ivi  gentleman  in  the  next  seat  smiled  at  the  act,  and  without  say- 
ing anything  held  out  a  quarter,  with  a  nod  toward  the  boy.  The  girl 
hesitated  a  momen:  and  then  re-acbed  roc  it.  The  next  man  just  as 
silently  o5ere\:  a  dime,  and  a  wosnan  acrt^si  the  aisle  held  out  some 
5^nn:e<,  and  be:ore  she  knew  ::  the  girl  with  flaming  cheeks  had  taken 
mooey  irvn:  c\>?rv  iviS5>eng^r  :n  that  end  o:  the  car.  And  she  quietly 
sod  the  aniv^unt  iniv*  the  sleeping  lad  s  pocket,  iiMno\-ing  her  muff  geH' 
tly  from  nnoer  his  heavi  without  rvNising  Idm  and  gx>t  off  at  Twenty- 
tliini  street,  trjclndinj  all  tbe  pisss^nger^  in  a  pretty  little  indinatiofl 
oi  tbe  beid  tliat  se^»ned  mil  o^f  thaaks  and  ibe  t^otssesskm  of  a  com- 

«cxet.  —  The  AVar  II  >ra£^ 


i-R ACTIC.il.    KDVCATIOS. 


A  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  desirability  and  even  necessity  of  a  more  practical  education 
than  is  now  afforded  by  our  pnhlic  schools,  is  probably  apparent  to 
every  one  who  has  given  the  subject  any  serious  attention.  The  abil- 
ity to  make  two  dollars  as  easily  as  oue  is  now  obtained,  would  solve 
the  problem  in  the  eyes  o(  the  uuthinkiog  masses,  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  gain  wealth  even  at  the  expense  of  losing  the  soul  of  virtue  and 
tmtli.  But  to  the  philosopher,  patriot  and  teacher,  a  meaning  broader, 
deeper,  more  significant  and  tuudamental  by  far  is  implied  in  the  lemj 
practical  as  applied  to  education  and  life. 

Greed  for  gold  has  caused  the  downfall  of  all  former  republics,  and 
the  continued  existence  of  our  own  depends  upon  the  right  education 
of  its  youth.  So  grave  a  subject  requires  serious  attention  and  care- 
fnl  thought.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  by  no  means  so  propitious 
lo  cause  no  anxiety  concerning  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  our  free 
tnstitations.  Hence  that  kind  of  education  which  tends  to  increase 
this  corrupting  influence,  instead  of  deserving  the  name  practical  i 
once  the  most  dangerous  and  impractical  kind  of  education  for  the 
ttsing  generation  to  receive. 

Intellectual  education  without  a  corresponding  moral  training 
ttnds  to  make  the  pupil  grow  intoasmart  rogue:  hence adecjuatc moral 
training  is  absolutely  necessary  or  the  school  will  accomplish  more 
harm  th^"  good.  According  to  so  eminent  authority  as  Dr.  Baldwin, 
it  is  as  easy  to  make  pupils  grow  up  to  become  good  men  and  womea 
as  it  is  to  become  good  scholars,  provided  parents  and  teachers  will 
trork  together  to  secure  this  end.  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
ahoiili!  go  and  when  he  is  oM  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

"  That  which  we  are  we  shall  teach,  not  voluntarily  but  involun' 
Urily."  The  great  work  of  forming  character  can  be  accomplished  by 
t^owonly  who  have  the  qualities  tbe\' would  instil  in  the  mindiiol 
oibiTs.  Moral  courage  and  wise  management  must  lielong  to  him  who 
<kserves  the  name  of  teacher:  a  heart  that  never  faints,  a  soul  that 
ofcver  quails  before  the  forces  of  ignorance,  which  press  upon  him  from 
>11  sides.  In  the  great  and  responsible  work  of  training  immortal 
**>ul5,  does  the  teacher  who  lacks  the  courage  of  his  coiivictionj),  dare 
inlietray  his  sacred  trust  b>'  sacrificing  the  right  to  the  expedimi 
^  be  with  a  good  ctjosctence.  neglect  any  opportunity  to  improve  bis 
""liwds  of  teaching  and  training  ? 

't  is  DO  part  of  the  work  of  the  public  schools  to  teadi  trader; 
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hut  to  develop  the  powers  of  the  child,  to  train  him  to  form  the  habits 
of  clear  perception,  close  obser\'ation,  just  judgment,  correct  reasOi*' 
ing,  patience  and  perseverance;  to  awaken   in  him  a  love  of  justio^' 
truth  and  virtue,  to  inspire  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  the  hatred  O^  i 
tyranny,  to  arouse   courage,  to  create  in  him  an  appreciation  of  what- 
soever is  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature,  art  and  human  histor>';  t(^ 
to  give  him  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.     Are  not  these  included  ili 
the  true  meaning  of  the  term  practical  education  ?     What  is  moreprac-' 
tical  than  that  course  of  training  which  will  cause  the  pupil  to  ohtain-i 
not  only  health,  but  a  wealth  of  thought  and  feeling,  a  love  of  good 
literature,  a  spirit  oi  investigation,  a  true  manhood  and  womanh< 

The  early  Greeks  attained  perfection  of  form  through  the  physic 
training  of  their  youth  ;  and  the  Romans  appropriately  named  thi 
schools  ' '  gymnasia, ' '  from  those  muscular  exercises  which  formed  the 
leading  feature,  and  secured  a  strong  mind  by  strengthening  the  body. 
It  is  largely  the  lack  of  such  training  that  renders  our  educational  sys- 
tem radically  defective;  and  until  both  our  schools  and  colleges^ 
remodelled  upon  a  basis  of  health — as  a  means  to  scholarship,  it  will 
so  continue.     Since  the  health  of  the  mind  depends  upon  that  of  the 
body,  not  only  must  the  body  receive  a  proper  physical  training,  butit 
must  be  fed  with  suitable  food  to  nourish  the  brain.     Whether  Bacon 
wrote  Shakespear's  plays  or  not,  the  dacon  most  familiar  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  never  suggested  a  Shakespearian  thought.     The  stupidity 
of  many  a  child  may  no  doubt  be  largely  traceable  to  a  lack  of  braift 
food.     Sidney  Smith  declared  that  the  wonderful  literature  of  Scotland  V'^ 
all  originated  from  a  little  oatmeal.     Not  only  does  the  vigor  of  botb 
mind  and  body  depend  upon  proper  food,  but  the  moral  character  ^^ 
well.     According  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  no  one  can  be  a  consistei^-"^ 
Christian  who  has  dyspepsia,  a  disease  that  is  said  to  afflict,  in  a  great^^ 
or  less  degree,  more  than  one-half  of  the  American  people.     Agaif^^' 
while  the  state  of  the  bodily   health  has  a  powerful  effect   upon  t\^^^ 
moral  character,  so  moral  training,  or  a  lack  of  the  same,  affects  tl^-^^ 
bodily   health.     If  the  teacher  awakens   the  pupils*  conscience  to         * 
lively  sense  of  duty  in  this  matter  a  moral  impulse  to  a  life  of  tern] 
ance  and  virtue  will  be  the  result.     True,  the  health  of  our  youth 
pends  chiefly  upon  the  care  of  the  parent,  who,  as  a   rule  has  littlt—- ^^ 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
lighten  the  parent  on  this  subject,  by  means  of  practical  conversatio: 

and  the  distribution  of  the  best  literature  that  can  be  secured  for  th —^ 

purpose.     A  portion  of  the  librar>'  monej'  should  be  expended  for 
kind  of  literature. 


^^H  PRACTICAL    EDUCATIOS.  Am 

^  Berijaiiiin  Franklin  said  that  a  peiinj-  saved  is  a  penny  earned. 
iB  For  intoxicating  liquors  and  tobacco,  this  nation  alone  worse  than  throws 
i^kwBy  annually  nearly  fifteen  times  as  much  as  is  expended  on  our  pub- 
j^^Kshools:  and  no  one  knows  hon-  many  millions  are  spent  ou  pris- 
^^K'eoiuls,  physicians,  and  patent  medicines,  which  latter  expendi- 
^^^■are  largely  caused  by  the  results  of  the  former  bad  habits,  as  well 
^^^Biidiproper  habits  of  eating  and  dressing.  The  best  way  to  teach 
^^^K]  how  to  get  a  living  is  to  teach  him  how  to  live.  Costly  vices 
^^H^it  the  weeds  which  grow  in  the  absence  of  economical  virtues. 
bH  a  great  mistake  is  made,  when  the  different  branches  are  taught 
I -As  ihotigh  tliey  were  the  ends  and  not  the  means  of  eduction.  Here- 
j-Aifcrc  leaching  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  Gradgrind  process  of 
ttftawding  the  intellect  with  as  large  a  number  of  facts  as  possible;  and 
cdAwe  pupils  have  been  counted  most  proficient  whose  memory  best 
iiBluilled  Ihem  to  recall  the  facts  committed  by  this  cramming  process; 
-il«l«ll  experience  proves  that  the  possession  of  a  good  memor>',  how- 
"(Bnir  neces-sary  in  itself,  is  no  indication  of  ability,  if  good  judgment 
■■■rf  perseverance  are  wanting.  Moral  excellence  has  been  determined 
^^  |ood  marks  of  deportment,  but  however  much  these  may  satisfy 
I  "if  pride  and  vanity  of  tlie  pupil.  the>-  are  no  sign  of  a  truly  moral 
'■  claiacter,  for  he  does  right  not  because  he  loves  it,  but  because  of  the 

■  «i"i)e.    A  modem  philosopher  has  said,  that  if  you  would  hire  a  man 

■  '"do  right  you  must  raise  his  salary  every  morning,  so  it  is  with  the 
rpiipil  flfijo  expects  a  reward  for  his  behavior  and  is  not  inspired  to 
f '*ht-doing  by  a  love  of  the  right. 

'  Ve  hear  men  of  intelligence  speak  of  the  practical  and  impracti- 
^  Parts  of  the  arithmetic,  whereas  uothing  in  arithmetic  or  any  other 
^***cli  is  impractical  if  rightly  taught.  Almost  any  subject  may  be 
!*^«  to  minister  to  the  development  of  the  intellect,  sensibilities,  and 
•■  ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  study  in  school  but  what  can  be  so  taught 
*^  form  in  the  child  right  habits  of  thinking,  feeling  and  doing. 
Character  may  be  formed  in  the  right  teaching  of  arithmetic,  by 
^^ sloping  patience  and  perseverance  in  solving  difficult  problems. 
*^se  traits  form  the  basis  of  moral  courage,  where  the  pupil  is  called 
'^an  to  undertake  anything  which  requires  the  exhibition  of  these 
'•^alities  so  essential  in  the  accomplishment  of  any  great  or  good  work, 
^^ading  should  be  so  taught  that  all  the  better  impulses  of  the  child 
"^e  stirred  within  him.  The  .sense  nf  beauty,  the  spirit  of  patriotism, 
^^  love  of  truth,  honesty,  courage  and  that  charity  which  silfiereth 
^^g  and  is  kind, — all  these  can  thereby  be  developed  by  the  teacher 
^"^  possesses  these  qualities  himself,  and  understands  the  law  ofn 
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tives,  and  the  methods  by  which  to  influence  the  souls  of  his  pup 
If  the  pupil  is  led  to  express  good  sentiments  daily  and  hourly,  by  me 
of  conversation,  reading  and  writing,  it  will  affect  his  whole  after  1 
for,  "  As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he."  Much  of  the  vice  and  crim< 
due  to  wrong  habits  of  thought,  formed  in  a  great  measure  by  read 
the  trash  which  compose  the  intellectual  food  of  a  vast  majority, 
one  can  deny  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  ;  then  present  truth 
its  most  interesting  light  and  children  will  prefer  it.  Good  fictioii 
truth  so  far  as  moral  worth  is  concerned. 

Music  has  so  powerful  an  effect  in  moral  culture  that  a  wise  m 
once  said  he  did  not  care  who  made  the  laws  of  a  country  if  he  coni 
write  its  songs.  If  **  music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast, 
why  has  it  been  so  neglected  in  our  public  schools  ?  Kindness,  ten 
perance,  honor,  courage,  can  be  inspired  in  the  impressionable  miii( 
and  hearts  of  little  children  by  a  choice  selection  of  appropriate  song 
Are  not  these  virtues  infinitely  more  important  than  over  halfti 
knowledge  gained  from  stereot>'ped  text-books  ?  Music  also  aids 
discipline:  when  a  pupil  has  done  something  wrong,  a  pathetic  stor 
told  or  read  by  the  teacher,  followed  by  a  song  of  like  character,  ai 
vigorous  calisthenic  exercises,  will  so  subdue  his  feelings,  that,  afti 
the  rest  of  the  school  have  been  dismissed,  his  heart  and  conscien* 
will  often  be  reached  by  kind  and  appealing  words.  What  is  the  u; 
of  teaching  history  unless  it  create  a  love  of  countr>'  and  an  interest 
its  political  welfare  ?  Are  the  bare  facts  contained  in  the  text-bool 
of  any  practical  use  in  themselves  except  when  they  are  so  presente 
as  to  stimulate  that  patriotism  which  shows  itself  in  the  piping  tinn 
of  peace,  as  well  as  in  the  stormy  times  of  war  ? 

Grammar  has  been  taught  for  years,  yet  how  comparatively  fe 
use  the  English  language  correctly.  The  habit  of  using  good  En| 
lish  would  do  away  with  the  greater  part  of  the  slang,  vulgarity  an 
profanity,  everywhere  about  us,  but  this  cannot  be  accomplished  b 
the  teaching  of  technical  grammar.  A  pupil  may  be  instructed  i 
physiology  and  hygiene,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  belie\4ng  he  willol 
serve  the  laws  of  health.  Even  doctors  are  said  to  be  very  careless 
their  own  health,  and  Solomon's  wisdom  did  not  save  him  from  livir 
a  foolish  life.  To  show  a  pupil  what  is  right  is  not  enough;  to  cor 
pel  him  to  do  the  right  is  not  much  better;  but  to  create  in  him  a  d 
sire  to  do  the  right  and  the  ability  to  do  it, — that  is  education,  tl 
only  practical  education.  L.  Copklaj^ 


The  State  Normal  School  at  Chico  will  be  opened  September  y 


he  famous  ride  of  Paul  Revere  finds  a  parallel  in  the  action  of 
.essenger  who  rode  down  the  Conemaugli  Valley,  shouting  out 
igs  to  the  inhabitants,  until  himself  overtaken  and  engulfed  by 
Tible  wall  of  waters.  Still  grander  was  the  calm  heroism  of  Mrs. 
Ogle,  operator  in  the  Western  Union  telegraph  office,  who,  not- 
anding  repealed  notices  of  the  approaching  danger,  stood  by  the 
ment  with  unflinching  loyalty,  and  undaunted  fearlessness,  seud- 
)rds  of  warning  to  those  in  danger  in  the  valley  below.  When 
station  in  the  path  of  the  coming  torrent  had  been  warned,  Mrs. 
vired  her  companions  at  South  Fork  :  "  This  is  my  last  mes- 
She  went  down  in  the  waters,  but  historj'  will  preserve  her 

be  thoughtful  teacher  will  not  fail  to  make  use  of  these  examples 
oism,     In  all  ages,  young  and  old  have  been   uplifted  by  such 

We  close  by  giving  our  readers  the  words  of  one  who  }\ 
y  recorded  Mrs.  Ogle's  act  in  ver.se — the  most  enduring  of  n 

Room  fnr  another  savior  !    Ou  the  BCroM 

Becnnling  tbose  who  died  for  htininn  kind 
A  woman's  name  goes  neil.     Her  royal  gdiiI 

Weiit  ii|)  Ibfough  cm.y  waters  and  mad  wind. 

Write  it  lines  of  light,  "-She  died  for  men  !" 

She  could  not  be  diHioyal  to 
She  would  not  ieiive  her  wireH — moat  needed  then 
e  and  jusi ! 

When  through  the  city  doomed  a  horHeuian  dashed 
Bhonting,  "  The  dam  1  the  dam  ia  broken  I     Flee  I" 

And  with  mad  speed  Ilie  oncoming  waters  crashed, 
She  kept  her  place.     "  Warned  musl  [he  yallev  be." 
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GOVERNMENT  IN  A  PRL\fARY  SCHOOL. 

A  primary-  teacher  often  hears  such  remarks  as  these  :  * '  It  i 
to  govern  little  children  ;  they  are  not  old  enough  to  make  a  t 
much  trouble. '  *  *  *  If  I  had  the  little  ones,  I  know  I  could  get 
without  a  bit  of  trouble/'  and  similar  remarks. 

There  is  not  so  much  deliberately  planned  mischief  in  the  p 
grades  as  in  some  others,  perhaps  ;  but  the  restless  acti\nt\'  of  sc 
undisciplined  natures,  unable  to  fix  their  minds  on  even  the  m 
tractive  work  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  will  soon 
about  a  small  earthquake,  if  the  teacher  has  not  the  skill  necesi 
control  and  direct  these  small  forces.  '*  You  might  as  well  gc 
upon  the  l)each  and  bid  the  main  flood  bate  its  usual  height,' 
stand  before  a  company  of  small  children  and  to  say  to  the  wri 
mass  of  uneasy  hands  and  feet,  '*  Be  still.''  If  physical  force 
were  needed,  then  it  would  be  much  easier  to  govern  a  child 
than  one  of  sixteen  years.  But  when  we  remember  that  the 
school  government  should  be  to  teach  self-control,  to  secure  att 
to  work  in  hand,  and  to  develop  moral  character,  then  we  realiz 
it  is  no  easy  task  to  govern  a  primary-  school  rightly. 

No  doubt  we  all  agree  that  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
is  a  delightful  task,  but  the  necessity  of  government  is  the  //>' 
pot  of  ointment,  the  thorn  among  the  roses,  the  cloud  that  som« 
obscures  the  sunshine,  the  M/er  in  the  sweet.  Happy  is  that  h 
who  can  so  harmonize  the  various  wills — and  wonts — that  there  y 
little  friction  or  need  for  the  assertion  of  authority. 

A  quiet,  self-controlled  teacher,  who  knows  she  is  master 
situation,  has  every  advantage  over  one  who  is  fussy,  noisy,  or  ne 
*'  A  low,  sweet  voice,  that  excellent  thing  in  woman,"  is  a  grea 
in  governing  little  children.  An  enthusiastic  teacher,  in  her 
anxiety  to  make  her  explanations  clear  and  plain  to  all,  will,  J 
without  knowing  it,  take  a  high  pitch  and  speak  in  an  excite( 
that  has  a  tendency  to  make  her  pupils  noisy  and  nervous, 
teachers  use  a  tone  in  the  school. room  that  they  use  nowhen 
habitually  speaking  in  a  sharp,  commanding  way,  with  never  a  *'p 
or  '*  thank  you."  Such  a  voice  is  tiresome  and  exasperating  ei 
to  stir  up  all  the  evil  in  a  child. 

Then  we  talk  too  much  to  have  our  words  effective.  I  he 
teacher  of  a  teachers'  training  class  say  this  summer  that  no  on 
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la  lo  young  teachers  had  to  be  so  often  repeated  as  the  one  against 
iDomach  tallcing.  We  say  the  same  things  over  and  over.  We  ask 
i  question,  then  before  the  child  has  had  time  fairly  to  weigh  our  words, 
we  say,  "Now  think,"  "Can  you  think?"  Then  the  question  is  re- 
I  pealed,  and  again  the  child  is  called  upon  lo  think.  How  many  of  us 
mold  do  much  thinking  under  such  circumstances  ? 

System  and  order,  with  variety,  are  also  a  necessity  in  a  well-gov- 

j  eraed  school.     I  visited  a  school  once  where  from  five  to  ten  were  de- 

I  prived  of  their  recess  each  session  for  dropping  their  slate  pencils.     I 

I  iilerwards  mentioned  the  fact  to  an  experienced  primary  teacher,  who 

replied  that  if  pencils  were  frequently   dropped  it  showed  lack  of  skill 

'  on  Ihe  part  of  the  teacher.     I  did  not  understand  then  how  this  could 

be,  and  thought  her  reply  severe,  but  now  I  believe  she  was  right.     I 

I   have  learned  since  that  the  children  may  be  taught  to  work  in  such  an 

orderly,  systematic  way  that  con  fusion  will  be  avoided  and  unnecessary 

noise  prevented, 

arefully  prepared  programme  is  another  great  aid  in  school 
management.  It  is  well  to  have  general  exercises  in  the  beginning, 
in  the  middle,  and  at  the  close  of  each  session.  In  the  beginning,  that 
the  change  from  play  to  work  may  be  made  as  pleasant  as  possible  : 
in  the  middle,  as  a  rest  ;  at  the  close,  because  then  the  children  are 
loo  tired  for  difficult  work.  The  general  exercises  may  consist  of  short 
lessons  in  writing,  drawing,  music,  oral  language,  or  phonics.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  there  should  be  frequent  opportunities  given  for  chang- 
mg  positions  and  exercising  different  muscles.  And  by  thus  giving  a 
lawful  opportunity  to  work  off  surplus  energy  you  will  lessen  Johnny's 
de»re  to  stand  on  his  head  or  punch  Willie  the  first  time  your  back  is 
turned. 

One  great  source  of  inattention  and  consequent  disorder  is  large 
classes.  Short  recitations  and  small  clas,ses  are  helps  not  always  duly 
appreciated  by  the  teachers  of  ungraded  schools,  I  like  the  Quincy 
method  of  grouping  together  those  of  about  the  same  mental  ability 
ior  class  work.  This  enables  the  teacher  to  do  more  individual  work, 
pre^-ents  the  quick  ones  from  answering  all  the  questions,  and  gives 
Iheslowonesabetteropportunity  for  mental  growth.  While  the  teacher 
is  busy  with  one  group,  the  rest  of  the  class  may  be  employed  with 
busy  work.  I  have  long  envied  the  kindergartens  their  abundance  of 
material  for  finger  employment,  and  have  felt  sure  that  much  of  this 
naterial  might  be  used  to  advantage  in  our  work,  if  we  only  knew 
X  to  get  and  how  to  use  it, 
I  certain  amount  of  state  work  having  been  assigned  a  class,  when 
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■the  time  conies  for  examining   this.  I  pass  among   them,  correcting 
slates  and  distributing  this  busy   work  to  those  who  have  done  their 
best.     The  careless  and  idle  do  their  work  over  again,  while  the  others 
are  happy  with  their  slat  weaving,  stick  laying,  blocks,  paper  folding. 
tablets,  or  whatever  the  material  may  be.     No  threats  are  made,  no  | 
rewards  offered,  no  scolding  done;  but  it  does  not  take  even  the  dullest  J 
long  to  perceive  that  it  is  worth  while  to  do  his  best.     And  the  best  i 
child  can  do  should  always  be  accepted,  though  it  may  not  be  so  gtx 
as  his  neighbors. 

The  battle  is  won  when  a  child  finds  that  each  attempt  of  his  1 
do  right  is  appreciated,  and  that  ever\-  time  he  carries  out  his  ow 
plans  regardless  of  the  teacher's  wishes,  he  must  pay  the  penalty  i 
some  forfeited  pleasure. 

One  more  suggestion.  A  very  successful  minister  was  once  askcj 
how  it  was  that  he  could  accomplish  so  much  work  outside  of  his 
ular  duties  a^  pastor.  He  replied  that  he  made  it  a  point  never  to  i 
anything  himself  that  he  could  possibly  get  some  one  else  to  do. 
Would  not  this  rule  be  equally  applicable  to  the  schoolroom  ?  In  t 
primarj-  grade,  especially,  there  are  many  articles  tobe  di.stributed  ao 
gathered  up  again  each  day.  If  the  teacher  does  this  she  will  be  bu| 
ried,  while  the  children  have  this  time  to  play.  If.  ou  the  other  haw 
the  children  be  taught  to  do  these  things  for  themsehes  and  eac 
other,  they  will  be  kepi  busy,  and  the  teacher  will  have  time  for  tl 
general  oversight  of  all.  And,  best  of  all,  the  children  are  leamin 
to  do  by  doing. 

These  helps  to  good  government  that  ha\'e  been  mentioned— 
quiet,  self-controlled  teacher,  low  voice  and  pleasant  tones,  system  an 
order,  a  carefully   prepared  program,  recitations  in  groups,  plenty  ( 
busy  work  adapted  to  taste  and  ability  of  pupils,  and  a  teacher  wit 
patience  to  wait  while  the  pupils  do  the  work — are  only  a  few  of  th 
essentials.     To  these  should  be  added  a  knowledge  of  child-nature  in 
general,  and  each  child  in  particular,  and,  in  and  through  all.  lo%'e  for 
the  children,  devotion  to  the   work,  and   faith   in   God. — Sarah   IV. 
Smilk.  in  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 


Teacher — Adams,  do  you  know  who  made  that  noise  ? 

Adams  (who  is  the  guilty  one) — I  know,  but  I  do  not  like  to  tell 

Teacher — You  are  a  gentleman,  sir. 


TWJNh'LE,  IWISKLE,  t.lTTl.K  STAH. 


A  LESSON  FOR  SCHOOL    TEACHERS. 

There  are  now  in  the  Tombs  at  New  York  two  boy  prisouers,  one  lo, 
the  otber  1 1  years  of  age.  They  are  awaiting  trial  for  murder.  They 
had  a  liltle  playmate — Toby  Hepper.  Toby  was  younger  and  weaker 
than  themselves  and  of  Jewish  parentage.  They  all  went  to  the  same 
school.  The  older  boys  called  Hepper  a  "Sheeny."  They  persecuted 
him  ou  the  road  to  and  from  school.  He  was  small  and  weak,  and 
could  not  help  himself.  They  used  to  pelt  him  with  stones,  knock  him 
down  and  kick  him,  roll  him  in  the  dirt,  and  soil  and  tear  his  clothing. 
Hepper's  father  was  obliged  to  go  to  and  from  school  with  him  tokeep 
the  boys  from  killing  him. 

At  last  the  two  boys  now  in  the  Tombs  caught  the  little  Jew  boy 
out  alone.  They  knocked  him  down  and  beat  him;  then  gathering  up 
faandfulls  of  dusl  from  the  street  they  crammed  it  into  his  mouth, 
Hepper  went  home  very  ill,  aud  died  in  a  few  days  of  cougestion  of 
the  brain.  The  Coroner's  Jury  found  that  he  died  on  account  of  the 
iajuries  received  from  the  two  boys. 

Are  the  teachers  of  the  school  all  the  boys  attended  wholly  blame- 
less of  this  murder  i*  If  they  had  taught  the  children  gentleness,  kind- 
ness,  politeness  aud  decency,  would  it  have  happened?  It  ie 
not  a  school  teacher's  place  to  give  instruction  in  theology.  It  is  her 
place  to  teach  ethics  early  and  late.  It  is  her  place  to  see  that  she 
does  not  turn  loose  upon  the  world  a  horde  of  intellectually  drilled 
brutes  and  savages.  It  is  her  place  to  develop  the  honesty,  truthful- 
ness, helpfulness  and  mercy  to  the  weak  that  are  latent  in  the  heart  of 
every  one  of  her  pupils.  Human  life  can  be  taken  only  the  nioreskill- 
ftilly  by  the  murderer  who  knows  the  multiplication  table. 


TWINKLE,  TWINKLE.  LITTLE  STAR,  NOW  YOV  WON! 

KNOW  WHAT  YOU  ARE t 

rkinlillate,  scintillate,  vlobule  virilic; 
Fain  would  I  fathom  ihv  nature  specllic 
Loftily  poised  in  Bother  en  patio  on, 
f^Uoilglj  reaembliug  a  gem  cnrboaaceous. 

When  Torrid  Plicpbiaa  rcfuaeB  hia  presence ; 
And  ceases  to  lamp  us  with  fierce  incandescence, 
Then  tou  illumine  the  rcKions  aupemal — 
BdntilUte,  scinlillate,  semper  not^nirnsl. 

Then  the  vicllni  of  hospiceless  per^inatioii 
Oratefutly  hailn  your  minute  oiruscalion, 
Ke  could  not  determine  his  journey's  direction 
Bat  for  »our  hright,  scintillatJnit  p    " 
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SCHOOL  SA  VINGS  BANKS. 

The  project  of  establishing  the  school  savings  bank  system  is 
attracting  some  attention  in  the  United  States.     The  idea,  so  for  as  it 
can  be  traced,  originated  in  Ghent,  Belgium,  some  time  prior  to  1873, 
and  has  been  considerably  developed  in  France  and  other  European 
countries.     In  1885  an  experiment  was  begun   at  Long  Island  City, 
with  the  most  favorable  results.     The  deposits  now  aggregate  $6,692.84. 
The  Utica  Board  of  Education  is  now  considering  the  adoption  of  the 
plan,  and  it  is  talked  of  in  other  cities.     Where  it  has  been  tried  good 
effects  have  followed  upon  the  habits  and  economical  tendencies  of  the 
children.     The  practical  saving  of  pennies  is  supplemented  by  instruc- 
tion regarding  the  value  of  prudence,  forethought  and  frugality  at  an 
age  when  the  mind  receives  the  most  abiding  impressions.     The  only 
danger  would  naturally  arise  from  the  formation  at  an  early  period  of 
life  of  habits  of  acquisitiveness  and  closeness,  which  age   might  ripen 
into  avarice  and  meanness.     Asa  rule,  however,  the  tendency  of  youth 
is  to  spend  rather  than  to  hoard,  and  a  little  encouragement  to  economy 
would  be  more  likely  to  produce  good  than  bad  developments  of  char- 
acter.    The  influence  of  example  among  schoolmates  would  probahly 
make  the  school  savings  bank  a  more  effective  agency  of  accumulation 

than  the  little  tin  bank  which,  in  some  households,  receives  the  chil- 
dren's odd  nickels  and  dimes,  and  the  withdrawal  of  deposits  would 
be  attended  with  a  degree  of  business  ceremony  which  would  tend  to 
make  them  more  permanent.  Califomians,  old  and  young,  are  given  to 
err  on  the  side  of  liberality,  and  possibly  the  establishment  of  some 
such  system  in  our  schools  might  be  of  permanent  advantage  in  mold- 
ing local  character  to  more  economical  lines  than  the  traditions  of  the 
State  are  wont  to  shap)e. 


THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Though  Scotland  boaste  a  thousand  names  And  yet  I  stand  within  this  room 

Of  patriot,  king  and  peer,  And  hold  all  thrones  in  scorn, 

The  noblest,  grandest  of  them  all  For  here,  beneath  this  lowly  thatch, 

Was  loved  and  cradled  here.  Love's  sweetest  bard  was  bom. 

Here  lived  the  gentle  peasant  prince,  ,,^.  ,  .      ,  .    ,    „        ,  ,       ^  ^    , 

The  loving  cotter-king,  ^  ithin  this  hallowed  hot  I  feel 

Compared  with  whom  the  greatest  lord  „,F*^®  ?"®  who  clasps  a  shrine, 

Is  but  a  tilted  thing.  When  the  glad  lips,  at  Iwt,  have  touch 

J  he  something  deemed  divine  I 

'Tis  but  a  cot  roofed  in  with  straw,  And  here  the  world,  through  all  the 

A  hovel  made  of  clay;  As  long  as  day  returns, 

One  door  shuts  out  the  snow  and  storm,  The  tribute  of  its  love  and  tears 

One  window  greets  the  day;  Will  pay  to  Robert  Bums ! 


coAfPosiTfo.y  WRiriNO. 


COMPOSITION-  WRITING. 


Hamlet.      Will  you  play  upon  this  pipe  ? 

Guildenstem.     M3'  lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham.     I  pray  you. 

Guii.      Believe  me,  I  cannot. 

Ham.      I  do  beseech  you. 

Guil.      I  know  no  toucli  of  it,  my  lord. 

Ham.      It  is  as  easy   as  lying:  govern   these  ventages  with  your    1 

id  thumb,  give  it  breath  with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse 
eloquent  music.      Look  you,  these  are  the  stops. 
Guil.      But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any  utterance  of  harmony; 
not  the  skill. 

— Shakespeare.  HamUi,  Ad  III,  Se.  i. 
A  scene  similar  to  the  above  is  often  acted  between  teacher  and 
pupil  on  the  subject  of  composition-writing.  The  pupil  protests  that 
he  cannot  write,  and  his  reasons  for  refusing  are  quite  as  good  as  Guil- 
(fenstem's.  Then,  too,  the  teachers  request  for  a  composition  is  often 
as  sudden  and  arbitrary  as  was  Hamlet's  request  for  a  tune.  The  in- 
stnielion  given  is  equally  insuflBcient.  If  the  pupil  is  forced  to  comply 
with  the  demand,  the  result  is  that  he  frets  the  sweet  pipe  of  language, 
I'm  plays  on  it — never. 

School  compositions  must  necessarily  be  of  a  very  elementary 
character:  for  the  expression  of  thought  in  writing  is  an  art  second  in 
difficulty  and  power  to  none.  Even  the  ability  to  prepare  a  correct 
manuscript  so  far  as  style  and  grammar  are  concerned,  without  any 
reference  to  the  quality  of  thought,  is  acquired  only  after  years  of  prac- 
tice. If  the  puMic  school  makes  a  fair  beginning  in  this  line,  that  is 
already  much.  Herein  we  might  learn  a  lesson  from  the  music-master. 
He  does  not  attempt  directly  to  teach  his  pupils  musical  composition, 
^ut.  mainly  through  the  study  and  reproduction  of  what  others  have 
composed,  he  teaches  them  the  principles  that  underlie  the  musician's 
*rt.  To  the  perfect  mastery  of  these  principles  by  an  application  of 
'*'«n  in  original  music,  few  aspire  and  yet  fewer  attain.  In  a  lesser 
••^tie  all  this  will  hold  as  well  in  teaching  the  art  of  expressing 
"■ought  by  means  of  writing.  The  object  is  not  to  urge  the  child  on 
:ure  invention.  Rather  through  exercises  connected  with 
<3aily  lessons  should  he  come  into  possession  of  language.  How 
^'^^t  his  acquisitions  shall  be  and  to  what  extent  he  shall  perfect  them 
*ase,  his  ability  and  taste  must  determine. 
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The  best  composition  drill  is  that  which  grows  out  of  the  wcAof 
the  school  as  naturally  as  the  branch  grows  out  of  the  trunk.  All  the 
topics  of  school  abound  in  material  for  outlines  or  simple  essays,  hi- 
haps  not  much  of  this  desenes  to  be  dignified  as  composition,  bui  it 
leads  to  correctne^is  in  form  and  arouses  thought.  Thus,  iudia  rubbtt 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  forest  products  of  Brazil.  To  write  a  list 
of  articles  manufactured  from  nibber  will  add  to  rather  than  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  geography  lesson,  and  will  give  us  a  gain  in 
language.  Again,  when  we  read  of  Arnold's  attack  on  Quebec,  '^t 
naturally  as.soci3te  with  it  previous  assaults  on  the  Gibralter  of  Amer- 
ica. Here  is  a  theme  that,  written  up.  will  make  the  student  a  better 
historian,  and  besides  will  discipline  him  in  communicating  on  paps 
what  he  has  learned. 

Whoever  will  choose  themes  carefully  and  give  needed  directions 
for  their  treatment — and  that  implies  discernment  and  work  on  thepart 
of  the  teacher — will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  most  pupils,  in  spitt 
of  assertions  to  the  contrary,  like  to  write  compositions.  Older  pupils 
especially  divine  that  this  is  a  means  of  development,  and  as  most  of 
them  desire  to  advance,  they  will  cheerfully  submit  themselves  to  what- 
ever tends  to  their  advancement. 

"That  is  best  which  Heth  nearest"  is  a  law  in  the  search  for  a 
theme.  It  is  not  to  be  "brought  from  afar."  To  parody  Patrick 
Heurj-  somewhat,  it  may  be  said  we  are  not,  we  need  not  be,  weak  in 
this  matter  of  written  language,  if  we  will  but  make  a  proper  use  of 
those  means  which  are  placed  in  our  power.  Let  the  normal  institutes 
help  teachers  to  discover  the  material  ready  furnished  to  their  haifl^ 
If  it  is  wisely  used,  the  gain  will  be  not  alone  in  the  writing,  but  '• 
the  better  discipline  obtained  from  all  the  studies,  Mark  but  that  Ger- 
many, the  center  of  the  world's  intellectual  culture,  during  i888  pu^ 
lished  more  books  than  France,  England,  and  America  together.  Tb*" 
"a  professional  man  who  is  not  '  productive'  is  considered  behind  "* 
thought  of  the  age." 

This  may  seem  a  far-fetched  argument  for  com  posit  ion -writing  *" 
public  schools,  but  is  not  instruction  given  there  largely  through  "^ 
medium  of  the  letter  ?  Then  pupils  must  produce  something  of  a  •' ' 
erary  character,  be  it  ever  so  simple.  The  written  form  grows  femil'*^ 
as  it  is  traced  and  retraced  with  the  pen.  The  pupil  copies,  combita^* 
originates;  and  his  own  work  gives  him  an  interpretation  of  the  b**" 
that  he  can  obtain  In  no  other  way. 

Composition  writing  is  not,  nor  perhaps  well  could  be,  taught 
normal  institutes  as  a  separate  subject,  but  more  or  less  it  may  eC 
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a  all  subjects.  Wecaii  at  least  answer  the  cry,  "  What  shnll  I  wrilc 
about?"  by  showing  the  abundance  of  themes.  Cunipositlun^writliiK 
involves  classification,  and  "  to  learn  lo  classify  is  itself  an  education. " 
We  can  make  prominent,  too,  the  importance  of  mastering  the  little 
things  that  enter  into  composition.  For  example,  liow  inniiy  tcadicri 
are  infallible  tn  so  simple  a  matter  as  writing  the  poiweHitive  ciutc  ?— 
Ida  A.  Ahtbom  in    IVeslem  School  Journal. 


RussLA  has  in  Central  Asia  transportable  schools.  Am  in  WcBtsm 
Tnrkistan,  especially  in  the  villages,  there  exist  no  Russian  Hchoolii, 
ihe  Government  transformed  special  cars  of  the  Trnu.scaHpiun  KallroHd 
mio  school- rooms,  occupied  by  one  or  two  tciichcrs.  These  cum  are 
moved  from  one  station  to  another,  where  they  stop  for  Ncveral  houra, 
during  which  time  the  school  children  visit  the  car,  receive  iniitnictlon 
in  Russian  grammar  and  writing,  and  the  next  train  carrien  the  School 
car  lo  another  place.  It  is  expected  that  this  inittitution  will  Iw  ex- 
tended to  Bokhara,  and  the  Jews  of  that  city  are  very  nnxiniti  to  profit 
thereby  and  have  their  children  instructed  in  RuMtian, 


Oaela!4d's  Chief  of  Police  has  given  notice  that  he  will  arrt-wt 
every  boy  who  is  found  on  the  streeb  of  that  city  Braoking  n  ctgarciU. 
Ills  not  lawful  there  for  children  to  smolcc  cigardloi  in  any  )>nMIc 
place.  It  is  oof  necessary  to  disca'Ut  here  whether  tli*  evil  eflcrtrif  th* 
cigarette  is  due  to  nicodoe  or  opium  or  any  other  druK.  The  rtKHrrll* 
i£  the  entering  wedge  of  danger:  and  every  boy  who  nmokc*  n  dgitntt* 
has  started  on  a  road  where  the  air>ral  lente  '\s  very  a[rt  to  ttc  Iml  utterly, 
and  which  freqoeatly  brings  ap  ia  the  itiftanc  aayluiD,  lh«  crtHllflftt 
courts,  or  the  mental  imbecility  above  alluded  to. 

It  is  remaikabie  bow  rirtooo*  and  generotuly  ASupimtA  «v«ry  am 
it  at  a  play.  We  mtiSanaXj  appUod  what  i*  right  and  cemtUnin  1¥tM 
is  wrong,  when  its  coats  ns  aocfaiog  hat  tb«  aantitiMnt, — ^n,  //atUU. 

V&sSTXc  cm  never  «cm  m  pface  a(  dtracUiHi.  (MA*  IffMrd*  «r* 
MtsetBp  tosaj.  'Ttmmwattbtwtjr." 
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ALSF-lsJCZA   ^TATE    TE^^CHERS  ASSOCIATION. 


xuL  fsxanna^  atsBoa.  z£  ^e  Cuiacim  Teadicis*  Association 
':«r  '."bct-rrtaieat  D  C  dark  of  Santa  Cruz,  at 


Tie  Ifediiviac  ZfanfL  Pacifc  *3r:^^  MonQerer.  Jnoe  25U1,  at  10  A.M. 

Arjsr  tfat  Ln^jccsat  rr  Zr.  Scoex.  Ptstor  at  tbe  Methodist  Chudi, 

tit  3i:rr:2^  -w-rt  rad  ly  ICss  S   C-  Jones.  A»staiit  Secretary,  and 

T'jut  rtcrjr:  ic  tre  Ex-crrmt  CoozairrDee  was  read,  appdnting  D. 
C  CUrk  s:§  a*'-~'r-  ?r«&ie=t.  :«T3g:  »  tbe  inability  of  President  More 
v>  atiKj':  -Jat  =*5tc:=^  lac  -g^* — g  rltir  the  Committee  had  aimed  to 
•x:rif  th^  -mjcjtz,  '.<  tbt  rrrxsscn  =»re  to  the  mmt  in  the  program, 

Ar*r  'i:*  izc<it=:=3e:t  :c  ibc   xily  tawrfing  Committee,  that  on 
ititv>:-::^yc.*    ocosistni^  o:  P.  M.  Fisher  of  Oakland.  J.  W.  linscottof 
Sasta  Cr=2.  Job  Wood  Jr.  of  Monterey.  Mrs.  Jnlia  B.  Hoitt  of  Sacra 
mento   lad   Mr»    H.  L.  Pcttit  x  Modesto,  the  Association  adjotinied 
tsntxi  2:15  p.  X. 

The  £rst  paper  of  U:e  aftemooo  was  that  of  Miss  Bessie  Dixoa  of 
San  Francisco,  read  by  Miss  S.  C.  Jones.  00  *' Odds  and  Ends  of  School 
r^jom  Work."  She  said,  '  A  teacher  should  be  what  he  desires  his 
pnpiU  to  \m:.  Sometimes  we  forget  to  gather  np  the  ends  and  fasten 
them  off  ftecnrely  and  in  after  years  the  work  ravels.**  She  closed  with 
a  humorous  talk  on  what  to  do  with  the  "  Independent  Odd- Fellows" 
in  our  v^-ho^il. rooms. 

After  the  President  had  appointed  a  Committee  on  IntroductioD 
Uff  the  cveniHj^.  of  which  T.  E.  Kennedy  of  San  Francisco  was  Chair- 
man,   Mr.   Kennedy   read  a   paper  entitled,    "  The   Attitude  of  th^ 
Teacher  Uj  his  Profession."  saying,  '*  It  is  well  to  look  squarely  at  our- 
wives  and  see  how  we  look  to  the  community."     He  stated  that  th-^ 
drxrtrjr,  lawyer  and  journalist  are  considered  professional  men.  and  r^ ' 
apceted  and  honored,  especially  the  last.     At  any  public  meeting,  me^ 
of  all  rxxrupations— even  butchers — are  called   upon  to  preside ;  bu  ^ 
achfx>l  teachers,  never.     The  school  teacher  is  not  considered  a  pro-' 
iMlional  man,  or  even  a  benefactor.     After  dilating  at  length  upon  th^ 
^•timation  in  which  teachers  are  held,  the  gentleman  found  ther 
tor  it  in  the  indolence  and  lack  of  progress  among  the  members 
icofieaaion.     '* Teachers,*'  he  said,  *' stand  in  a  solid  phaUmz 


I  the  path  of  improvement.  Wealth  rules  the  world,  and  its 
Iden  prizes  are  uot  strewn  along  the  teacher's  way.  In  the  opinion 
maukind  there  is  but  one  scale  in  which  all  effort  is  weighed,  and 
It  is  the  scale  of  success."  He  closed  with  a  plea  for  industrial 
lining.  "The  question  is  not  now,  '  How  much  do  you  know?'  but 
Ifhat  can  you  do  *'  " 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  thert  seemed  to  be  a  general  desire 
discuss  the  thoughts  presented,  but  as  the  President  gave  no  oppor- 
Qity  to  do  so.  and  as  no  further  paper  was  ready  for  presentation  at 
B  time,  the  Association  adjounied  until  the  evening  session,  when 
rv.  Dr.  Jewell  spoke  on  the  "  Rights  of  Woman." 
After  a  humorous  introduction,  in  which  the  speaker  incidentally 
lid  a  glowing  tribute  to  teachers — ^recognizing  in  them  "  the  nobility 
the  land."  he  proceeded  to  enumerate  various  rights  which  belong 
aiienably  to  woman:— 

First,  a  right  to  life,  granted  to  man  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
ffldence;  and  with  this  right,  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  life  a  pteas- 
■e  and  a  success. 

Second,  a  right  to  be  as  beautiful  as  she  can,  provided  the  beauty 
devoted  to  the  highest  moral  uses.  Hepworth  Dixon  says:  ' '  Every 
oerican  housewife  is  an  artist."  Woman,  then,  naturally  has  a  right 
adjust  her  attire  so  as  to  be  most  attractive. 

Third,  "a  right  to  be  educated,  independently  of  any  concession  on 
:part  of  any  male  creature."     This  is  an  inherent  right. 

'■  Beauty  cannot  be  independent  of  moral  training.  Woman,  the 
tist,  is  in  her  legitimate  sphere  in  the  school-room.  It  is  a  farce  and 
falsehood  to  hud  a  well-proportioned  body  and  a  beautiful  face,  with- 
t  a  well -furnished  mind." 

Fourth,  a  right  to  demand  as  much  in  the  matter  of  morality  as 
an.  ■'  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  woman's  rights  are  inferior 
man's  in  the  matter  of  matrimony.  Standing  before  the  altar,  she 
IS  a  right  to  demand  as  much  purity  as  man." 

Fifth,  a  right  to  remain  unmarried  if  she  wishes,  and  be  an  old 
lid,  without  incurring  ridicule  or  scorn.  '  When  woman  sees  the 
portuuity  of  usefulness  she  has  a  right  to  choose  the  higher  altitude, 
d  to  walk  single  file  along  the  pathway." 

Sixth,  the  right  to  a  special  education  along  the  line  of  her  pur- 
its,  even  if  she  remain  at  home.  But  she  has  a  right  to  prepare  her- 
(  for  any  occupation,  aud.  being  so  prepared,  a  right  to  as  liberal  a 
tnpensatiou  in  any  profession  as  a  man. 
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Seventh,  the  right  to  wield  the  moral  scepter.  God  has  inteiM 
that  woman  should  lead  in  moral  questions.  As  an  assistance  to  ttlil 
she  should  have  the  ballot  granted  lier,  and  nothing  should  be  placed 
in  the  way  of  her  unfurling  "  a  standard  of  virtue  and  righteoasne; 
and  truth  that  shall  bring  to  the  worid  a  generation  pure  and  moral." 

The  speaker  closed  with  a  cordial  welcome  of  the  Association  I 
Pacific  Grove. 

State  Superintendent  Ira  G.  Hoitt  then  made  a  few  remarks,  and 
after  a  quartette  by  members  of  the  Association,  the  Committee  on  In- 
troduction proceeded  to  make  the  visitors  acquainted  with  each  otber^ 
and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  social  conversation,  tbe 
paper  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  which  roused  considerable  indignation  among 
audience,  being  the  chief  topic. 


SECOND    DAY. 


After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved, Mrs.  Balch  of  Oakland,  spoke  for  a  short  time  on  "Kindergar- 
ten Work."  She  said,  "'  We  do  not  understand  the  importance  of  the 
kindergarten.  Childhood  has  waited  long  to  be  understood, 
kindergarten  sjstem  unfolds  everj-  sense,  guides  every  faculty,  com< 
to  a  child  as  a  child  itself.  Character  does  not  come  by  chance, 
must  be  built  up.  The  wise  sculptor  carefully  molds  the  clay  while  it 
is  soft  and  plastic.  The  years  troni  three  to  six  in  the  life  of  children 
are  too  often  neglected  and  wasted.  The  lime  has  come  for  the  race  to 
rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  life.  This  can  only  be  done  by  beginning 
work  in  childhood.  Through  the  medium  of  our  charity  kiudergar- 
tens,  we  may  see  the  means  of  the  regeneration  of  society.  God 
holding  us  responsible  for  the  training  of  our  little  ones  to-day." 

Al  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  Mre.   Balch  invited  discussion^ 
saying  that  her  object  was  lo  have  a  free  expression  of  ideas  about  thC 
idergarten  in  relation  to  the  public  school  s\stem. 

P.  M.  Fisher,  Superintendent  of  Alameda  county,  said  that  in  hisi 
to  the  various  .schools  in  his  county,  he  had  discovered  quite  ft 

ibcr  of  children  who  had  entered  primarj'  schools  from  the  kinder- 
garten, and  on  questioning  the  teachers  as  to  how  they  compared  with 
the  other  scholars,  had  received  a  variety  of  answers  ;  the  majority  o4 
teachers,  however,  had  found  such  pupils  requiring  too  constant  care 
and  entertainment. 

Miss  Carrie  Hunt  of  San  Erancisco,  thought  one  reason  for  this 
was  that  primary  teachers  have  too  many  children  under  their  charge. 
In  the  kindergarten  the  number  is  much  smaller,  and  the  teacher  can 
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e  individual  attention  to  each  pupil  She  did  not  belie\'e  teachers 
were  in  a  solid  phalanx  across  the  path  of  progress,  and  felt  sur^  the 
differences,  if  any,  between  the  primary  schools  and  kindergartens 
rould  be  easily  adjusted.  She  suggested  the  sending  out  of  a  circular 
asking  the  teachers  of  the  receiving  classes  if  they  objected  to  taking 
children  from  kindergartens,  and  if  so,  why. 

Superintendent  McClymonds  of  Oakland,  thought  the  lack  of 
assimilation  arose  from  the  radical  difference  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion. In  the  public  schools  the  children  learn  theory;  in  the  kinder- 
garten, practice.  While  he  hoped  to  see  kindeigarten  principles  in  the 
pablic  schools,  he  doubled  the  feasibility  of  making  those  schools  a 
part  of  the  present  system. 

Several  others  took  part  in  the  discussion,  and  at  its  close  a  paper 

(JD '■  What  Shall  Teachers   Read?"  was  presented  by  Miss   Lilian  A. 

j      Hcward  of  Santa  Cruz,  Secretary  of  the  California  Teachers'  Reading 

Circle,  and  was  highly  applauded  by  those  who  heard  it. 
I  President  Clark  followed  with  some  remarks  on  the  small  number 

I  of  teachers  who  had  joined  the  Reading  Circle,  and  Superintendent 
Fisher  of  Alameda,  slated  that  in  his  county  many  literary  clubs  and 
trading  circles  of  older  growth  took  the  place  of  the  State  Circle. 

The  next  address  was  on  "  The  Superior  Value  of  Mathematics  as 
a  Study  in  our  Public  Schools,' '  by  J.  L.  Austin,  President  of  the  Pa- 
cific Methodist  College,  Santa  Rosa.  He  said  the  tendency  of  courses 
of  study  at  the  present  time  is  to  choose  such  branches  as  can  be  put 
into  practice  in  business  life.  Fifty  years  ago  men  sent  their  sons  lo 
kHooI  lo  be  educated,  not  to  acquire  information,  except  incidentally. 
Bullhe  multiplication  of  inventions  has  so  spurred  on  the  spirit  of  pro- 
gress that  a  shorter  road  is  now  desired.  Mathematics,  however,  has 
suffered  no  loss.  No  department  has  always  been  so  popular,  or  of  so 
much  benefit,  because  nothing  else  brings  such  mental  training  and 
practical  application  to  various  departments  of  life.  Neither  literature 
nor  languages, nor  philosophy,  furnishes  such  mental  discipline  asjpure 
mathematics.  Most  branches  of  study,  especially  the  scientific,  are 
dependent  on  mathematics  for  the  demonstration  of  principles.  Mathe- 
matical demonstrations  are  exact,  of  clear  conclusions,  satisfactory  and 
tuassailable. 

A  large  number  of  teachers  have  no  idea  of  the  value  of  mathe- 
matical study.  The  faithful  and  skillful  instructor  can  unerringly  trace 
the  footsteps  of  bis  predecessor  in  the  mistakes  or  excellencies  of  the 
rlass.  We  should  exact  entire  accuracy  in  results  and  train  the  child 
not  to  rely  on  texl-books  and  trust  to  the  teacher's  assistance. 
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In  arithmetic  we  do  not  find  enough  mathematics  for  business  pur 
poses ;  carpenters,  architects,  contractors  and  many  others  want  and 
use  continually  the  higher  branches.  The  need  of  the  public  school 
system  is  not  so  much  more  drill  as  a  more  extended  course,  disposing 
of  the  arithmetic  more  rapidly,  so  that  elementary  algebra  may  b^ 
placed  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  the  delivery  of  one  of  the 
finest  addresses  ever  delivered  before  the  Association,  on  the  **  Conser- 
vative Elements  in  American  Citizenship,'*  by  Hamilton  Wallace  of 
Tulare.  The  gentleman  was  interrupted  throughout  the  speech  by 
bursts  of  applause,  and  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention.  [This 
paper  will  appear  in  full  in  a  later  number  of  the  Journal. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Berwick  of  Monterey,  followed  with  a  few  minutes*  talk  on 
behalf  of  the  Arbitration  Society,  asking  the  teachers,  in  their  instruc- 
tion to  endeavor  to  further  the  work  of  the  Society.  Among  other 
things  he  said  :     "  We  look  for  Utopia  in  our  school  houses.*' 

Some  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Scientific  Temperance  Instruc- 
tion then  took  place.  State  Superintendent  Hoitt  said  that  he  thought 
the  subject  was  being  very  generally  taught,  but  a  printed  report  was 
to  be  returned  from  each  teacher,  with  certain  questions  answered,  and 
he  could  not  tell  definitely  what  was  being  done  in  the  State  until  he 
received  the  statistics. 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Johnston  of  Oakland,  President  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U., 
said  that  there  was  only  one  calling  she  would  place  above  that  of  the 
teacher — the  minister  of  the  Gospel.  * '  In  this  wine-growing  State  it 
is  a  special  duty  to  teach  the  children  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol  upon 
the  system.'*  By  request,  she  mentioned  several  chemical  experiments 
which  she  performed  before  her  classes,  and,  also,  told  how  arithmetic 
might  be  made  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  instruction.  She  stated  that 
California  has  the  best  law  in  respect  to  temperance  teaching  of  any 
except  one  recently  adopted  in  Louisana;  and  that  over  12,000,000 
children  of  the  United  States  are  now  receiving  scientific  temperance 
instruction. 

In  response  to  a  question,  she  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
manufacture  and  constituents  of  cigarettes;  and  said  that  in  canvass- 
ing Broadway  in  Oakland,  from  Seventh  street  to  Fourteenth  street, 
she  only  found  two  dealers  in  tobacco  who  refused  to  sign  a  petition  to 
the  City  Council  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  cigarettes.  One  dealer  said 
his  sales  were  over  320,000  per  month,  some  to  children  of  four  years 
of  age. 
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A  teacher  stated  the  extreme  difficulty  of  tt-achiiig  temperance 
when  the  School  Trustee,  on  whom  her  position  depends,  is  a  saloon- 
keeper, and  suggested  incorporating  a  section  in  the  School  Law  mak- 
ing a  liquor-seller  ineligible  to  such  an  office. 

Slate  Superintendent  Hoitt  replied  that  the  two  occupations  ought 
never  to  be  combined,  but  doubted  the  feasibility  of  such  an  amend- 
ment to  the  School  Law. 

There  being  no  further  business  to  come  before  the  meeting  it 
uljoumed  until  the  evening  session,  reassembling  at  -j-.^o  to  hear  State 
Snperintendent  Ira  G.  Hoitt  on  "  The  New  Education."  The  princi- 
pal points  of  his  speech  were  as  follows : 

There  is  no  definite  opinion  as  to  what  the  "  New  Education" 
really  is;  each  belie\'es  it  to  Ije  his  own  specialty.  The  change  must 
be >  gradual  one.  The  time  has  not  come,  and  never  will,  when  we 
can  say  the  old  ha.s  pas,sed  away  and  the  new  ha-s  taken  its  place. 

Previous  to  the  times  of  Galileo  and  Bacon,  men  never  deduced 
general  rules  from  special  instances.  The  great  object  of  science  is  to 
ionn  the  souls  and  not  to  educate  the  hands.  Bacon  pointed  out  hith- 
erto unknown  roads;  meu  were  to  deduce  general  laws  by  inductive 
reasoning.  Since  then  ha.s  been  developed  a  spirit  of  free,  active  in- 
quirj'  which  has  worked  a  change  in  education.  Things  are  studied 
ralher  than  words.  Education  tends  to  the  practical,  rather  than  to 
lie  .scientific. 

The  old  theory  still  posse.s.ses  much  that  has  stood  the  test  foryears. 
The  new  education  is  nothing  more  than  the  old,  corrected  and  applied 
in  a  coiomou-sense  way.  Ours  is  an  age  of  discovery  and  application 
of  art  lo  scientific  principles.  The  natural  forces  are  subjected  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  human  will. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  uot  poor;  we  lack  only  an  improved  humanity 
—die  development  of  noble  men  and  women.  The  true  teacher  must 
realize  that  the  education  of  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects of  the  age. 

'The  first  year's  instruction  should  be  based  on  kindergarten  prin- 
dples;  the  teacher  should  understand  the  methods  of  developing  and 
unfolding  the  child's  mind.  As  perceptive  touch  comes  first  of  all  the 
wnses  into  action,  it  should  he  trained  first.  No  system  is  complete. 
however,  which  does  not  educate  the  whole  child. 

The  public  schools  of  California  were  never  in  so  good  a  condition 
Wthey  are  to-day;  the  teachers  ne^■er  showed  a  greater  desire  for  pro- 
pess;  the  public  were  never  more  willing  to  make  appropriations  for 
school  purposes. 
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At  tlie  conclusion  of  the  addesr^,  Superiiitendeat  Hoitt  stated  t 
only  one  school  had  sent  in  a  claim  for  the  prize  awarded  to  the  t 
decorated  school  room  by  Prof.  Albert  S.  Cook,  so  he  could  not  n 
a  report  on  school  room  decoratiou;  but  as  he  had  received,  since  1 
beginning  of  the  session  other  reports,  he  could  not  justly  award  I 
prize  without  investigating  all  the  claims  and  so  should  defer  his  < 
,CtsioQ  until  January. 

As  Dr.  Slrattou  of  Mill's  College,  was  not  present  to  deliver  the^ 
ind  address  of  the  evening,  the  Hon.  William  Jackson  Armstrong  I 
Wiishington,  D.IC  consented  to  take  his  place,  and  delivered  a 
and  interesting  lecture  on  "  Castelar,  the  Republican  Orator  of  Spain.' 
He  l>egan  by  saying,  ' '  Twenty  years  ago,  the   name  of  Emilio  Casts 
lar  first  came  into  prominence.     Spain  is  the  Nazareth  of  nations;  twi 
handred  years  ago  her  light  went  out  like  a  vanishing  star — a  spectade 
of  unparalleled  civil  pathos." 

After  thoroughly  dissecting  the  character  of  Queen  Isabella  in  its 
ital,  moral  and  social  aspects,  the  speaker  went  on  to  say  that  at 
time,  when  Spain  was  groaning  under  the  Bourbon  yoke,  Castelar 
a  young  student,  but  at  a  political  gathering  he  made  a  speed 
which  ran  like  a  touch  of  fire  among  his  hearers,  and  the  next  day  on 
hundred  tliousand  copies  were  poured  through  the  villages  of  Spain, 

His  mother  was  a  woman  of  unusual  culture — noble  and  enlight 
ened.  Left  a  widow  when  Castelar  was  a  child,  she  devoted  herself  to 
his  education,  which  progressed  with  remarkable  rapidity,  aided,  oo 
doubt,  by  a  fine  library  which  had  been  a  legacy  from  his  lather.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  complete  his  education  at  theschooUt 
of  Madrid,  but  after  his  first  speech,  at  twenty,  he  was  no  longer  a 
school  boy.  When  he  graduated,  the  University  of  Madrid  hastenect 
to  secure  his  services  and  the  chair  of  Critical  and  Philosophical  Hia 
tory  was  given  him.  He  continued,  however,  as  a  political  teacher, 
also;  advocating  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  dissolution  of  Chart 
and  State,  universal  political  freedom  and  free  education.  He  attacked 
the  power  of  the  Bourbons  in  Spain,  not  only  as  an  orator,  but  as  i 
literary  chief  and  a  most  brilliant  journalist,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty 
he  had  become  a  dreaded  force  against  the  stability  of  the  throne. 

Losing  his  position  on  account  of  a  political  article,  he  was  arrested! 
on  the  charge  of  inciting  an  uprising  of  soldiers,  imprisoned  and  coxtA 
demned  to  death.  He  escaped  and  went  to  France  and  Italy,  support- 
ing himself  by  his  pen. 

Two  years  later,  the  Bourbons  being  overthrown,  and  Isabella  i 
turn  fleeing  to  France.  Castelar  returned  to  his  country — almost  witll 
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the  triumph  of  a  Roman  conqueror — his  journey  one  continued  ova- 
tion.  "  That  first  hour  of  Spain's  redemption  had  touched  her  skies 
to  double  brightness."  Cities  vied  with  each  other  to  secure  Castelar 
u  a  Representative.  He  chose  Saragossa,  and  with  his  friends  be- 
lieved a  Repubhc  could  be  firmly  established. 

But  it  was  not  to  be;  the  crown  of  Spain  was,  at  length,  offered 
to  se\-en  rulers  successively,  and  several  times  refused,  when  it  was 
finally  given  to  Amadeus  II,  son  of  Victor  Emanuel.  In  this  govem- 
mcDt,  Castelar  was  offered  a  porfolio,  but  refused  to  take  it,  and  went 
OD  a  tour  of  Europe.  While  traveling  he  was  given  a  reception  in 
Italy  by  her  statesman  "come  together  to  do  honor  to  the  greatest  liv- 
ing Spaniard." 

"  He  returned  to  Spain  to  find  the  Bourbon  on  the  throne,  with 
his  back  to  the  future  and  his  face  to  the  middle  ages,  and  Castelar 
illied  himself  with  the  Chief  of  the  Monaichists  that  he  might  obtain 
from  the  Monarchy  such  concessions  as  were  possible  for  his  country. 

The  novelty  of  Republicanism  had  liberated  all  the  lawless  ele- 
ments, and  no  human  genius  could  have  .saved  the  Republic;  but  Spain 
had  embraced  her  Ideal,  and  the  ferment  remained  in  her  blood.  The 
Monarchy  is  but  the  adjournment  of  the  Republic. 

Castelar  has  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  pride  and  greatness 
of  his  native  land.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Cervantes  turned  his 
jword  into  a  pen;  in  the  nineteenth,  Castelar  turned  bis  pen  into  a 
sword  to  hew  down  the  enemies  of  his  native  land.  He  is  the  beait 
ideal  of  orators,  adding  to  the  varied  gifts  of  the  noted  speakers  of 
France  and  Germany  and  England,  a  fascination  peculiarly  his  own. 
Id  him,  the  riches  of  knowledge  are  not  used  for  adornment,  but  are 
woven  into  the  woof  and  web  of  his  speech,  which  comes  pouring  out 
in  >n  inexhaustible  flow  of  eloquence.  From  Rome.  Egypt,  Assyria, 
he  plucks  his  figures  and  examples  as  if  tho.se  nations  were  peoples  of 
to-day.  Hiseloquence  has  been  familiartoSpain  for  twenty-five  years, 
yttstill  it  is  considered  an  event  when  be  speaks.  One  must  hear  him 
to  realize  that  the  human  voice,  without  music,  can  so  nearly  approach 

Eloquence  is  the  child  of  Revolution,  and  Castelar's  is  tuned  to 
that  absolute  spirit  of  liberty  which  is  not  Celtic,  but  Saxon;  it  is  lite 
ispeeding  river  in  its  fluency  of  expres.sion  and  almost  limitless  in  the 
riches  of  his  intellectual  resources.  It  stands  that  crucial  test  of  all 
true  oratory — the  cold  test  of  the  type. 

With  him  will  die  the  art  of  word  painting  which  no  living  man 
ttn  restore." 
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On  accounl  of  the  absence  of  some  of  the  speakers  anuouuced  t 
the  day's  program,  it  was  decided  to  spend  the  morning  in  visitii 
some  of  the  numerous  places  of  interest  around  Monterey  and  to  hoM 
only  an  afternoon  and  an  evening  session,  and  the  Association  was  called 
to  order,  therefore,  at  1:30.  when,  after  the  reading  and  approval  < 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  the  teachers  listened  to  a  brigbl 
and  practical  paper  by  A.  B.  Coffey,  of  Sutter  City,  on  "Three  Utt 
known  quantities."  "These,"  the  speaker  said,  were  "'the  fireside 
the  school  room  and  the  corner  goods-box.  Not  unknown  to  ( 
anxious  parent  at  home;  not  unknown  to  you,  dear  fellow -teachers; 
not  unknown  to  the  uncouth  hoodlum  on  the  street;  but  unknown  t 
the  one  most  vitally  interested— the  child  who  is  to  solve  the  problra 
of  life  by  the  aids  of  such  lights  as  may  shine  across  his  pathway." 

Following  this  came  a  well-received  paper  by  Mrs.  F.  M.  Paglt 
of  Oakland,  entitled,  "To  What  End  Should  History  be  Taught?" 
after  which  Dr,  Cornwall  of  San  Francisco,  gave  a  very  sensible  talk 
on  "  Physical  \'s.  Mental  Culture."  and  the  Association  adjourned  mt 
til  the  evening  .session. 

Acting  President  D.  C.  Clark  of  Santa  Cru^t.  gave  the  openinj 
address  of  the  evening,  saying  that  our  State  is  annually  spending  in 
mense  sums  in  support  of  our  public  schools,  and  all  thiogsin  natural  ani 
civil  surroundings  are  so  fin-orable  that  California  schools  should  b 
the  best  in  the  United  States. 

In  order  that  they  may  be  so,  a  healthier  public  sentiment  shotiU 
be  created  toward  them.  Parental  visits  should  not  be  for  the  purj 
of  criticism  alone,  and  teachers  should  make  themselves  able  to  demand 
the  respect  of  the  people.  The  histor>'  of  education  indicates  certall 
lines  along  which  progress  has  been  made.  Practical  education  do< 
not  mean  a  preparation  for  a  specific  trade.  The  student  must  by  geii' 
eral  education  be  taught  to  thoroughly  master  himself.  Courses  < 
study  must  contain  the  elements  of  industry,  morality  and  cidzensblp. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Babcock  of  San  Francisco,  introduced  t 
next  speaker.  Prof.  Wm.  Car>'  Jones  of  the  University  of  Califomis^ 
who  gave  a  scholarly  paper  on  "  The  Unity  of  Education."  stating 
that  education  is  one,  and  rests  on  the  fewest  and  simplest  principleaj 
whether  in  elementary  school.  High  School  or  University.  The  right 
arrangement  is  so  that  the  education  of  the  school  and  University  may 
be  unified,  otherwise  there  can  be  no  educating  Up  to  true  manhooda 
All  teaching  should  be  sanctified  by  a  common  ideal  and  lead  to  a  com- 
mon goal. 
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In  the  first  place,  each  one  sliouM  know  what  the  cadii^.  Ifeiicli 
em*  conceive  a  conscious  purpose  of  his  teaching,  the  way  to  this 
wciald  be  followed  with  precision  and  pleasure. 

In  the  kindergarten  the  purpose  should  he  rormation  of  chnrucler 
16^  truly  as  in  the  University.  The  aliment  in  all  cases  is  similar  in 
the  teacher  should  stimulate  the  hungry  souls  to  demand  flirtlier 
ig,  and  to  know  what  food  he  has  had.  Make  the  youth  a»  mcii- 
strong  and  as  morally  exacting  as  his  youlli  will  permit.  Com- 
says  education  is  "  to  train  generally  all  who  arc  horn  men  to 
things  human." 
The  education  of  the  intellectual  canuot  differ  Irora  the  education 
of  the  moral  character — the  two  things  are  closely  interwoven.  The 
intellect ually  cultured  man  is  the  morally  cultured  man.  Supplying 
the  proper  nutriment  at  the  proper  time,  and  continuing  until  the  food 
iiihaoged  into  proper  muscle,  is  e.'s.-iential. 

The  elementary  school  should  train  the  boy  from  Ihc  age  of  nix 
toshatof  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  so  that,  at  the  time  he  i*h«U  leKVC 
the  school,  he  will  be  brought  lo  such  a  pitch  of  morality  and  wisdom 
Ibat  he  may  be  self-su.staining  in  life  or  school  when  ready  for  the  M^ 
■jodary  education. 

This  secondary  education  takes  the  place  of  the  old  character- 
ianning  college.  A  youth  so  taught  is  ready  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
for  any  demand  which  may  be  made  upon  his  educated  iiitclligcnrc. 

Self-discipline  is  the  end  of  all  leaching  and  if  the  Univernlty  full 
mibis.  it  is  attributable  to  wrong  secondary  training.  Unity  prcvaila 
inly  where  each  school  holds  its  own  place  in  the  educational  plan— «tt 
nrganism  where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  btood  through  the  vejna 
and  arteries. 

In  the  raiversit>-  we  look  for  the  contpletioD  of  the  plan  livKUtt  III 
iIk  primarj-  scfaooK  Tbe  teacher  sboald  aim  "to  dlactpline  wlUl 
RVCR  nRetneas,  that  tbe  youth  ouy  merit  hi*  indcfiefidcnce." 

POCSTH    l)AV. 

Afier  the  appnnral  of  tbe  minttto,  Uim  Hunt  of  San  HnndilDO 
Hi{^  Sciwol,  read  the  paper  of  Mrs.  Oara  A.  Bttrrof  tj»  Angglta,  OH 
-faaaty  Work."  Aonoog  other  thing*.  »bc  anul.  "TIw  priantt«)n»- 
ta  of  cdoca^oB  is  as  oU  as  creation.  After  tu  iJeewlanoe,  Mca  WfU) 
m  torn  called  wfamcra  aie  enearonsc  to  brisK  H  hoA  Ut  iu  oHfffMl 
rtak. 

She  cairtifd  teaebcn  aoC  to  be  loo  coMcicatiow  in  lti«  a^U*- 
H'-n ofiduLiti—iI  prTTipIri     nmt  hJcbly-pniMd aduob  ><vlf^  ttm* 
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hiiies.  The  primary  and  the  kindergarten  teachers  should  me 
as  allies  and  not  antagonists. 

Next  followed  a  paper  on  "The  Influence  of  Public  Schools  < 
Good  Citizenship."  by  H.  Weinstock  of  Sacramento.  This  was  rei 
by  Madison  Babcock,  who  stated  as  an  introduction  that  he  was  not 
be  considered  as  endorsing  all  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  autlia 

Among  the  other  admirable  thoughts  the  paper  contained, 
Weinstock  said:  '"When  one  says  he  has  done  attending  politic 
meetings,  he  says  he  has  no  more  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  country, 
While  uo  nation  asks  less,  or  pays  more  for  public  service,  we  do  i 
find  in  public  life  meu  chosen  for  their  merits  ;  nor  is  it  true  that  sti 
and  municipal  affairs  are  administered  with  the  same  economy  as  p 
vate  enterprise.  This  arises  from  a  failure  in  our  best  citizenshi 
Schools  should  teach  that  the  omission  of  a  political  duty  is  as  serioi 
as  the  commission  of  a  political  wrong.  "  A  school  that  sends  forth 
bright  scholar,  but  a  poor  citizen  has  failed  to  secure  the  interests 
free  government." 

"  Our  Work  as  it  Should  Be"  was  the  title  of  avery  sensible  at 
practical  address  by  Job  Wood.  Jr.,  Superintendentof  Monterey  count 
which  was  characterized  by  the  sturdy  ability  to  deal  with  diScultii 
that  has  been  shown  by  this  gentlemen  throughout  the  f 
will  appear  in  the  JotiRNAL  at  another  time. 

The  address  abounded  in  useful  suggestions,  and  was  frequent! 
applauded. 

A  discussion  by  County  Superintendents  followed,  opened  by 
W.  Linscott  of  Santa  Cruz.  He  said  there  was  no  grander  class  < 
the  face  of  the  earth  than  the  noble  men  and  woman  who  are  doing  tl 
teacher's  work  to-day.  He  pres.sed  the  necessitj'  of  acquaintance  wil 
the  School  Law,  the  duty  of  teaching  good  citizenship,  and  the  float 
ing  of  an  American  flag  over  every  school  house. 

Superintendent  P.  M.  Fisher  of  Alameda  county  followed,  payio 
a  glowing  tribute  to  the  members  of  the  profession,  and  defending  thei 
most  eloquently  from  the  charge  of  indolence  and  un progress! venesa 
made  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  San  Francisco.  His  remarks,  which  wi 
both  witty  aud  eloquent,  were  highly  appreciated  by  those  who  li 
heard  the  paper  he  referred  to. 

Superintendents  Job  Wood,  Jr.,  Madison  Babcock  and  others  fol 
lowed,  while  the  lateness  of  the  hour  compelled  the  President  to  c 
for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  was  as  follows 

Resolved,  First — That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  dtie  I 
fe  various  railroad  and  steamboat  lines  for  reduced  rates. 
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To  the  managers  of  the  Pacific  Grove  for  the  use  of  the  beautiful  and 
ifxiious  chapel  as  a  place  of  meeting.     Third — To  the  First  Vice- 
President  of  this  session.  Mr.  I).  C.  Clark  of  Santa  Cruz,  for  bis  intel- 
it  zeal  in  securing  speakers  and  his  impartiality  and  courtesy  in 
Fourth— To  the  Secretaries,  Miss  S.  C.  Jones  and  Miss  M. 
)wley.  who  kindly  and  ably  performed  the  duties  of  their  ofiRce 
absence  of  the  Secretarj-- elect.     Fifth— To  all  those  who  answer- 
their  names  on  the  program  and  to  the  volunteers  who  contributed 
n  our  entertainment  and  instruction. 

Resolved,  That  in  recognition  of  the  interest  of  this  Association 
manifested  in  kindergarten  work,  the  chair  shall  appoint  a  committee 
of  five,  consisting  of  Superintendents  of  cities  and  counties  where  kin- 
dergartens are  found;  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to 
iswrtain  by  such  means  as  will  be  most  efficient,  the  experience  of 
their  teachers  with  kindergarten  pupils  entering  the  primary  grades  of 
the  public  school,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  report  the  result 
it  the  next  regular  winter  session  in  Los  Angeles. 

Rfsi}lved,  That  special  attention  of  Superiutendents  and  teachers 
be  called  to  the  importance  of  the  seating  of  pupils  and  the  lighting  of 
Jciiwl  rooms  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  physical  comfort  and  the 
preser\-ation  of  physical  deformity;  that  because  of  the  influence  of  a 
Ueltof  physical  training  iqjon  mental  power,  we  favor  in  school  such 
a  program,  aud  out.  such  recreations  or  pursuits,  as  will  tend  to  develop 
tbe  whole  being,  producing  a  sound  body  as  the  temple  for  a  sound 
mind. 

Resolved.  That  tUis  Association  emphasize  previous  declarations 
in  favor  of  the  inculcation  of  a  sound  morality  in  the  public  schools; 
Ihat  we  are  convinced  that  this  sound  morality  can  best  flow  from  a 
temperate  life.  We  therefore  hail  with  satisfaction  tbe  legislation  of 
tbeState  that  calls  for  scientific  temperance  instruction,  that  we  pledge. 
Kfer  as  lies  in  onr  power,  a  faithful  aud  wise  performance  of  our  dut>- 
io  this  direction. 

Resolved,  That  we  feel  that  the  summer  sessions  of  this  Associa- 
'ion  can  be  made  a  success;  that  the  program  should  be  short,  and  that 
"me  should  be  but  one  session  a  day,  affording  opportunity  for  entire 
''St  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  uatural  attractions  of  forest,  beach  and 
*a  that  such  a  resort  as  Pacific  Grove  affords;  and  that  we  heartily 
fevor  a  summer  session  to  be  held  at  this  place  in  1890. 

Resolved.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  tendered 
t^  Mr.  Job  Wood,  Jr.,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Monterey 
founly.  for  his  punctual  and  regular  attendance  at  these  sessions;  for 
"ifonnation  given  by  him  relating  to  the  accommodation  of  this  Grove 
*lid  the  delightful  places  of  resort  in  its  vicinity;  and  for  valuable 
mfonnation  given  the  officers,  that  the  session  might  be  a  success. 

Resolved.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  hereby  extended 
V)  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  San  Jose   Times,  Oakland  tribune  and 
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Enquirer  and  Pacific  Educational  Journal  for  their  able  reporC^ 

Signed,  P.  M.  Fisher, 

Job  Wood,  Jr., 

J-  W.  LiNSCOTT. 

There  being  a  small  surplus  in  the  treasury,  $5  apiece  was  vote>^ 
to  each  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries,  who.  had  been  unfailing  in  thei^ 
labor  and  attendance  at  the  sessions. 

The  Association  voted  to  recommend  P.  M.  Fisher,  Superintend:-" 
ent  of  Alameda  county,  as  the  President  oi  the  next  summer  sessiQa, 
and  after  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Babcock,  to  avoid  invidious  distinc- 
tions, that  all  the  papers  presented  before  the  Association  be  iumished  tot. 
the  Educational  Journal,  to  let  the  editor  select  such  as  he  dcsii 
to  publish,  was  carried,  the  Association  finally  adjourned. 

While  the  absence  of  many  was  much  disappointment  to  th< 
who  had  worked  hard  to  get  up  the  program,  still  had  they  all 
present  it  would  almost  have  been  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  The/ 
papers  presented  were  all  bright,  able,  and  out  of  the  usual  stereotyped'^ 
style  of  Institute  addresses,  in  a  very  marked  degree.  With  but  one  I 
exception,  they  indicated  a  healthy  professional  pride;  but,  perhapfl^  ' 
the  most  noticeable  feature  was  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  value  of  \ 
good  citizenship  and  the  intense  patriotism  which  was  a  promineat  \ 
characteristic  of  the  majority  of  the  papers. 
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Our  young  workers  should  remember  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  most  successful  and  illustrious  men  whom  this  country  has  pro- 
duced, were  not  college-educated  men,  and  some  of  them  did  not  even^ 
have  the  advantages  of  a  common-school  education.  Ten  of  the 
twenty-three  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  Monroe,  - 
Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Taylor,  Fillmore,  Lincoln,  Johnson,  Grant  and 
Cleveland;  two  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  great  John  Marshall  and  John  Rutledge;  ten  of  the 
Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania;  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Patrick  Henry,  Henry  Clay,  Washington  Irving,  John  Greenlcaf  1 
Whittier,  Horace  Greeley,  Thurlow  Weed,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  John 
Sherman,  Allen  G.  Thurman  and  hundreds  of  others,  whose  names  are 
part  of  the  history  of  this  country,  had  none  of  the  opportunities  which 
you  are  enjoying.  And  probably  not  one  in  ten  of  the  self-made  mil* 
lionaires  of  this  country,  the  bank  presidents,  the  merchant  princes, 
the  railroad  kings,  the  great  financiers,  or  the  responsible  editors  of  our 
^reat  newspapers,  ever  were  inside  of  the  doors  of  a  college. 


EDUCATIONAL  PROC.RESS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  condition  of  the  finances  in  SotitE^ 
era  comniunities  has  not  warranted  the  expenditures  for  educational 
pinjioses  that  have  been  the  rule  in  other  sections  of  the  countrj-.  and, 
fortius  reason  if  for  no  other,  the  progress  made  in  eliminating  illiter- 
acy since  the  last  census  has  probably  been  slower  than  in  most  other 
localities;  but  there  is  no  denying  that  good  progress  has  been  made, 
*Bdver>-  gratifying  progress  at  that.  The  public  schools  in  all  the 
-Sonlhem  States  have  been  improved  and  the  system  extended,  while 
lliere  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  attendance  of  educa- 
'We  children.  This  progress  has  not  been  confined  solely  to  the  schools 
W  the  larger  communities,  but  has  extended  to  the  country  schools. 
iVhile  at  the  date  of  the  last  census  the  school  term  in  most  of  the 
,Riral  districts  was  restricted  to  a  couple  of  mouths  at  most,  it  now  ex- 
Imds  in  nearly  all  sections  through  a  sufficient  scholastic  session. 

While  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  the  public  educational 
•fStem.  there  is  noticeable  even  more  gratifying  progress  in  the  matter 
of  private  educational  establishments.  Our  colleges,  academies,  and 
.universities  have  not  only  increased  in  numbers  and  in  the  attendance 
i«f  pupils,  but  show  also  a  gratifying  improvement  in  the  standard  of 

In  the  matter  of  educating  the  colored  people  the  most  gratifying 
p^ress  has  also  been  made.  This  is  easily  seen  in  the  vast  increase 
in  the  number  of  schools  devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  of  the 
trfored  youth,  and  in  the  very  large  attendance  of  pupils  at  these  in- 
Situtions. 

All  these  indications,  although  they  do  not  afford  as  definite  sta- 
Ot&al  information  as  official  investigation  during  the  coming  year  will 
.^lop.  nevertheless  sufficiently  show  that  very  commendable  progress 
■■Uljeen  made  in  the  Southern  States  towards  reducing  the  very  high 
t^Kntage  of  illiteracy  that  prevailed  in  this  .section  at  tlie  date  of  the 
■St  census. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 


A  BICYCLE  engine  has  been  tested  at  Portland,  Maine,  and  experts 
■bo have  seen  it  indorse  the  inventor's  claim  that  it  will  revolutionize 
'^hottd  travel.  It  is  described  as  "simply  a  bicycle  runningon  smooth 
'W and  pushed  by  steam."  From  500  to  600  revolutions  or  turns, 
f^oivalent  to  150  miles  per  hour,  are  its  piston  speed  and  valve  action. 
I'isexpected  to  take  four  cars,  each  seating  eighty-eight  passengers, 
100  miles  per  hour  if  necessary. — Outing. 
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5tat^  Offieial  Department 

August,  1889. 


Ira.  G.  Hoitt,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editob. 


TRUSTEES*    ELECTION   DAY. 

Q. — Is  the  day  of  election  for  Trustees  a  legal  holiday  ? 

A, — It  is  not;  but  a  teacher  should  receive  pay  for  the  day. 
Whether  an  extra  day  should  be  taught,  to  make  up  the  time  lost, 
rests  with  the  Trustees. 


LAPSED   DISTRICTS. 

Q. — If  the  attendance  in  a  district  averages  five  or  less  for  three 
months,  does  the  district  lapse  ? 

A. — The  intent  of  the  law  is,  that,  in  order  to  lapse,  a   district 

must  have  ah  average  of  five  or  less,  each  month,  for  three  consecutive 

months.     The  average  must  not  be  taken  for  the  entire  three  months 

together. 


RENEWAL  OF  CERTIFICATE. 

Q, — A  certificate  granted  four  years  ago  to  a  person  under  1 8  years  of 
age  is  now  presented  for  renewal.  Has  the  Board  a  right  to  renew  such 
certificate  ? 

A, — The  certificate  granted  to  a  person  before  he  or  she  is  of  the 

age  of  1 8  years,  is  altogether  illegal.    Section  1704  of  our  School  Law, 

is  specific  and  there  should  be  no  evasion  of  its  requirements.     The 

certificate  referred  to  is  illegal  and  the  Board  has  no  right  to  renew  it, 

or  graiit  thereon  any  other  certificate. 


TRAVELING  EXPENSES. 

The  Attorney  General  has,  since  the  last  session  of  the  leg- 
islature, given  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  provision  for  the  payment  of  the 
traveling  expenses  of  a  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  is  not  pro- 
viding an  increase  of  compensation,  but  a  re-imbursement  for  moneys 
paid  out.  He  says  that  Section  2 1 1  of  the  County  Government  Act, 
and  Section  1552  of  the  Political  Code,  are  to  be  construed  together, 
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that  there  is  no  conflict  between  Section  1552  of  Political  Code,  as 
amended,  and  Sectiou  Jiiofthe  County  Government  Act,  as  amended. 

rNEXPEXDBD    BALANCE. 

Q. — When  an  eight  months'  school  has  been  maintained,  can  a 
part  of  the  unexpended  balance  be  used  in  purchasing  a  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionar>'  and  stand  ? 

.'i . — It  is  my  opinion  that  if  a  school  has  no  dictionary,  the  Tru: 
tets  not  only  have  a  right  to  purchase  one,  but  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
do  so.      A  dictionark'  is  part  of  the  necessary  furnishing  of  a  school. 

ATTENDANCE    ON    LKGAL   HOLIDAYS. 

Q. — On  legal  holidays,  shall  we  count  no  school  and  no  attend- 
ance, or  shall  we  count  school  in  session  and  attendance  for  alt  who 
were  present  the  previous  day  ? 

Q. — Holidays  should  not  be  counted  in  the  month.  If.  duriog  the 
month  of  April  you  had  one  holiday,  your  month  would  consist  of  19 
school  days  and  report  should  be  made  accordingly. 

PAYMENT   FOR    COUNTY   CERTIFICATES. 

Q. — Should  the  fee  of  $2  be  exacted  from  those  applicants  who 
desire  certificates  issued  on  Life,  or  Kducational  Diplomas,  or  other 
accepted  credentials  ? 

A. — W// applicants  for  certificates,  other  than  temporary,  should 
pay  the  fee.  Under  our  amended  law,  one-half  of  this  money  goes  for 
the  purchase  of  books  by  the  County  Superintendent,  for  a  teachers' 
library  (which,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  kept  in  the  Supeiintend- 
ent's  office  and  be  under  his  control),  and  the  other  half  helps  to  form  the 
County  Institute  fund.  The  Comimlte  ou  Education,  when  discussing 
this  amendment,  concluded  that  everj-  applicant  for  a  certificate  ought 
to  be  willing  to  pay  the  money,  iii  consideration  of  the  worthy  pur- 
poses to  wbich  it  was  to  be  applied. 

TEMPORARY   CERTIFICATES. 

Q. — Can  a  temporary  certificate  legally  be  issued  on  a  County 
certificate  of  any  Kastem  State  ? 

A. — No.     Our  law  recognizes  no  such  certificates. 


^ 


MEMBERSHIP   ON    COUNTY    BOARD. 


Q, — Can  a  person  who  has  not  resided  in  the  State  fora  j 
office  in  the  Board  ? 
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A, — Section  841  of  our  Political  Code  explicitly  denies  the  pr 
lege  of  holding  any  civil  office  to  any  one  not  a  citizen  of  the  Sti 
and  a  year's  residence  is  necessary  to  acquire  citizenship. 

PAY   AS   ELECTION   OFFICER. 

Q, — Should  a  man  be  paid  from  the  school  fund  for  acting  as  e 
tion  officer  ? 

A. — There  is  no  provision  in  our  law  for  any  such  expense. 

CENSUS  CHILDREN. 

Q. — Some  Census  Marshals  persist  in  considering  children  i 
years  old,  after  they  have  passed  the  age  of  four,  and  also  in  consic 
ing  children  as  seventeen  years  old  until  they  are  eighteen.  Is  it  le 
to  enrol  such  children  in  the  census  returns? 

A. — They  should  have  arrived  at  the  /u//  age  of  five  years  bef 

being  enrolled,  and  they  should  be  dropped  from  census  returns  if  tl 

are  even  oti^  day  more  than  17. 


INSTITUTES   FOR  TEACHERS  OF  JOINT   DISTRICTS. 

Q, — In  which  county  should  a  teacher  of  a  joint  district  atte 
Institute  ? 

A, — Generally  in  the  county  furnishing  the  greater  number 

pupils.     But  in  special  cases,  the  two  Superintendents  can  form  su( 

arrangement  as  they  please  for  the  accommodation  of  the  teacher.    Bi 

it  should  be  well  understood  betw^een  them,  which  Institute  the  teadw 

is  to  attend. 

To  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  of  California : — I  beg  t 
suggest  that  in  preparing  your  program  for  your  next  County  Insti 
tute,  you  have  one  da}^  which  shall  be  designated  as  *'  School  Officers 
Day,'*  when  shall  be  discussed,  **  The  Relation  of  School  Officers  aii( 
the  People  to  the  Schools,''  and  all  School  Trustees  and  other  schoo 
officers  in  the  county,  as  well  as  the  parents,  shall  be  invited  to  atteii( 
and  participate.  In  this  way,  the  people  and  the  schools  may  b( 
brought  into  closer  and  more  harmonious  relations. 

Ira.  G.  Hoitt,  Supt.  Pub.  Ins. 


OREGON. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  attend  the  session  of  the  Oi^ 
gon  State  jTeachers'  Association,  held  at  Salem,  July  ist-3d,  and  vre 
Se\t  that  the  acquaintances  made,  the  uniform  action  gained  concern* 
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educatiotial  standing  of  our  sister  State,  and  the  pleasure  of 
trip,  well  repaid  us  for  the  time  devoted  to  it. 
We  found  at  the  meeting,  a  large  proportion  of  the  County  Super- 
intendents, a  number  of  the  Normal  School  teachers,  and  one  repre- 
Mntative  from  the  State  Agricultural  College,  besides  a  large  number 
o[  the  rank  and  file. 

Tlie  papers  read  had  been  carefully  prepared,  indicated  n  high 
owler  of  abilil)-,  and  what  was  greatly  to  be  commended,  invited  and 
received  discussion,  showing  an  alertness  of  thought  and  an  independ- 
ence of  opinion  that  argued  well  for  the  cbaracterof  school-room  work. 
The  subject  of  Corporal  Punishment  was  discussed  al  considerable 
length,  the  result  being  slightly  in  favor  of  it — when  used  with  discre- 
tion, as  a  last  resort. 

The  evening  lectures,  delivered  by  Col.  Copeland  of  Pennsylvania, 
Superintendent  Hoitt  of  California,  and  Capt.  Woodruff  of  Vancouver, 
were  largely  attended  and  well  received. 

Superintendent  McElroy  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  vigor- 
ous of  school  officers,  never  losing  an  opportunity  of  advancing  the 
interests  of  his  department  and  his  State. 

California  teachers  well  remember  the  unbounded  hospitality  that 
was  shown  at  the  Oregon  headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  last  summer.  Superintendent  McElroy 
and  thirt}'  of  his  teachers  also  attend  the  Nashville  meeting,  titklogaa 
exhibit,  and  in  every  way  showing  the  resources  and  progress  of  their 
■■Empire  of  the  North  West," 

With  the  appearance  of  the  country  we  were  greatly  plciued. 
Thrift  and  prosperity  and  the  stir  of  business  showed  all  along  the 
road;  and  by  the  way,  one  can  never  cease  to  wonder  at  the  marvelous 
skill  displayed  in  carrj'ing  a  railroad  over  those  Siskiyou  mountains. 
It  is  only  by  numerous  tunnels,  and  "doubles"  and  loopit.  that 
the  descent  is  made  from  the  Summit  into  the  Rogue  River  Valley. 
In  one  place,  /Ar«  sections  of  the  road-bed  appear,  one  directly  under 
the  other,  apparently  in  easy  climbing  distance. 

Altogether  the  ride  iiom  California  to  Oregon  was  charming.  Com- 
fortable cars,  good  meals  at  the  various  stopping  places,  fine  weather 
and  glorious  scenerj-.  lafl  nothing  more  to  be  desireil. 

The  Sacramento,  the  Rogue  River  and  the  Willamette  Valley* 
each,  in  turn,  presented  its  individual  points  of  interest  and  beauty, 
nuking  a  coctinuous  panorama  of  lovely  views,  brightened  here  and 

L there  by  those  grand  old  wfaite-robed  sentinels.  Mta.  Shasta,  Hood  and 
St  HeUns 
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■  f^ba  reaching  Portland,  if  one  will  take  a  trip  on  the  Upper  C 
,,  the  scenep.'  there  will  furnish  a  memon'  for  a  life  time. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  mere  words  cannot  convey  correct  impres-V 
fiions  of  the  beautiful  and  grand  in  Nature,  and  it  would  take  themostl 
facile  of  pens  to  give  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  a 
Upper  Columbia.  The  fantastic  shapes  of  the  rocks,  sometimes  appear- 
ing like  battlemented  castles,  sometimes  like  cathedrals  arched  and 
spired,  sometimes  like  lonely  monuments,  make  one  think  that  some 
where  in  the  heyday  of  the  world,  the  Titans  may  have  used  this  fa 
a  playground  and  worked  their  wayward  pleasure  with  these  giganlii 
stone  toys.  The  Oregouians  are  justly  proud  of  their  pines,  theif 
rivers,  their  mountains  and  the  energy,  which  has  brought  iheir  Stati 
forward  so  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years. 

Increase  of  population  and  business  has,  by  no  means,  been  < 
fined  to  California  during  this  time.     Portland  has  a  most  pro5p« 
and  progressive  appearance.      Her  school   buildings  are  all   fine,  sub 
stantial  structures,  and  her  High  School  is  as  handsome  as  any  in  t 
East, — far  surpassing  anything  else,  in  that  line,  on  the  Coast. 

In  many  respects  the  interests  of  California  and  Oregon  and  Wasli 
ington  are  identical,  and  the  time  will  surely  come,  when  their  Etu 
pire  of  the  West  will  form  a  glorious  part  of  our  most  glorious  Repab^ 

yfc,  J.  B.  H. 


Unber-Sheriff  Harlow  exhibited  as  the  result  of  one  of  I 
recent  cruises  in  the  interest  of  entomology,  a  tarantula's  nest, 
constitutes  a  wonder  of  mechanical  ingenuity.  The  nest  was  cut  < 
of  the  earth  and  is  about  a  foot  l<)ng  and  seven  or  eight  inches  in  dt-% 
cumferenoe.  It  looks  like  a  long  chunk  of  red  clay,  but  by  shaking^  I 
it,  a  little  door,  which  before  was  imperceptible,  flies  open  and  discloses  | 
a  long,  round,  cosy  habitation.  The  walls  are  covered  with  an  exceed-  I 
ingly  fine,  web-like  substance,  as  soft  and  as  glossy  as  satin  and  the  J 
interior  side  of  the  door  is  likewise  coaled.  The  building  instinct  rfj 
the  tarantula  is  astonishing.  The  house  is  water-tight,  and  the  d 
which  is  roughly  coated  with  clay  on  the  outside,  swings  on  hinges  a 
ingenious  construction. — Exchange. 


Poor  human  nature,  what  a  contradiction  it  is  !     To-day  it  is  t 
umatism  and  morality,  and  sits  with  a  death's-head  before  i 
rrow  it  is  dancing  ! — Horace  Walpoh. 


KlilTORIAL  DKPARTMhm. 


Editorial  Department. 


During  the  month  of  July  several  important  educational 
tioBSwere  held  in  the  Eastern  States  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers  to  know  what  subjects  were  discussed,  as  thereby  they  may  be 
ible  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  general  trend  of  educational  thought. 
First  in  ofder  was  the  New  York  State  Teachers*  Association,  held 
ra  Brooklyn,  July  2d  and  3d,  at  which  papers  were  read  and  discus- 
sions had  upon  the  following  topics  :  "  The  School  Library  as  a  Fac- 
lorin  Education,"  by  Principal  George  E.  Hardy  of  New  York  City; 
'The  Value  of  Music  in  Education,"  by  Miss  J .  Ettie  Crane  of  the  Pots- 
dim  Normal  School:  "  Critical  Reading,"  by  W.  H.  Maxwell  of  Brook- 
lyn; "Kindergarten  as  Related  to  Primary  Work,"  by  Miss  Caroline 
r,  Evans;  "Drawing  as  Related  to  Public  School  Work,"  by  Prof. 
Perry  of  Brooklyn;  "  Manual  Training  as  Related  to  Public  School 
Work."  by  Henrj'  M.  Lepziger  of  New  York  City;  and  State  Superin- 
tendent's Draper's  address  on  "  School  Work  in  Great  Cities." 

During  the  week  opening  July  Stli.  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction held  its  sixtieth  annual  convention  at  Bethlehem  ia  the  White 
Mountains.  The  principal  subjects  considered  were  as  follows  ;  "  In- 
dispensableness  of  Historical  Studies  for  Teachers,"  by  Prof,  E.  B. 
Andrews  of  Cornell  University;  "Natural  Science  Studies,"  by  Dr. 
W,  T.  Harris  of  Concord;  "Experimental  Methods  in  Science,"  by 
Prof.  John  F.  Woodhull  of  New  York;  "Teachers'  Reading,"  by 
Principal  W.  H.  Lambert  of  the  Fall  River  High  School;  "  Industrial 
Bdncationand  Manual  Training,"  by  H.  C.  Harden  of  Boston;  "  Ed- 
acstion  of  the  Masses,"  by  General  Thomas  J,  Morgan;  "The  Dynam- 
ics of  Social  Progress,"  by  Prof.  Albion  W.  Small  of  Colby  Univer- 
sit>'.  Me.;  "  Adjustment  of  Some  Recent  Tendencies  in  Elementary 
Edncalion,"  by  Superintendent  James  MacAlister  of  Philadelphia; 
"The  Place  of  the  Normal  School,"  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Campbell  of  the 
Vermont  Normal  School;  "The  Political  Functions  of  the  Public 
School."  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  and  an  address  by  Hon. 
Henry  W.  Blair,  author  of  the  famous  Blair  Educational  Bill. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association  met  in  its  thirty- 
fifth  annual  session,  July  9th,  at  Altoona.  The  leading  subjects  dis- 
cnswd   were    the   following:     "The    Training   Teacher,"   by   Miss 
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h  M.  Row.  of  the  Reading  Training  School;  "District  Supervision 
Superintendent  G  W.  Weiss,  of  Schuylkill  county;  "Industr 
ncation.  "  liy  Rev.  N.  C.  SchaefFer,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  KutztowD  Nc 
mal  School;  "  Industrial  Education  as  a  Prevention  of  Crime,"  1 
Major  R.  W.  McClaughrj-.  of  the  Huntington  Reform ator>- ;  •Tl 
School  Principal,*  by  Principal  G.  D.  M.  Eckels  of  the  Shippensbuj 
State  Normal  School,  and  "The  Present  Condition  of  the  Comait 
School  Teacher's  Vocation  and  Hon-  to  Improve  It."  by  Prof.  D. 
Sensenig  of  the  West  Chester  Normal  School. 

Early  in  July  the  Ohio  Stale  Teachers'  Association  was  held  t 
Toledo.  The  more  important  topics  under  consideration  were  the  fo 
lowing:  "The  Graded  School."  "  Legislation  for  Countr>'  Schools, 
"What  Shall  We  Teach?"  "Promotions  Without  Stated  Examinj 
tions,"  "Man  with  Two  Brains,"  "  Industrial  Education,"  "Methods! 
Civics,"  and  "  Relations  of  the  Institutions  of  Secondary-  and  High* 
lucation  Within  Our  State." 
The  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association  convened  in  Wa 
the  first  week  of  July.  They  discussed  "  The  Duty  of  the  Hour, 
Historical  Work,"  '  Literature  Study  in  the  LowerGrades,"  "  Pl« 
as  an  Educational  Factor."  "  Farm  Study  and  Drawing,"  aud  "  Mai 
ual  and  Industrial  Training  in  Various  Cities  of  the  United  Stales." 
The  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Kentucky  considered  "Recen 
[ucationat  Literature,"  "Brief  Historj' of  the  Public  School  Sy.steni.' 
Federal  Aid  lor  the  Public  Schools,"  "A  Synthetic  Method  of  Teac4 
ing  Reading,"  "  How  to  Secure  Public  Sentiment  in  Favor  of  Better 
Schools,"  "Grading  County  Schools."  and  "Teaching  in  Public 
Schools." 

By  reference  to  the  May  number  of  the  Journal  our  readers  will 
see  what  subjects  were  on  the  program  for  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  One  of  the  most  prominent  subjects 
for  discussion  was  the  industrial  educational  problem,  which  was  to  be 
treated  both  pro  and  con  by  some  of  the  best  thinkers  in  the  country. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  received  no  report  of  the  proceedings  a 
^his  bodj'  and  thus  are  unable  to  give  particulars,  but  from  the  i 
who  were  arrayed  on  the  two  sides,  we  know  there  must  have  been  a 
able  aud  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  two  important  national  associa- 
tions aud  in  four  of  the  State  associations  of  teachers  held  in  July,  the 
subject  ot  industrial  education  occupied  a  prominent  position.  Thi&; 
indicates  that  the  subject  is  to  the  fore  and  also  that  the  public  mind 
is  in  nowise  settled  regarding  it.     The  reader  of  these  papers  and  dis- 
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is  also  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  advocates  of  industrial 
tducatioo  are  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  what  should  be  the  objective  point 
in  its  conneclion  with  a  common  school  curriculum. 

Another  topic  received  considerable  attention  in  these  meetings  : 
fieading,  both  for  pupils  and  teachers.  In  these  days  of  cheap  books 
and  a  constant  increase  of  the  reading  habit  in  both  old  and  young,  it 
isol  the  greatest  importance  that  the  public  schof»l  teacher  should 
ftilly  comprehend  the  sitiiation  and  be  prepared  to  meet  the  responsi- 
bilities which  such  conditions  lay  upon  him.  This  subject  cannot  be 
loo  widely  discussed  and  we  note  with  pleasure  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
often  and  so  ably  presented  at  teachers'  conventions. 


An  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  Girls'  High  School  by 
Ihe  addition  of  Latin  to  the  curriculum.  There  never  has  been  any 
good  reason  for  the  discrimination  which  has  been  shown  against  the 
Sia  Francisco  girl.  She  should  always  have  been  given  the  oppor- 
lunity  of  studying  Latin  if  she  so  desired.  But  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion should  have  gone  a  step  further,  and  have  allowed  her  to  study 
Greek  if  she  wished  to  fit  herself  for  certain  departments  in  the  Uni- 
vereity.  Il  is  true  she  niav  obtain  the  preparation  for  a  classical  edu- 
cation, by  attending  the  Boys'  High  School.  But  why  should  she  be 
obliged  to  go  there  ?  Why  cannot  both  High  Schools  lead  to  the  Uni- 
^'ersity?  Let  both  have  Latin  and  Greek  Departments:  and  at  least 
in  the  matter  of  educational  advantages,  as  between  the  boys  and  girls, 
fel  there  be  equal  rights.  That  country  which  provides  for  the  higher 
wiucation  of  woman  has  everj-thing  to  hope  for  in  its  future,  since  the 
home  training  of  the  children  will  be  entrusted  to  those  whom  educa- 
tion has  made  self-reliant,  and  who  are  mentally  as  well  as  morally 


The  Coggswell  Polytechnical  College  of  San  Francisco  has  been 
leased  by  the  Citj-  Board  of  Education  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and 
*iU  for  that  time  at  least,  be  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  Jas. 
G.  Kennedy,  late   Inspector  of  Schools,    with   a  competent  corps  of 

assistants,  will  have  charge. 

Miss  Lillie  J.  Martin,  Vice -Principal  of  the  San   Francisco  Girls' 
I  School,  was  elected  a  member  for  six  years,  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education,  at  its  late  session  in  Nashville.     An  excellent 

selection. 
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The  Sahara,  as  a  whole,  is  not  below  sea-level;  it  is  not  the  ^ 
bed  of  a  recent  ocean  and  it  is  not  as  flat  as  the  proverbial  pancake  m 
over.  Part  of  it,  indeed,  is  very  mountainous,  and  all  of  it  is  more  c 
less  varied  in  level.  The  Upper  Sahara  consists  of  a  rocky  plateat 
rising  at  times  into  considerable  peaks;  the  Lower,  to  which  it  descend 
by  a  steep  slope,  is  **  a  vast  depression  of  clay  and  sand,"  but  still  fo 
the  most  part  standing  high  above  sea-level.  No  portion  of  the  Uppe 
Sahara  is  less  than  1,300  feet  high — a  good  deal  higher  than  Dartmoo. 
and  Derbyshire.  Most  of  the  Lower  reaches  from  two  to  three  htin 
dred  feet— quite  as  elevated  as  Essex  or  Leicester.  The  two  spots  be 
low  sea-level  consist  of  the  beds  of  ancient  lakes,  now  much  shrunli 
by  evaporation,  owing  to  the  present  rainless  condition  of  the  country; 
the  soil  around  these  is  deep  in  gypsum,  and  the  water  itself  is  consid- 
erably Salter  than  the  sea.  That,  however,  is  always  the  case  with 
fresh  water  lakes  in  their  last  dotage,  as  American  geologists  have 
amply  proved  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah.  Moving 
sand  undoubtedly  covers  a  large  space  in  both  divisions  of  the  desert, 
but  according  to  Sir  Lambert  Playfair,  our  best  modem  authority  on 
the  subject,  it  occupies  not  more  than  one-third  part  of  the  entire 
Algerian  Sahara.  Elsewhere  rock,  clay  and  muddy  lake  are  the  p^^ 
vailing  features,  interspersed  with  not  infi^uent  date  groves  and  vil- 
lages, the  product  of  artesian  wells,  or  excavated  spaces,  or  river  oases. 
Even  Sahara,  in  short,  is  not  by  any  means  so  black  as  it  is  painted.— 
The  Comhill  Magazine. 


The  old  dead  oak  tree  at  Waltham,  Mass. ,  which  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz  said  was  700  years  old,  has  been 
cut  down  because  it  stood  in  the  path  of  modem  improvements.  The 
tree,  next  to  the  one  at  Woodbridge,  was  regarded  as  the  oldest  tree  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  The  latter  also  was  cut  down  a  few  weeks  ago 
after  a  supposed  existence  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  years,  and  is  to  be 
made  into  chairs  for  the  Quinnipiac  Club  of  New  Haven.  Dr.  Holmes 
has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  tree  was  at  least  1,800  years  oW, 
and  Prof  Abbott,  who  examined  the  monster  oak  eighteen  years  ago, 
said  it  could  not  be  less  than  2,000  years  old,  while  Prof.  Eaton  stands 
with  these  authorities  by  estimating  its  age  from  1,500  to  2,000  years. 


Mrs.  K.  B.  Fisher,  at  the  head  of  the  English  department  in  the 

Oakland  High  School,  received  honorable  mention  in  competition  for 

a  fifty  dollar  prize,  oflfered  by  'ihe  Academy,  for  the  best  essay  on 
**  English  in  Secondary  Schools.**  The  successful  competitor  was 
Oliver  F.  Emerson,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Uocation.  Printed  at  the  ^Ute 
V^ae,  Sacramento 
k  arranged  in  two  psrU.  In 
TCD  leasniu  in  language,  care- 
Uid  tel  fortb  in  a  gyatemalb 
I  Fart  n  the  author  has  ^ven 
idnctioQ  to  the  study  of  gram- 
Mher  the  book  is  a  food  one 
pled  to  the  needs  of  oiirachools. 
It  the  beit  reaultH  mav  be  ob- 
Ita  use,the  teacher  ahniddHtricH'  i 
le  notes  on  the  page  preceding  , 
IIL  Any  book  oJ'  this  kindcsn 
gative,  and  if  t)ie  teaoher  ex- 
the  beat  reaullf  bj  adhering 
il  or  any  other  book  of  the  kind  ' 
idly  mi«laken.  The  ilhiBlro- 
iful  and  naturally  lead  to  the 
jf  otbem  gathered  from  books 
papers.  We  hope  the  I^n- 1 
■  will  be  found  Bulhclent  for  < 
I  conipositinn  and  granmiar,  , 
fbre  ■  more  pr  tenlious  book 


L»     to    show 

Just  what  work  the  pupilii  are  really  doing. 
We  commend  this  feature  to  tent^hem  u 
worthy  of  attention  and  ii 


Mktcaij-'s    Lan(]1-a(ib    ExKKiisEs.     By 
Robert  C  MetcaJf,  SuperviBor  of  .Schools, 
Boston,   Mass.,   and   Orville   T.   Bright, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Englewood, 
III.   Cloth,  12mo,  230  pages,    lllumrated. 
This  is  more  strictly  than  any  other  work 
of  the   kind   a   book   of  language  eicreita, 
"The  UM  of  language   is   controlled   very 
largely  by  habit."     Habit  conies  of  carefnl 
training,  long  practice,  conalant  uaage.strirt 
watch-care,  repeated  suggeBtion,  cctnue  in 
thinking,  and  in  the  expression  of  thotaght. 
This  is,  therefore,  a  biiok  of  such  aerdtett 
will  induce  correct  habits  and  lead  to  good 
usage.    Much  care  is  had  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  lessons  to  secure  constant  freab- 
nesE  and  at  the  same  time  to  rnmish  re- 


peated {in 


y  variety  of  ei 


UHiuii  Made  Pkactioal. 
I.  Wilaon.  l«mo,  pp.  110,  75 
N.  v.,  C.   W.   Bardeen, 


CalkliiB 

Kellogg  &  Co.    50  cents. 

Here  is  n  practical,  common  sense  book 
by  a  practical,  well  known,  and  learned 
man.  This  book  will  be  tn  the  young,  en- 
quiring teachers  a  blessing,  because  it  t«lls 
decided  novelty.  |  them  what  to  do  in  order  to  train  children 
to  hear  and  speak  well.  Il  in  ira  simple  that 
the  ynungesl  teacher  ciin  at  once  apply 
every  senleni«,  and  yel  it   is  so  thorough 


and  limply  thi 
2iat  il  proven   most  useful 
Bf  flyricuse  for  preparing  r.u- 


Hut  the    that  the  college  pmfessi 
b  thkt  of  illustrated  («inpo-  j  with  benefit  make  it  a  [)ocket 


'Wibtm    has  occustonn 
toogh  sketches  to  ac 

and  a  half  dux 
cem  positions  ai 


im  pan  ran. 
Among  the  hubjeckt  discmwed  are  Speech 
m-  Training,  <'ouiparing  the  Sounds 
of  I  Letters,  Vowel  l^obnds  Grouped, 
re>   and  Voice  Sounds  (irouped,  Suggestions 


^ 
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imoTing  IHffimltiK  of  I'tteranw  snd  I 
Impediments  of  Speech. 

The  Student  r-Kwra  op  Eshliwh  Clab- 

srcs.    Websler's  First  Bunker  Kill  Orv 

lion.     Edited  bv  I»uiw  Mnnning  Ilodg- 

bjnB  of  Welleelej  t'ollege. 
Mtcaulay's   Esbut  on   I^rd  Clive      Edited 

by   Vida  D.  Sciidder,  Wellesley  foliege. 

Published  bv  Leacfa,  8heweli  A  Sanborn. 

Boston  and  N'ew  York. 

Acrompanyiog  the  test  in  eiich  of  thtee 
books  ia  >  biographical  sketch  of  the  iiiithor, 
brief  but  terse,  besides  several  pORCT  of  erit- 
inl  notes.  Kiu'h  is  tastefully  bound  in 
elolh  and  in  convenient  form.  We  recom- 
iDend  them  to  ihoHe  who  nish  their  cluwed 
to  Btody  these  authors. 

Pbtalokw  ;    His   Wat    and    Work.     By 
Baron    Roger    de    Guimps.    Translated 
from  the  edition  of  lUli,  by   Mirgarel 
l.^thbertson  Crombie.     I"ubliiilied   by  C, 
W.  Barde*!!,  Syracuse,  Sew  York. 
Ko  teacher  of  the  present  time  can  aflbrd 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  life  and  work  of  Pest- 
aloui.     A  man  whose  reputation  is  world- 
wide, whoiie  work  in  tbenchool  room  mark- 
ed a  new  ere  in  education  and  whose  words 
are  an  inapiratiou  10  teaehers  of  all  grades 
most  cerluinly  have  said  and  done  much 
which  will  hear  the  doHest  study.  This  book 
hasheen  a  text  in  a  irainingaefaool  for  leach- 
en  for  neveral  yexrt-  and  a  admirably  calcula- 
todlolead  the  reader  into  the  secret  of  Pesta- 
lOEzi's  fame.     It  should  be  larefully  studied 
by  every  teacher. 


BOOKS  RECER'ED. 
A  I.Aiin- English  Diciionarr.     By   t 
Gepp,  M.  A.,  and  A.  E.  Uaigb,  M.  A. 
Ibhed  b;  (iinn  &  Company,  Boston. 

I'ollegeSeriesofljitin  Authors.  M. 
Cieeronis  Brutua  de  (.'laris  Oratoribiu. 
ed  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by 
Kellogg,  Professor  of  the  LAlin 
and  Literature  in  the  rnivercity  oJ 
nia.     Published  by  Ginn  &  Company,  B 
ton  and  London. 

Pag««  Choieiee  des  Memolrce  da  Dnr 
Saint-Simon.  Edited  and  annotaled  by 
N.  Van  Daell.  Published  by  Giim  &  Coi 
pany.  Boston. 

The  Beginners'  Book  in  German,  «i 
Humorous  Illustrations.  By  ~  "  "  ~ 
author  of  "  Beginners'  Book  in  French. 
Published  by  Ginn  &  Company,  BosIao. 

The  Kint  Three  Books  of  Homers'  Ilia 
with  introduction,  eonimentary,  and  vocal 
nlarr.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By  TIm 
D.  Seymour  Hillhouse,  Profea*ir  of  Giw 
in  Yale  Collide.  Published  by  Giaa< 
Company,  Boston. 

Birth  Dene.  A  Novel  by  waiiwn  W«i 
all,  author  of  "  Fair  Cniaader."  "  Her  Tw 
Uillions,"  etc.  Published  by  Uarpv 
,  Brothers,  New  Y'ork. 
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By  Prof.  J.  M.  D.  MEiKLtJOHN,  of  the  I'niveisity  of  Si.  Andrews,  Scotlaod. 
Though  published  so  recently,  this  book  has  alread^v  become  a  Text-boot  in  lw«_.,^^ 
colleges,  anjong  Ihem  Bateg,  Rutgere,  and  the  State  Univeraily  of  Alabama,  Iowa,  Kaq 
aas,  Miteoiiri,  etc.;  in  such  Preparatory  Schools  as  Phillips  Exeter,  N.  H.,  St.  Johan 
School,  MsnliiiB,  N.  Y.,  Penn.  Coll.  Prepara(or»  School,  Gettvsburi;;  und  in  snch  Hi^ 
Schools .  ^" 


Boiton. 


Dener,  S&lxi 
iMl.    Dan 


reU,  Lynn.  Fall 

Lntir.  Bristol.  Coon,:  JerMj-Cllj. 


'ton.  BrocfatoD,  B 


PnnlJencB,  K.  I.:  Msrldai 
OUoi  I^ilUKtoB.  K7-:  Am 

Pricks  ; — Ea^lith  Lai 
HO  eii.;  En^uA  Lileratare, 
JSbg/uA  LiltralHn,  40  fU. 
I,  C.  HEATH  &.CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicas< 
THE  BANCROFT  CO.,  Agents  for  California. 
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710   WHAT  END  SHOULD  HISTORY  BE  TAUGHT  f 

It  has  seeiued  to  tut;,  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject  n{  Historj', 
|that  the  teacher  should  have  three  important  ends  in  view: 

First. — The  mind  of  the  student  should  be  so  directed  that  hemay 
ietter  understand  his  relations  to  his  country. 

I  never  met  any  people  who  felt  called  upon  to  apologise  for  their 
bplace.  except   Americans.     As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
any  Scot  and  the  jolly  Teuton,  the  revohitionary  Irishman  and  the 
lid  Englishman,  are  all  proud  of  their  nationality  and  quick  to  resent 
a  fancied  slight  to  their  native   land — aye,  even  the  Chinaman 
■inks  China  the  celestial  kingdom,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  outside 
irbarians:  it  is  reserved  for  the  American,  alone,  to  tread  his  native 
ril  as  if  on  sufferance,  and  to  hasten  to  find  some  root  iu  his  family 
;  that  shall  reach  over  into  Europe  and  redeem  it   from  the  stigma 
f  being  nourished  by  pure  American  .sap.      Ah!  when  the  permanence 
our  American  Republic  is  given  over  into   the  safe-keeping  of  n 
f  ^(rhose  hearts  are  iu  their  native  countrj-.  and  only  ^^\t  pocket-books  in 
the  United  States,  woe  to  our  land  in  her  time  of  need  I     I  would  have 
American  historj'  so  taught  to  our  boys  and  girls,  that  everyone  in 
whose  veins  runs  undiluted,  the  blood  of  the  patriots  of  a  century  ago, 
shall  be  prouder  of  that  than  of  "  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards." 
I  would  have  them  taught  that  the  honor  of  a  mother  who  bore  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  and  Grant ;  whose  benevolence  is  wide  enough  ta 
welcome  the  whole  world  to  her  privileges  of  commerce,  citizenshM 
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and  education,  and  whose  energy  is  great  enough  to  overcome  allo'' 
stacles  and  to  place  her  in  the  front  rank  of  the  nations  in  less  th^ 
a  century  of  existence — that  this  honor  lies  in  the  keeping  of  the  yout  J 
of  to-day;  that  it  is  a  solemn,  sacred,  and  glorious  trust.  And  it  th< 
American  Eagle  should  flap  its  wings  and  crow  a  little  loudly,  here 
at  home,  I  shouldn't  find  any  fault;  we  haven't  had  quite  enough  o 
the  voice  of  that  amiable  and  delightful  bird  in  our  politics,  lately. 

But  to  understand  history,  the  student  should   not  deal  with  de 
tached  facts;  the  bits  of  glass  in  the  kalaidescope  seen  separately,  w 
recognize  as  pieces  of  glass,  admire  the  rich  color,  perhaps,  and  tha 
is  all;  it  is  only  when  we  see  them  together  that  we  realize  that  so 
they  form  a  regular  and  beautiful  figure,  of  which  each  is  a  necessary 
part  and  that  the  successive  revolutions  will  present  the  same  piece  in 
a  new  design  and  with  a  new  aspect,  because  in  a  different  combina* 
tion.     A  chain,  of  which  certain  important  events  are  the  links,  shonJd 
be  formed,  that  the  student  may  trace  from  the  beginning,  the  causes, 
growth  and  development  of  the  important  factors  and  forces  that  have 
produced  the  United  States  of  to-day.     He  should  be  taught  the  meth- 
ods and  reasons  for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  until  the  narrow  ocean- 
bordered  strip  on  the   Atlantic  Coast  stretched  to  its  westward  limit, 
satisfying  the  prophetic  terms  of  the  grants  to  the  early  colonists— 
*' Westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;"  should  be  taught  to  see  how  the 
seeds  of  liberty  planted  by  the  Puritans,  gre^^   and  bore  fruit,  until, 
aided  by  political  complications  in  England,  they  produced  the  Revo- 
lutionary War;  to  understand  how  the  little  cloud  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,  that  floated  across  the  sky   at  Jamestown,  increased  in 
darkness,  overshadowing  all  our  land,  how  ineffectually  the  various 
politicians  tried  to  stay  the  gathering  storm,  how  causes  apparently 
far  remote — the  Mexican  War,  the  discover}-  of  gold  in  California,  the 
invention  of  labor-saving  machinery,   the  Railroad  system — all  con- 
spired to  bring  on  the  fearful  thunderbolt  of  the  Civil  War.     The  trans- 
portation system  should  be  seen,  from  the  first  debate  over  the  desira- 
bility of  grants  being  made  for  internal  improvements  until  steam  has 
spread  a  mighty  net- work,  holding  men,   money  and  land  in  its  iron 
net.     The  tangled  threads  of  the  tariff  should  be  noticed  helping,  or 
hindering  domestic  prosperity,  from  the  time  we  first  began  to  manu- 
facture, and  the  student  should  be  trained  to  decide,  if  possible,  to 
which  strand  of  the  rope  he  intends  to  hold.     The  changes  of  the  po- 
litical parties  should  be  presented  consecutively  to  the  mind,  and  the 
truth  that  a  party  platform  ought  to  be  but  the  formulation  of  a  desire 
for  the   furtherance  of  some  principle  that  shail  bring  good  to  the 
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whole  cnuntr;-,  and  that  lualcmg  it  subserve  to   lower  purposes  or  pri- 
v<te  ends  U  dishonorable,  should  be  firmly  inculcated. 

To  the  end  that  these  and  kindred  subjects  may  remain  in  an  un 

broken  line  of  evolution  in  the  mind,  no  stress  should  be  laid  upon 

ftctsand  incidents  which  (.-annot  by  association,  cluster  around  and 

depend  npon  links  of  a  chain.     In  some  classes  which  I  have  visited. 

I  hai-e  been  reminded  of  the  stor\-  of  the  little  boy  who  was  noticeably 

fond  of  sacred  historj-  and,  also,  noticeably  careless  about  putting  in 

places  his  overcoat,  umbrella,  etc."   One  day  when  his  mother 

him,  with  some  as|Jerity,  that  not  one  of  his  winter  para- 

lia  was  in  its  right  place,  he  exclaimed,  reproachfully,  "  But, 

you  know  a  boy's  mind  can  only  hold  just  so  much,  and  it  I 

my  over-shoes,  rubber-coat,  umbiella  and  all  those  things  in  my 

knd,  they  will  crowd  out  Moses  and  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Children  of 

Israel  V     We  must  not  allow  the  decisive  steps  in  the  history  of  our 

ewintry  to  be  dimmed,  or  obliterated  from  our  mind  by  a  cloud  of  cora- 

IiBiatively  isolated  and  unimportant  occurrences;  for  it  is  only  when 

wc  clearly  see    "What  aiivik  rang,  what  hammers  beat,  in  what  a  forge 

and  what  a  heat  were  shaped  the  anchors  of  htr  hope,"'  that  we  shall 

adequately  value  our  birthright,  and,  recognizing  the  nobility  ol  the 

men  to  whom  love  of  countrj*  was   more  than  ease,  pleasure,  or  per- 

.Utaal  gain,  shall  treasure  as  our  proudest  heritage  a  country  bora  of 

Ihedivine  principles  of  "■  I,il)erly,  Equality  and  Fraternity,"  .sustained 

by  patrioLs'  prayers,  and  nourished  by  patriots'  blood. 

In  the  second  place,  the  student  should    be  .so  taught  that  he  may 
'belter  understand  his  relations  to  his  fellow-man. 

^^£mersou  says;  "The  student  is  to  read  history  actively,  not 
^■bely;  to  esteem  his  own  life  the  texts  and  books  the  commentary. 
Hptoompelled,  the  Muse  of  Histor\'  will  utter  oracles  as  never  to 
pile  who  do  not  respect  themselves.  I  have  no  expectation  that  any 
'Ban  will  read  historj-  aright  who  thinks  that  what  was  done  in  a  rc- 
note  age  by  men  whose  names  have  resounded  far,  has  any  deeper 
"Ose  than  what  he  is  doing  to-day,"  In  these  days  of  the  telegraph 
*nd  the  newspapers  we  have  the  doings  of  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
tarth,  served  up  fresh,  daily,  with  our  breakfast.  We  flavor  ourcoSec 
«fith  the  latest  murder,  and  season  our  matutinal  egg  with  the  highly 
*piced  details  of  the  newest  sensation,  until  our  faculty  of  sympathy 
••ecomes  blunted,  and  we  cannot  realize  the  humanity  of  those  who  pans 
before  us  as  rapidly  and  unreally  as  the  figures  in  a  panorama.  It  i» 
Only  when  some  great  calamity  overwhelms  a  community  that  the  crust 
u  broken,  and  we  feel  that  the  names  flashed  along  the  wires  to  tut  arc 
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not  mere  abstractions. bu I  represent  warm,  palpttaliiig  human  hearts  |j 
love  and  sorrow  as  we  do,  and  one  touch  of  nature   makes  the  wi 
world  kin."     Mothers,  pressing  close  their  little  ones,  weep  over 
empty  arms  and  aching  breasts  of  the  childless  mothers  theyneversii 
and  husbands  hold  their  wives  with  a  tenderer  clasp  because  of 
qther  loved  and  loving  ones  who  will  never  meet  till  the  graves  gii 
up  their  dead. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  get  the  highest  good  to  the  scholu  ia 

history    until  a  sense  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  has  been  awakefl 

in  him,  and  he  is  taught  to  feel  that  he,  himself,  is  making  history 

(Jay:  that  in  uo  wise  did  the  great   men  of  the    past    differ  from  hi 

except  in   the  circumstances   which  called   into  play  certain  forces 

character.      I  have  found  a  study  of  contemporary  history  to  do  agi 

deal  of  good  in  this  direction,  not  confining  our  attention  to  the  Uni 

States, but  carrying  on  continuously, outlines  of  the  principal  events 

the  leading  Europeau  countries  and  getting  acquainted, as  faraspossib 

with  their  most  prominent  statesmen.     That  this  may  lie  done,  Wl 

raphy  is  most  essential  in  connection  with  a  course  of  history;  noti] 

biography  which  has  for  its  beginning  and  ending  the  dates  of  bit 

and  death,  with  a  thin  frame-work  of  parentage,  education  and  mi 

riage  connecting  them,  hut  such  fact.s  as  will  make  us  acquainted 

the  man,  himself,  with  his  weaknesses  and  his  nobility,  with  his  lit 

and  dislikes,  his  friendships  and  his  peculiarities,  so  that  we  can 

to  have  bridged  the  years  of  the  past,  and  talked  with  him  as  &ifl 

to    friend.     The    imagination  is   one   of  the   most   valuable  aids 

this  direction,  enabling  one  to  put  himself  on  the  stage  where  the  gr* 

dramas  of  histor>'  are   being   played,  and  to  say  with    the  author 

^L  Dream thorpe.    "  I    breathe  the  morning  air  of    the   world   while 

^Bscent  of  Eden's  roses  yet  liugers  in  it,  while  it  vibrate.";  only  to  ' 

^■world's  first  brood  of  nightingales,  and   to  the    laugh  of  Eve.     I 

^Blhe  pyramids  building.      1  hear  the  shouting  of  the  armies  of  Aleil 

^pder;  I  feel  the  ground  shake  beneath  the  march  of  Cambyses.    Wli 

^B  Icingly  pomp,  what  processions  file  past,  what  cities  bum  to  heart 

what  crowds  of  captives  are  dragged  attbe  chariot  wheels  of  conqneroi 

1  am  a  Roman  Emperor  when  I  look  at  a  Roman  coin.     1    lift  HoDH 

J  and  I  shout  with  Archilles  in  the  trenches."     In  the  class  of  one  of 

it  successful  and  most  interesting  teachers  of  history-  I  have  c 

mown,  the   lesson   was   recited   in   connected  narrative  form  by 

mpils,   without    any  detatched    answers   to    abrupt  questions,   f 

present    tense     was     employed    almost    exclusively.       At  < 

me,  a  difference  of  opinion  occurring  as  to  the  sincerity  of  a  ceitl 
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Ml,  which  CtEsar  made,  party  feeling  appeared  to  run  so  high 
I  in  regard  lothe  respective  merits  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  that  it  wa-- 
1  wideDl  Iha[  for  forty  minutes,  at  least,  the  class  had  left  America  and 
I  Ibenineleeuth  century,  and  were  treading  the  Roman  political  arena 
I  of  joB.  C. 

The  question,  "  What  good  has  the  study  of  history  done  you?" 
e  asked  of  a  senior  class.  It  was  surprising  to  find  how  many, 
reriag  it,  expressed  in  one  form  or  another,  the  idea  that  their 
est  gain  was  found  in  a  better  appreciation  of  the  nobler  qualities 
Ifhnmauity,  past  and  present,  and  in  the  development  of  a  greater 
e  with  the  men  of  to-day,  considering  themselves,  lest  they  also 
.be  tempted.  It  was  not  the  statistical  facts,  not  even  the  overturning 
«f  empires,  or  the  marshaling  of  mighty  armies,  or  the  moving  of 
^neen  andpawuon  the  chess-board  of  politics,  that  bad  given  them  what 
fl»ey  might  use  in  forming  histon.-  in  their  turn.  All  these  were  impor- 
tiat  only  as  they  affected  the  wellfare  of  the  people;  for  it  was  the 
«m  of  history  whose  words  were  still  an  inspiration,  whose  lives  in- 
dted  to  noble  deeds,  whose  warmth  kindled  a  flame  in  the  hearts  of 
those  boys  and  girls,  .so  that  they  reached  their  hands  acro.ss  the  gulf 
of  time  and  called  them  ' '  Brothers. ' ' 

Realizing  our  common  humanity  with  the  men  who  made  history 
in  the  past,  wo  shall  more  clearlj-  see  the  links  that  bind  in  a  union 
lliat  may  uot  iie  broken,  the  men  of  the  present.  No  one  with  a  mind 
Isoadened  by  the  generous  view  uecessary  to  a  proper  comprehension 
of  the  subject,  can  limit  his  world  to  his  little  personal  circle  of  gain 
« loss,  can  imagine  that  his  actions  affect  only  himself,  and  can  harden 
Wsheart  against  his  fellow-man,  saying, '  'What  have  I  to  do  with  thee?' ' 
ffistory  levels  class  distinctions:  the  fishennan  occupies  the  throne  of 
Naples;  the  little  Corsican  overthrows  empires;  the  shepherd  lad  reigns 
Over  Israel:  the  grand-son  of  Louis  the  XV  dies  on  the  scaffold,  while 
the  lowest  of  the  people  rule.  The  Magna  Charter,  the  Interregnum, 
lie  American  and  the  French  Revolutions— the  latter  one  of  the  most 
tarible  examples  of  human  retribution  recorded — the  Russian  nihilist 
of  to-day  teach,  so  plainly  that  only  the  most  careless  can  mistake, 
the  truth  that  violations  of  the  great  law  of  brotherhood  will  sooner 
w  later  bring  their  own  punishment;  that  the  forces  of  oppression 
slowly  but  surely  shape  by  their  iron  blows  the  instruments  for  their 
o*n  destruction.  Would  that  history  might  be  so  read  that  the  terri- 
hle  lessons  of  the  past  need  not  be  repeated,  that  men  might  no  more 
*«  in  their  brother  only  an  instrument  to  minister  to  their  pleasures  or 
to  augment  their  gain,  but  that  all  of  God's  creatures  might  be  granted 
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their  birthright  of  "  life,  liberty  and  the   pursuit  of  happiness    ^ 


sounding  down  to  us  through  all  histor>'  we  might  hear  the  v^<^^ 
the  Savior,  "  Therefore,  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  c31t^  ^^ 
you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them." 

Lastly,  the  student  should  be  so  taught  histor>*  that  he  may  ^^' 
ter  understand  his  relations  to  God. 

Perhaps  the  worst  fault  of  our   youth   of  to-day  is  irreverett<3C' 
The  Amercan  boy  imbibes  with  his  mother's  milk  a  sublime  confidence  , 
in  his  ability  to  control  his  own  affairs  and  to  manage  those  of  the  rest  ^ 
of  the  world.     This  natural  trait  of  the  average  American  is  intenai-j 
fied  by  the  many  books  written  for  boys,  in  which  a  boy  is  the  centnl 
figure  to  whom  mature  men   and  women  yield  homage  as  a  superior 
individual  who  performs  the  functions  of  a  sort  of  earthly  providence 
to  all  distressed  maidens,  insolvent  business  men,  perplexed  statesman, 
or  endangered  armies;  whose  attempts  never  fail,  and  whose  most  dis- 
respectful speeches  are  listened  to  with  attention  and  obedience.    Sudi 
books  flood  our  school  libraries  and  are  found  even  in  some  Sunday  - 
Schools.     Next  to  the  literature   positively  immoral   in  tendency  and 
language,  I  would  here  denounce  that  class  of  books  to  which  I  have 
referred  as  the  most  dangerous  and  pernicious  influence  against  which 
the  educators  of  youth  have  to  contend.     Our  boys  are  trained  by  then 
to  form  an  entirely    false  estimate  of  their  own  importance  and  their 
true  relation  to  those  in  authority  over  them. 

To  counteract  this  tendency,  nothing  is  better  than  to  bring  the 
.student  to  see  God  in  history.  | 

When  we  look  at  a  large  oil  painting,  one  of  Hill's  for  instance, 
a  very  close  observance  will  show  us  only  dabs,  touches  and  smears  of 
color,  without  form,  and  to  the  nnpracticed  eye,  without  design,  and 
we  say,  "There  is  no  especial  object  in  this  work,  the  colors  have 
been  thrown  hap-hazard  on  the  canvas."  But,  as  we  recede,  the  colors 
arrange  themselves,  the  outlines  soften  and  mingle,  and  one  after 
another  we  trace  the  forms  of  objects,  until,  at  the  proper  distance,  the 
mountain  monarch  is  plainly  .seen,  his  sides  glistening  with  the  glacial 
flow  and  his  head  crowned  with  the  snows  of  past  centuries.  So  it  is 
with  current  history;  we  stand  too  near  the  picture  to  see  the  design, 
or  to  judge  accurately,  the  characters.  We  do  not  know  the  men  of 
this  generation  as  they  will  be  known,  even  fifty  years  from  now. 
America's  hundred  years  is  not  a  long  enough  time  for  us  to  appreciate 
causes  and  effects;  we  are  just  beginning  to  see  the  salient  points,  and  to 
lose  sight  of  the  cloud  of  minor  details  that  bewildered  us  and  con- 
fased  our  judgment.     We  cannot  realize  that  the  little  thread  of  life  in 
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wbich  we  arv  most  exclusively  iiiteresied  is  being  woven  into  «  gteftt 
•lesign  and  thai  we  are  inlentionally  guided  in  certain  directions  that 
the  pattern  may  be  complete. 

But  wre  are  sufficiently  rtmote  I'roni  ibe  history  of  the  past  to  read 
on  its  canvas  the  hand-wriliug  of  Him  lo  whom  a  thousand  j-eare  arc 
but  as  a  day      To  trace  the  operations  of  unlike  and  widely  disseviered 
causes  until  he  sees  the   results  commingling  and  tending  toward  one 
common  end.  and  that  end  the  working  out  of  God's  purposes,  teaches 
the  student,  as  no  words  can  do,  man's  littleness  and  impotence.    How 
wonderfnlly,  in  the  opening   up  of  new   enterprises,  are  obstacles 
moved,  even  to  the  extinction  of  peoplee '     Howlplainly  is  <;hown  the 
hand  of  God  in  the  spread  of  the   religion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
making  even  the  WTath  of  man,  falling  heavily  on  the  early  Christiana 
in  petTiecutions  and  banishment,  to  praise  Him   by  disseminating  the 
precious  seed  far  and  wide.     Studying  history  as  only  it  can  be  studied, 
broadly  and  comprehensively,  we  shall  see  that  in  spite  of  man's  power 
and  wisdom,   in  spite  of  his  invincible  Armada,  and  of  hi.s  Tower  of 
Babel,  God's  plans  move  steadily  on.     Cities  are  built  whose  towering 
edifices  glisten    with  gold  and  silver,  the  masts  of  whose  shipping  arc 
lilte  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  yet  the  coyote  and  the  owl  shall  make 
their  nests  in  the  streets  and  even  the  name  of  the  nation  shall  l>e  un- 
knoK'n       Let  Egypt.  Greece,    Rome  and  Spain  attest  that   God  reigns. 
Truly  has  the  historian  of  the  French  Revolution  said,    "  History  is  a 
voice  forever  sounding  across  the  centuries  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong 
opinions  alter  manners  change,  creeds  rise  and  fall,  but  the  moral  law 
IS  written  on  the  tablets  of  eternity.     Justice    and  truth  alone  endure 
and  live."      If  we   would  not  have   the    characteristic  irreverence  and 
disregard  of  constituted  authority  grow  with   the  growth  of  the  boy. 
until  it   becomes  infidelity    and   lawlessness  in  the   man,  we  must — t 
lepeat  it  fellow-teachers — ice   must  teach   that  man  is  but  as  a  grain  of 
ilust  in  the  hands  of  the  Mighty  Rulerof  the  World.  We  must  show  that 
ihe  decrees  of  God   are  unchangeable;  that   any  infraction  of  His  just 
■ltd  righteous  laws  is  visited  with  a  sureand  awful  judgment  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  far  more  terribly  in  the  nation;  that  no  communityoriustitu. 
tion  which  man,  in  the  pride  of  his  butterfly  life,  has  reared  and  called 
tlemal,  disregarding  the  Supreme  Rulership  of  God   or  openly  defy- 
ing Him, has  l)een  perpetuated;  that  the  possibility  of  good  citizenship 
and  fraternal  ijenovolencc-  depends  upon  the  aekijowledgment  of  the 

Ls-thority  of  the  Creator, 
How  can  we  so  easily  teach  these  lessons  as  iu  the  one  study  which 
>leals  with  men  in  their  communi.stic  relations?     How  fearful  is  the 
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respcmsibitit>-  of  thai  teacher  who  lails  to  implant  in  the  minds . 
pupils  those   principles  which  alone  can  save  our  Republic  from  i*" 
upon  the  rocks  and  sands  of  the  future '.     For,  I  say  thai  against"  , 
};reat  tide  of  rationalism  and  infidelity  that  is  pouring  in  upon  usf 
Jiurope,  our  only  safeguard  is  our  public  schools.     There  pupils  i>f 
nationalities  meet  and  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  teach  all  alike.    Th< 
without  any   sectarian  of  religious  teaching   that   might  wound 
teoder  conscience  of  even  the  most  sensiti\-e  jiolitician.  can  be  gi» 
thoae  lessous  which  the  child  will  not  get  in  his  home.    There,  in 
perfectly  legal  way,  infiHelity  and  atheism  can  be  confronted  withi 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  history  thai  only,  "  blessed   is  that 
pie  whose  god  is  the  Lord."     It  does  not  need  that  I  should  plead 
,lhis   with  the  ;teachers  of  this  State  :  but  I  can  see  so  plainly. 
I  lying  the  other  dangers  to  our  nation,  the  growing  disposition 
our  young  people,  boys  espectally,  to  disregard  God's  claim  upon  tlj 
obedience  and  respect,  to  flaunt  abroad  as  manly  and  liberal  in, 
High  Schools  and  Colleges  a  scorn  for  the  teachings  of  the  Bibh 
old-fashioued  and    narrow,  that  1    feel   that  the   teacher  should,  io 
work,  but  especially  where  God  has  written  his  laws,  objectively, 
the  world's  history,  show  that  only  is  a  man  a  good  citizen,  only  ish 
liberal  and  benevolent,  only  is  a  nation  safe,  when  God  is  honored. 

F.\NNII-    M.    PUCB. 
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^V  The  full  capacity  of  the  lungs  is  about  320  cubi':?  inches. 

^H  The  human  skeleton  consists  of  more  than  240  distinct  bones, 

^r  About  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  air  is  inhaled  at  each  breath  ofordi- 

nary  respiration. 

Each  perspiratory  duct,  is  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length;  of  tin 
whole,  about  nine  miles. 

The  weight  of  the  heart  is  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces.     It  bi 
100,000  times  in  twenty-four  hours. 

An  amount  of  blood  equal  to  the  whole  quantity  in  the  bodypw 

I  through  the  heart  once  everj-  minute. 
The  skin  contains  more  than  2,000.000  openings  which  are 
outlets  of  an  equal  number  of  .sweat  glands. 
A  man  breathes  eighteen  tinits.  and  uses  3,000  cubic  fcet  or  ah 
575  hogsheads  of  air  every  hour  of  his  existence. 
The  average  man  takes  five  and  one-half  pounds  of  food  anddrinl 
each  day,  which  amounts  to  one  ion  of  solid  and  liquid  nourishinei'' 
aannaWy. 
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\  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  by  this  announcement  that  I  do 
MI  bdiere  in  the  encouragement  of  mental  culture,  or  that  I  think 
Ihe  pbj-sical,  superior  to  the  mental,  in  its  workings  in  the  world's 
but  that,  in  our  present  educational  system,  it  becomes  a 
1  my  mind  if  we,  in  this  country,  are  not,  in  our  public  schools, 
homes,  deteriorating  our  race  by  an  irrational  neglect  of  our 
1  and  an  undue  cultivation  of  our  mental  organizations.  I  take 
that  there  is  no  intellectual  capability  without  a  physical 
is  through  which  to  work      This  will  be  found  true  of  races  as  well 
of  individuals,  and  the  development  of  races  from  lower  to  higher 
of  intelligence.     I  also  claim  that,  in  the  history  of  a  nation 
orfemily,  the  importance  of  the   nation  or  family  will  be  marked  by 
the  physical  condition  of  its  members  or  iuhabitants.     Histon;-  is  re- 
plete with  examples  of  this,  as  yon  are  all  aware.     The  most  familiar 
are  the  Greek,  the  Roman  and  the  Anglo  Saxon  races.     There  may  he 
individuals  who  have  great  intelligence  whose  bodies  are  inferior,  but 
they  are  usually  moustrasities  and  their  progeny  idiots  or  cranks.     It 
mnst  be  admitted  that  physical  greatness  or  vigor  always  accompanies 
"W  precedes  mental  capability  and  soundness,  and  now  I  wish  to  show 
rmi  why  we  are  conducting  our  educational  system  improperly 

We  live  in  a  period  of  intellectual  evolution.  New  occurrences 
startle  us  daily,  wrought  from  the  busy  brain  of  man.  More  particu- 
larly does  this  apply  lo  Europe  and  countries  recenth'  inhabited  by 
Ettropean  descendants,  and  to  the  Saxon  more  than  any  other  race. 

So  rapidly  does  civilization  change  our  environment  that  Haifa 
eenlurj-  in  a  new  country  like  ours,  may  alter,  in  ver>-  many  respects, 
«nir  civil,  social  and  our  physical  life.  First  of  all  nations  our  countr>, 
America,  had  universal  schools,  through  which  we  became  informed  of 
the  doings  of  men  in  ages  past,  which  were  more  learned  than  ours,  at 
thittime;  and  through  this  general  education  came  universal  thought. 
Krom  this  thought  came  closer  obser\'ation,  and  through  this,  the  dis- 
TOven'  and  utilization  of  the  forces,  steam  and  electricity.  All  this 
"wmrred  principally  in  a  century  or  less — a  Utile  more  than  a  man's 
life  time.  No  wouder  our  grandparents  .seem  stupid  to  us.  Krom  the 
iticepy  olden  times,  when  men  knew  but  little  l)eyond  a  radius  of  twenty 
nrihsfrom  their  homes,  to  this  wherein  we  are  acquainted  almost  with 
ihewholg  world,  we  are  ushered.    No  wonder  men's  opinions  are  p 
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ridiculous  and  their  philosophies  erroneous  from  year  to  year.  K 
sooner  do  we  form  our  theories  from  data  or  circumstances  existiiKj 
than  are  they  proven  false  from  the  new  order  of  things.  What  isi»2 
practicable  or  improbable  one  day,  may  be  practicable  or  probable  Xbi 
next.  To-day  we  say  that  in  the  nature  of  things  a  country  is  not 
habitable,,  for  the  reason  that  the  necessities  of  life  can  neither  be  grown 
or  transported  there,  but  to-morrow  some  one  utilizes  a  force  like  elec- 
tricity and  our  prophecy  is  proven.  How  useless  to  be  guided  by  ex- 
perience when  a  new  sun,  so  to  speak,  rises  on  us  daily. 

And  now  I  wish  to  make  the  application  of  this  thought,  and  I 
want  you  to  go  back  in  the  history  of  this  country  with  me  a  century 
or  so.     Through  the  necessities  and  privations  of  the  pioneer  life  d 
that  time,  our  forefathers  became  illiterate  to  a  great  extent.     Many 
could  not  write  nor  read,  notwithstanding  their  foreparents  were  of  the 
best  European  families.     The  grand  sire  of  our  illustrious  country- 
man, Abraham  Lincoln,  and  his  brother  bore  different  names,  the  lat- 
ter calling  himself  "  Linckhom. "     When  the  Indian  warfares  ceased 
so  as  to  permit  the  establishment  of  schools,  there   was  a  scarcity  d 
persons  who  had  enough  education  to  conduct  them,  and  the  individ- 
ual who  possessed  sufficient  knowledge  of  this  kind,  was  a  prominent 
personage  in  the  community.     Such   fortunate   ones,  became  public, 
state  and  county  officials,  and  were  very  greatly  in  demand.     This  fur- 
nished an  incentive  to  young  men,  and  soon  the  pK)ssession  of  an  ofdi- 
nary  education   became  so  common,  that  it  ceased  to  be  a  pecuniar)' 
advantage.     Then  it  became  apparent  that  only  those  who  were  in  ad- 
vance and  had  received  a  higher,  or  college  education,  were  in  demand, 
and  the  opportunities   and   means  of  acquiring   such   were  so  scarce 
that  a  few  enjoyed  the  monopoly.     But  after  a  while,  colleges  became 
so  numerous  as  to  make  their  attendance  within  the  reach  of  almost 
anyone,  and  so  it  ceased   to  be  a  pecuniary  advantage   to  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  diploma  from  any  college. 

While  these  are  the  tacts  in  the  case,  it  should  not  all  be  ascribed 
to  a  monopoly  of  education,  in  the  later  day,  that  it  availed  so  little 
to  its  possessor. 

It  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  those  who  were  fir^t 
to  get  this  college  education  had  to  intermit  their  study  months  with 
others  of  physical  toil,  and  thus  the  equally  balanced  man  was  pro- 
duced, neither  all  physical,  nor  all  mental. 

Some  sturdy  farmer  who,  with  limited  education,  may  have 
achieved  considerable  success  in  a  profession  sought,  to  give  his  son 
the  opportunity  he  did  not  have;  and,  being  in  ignorance  of  the  resuIts^ 
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dusive  mental  training,  to  the  exclusion    of  physical,  put  him 

itegc young,  raised  him  in  indolence,  so  far  as  physical  toiler 

S  goes,  and  succeeded  in  producing  a  man  much  inferior  tohini- 

Tbe  father  had  nearly  all  physical  training  and  the  son  had 

irly  aJi  mental.     You  see  how  mistakes  are  made  in   these  times  ol 

:5  by  Americans. 

We  have  but  little  experience  as  a  class  with  affluence  or  leisure, 
and  the  attempt  of  the  first  generation,  manifestly  must  be  a  failure. 
As  a  class  of  men  who  have  lived  simple  rural  lives  for  several  gener- 
slioDs,  but  little  should  be  expected  of  us  regarding  the  way  our  chil- 
dren should  be  raised  in  a  city.  A  farmer's  sou  who  workssix  month's 
i  the  year  at  home,  could  not  be  over  schooled.  It  is  possible  that 
i  months'  schooling  is  not  too  much  for  a  strong  boy.  providing  the 
iuing  three  were  usefully  spent  at  physical  work.  But  ten  months' 
1  for  a  boy  or  girl,  if  the  vacation  is  spent  in  idleness,  is  simply 
idal. 

!he  great  men  and  women  of  this  nation  have  been  educated  on, 

the  farm,    or   from  some  state   in  life,    requiring   physical 

e  or  toil.     They  first  had  a  physical  training  and  if  not  perfect, 

rved  the  purpose  of  promoting  vigorous  bodily  growth. 

b  the  brain  was  quiet. 

The  question  how  best  to  educate  the  sous  and  daughters  of  the 
'bhabitants  of  a  city,  or  of  those  whose  fortunes  are  such  as  not  to  re- 
quire the  assistance  of  their  offspring  to  maintain  the  home,  and  who 
fcsire  to  cultivate  them  in  a  way  to  develop  into  the  best,  healthiest. 
Vxd  most  useful  members  of  society,  I  will  try  to  answer. 

This,  you  will  see,  is  a  verj'  broad  question,  and  admits  of  a  great 
deal  of  latitude,  or  variation,  in  order  that  it  suit  the  circumstances, 
♦nriroument,  or  whims  of  the  individual. 

Right  at  the  outset,  I  will  affirm  that  physical  degeneracy  is  sure 
to  induce  moral  infirmity.  The  existence  of  bodily  health  is  essential 
to  mental  soundne.ss,  and  almost  any  per\-ertion  of  mind  may  lead  to 
itttnoralitj'.  Legislators  may  create  laws  imposing  penalties  on  crim- 
'nals,  priests  and  preachers  may  teach  morals  and  make  offerings  of 
f^Wards  and  punishments  in  the  world  tocome.  but  the  root  of  immoral 
teldency  of  the  human  mind  will  not  be  reached.  This  can  only  b<^ 
aoae  by  improving  the  physical  condition  of  the  growing  man. 

But  you.  as  teachers,  are  not  held  directly  responsible  for  the 
f'Oral  education  of  those  intrusted  to  you.  Our  educational  system 
"  sustained,  and  you  are  employed  as  its  executors,  for  the  purpose  of 
'*oring  the  minds  of  the  young  with  knowledge  that  is  thought  to  be 


cia 
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useful,  and  developing  their  intellectual  functions.  Now  the  questi% 
arises,  if  this  system,  as  carried  on,  is  as  efficient  iii  its  ultimate  -^~., 
salts  as  it  ought  to  be.  T  claim  that  the  child  who  attends  school  %:^ 
months  of  the  year,  with  no  employment  to  cultivate  or  put  in  use  t.l» 
physical,  will,  in  the  end,  so  far  as  it  prepares  him  for  the  battles  *>, 
life,  be  dwarfed  in  intellectual  power.  The  trouble  is  that  those  tvbo 
have  in  charge  our  educational  system,  are  political  bodies  and  havw 
little  knowledge  of.  or  interest  in.  such  afiairs,  V 

If  there  must  be  ten  months  of  school  each  year,  tliree  honr^fl 
should  be  the  limit  for  close  confinement,  and  the  remainder  be  occu^H 
pied  with  mechanical  work  of  the  useful  kind,  and  in  calisthenic  exe^H 
cises.  The  Greeks'  schools,  or  gymnasiums,  whose  people  becamei^H 
ted  for  their  physical  as  well  as  intellectual  perfection,  had  soin^| 
ich  curriculum.  ^H 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  hold  the  opinion  thi^H 
young,  growing  individuals  could  not  be  over-worked,  physically.  O^H 
the  contrary  this  is  as  likely,  almost,  as  that  they  be  mentally  OVe^| 

Our  forefathers  often  committed  this  error  and  now  we  go  to  tlj^| 
other  extreme.  ^H 

What  we  need  in  our  .schools,  in  case  no  physical  work  or  traininjj 
is  practiced  at  home,  is  that  we  introduce  into  our  system  some  practi-^ 
cal  way  of  supplementing  it,  and  inasmuch  as  ordinal)'  labor  develop^! 
some  particular  parts  of  the  muscular  system  to  the  detriment  of  soin^| 
other  parts,  it  will  be  found  beneficient  to  choose  exercises  that  fav^H 
growth  of  the  parts  which  are  deficient.  This  is  what  is  meant  I^H 
jpbysical  culture.  ^H 

I  We  would  not  H'ish  to  develop  the  muscular  part  of  our  organia^H 
^■Dduly,  but  sufficient  to  induce  a  properly  balanced  form,  and  to  c^H 
large  the  cavities  in  which  are  situated  the  important  organs.  In  tb^fl 
way  the  individual  is  rendered  more  attractive  physically,  the  standard^ 
of  vital  powers  is  raised  so  as  to  resist  the  invasion  of  disease,  the  apr  I 
petites  are  rendered  normal,  thus  favoring  temperance,  the  brain  re^  I 
ceives  nutriment  through  the  exaltation  of  these  vital  forces  and  thu:^  I 
the  mental  powers  made  susceptible  of  greater  cultivation  and  euduFiJ 
«Dce.  F.  Cornwall.  M.  D.   iJ 


The  best  of  the  banquet  is  taken  abo\-e  the  plate,  and  "  wtaat  J 
left  does  me  the  most  good."  A.  B.  AixoTT. 
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sc//-:n77f/c  temperance  instruction. 

Hariug  now  taken  a  curson."  but,  considering  its  relative  unimpor- 
tatici;,  ade<jiiate  view  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  alcohol, 
dwof  its  manufacture  and  compounds,  we  will  begin  In  this  paper  a 
cnn  si  deration  of  its  effects  on  the  various  organs  of  the  body  with  which 
il  Climes  in  contact. 

Many  valuable  experimeuts  have  been  published  bearing  on  this 
(Bnofthe  subject ;  all  that  aresuited  to  the  minds  of  our  public  school 
lis  and  to  the  limited  amount  of  apparatus  found  in  most  ot  out 
I  shall  give,  making  no  further  acknowledgment  of  their  au- 
tlian  1  do  now,  in  stating  that  I  claim  little  originality  in 
papers,  but  draw  from  every  source  within  my  reach- 
Let  it  be  remembered  also,  by  all  teachers  who  are  following  these 
e;iperi.menls,  that  if  they  perform  the  highest  good  they  were  designed 
lo  do,  they  will  at  best  be  but  supplementary  to  the  real  teaching  of 
scientific  temperance.  Let  them  brighten  up  and  illustrate  your  work 
if  >ou  will,  but  let  them  not  be  your  work. 

For  this  month's  lesson  we  will  consider  the  stomach  and  discu-is 
tbe  effects  of  alcohol  upon  it.  A  good  physiological  chart  should  by 
all  means  be  in  every  school  ;  if  your  school  is  lortuualely  in  posses- 
sion of  one,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  a  real  stomach,  but 
it  is  lietler  in  both  case)-  to  bring  into  cla.ss  the  stomach  of  a  pig,  also 
llie  true  stomach  of  a  sheep,  both  thoroughlj'  cleaned.  Before  touch- 
ing on  the  effects  of  alcohol,  carefully  explain  the  anatomy  of  the 
Uomadi,  its  three  coats:  its  mucous  inner  lining,  its  gastric  juice,  its 
two  openings  ;  illustrate  as  far  as  possible  by  meaus  of  the  animals' 
fbmiachs  you  have  l>efore  ihem. 

Alcohol  affects  the  mucous  lining  of  the  .stomach,  and  also  the 
pepsin  of  the  gastric  juice.  In  our  first  article  we  .saw  that  alcohol  has 
J  great  allraction  for  water,  as  was  proven  b\-  an  increased  temperature 
when  mixed  with  it ;  this  thirsty  condition  goes  with  it  in  its  course 
Hirough  any  unlucky  stomach  and  blood  vessels  where  an  unwelcome 
piest,  it  has  been  sent,  and  from  whatever  it  touches  it  demands  a 
drink. 

By  extracting  the  water  within  its  reach,  it  tends  to  harden  and 
"in  the  delicate  mucous  membrane  we  are  discussing  ;  to  illustrate,  let 
ibe  child  place  a  Htlle  with  his  finger  on  the  lining  of  the  mouth,  and 
let  him  observe  the  hardened  and  puckerj-  sensation  due  to  its  extract- 


acid. 
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iug  the  water  from  the  membrane.  Furthermore,  by  its  actions  on  t 
nerves,  more  blood  than  should  be  is  sent  to  the  capillaries  of  the  ina 
coat  of  the  stomach  and  a  more  or  less  congested  condition  follon 
These  conditions  if  kept  up  from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  wee 
soon  render  the  stomach  totally  unfit  to  perform  its  important  functioi 
it  first  resents  its  injuries  by  growing  redder  and  redder,  then  final 
breaks  out  in  angry  sores.  All  this  is  x-ery  forcibly  and  faithfully  illn 
trated  on  a  good  physiological  chart,  but  can  not  be  conveniently  shov 
except  by  pictures  to  a  school. 

The  action  of  alcohol  on  the  pepsin  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  i 
effects  on  digestion  can  be  illustrated  and  will  furnish  the  subject 
this  months  experiments. 

Apparatus  needed  :  the  white  of  an  egg  in  a  glass  tumbler,  alcoU 
and  wine  or  beer,  strong  hydro-chloric  acid,  one  drachm  pepsin,  six  ■ 
eight  large  best  tubes  or  wide  mouthed  bottles,  minced  raw  Ijeef. 
basin  of  water  and  an  alcohol  lamp  or  some  other  suitable  arrangemei 
for  keeping  the  water  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  98°. 

Add  two  or  three  spoonsful  of  alcohol  to  the  white  of  the  egg  a 
after  stirring  a  moment  observe  that  it  has  turned  to  a  stringy  whr 
mass.  The  white  of  the  egg  is  largely  pure  albumen,  aud  alcohol  ac 
in  just  this  way  on  all  albuminoids  wherever  it  comes  in  contact  y 
them:  diflfering  in  degree  with  the  proportion  of  alcohol,  but  di^riq 
not  at  all  in  kind. 

Make  an  artificial  digestive  fluid  by  adding  one  drachm  of  pepsj 
to  six  or  eight  ounces  of  water  and  hydrochloric  acid  which  haveb 
united  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  parts  of  the  water  to  one  of  tl 
acid.  Add  alcohol  to  a  .small  portion  ot  this  in  a  test  tube  and  I 
ind  a  few  hours  in  the  warm  water  bath — the  pepsin  which  is  an  s 
bstance,  will  be  precipitated  in  a  stringy  mass,  just  as  » 

id  it  to  be  in  the  white  of  the  egg,  just  as  it  is  in  the  stomach  whi 
ilcohol  is  takeu  into  it. 

Put  into  each  of  three  test  lubes  some  of  Uie  minced  beef,  ai 
cover  the  beef  in  each  with  some  ot  the  artificial,  digestive  fluid,  leal 
one  so,  into  number  two  put  a  sjxionfnt  or  two  of  alcohol,  and  int 
number  three,  wine  or  beer  in  the  place  of  alcohol.  Keep  all  three  at 
temperature  of  98°  in  the  hot  water  bath  for  nine  or  ten  hours.  Notice 
that  the  beef  in  number  one  is  digested  :  in  number  two  it  is  hardened, 
but  not  at  all  digested  ;  in  number  three  somewhat  of  a  digestivi 
change  has  occurred  but  not  so  much  as  in  number  one. 

Your  druggist  will  perhaps  be  able  to  provide  you  with  liquid  pep* 
;  it  may   be  obtained    by  soaking  the   inside    membrane  of  a  pig'l 

ich  in  h\drochloratid  water  for  forty-eight  hours  and  filtering. 
Id.\.  M.  Blochhan. 
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SOi\fETHING   MORE   ABOUT  SCHOOL    TRCSTEES. 

Uofortiii lately  ibe  April  number  of  the  Journal  did  not  reach  me, 
bat  1,  as  a  School  Trustee,  heartily  endorse  the  sentiments  of  "O.  P. 
Q."  in  July- 
There  is  a  bit  of  narrative  attached  to  my  connectiou  with  the 
"department.  "  Owning  land  in  Queen  District,  I  \-isited  the  school 
and  found  a  bright  set  ol  children  iu  a  small,  dingy  cabin,  furnished 
with  rough  benches  built  so  high  from  the  floor  that  little  legs  were 
dangling  from  them  independently  in  the  air.  The  alleged  desks  were 
lop-sided  affairs,  made  from  three  straight  pieces  of  lumber,  two  up- 
rights for  the  base  und  one  across  the  top, 

"  Sit  here  !"  directed  the  teacher,  arising  and  tendering  me  her 
seat — a  something  that  might  have  been  a  chair  at  some  remote  period 
of  civilization,  but  iu  the  present  reign  of  barbarism,  a  something  of 
nails,  ropes  and  bulging  burlaps. 

"  What  proportion  of  your  children  do  you  exjiect  to  reach  ma- 
tnritj-  with  any  idea  of  order,  regularity  or  beauty,  and  n-ithout  de- 
6ani]tty  of  body  and  mind  ?  Why  do  you  not  demand  suitable  desks 
ind  sealing  accommodations  ?" 

■■  I  dare  not '  The  trustees  think  we  have  everything  needful." 
Ignorance  is  bliss  aud  gives  birth  to  a  sweet  complacency  and  gusto 
in  civilizing  intelligent  people  and  opinions  that  are  astounding. 

The  leading  trustee  was  a  man  of  criminal  record,  so  I  concluded 
to  displace  him. 

The  greatest  results  of  the  new  Board's  labors  of  a  year  are  good 
desks,  a  clock  (il  seems  odd  to  boa,st  of  a  clock,  but  then  for  seven 
TMrs  there  had  been  none i,  aud  an  election  voting  a  tax  for  a  school 
Imilding. 

The  school  term, opened  October  i,  1888,  under  the  tuition  of  one 
■ho.  having  her  faults  like  the  rest  of  humanity,  Trustees  included, 
Wia  moat  excellent  teacher.  As  the  school  house  selection  had  been 
lierttofore  tike  the  desks,  a  top-sided  affair,  within  hailing  distance  of 
the  trustees'  hack  door,  several  children  had  been  cut  off  from  school 
attendance  by  the  great  walk .  Those  entering  school  at  advanced  ages 
of  ri,  12  and  13  did  not  know  the  alphabet. 

l-'ader  the  tuition  of  this  teacher  they  actually  leaped  into  knowl- 
*^-  And  yet.  complaints  poured  into  the  trustees'  ears  (needless< 
toiwthej'  were  not  disclosed  to  the  teacher  and  were  iguored b^ 
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trustees.)  For  instance  :  **  J  don't  approve  of  singing  in  schoC^^' 
don't  send  wy  boy  to  school  to  sing,  but  to  study;  and  all  these  moi^^ 
motions  (shade  of  Delsarte  envelop  him)  are  worse  than  fol  de  ^ 
and  I  shall  forbid  him  to  take  part  in  them." 

The  teacher  had  but  a  San  Francisco  normal  class  certificate 
which  at  that  time  was  good  only  until  county  examination  was  held 
So  at  New  Year's  time  the  **  deestrick"  lost  her,  and  a  new  teachei 
came,  one  who  repeatedly  declared  she  had  no  love  for  humanity  and 
no  love  for  children — one  who  compelled  each  child  to  sit  motionless 
to  speak  scarcely  above  a  whisper — one  who  nipped  every  bud  of  indi 
vidualit>' — in  short  one  of  that  old  obsolete  order  of  **  prunes,  prism 
and  plums."  The  contrast  between  the  different  epochs  of  the  schoo 
term  was  vividly  startling.     The  school  was  dead. 

More  than  being  a  link  to  the  dead  past,  the  new  teacher  wa 
addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  slang,  could  not  pronounce  correctlj 
and  was  sadly  deficient  in  arithmetic.  To  the  question:  **  The  Erii 
Railroad  has  three  switches  of  the  following  lengths:  3013,  2231  anc 
2047  ^^^t«  what  is  the  length  of  the  longest  rail  that  will  exactly  la) 
the  track  on  each  ?"  She  answered,  after  three  days'  trial,  **  i  foot,o 
course;  what  a  silly  example  I"  I  was  obliged  to  solve  it  for  her.  Sh( 
was  shown  by  my  hired  man  how  to  compute  interest  at  six  per  cent. 
and  in  examples  demanding  quadrupling,  would  add  four  times  the 
amount  to  first  number. 

Said  a  second  trustee  :  ' '  We  have  a  very  poor  teacher,  but  it  is 
so  close  to  the  end  of  the  term  we  will  let  it  go. ' ' 

Wrongfully  this  trustee  refused  to  run  again  for  the  coming  year, 
and  in  his  stead,  four  votes  (one  of  which  he  cast  for  himselQ,  brought 
in  the  man  who  won't  have  any  .singing  or  monkey  motions  in  the 
.school;  but  who  intends  to  see  that  we  have  such  a  school  as  he  went 
to  when  a  boy,  and  will  visit  the  school  everytwo  weeks  regularly,  to 
see  that  his  plans  are  carried  out;  who  believes  in  jesting  in  the  proper 
place;  who  carries  his  "  urabril;"  who  is  the  servant  of  the  **deestrick." 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  those  who  refused  to  see  in  the  first 
teacher  of  the  term  one  eminently  qualified  for  the  position  she  occu- 
pied— one  who  could  teach  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term— would 
recall  her  succes.sor  (who,  justly,  perhaps,  had  the  greatest  contempt 
for  the  people  of  her  surroundings',,  simply  to  gratify  a  petty  animos- 
ity against  the  "book  larnin"  trustee. 

There  is  but  one  remedy  for  these  gross  errors  that  are  deprivnu^ 
the  children  of  their  educational  birth-right.  Mr.  Drake's  suggestion 
that  trustees  should  pass  an  exammatlou,  might  do  in  some  communities. 


^^P  FA TilKHS  cim.i).  n 

•  In  ibis  rural,  agricultural  region  there  would  uever  be  a  trustee,  as  it 
I  is  fiUi  great  expense  of  physical  ami  mental  force  the  people  read,  or 
I  "'rite  Iheir  own  names.  I  doubt,  with  all  my  ability  to  criticise  others. 
I     irbfther  I  could  pass  one  myself. 

I  Bui  where   the  school  tenn  lasU  only  eight  months,  almost  the 

I  wilire  amount  of  the  teacher's  salary  is  a  State  appropriation.  The 
■  State  University  and  the  Normal  Schools  are  no  more  Stale  iustitutioiis 
I  Ihan  the  county  schools.  Deprived  of  its  guardian  it  will  always 
I  flounder  about;  sometimes  growing  slowly,  oftener  stagnating.  Let 
I  Ihe  State  exercise  immediate  control  over  its  wards,  and  pass  a  law  of 
f    (onipulsory  education. 

The  people  generally  take  no  interest  in  tile  school  election.  No 
ambition,  excepting  that  of  making  nionty,  stirs  their  .sluggish  blood: 
a  petty  animosity  shakes  a  few  up  once  in  awhile,  but  rarely.  Klec- 
tion  comes  in  haying  time,  and  what  does  the  education  of  ten  or  twelve 
children  amount  to,  in  compari.son  with  the  loss  of  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  field  ?  The  hay  is  by  far  of  greater  importance.  Until  the  State 
takes  hold  of  the  matter  the  position  of  county  school  teacher  will  not 
be  desirable. 

Unless  she  has  a  very  rugged  character,  strong  ind vidua! ity,  and 
great  independence,  no  woman,  especially  a  good-looking  one,  should 
ever  apply  for  it,  for  the  capacity  of  the  envious  man,  woman  and  child 
to  invent  lies  conceniing  her  character,  is  appalling. 

Louise  A.  Littleton. 


FATHER'S    CHILD. 

Mj  little  girl  to-night  with  childiah  glee, 

Although  her  nionthi>  liad  Dumbered  not  tvcxcore, 

EKap«d  licr  nurse,  iinil,  at  m^  liladj  door, 
With  tin;  lingers  rapping,  spoke  to  me ; 
Thongh  faint  her  words,  I  heard  them  Iremblingly 

Fall  from  her  li[iH,  aa  if  the  darkness  bore 

fiB  weight  upon  her :     "  Falhet's  i-hild."     No  more 
1  waited  for.  but  alraightway  willingly 

I  brought  the  sweet  intruder  into  light 

With  happy  laugliler.     Even  so  «ime  night, 
When,  fironi  the  nuraing  earlJi  escaped  and  free, 

HjfwdI  shall  try  in  her  6rat  InTaut  flight 
Toae«k  God's  chamber,  these  iai^  i>.ird«  shall  \,t 
Ttiow  that  will  make  Him  opi-  Hi- .i,>...  ki  uic. 

-n  f  w  p,fa 
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C/./PP/MJS  FROM  Oi'R  EXCHANGES. 

The  humati  soul  witbout  educadon  is  like  marble  in  the  quarry^ 
Irbich  shows  Qoue  of  its  inherent  beauties  till  the  skill  of  the  poltsl 
fetches  out  the  colors,  makes  the  surface  shioe,  and  discovers  ert 
omanieutal  cloud,  spot,  and  vein  that  runs  through  the  body  of  it. 
Mississippi  Teaeher 

DjD  you  ever  see  a  child  who  would  not  return  a  smile  ?     Then: 
may  be  a  few  children,  but  they  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule.     Tbi 
child-face  is  a  mirror  in   which  is  reflected  the  face  of   him  who  looi 
into  it,  as  its  mind  gives  back  the  image  of  the  one  who  is  training  i 
Those  in  chargeof  children  should  not  forget  this. — Mississippi  Tea<ha 

VE  1>een  told  h\  a  profes.sor  of  mechanics  in  one  of  the  fon 
jst  technical  schools  of  the  couutrj-  that  his  worst  pupils  are  thoa 
''Ihat  come  from  manual  training  schools,  where  certain  uses  and  pre 
cesses  had  l>een  taught  to  the  neglect  of  school  culture,  mental  an 
physical.  I  have  heard  a  distinguished  chemist  say  that  the  best  scho! 
ars  whom  he  had  taught  came  from  the  college  where  intellectual  dij 
cipltne  was  insisted  on,  and  not  from  among  the  youth  who  had 
their  early  days  in  learning  some  science  or  art,  like  that  of  the  apol 

fecary  or  the  d\er. — D.  C.  Gilman,  in  Monographs  of  Ike  I.  T.  A.,  i. 
\  Children  are  ver>-  much  what  their  teachers  make  them.  I  find 
'{denty  of  deleterious  and  detestable  influences  at  work,  but  the>' : 
influences  of  journalism  in  one  place,  in  another  influences  of  politi- 
cians, in  some  places  both  the  one  and  the  other;  they  are  not  influences 
of  teachers.  The  influence  of  the  eleiuentarj-  teacher,  so  far  as  mjE 
observation  extends,  is  for  good;  it  helps  moralit;-  and  virtue.  I  d 
not  give  the  teacher  too  much  praise  for  this,  the  child  in  his  bands  s 
appeals  to  his  conscience,  bis  responsibility  is  so  direct  and  palpable 
But  the  fact  is  none  the  less  consoling,  and  the  fact  is.  I  believe,  as  1 
have  stated  it. — Matthciv  Arnold. 

TaoMAS  E.  Edison  announced  the  other  day  that  he  is  at  wor) 
on  a  new  invention  by  which  sight  as  well  as  sound  may  be  transmit 
ted  by  electric  wire.  It  seems,  however,  that  a  young  German  nam 
Korzel  has  anticipated  him.  TIte  Centralblatt  fur  EieitroUchnik  gi%-e| 
an  interesting  account  of  an  exhibition  recently  madf  by  this  gentle 
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mnn,  in  which  two  of  bis  iustruiiieiitii.  in  different  cities,  were  con-  I 

nccted    with  a  telephone  wire.     The  features  of  the  persons  standing  I 

a;  one  end  of  the  wire  were  disliuctly  seen  in  a  glass  plate  at  the  other  1 

end,  and  tlie  larger  type  in  a  newspaper  held  before  the  iustmment  in  I 

one  t\Vy  was  easily  read  in  the  other.     Everything  seen  was  greatly  I 

reduced  in  size,  hut  this  was  because  the  glass  plates  were  small,  this  I 

phenomenon  being  governed  by  the  laws  of  optics  and  not  those  of  I 

eleotricity. — Philaidpkia  Inquirer.  I 

(jnsit  Inillis  txt  dtiirly  bouglil.     The  i^ommoti  tnilli.  ■ 

Such  u  men  gire  ant)  lake  from  day  lo  day,  I 

Comes  in  die  cominon  walk  of  essy  life,  I 

Blown  by  the  csrelens  wind  acmss  our  wny.  ^^^^H 

Ureal  iniths  nre  greatly  won,  not  fonad  bj  chance,  ^^^^^^| 

Nor  nfled  on  tlie  breath  of  rammer  dream,  ^^^^H 

But  gr«^ed  in  the  greui  xiniggle  of  the  noul,  ^^^^^| 

Hard  bufleieil  wiih  iulv«nie  wind  and  strc^un.  ^^^^^H 

Wrung  Iram  the  n|iiril  In  lianl  hours  ^^^^^^| 

(If  weakneBs,  wilitude,  perchance  of  pain,  ^^^H 

Truth  spriogE  like  hsrvent  from  ihe  well-plowed  field,  I 

And  the  «ou1  feelH  it  hns  not  went  in  vaiti.  I 

Pupils  leant  at  a  very  early  age  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  I 
language.  Tlie  teacher  should  give  frequent  drills  on  these  sounds,  1 
both  singly  and  in  connection  with  words.  It  is  probably  best  to  give  1 
»  drill  on  the  words  first,  and  then  have  the  pupil  articulate  the  sounds  I 
irrespective  of  the  words.  These  drills  may  be  useful  also  in  giving  1 
tiaiuing  in  pitch,  by  having  pupils  first  give  the  pitch  in  auch  a  tone  I 
» the  teacher  may  request,  then  in  a  higher  or  lower  tone,  changing  I 
&am  one  pitch  to  another.  Thedrillsmay  be  made  useful  also  in  teaching  J 
forw,  movement,  etc.  A  drill  on  the  elementar>'  soundsshould  usually  1 
Ktnconcert.  It  will  have  to  act  and  speak  in  harmony.  The  chief  I 
efits  of  the  drills  are  that  they  give  fle.Kibility  to  the  voice  and  train  I 
Tfttpupils  lo  distinct  and  correct  articulation. — Raub.  I 

l^  looking  over  the  rules  and  regulations  of  many  of  the  County  I 
"Wds  of  Education  we  find  that  a  large  percentage  of  them  do  not  I 
^wiw  Primary  Grade  Teachers'  Certificates,  and  by  a  singular  coind-  I 
^«  it  is  found  that  in  these  counties  they  enforce  the  requirements  I 
of  the  very  highest  standard  of  efficiency,  pay  the  best  salaries,  and,  J 
**»  consequence,  have  the  best  schools,  San  Luis  Obispo  county  haw 
^Blts  prodding  that  applicants  receiving  Primary  Certificates,  with  ^| 
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standing  in  the  test  branches  of  70  per  cent,  and  over,  may  at  ^i^-^ 
time  within  one  year  obtain  a  Grammar  Grade  Certificate  by  ohXsinii^^ 
the  required  standing  in  the  four  or  five  additional  subjects;  and  hotf-* 
ers  of  Grammar  Grades  may  at  any  time  obtain  the  Grammar  Scfaoof 
course  in  substantiallv  the  same  manner.  This  would  seem  to  be  aB 
that  a  live,  progressive  teacher — one  who  is  desirous  of  keeping  up 
with  the  progress  of  the  times— could  reasonably  ask.  California  is 
prodigally  liberal  in  her  support  of  the  public  schools,  and  has  a  right 
to  demand  that  the  teachers  come  right  up  to  the  standard.  This 
standard  is  not  to  be  adjusted  to  the  teacher,  but  the  teacher  to  the 
standard. — Superintendent  Armstrong,  in  San\Luis  Obispo  Tribune, 

If  a8  a  Teacher,  wb«,  and  strong,  and  great. 

Into  my  life,  then,  you  had  come  that  day, 

And  bade  me  listen  as  to  who  should  sav 

Things  grand  and  sweet  to  help  me  bear  my  fate. 

Full  well  I  know  I  had  refused  to  wait. 

And  from  your  side  had  darted  quick  away. 

Not  over-eager  at  your  feet  to  lay 

Homage  for  which  all  asking  comes  too  lato. 

But  listening  you  came,  with  eager  eyes 

Seeming  to  bend  your  head  to  catch  my  thought ; 

And  straightway  in  my  heart  did  there  arise 

Things  brave  and  sweet  to  meet  yours,  so  inwrought 

With  yours,  I  knew  not,  in  the  swift  surprise, 

Which  was  the  Teacher,  which  the  humbly  taught 

— Alict  Weilinglon  BoUirutj  in  Harper^s   WeeUy. 

Most  of  us  understand  a  principle  most  thoroughly  when  its  ap- 
plication is  to  be  found  in  our  own  line  of  thought  or  work. 

The  members  of  a  central  high  school,  after  a  long  debate,  decided 
that  the  marking  system  was  injurious  and  unfair,  and  petitioned  the 
Principal  to  abolish  it. 

"  We  know,"  said  the  spokesman,  **  whether  we  have  prepared 
our  lessons  or  not;  the  record  of  an  accidental  miss  may  be  mislead- 
ing." 

There  was  a  baseball  match  impending,  in  whch  the  whole  school 
was  intensely  interested. 

*'  Let  us  try  it  on  the  ball  grounds  first,"  said  the  Principal.  **  In 
the  coming  match  keep  no  score.  You  will  know  whether  you  play 
well  or  ill,  and  as  for  errors,  they  are  often  purely  accidental.  Why 
record  them. 

The  boys  withdrew  without  another  word.  They  could  appreciate 
the  illustration. —  Youth's  Companiofi, 
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WiUiAM  FiNDLAY,  1025  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  has  adopted 
1  novel  method  of  awakening  enthusiasm  in  schools.  He  believes  we 
need  more  spelHug  per  se  in  our  schools.  He  has  issued  a  leaflet  en- 
dlied'The  Renaissance  of  Spelling,"  in  which  he  chalienges  eMtrv 
ttacicT,  printer,  or  other  person  or  persons;  any  school,  public,  private, 
ornonnal;  any  college,  university,  or  like  institution;  any  societj-, 
«ocial,  lilerarj'.  or  other  respectable  organization  to  spell  against  him. 
His  reason  for  issuing  this  challenge  is  a  conviction  that  the  pro- 
nssesof  the  so-called  "new  education"  have  worked  disastrously  to 
proa  unci  ati  on  and  spelling.  He  says:  "The  spelling-book  having 
been  banished  from  many  of  our  schools,  there  is  no  longer  any  incen- 
tive to  the  pupil  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  correct  dress  of  the  words 
htuses.  '  He  reports  a  marked  inability  on  the  part  of  all  classes  to 
^11  correctly  the  words  in  good  and  general  use.  The  following  ten 
words  were  recently  given  to  a  New  England  institute  of  teachers,  and 
out  one  teacher  spelled  every  word,  while  the  average  of  correct  spell 
itg  was  below  60  percent.:  separate,  inflammation,  moneys,  hemor- 
rhage, conceive,  erysipelas,  raisin,  trysyllahle,  suspicion,  preferring. — 
Anc  England  Jouriial  of  Education. 


We  i>f  llie  mtw»  are  ev«n  lew  lliHti  names, 
Hince,  riding  o'er  the  wretkful  sea  of  time 

1  Jke  lo  the  fragile  nautilus,  few  fames 
i/lwy  nmie  lo  unchur  in  that  moiiy  clime 
Where  the  heart's  pn>pheta  with  reward  sublime 

Are  erowned  foreTerniore.     Yea,  e'en  our  graves 
Will  be  engillfttd  tjeneatli  tLe  f^raxsy  waves 
Of  eentUT^'buried  myriads,  jet  unlnru. 

Wh«  thought,  then,  like  an  amulet  can  be  worn 
Bright  'gainst  the  darknew  of  such  genenJ  diM>in  T 
Thu — if  DO  other ;  that  each  deed  of  grare 

In  the  small  circle  of  our  persooal  spai-e 
To  future  harvest*  lends  a  surer  bloom 
.\nd  hoatens  the  millennium  of  the  rmv 


-Ontt  a   ICwi-. 


There  is  a  question  that  troubles  a  good  many  thinking  people. 
If  we  look  around  we  see,  in  spite  ol  our  general  progress,  that  there 
"*>  restless  state  of  mind.  Every  one  can  find  examples  of  this  if  he 
iwksabout  him.  At  a  farm  house  lately,  we  found  the  only  child,  a 
'Oil,  bad  "gone  to  New  York.  '  Yet  there  was  a.  beautiful  farm,  and 
liis  work  in  the  city  was  handling  trunks-  This  restlessness  exhibits 
ilwif  in  various  ways;  there  is  a  thirst  for  money,  a  desire  for  j 
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and  a  neglect  of  morality  and  religion.  We  do  not  dc^xmd;  \^ 
lieve  we  are  better  off  than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago.  BtJt 
counsel  the  teacher  to  urge  on  the  young  men  and  women  the  v^ 
of  homes,  of  being  with  their  parents.  To  be  willing  to  live  plain 
and  not  despise  labor.  In  former  days  there  were  found  some  m 
who  probably  meant  well,  that  went  around  £rom  school-house  to  scb 
house,  telling  the  story  of  the  boy  who  went  trom  that  town  to  1 
York  with  twenty-five  cents  in  his  pocket,  and  now  is  worth  a  mil 
of  dollars.  His  labor  has  borne  fruit.  There  is  a  tendency  to  j 
the  cities  in  this  State  that  is  so  marked,  that  it  attracts  attention, 
is  a  bad  sign. — New  York  School  JoumaL 


Dr.  H.  S.  Stetson,  President  of  the  Baptist  College  of 
Moines,  in  a  recent  address  thus  testified  in  favor  of  the  sufficienc 
the  English  language :  The  five  great  literatures  of  the  world  are 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman,  German  and  English.  The  question  wl 
arises  is.  Should  any  of  these  receive  more  attention  than  the  otl 
Should  we  try  to  make  ourselves  familiar  with  all  ?  In  our  colli 
more  attention  is  given  to  ancient  literature.  A  young  man  or  woi 
in  school  is  so  occupied  with  Pagan  thought,  so  much  of  the  t 
studies  Pagan  literature,  that  I  sometimes  wonder  if  this  is  a  Chris 
land.  At  the  end  of  seven  years  no  wonder  that  young  people 
tainted  with  infidelity.  Justice  is  not  done  to  the  English.  Mucl 
this  is  due  to  a  prejudice  which  rewards  superiority  to  a  thing  beca 
it  is  old.  English  is  the  only  language  we  can  ever  master.  It  wo 
be  impossible  to  think  or  speak  as  a  Greek,  Roman,  Hebrew  or  C 
man.  The  English  is  the  most  mature  literature,  the  most  enrich 
It  is  the  fruit  of  the  richest  thinking  of  the  world.  It  is  the  m 
richly  blessed  by  others.  Masters  of  the  English  have  translated  n 
ters  of  all  literatures,  and  have  reproduced  the  best  in  the  best  m 
ner.  Ever>'thing  vital  has  been  preserved. — San  Francisco  Even\ 
Bulletin. 


Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  as  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educati< 
is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  No  other  man  occupies  the  sa 
distinguished  position  in  educational  leadership,  as  no  other  Ameriic 
takes  the  same  rank  as  an  original  thinker  along  philosophical  lio 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  is  the  only  American  educa 
who  has  thought  himself  out  into  the  light  upon  every  educatioi 
question,  from  both  the  practical  and  philosophical  standpoint  i 
has  read  the  most  widely  and  critically  in  pedagogy  and  psychology 
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auy  man  m  this  country.     He  is  inlimalely  acquainted   with  all  the 
educational  leaders  East,  West,  and  South.     No  man  has  so  wide  a 
range  of  experience,  reading,  and  thought  upon  educational  psycholo- 
gy, and  he  will  administer  the  Department  of  Education  upon  a  higher 
plane  than  ha.s  been  known  in  any  country.    Though  in  no  sense  a  pol- 
itician, be  is  eminently  politic:  though  a  philosopher  of  the  philoso- 
phers, he  is  one  of  the  most  practical  of  men;  though  viewing  all  edu- 
cational subjects  from  the  standpoint  of  psychology,  he  is  a  genius  in 
the  apphcation  of  theory  in  practice.     When  YaJe  gave  him  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.,  the  President  remarked  that  it  was  done  as  an  honor  to  the 
college  rather  than  to  the  man.     It  may  Ije  said  that  President  Harri- 
wn  has  made  this  appointment  as  an  honor  to  his  administration  rather 
than  as  a  compliment  to  the  man. ^Bos/on TrazW/er. 


A  well-kuowu  artist  gave  me  some  curious  information  the  other 
day  regarding  the  sources  from  which  the  color  one  finds  in  a  paint-box 
are  derived. 

Ever>"  quarter  of  the  globe  is  ransacked  for  the  material — animal, 
'tgetable  and  mineral — employed  in  their  manufacture.  From  the 
cochineal  insects  are  obtaiuetl  the  gorgeous  carmine,  as  well  as  the 
crimsoii,  scarlet  and  purple  lakes.  Sepia  is  the  inky  fluid  die  charged 
^  the  cuttle-fish  to  render  the  water  obaque  for  its  concealment  when 
ittacked.  Indian  yellow  is  from  the  camel.  Ivory  black  and  bone 
Waelt  are  made  out  of  ivory  chips.  The  exquisite  Prussian  blue  is 
got  by  fusing  horses' hoofs  and  other  refuse  animal  matter  with  im- 
pure potassium  carbonate.  It  was  discovered  by  an  accident.  In  the 
vegetable  kingdom  are  included  the  lakes,  derived  from  roots,  bark.s 
Wdgotns.  Blue-black  is  from  the  charcoal  of  the  vinestalk.  Lamp- 
filack  is  soot  from  certain  resinous  substances.  From  the  madder- 
pUnt,  which  grows  in  Hindo.stan.  is  manufactured  turkey  red.  Gam- 
''oge  comes  from  the  yellow  sap  of  a  tree,  which  the  natives  of  Siam 
catch  in  cocoanut  shells.  Raw  sienna  is  the  natural  earth  from  the 
'*oghborhoo(l  of  Sienna,  Italy.  When  burned  it  is  burnt  sienna.  Raw 
Mober  is  an  earth  from  Umbria,  and  is  also  burned.  To  these 
''^etable  pigments  may  probably  be  added  India  ink,  which  is  said  to 
fumade  from  burnt  camphor.  The  Chinese,  who  alone  produce  it, 
"'ill  not  reveal  the  secret  of  its  composition.  Mastic — the  base  of  the 
''Wiiish,  so  called^is  from  the  gum  of  the  mastic  tree,  indigenous  to 
the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Bistre  is  the  soot  of  wood  ashe.s.— /.  W. 
"<  Miuistippi  Teacher. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council  in  Nashville,  the  ** 
sure  of  Teachers'*  was  discussed  by  Aaron  Gove,  Dr.  White  of  Ofi 
and  several  other  prominent  educators.  George  P.  Brown  of  Illiix^ 
spoke  as  follows:  '*  The  question  most  important  for  this  Coond  ^ 
consider  is,  What  have  we  to  suggesjt  on  the  matter  of  the  licensoie^ 
teachers  that  will  tend  to  improve  the  teaching  force  of  the*countiy 
There  is,  as  has  been  suggested,  a  profession,  but  it  contains  ver 
few  members  relatively  to  the  great  body  of  those  who  teach.  WhJ 
shall  be  the  plan  of  examination  by  which  these  members  receive  the 
final  papers  admitting  them  to  membership  in  this  profession  is  of  sou 
consequence.  They  have  earned  their  membership  and  are  probaU 
recognized  as  members,  without  regard  to  State  examinations.  Bi 
there  is  an  immensely  large  class  who  are  in  the  different  stages  ofprq 
aration  for  the  teaching  profession.  What  can  the  Superintenden 
and  examiners  do  through  their  examinations  to  urge  this  class  to 
better  preparation  for  their  work  ?  I  think  that  there  is  a  slowly  i 
creasing  recognition,  from  year  to  year,  that  something  important  a 
be  done.  The  Superintendent  first  employs  the  examination  to  eleva 
the  scholarship  of  the  teacher.  A  majority  of  those  who  begin  to  teac 
are  disgracefully  ignorant  of  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  employe 
to  give  instruction.  And  yet  every  community  within  certain  limit 
must  furnish  its  own  teachers  of  its  schools.  No  other  arrangemeii 
would  satisfy  the  people.  After  the  teacher  has  reached  a  certain  grad 
of  scholarship,  then  the  Superintendents  can  cease  to  urge  their  point 
and  can  place  a  series  of  inducements  before  these  teachers  to  make  i 
more  thorough  study  ot  professional  subjects.  The  plan  usuallj 
adopted  is  to  excuse  the  teacher  from  further  scholastic  tests,  provided 
he  passes  satisfactory  examinations  in  certain  lines  of  professional  read- 
ing. By  some  such  mode  as  this  the  examinations  may  become  the 
means  of  elevating  the  standard  of  acquirements  of  those  teachers  who 
stay  in  the  work  long  enough  to  be  influenced  by  it. 


A  CONTEMPORARY  enumerates  twenty  reasons  *'why  some  teach- 
ers fail.  It  might  as  well  give  as  many  reasons  why  the  central  Afri- 
can savages  are  not  civilized.  Let  us  see  why  they  are  not.  Wequotc 
some  of  our  editor's  items :  **  Too  lazy,'*  *'  no  eyes  toorder,"  *'  make 
no  effort  to  improve,"  "have  no  new  ideas,"  "not  polite  enough," 
"read  no  papers,"  "do  not  study,"  "too  self-conceited,"  "are  not 
sympathetic, ' '  etc. ,  etc.  How  applicable  these  points  are  !  Now  what 
must  be  done  with  those  savages  ?  Certainly  not  hurl  such  epithets  as 
these  at  them.     We  might  as  well  attempt  to  convert  them  with  brick 
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bats  or  shot  guns.     TAej  miisl  be  educalM.     The   first   fanaing  mill, 
taken  to  a  certain  tribe  in  eastern  Turkey  that  raised  whea'.,  was  so 
admired  that  it  was  set  up  and  worshipped.     It  never  occurred  to  the 
tienighted  minds  of  the  people  to  make  others  like  it.     Ideals  are  not 
!»ughl,  neither  are  they  engrafted.     They  are  like  poets,  iorw.     Cul- 
IPtre  comes  ap  from  the  seed  and  grows.     Teachers,  who  do  not  know 
ve  no  order,  have  no  new  ideas,  are  not  polite,  too  self-COu- 
and  are  not  sympathetic,  cannot  be  made  over  by  teeturing.     The 
laries  to  central  Africa  do  not  commence  by  preaching,  or  scold- 
er lecturing.     There  is  something  better.      "What  is  it?     Prac- 
Oue  teacher  who  is  on    the  alert,  is  orderly,    has  new  ideas,  is 
>  a  student,  and  is  teachable  and  sympathetic,  is  worth  more  to 
a  thole  county  than  all  the  educational  sermons  that  were  ever  preach- 
edsince  the  flood  of  Noah.     If  you  want  somebody  to  do  differently, 
tin  him  how  Ike  thing  is  done.      If  you  can    get  new    ideals  into   his 
htsdand  heart,  you  have  done  him  good.     You  have  lifted  him  up, 
"Ah,"  says  he,    '  I  see  it !"     Yes,  he  "sees  it."     This  is   the  point, 
Superintendents  and  Principals.     Do  and  be  yourselves  what  you  want 
yont  teachers  to  do  and  be.     So,  teachers,  we  say  to  you,  do  and  be 
joarselves  what  you  want  your  pupils  to  do  and  he.—NeK-  York  School 
jnurnat. 

The  following  extract  from  an  address  by  Rev.  Dr.  Mayo,  at  the 
1)K  National  Educational  Association  in  Nashville,  is  worthy  the  most 
^refill  consideration  by  every  friend  of  education  in  our  country ; 

"  I  regard  it  the  foremost  duty  of  the  good  citizen  in  everj'  party, 
■liK,  or  church,  '  to  see  that  the  Republic  receives  no  harm, '  by  crip- 
pling its  young  reserve;  to  demand  that  every'  man  in  public  life  shall 
fe  known  and  tested  as  the  friend  of  .sound  education;  that  the  peo- 
ple's common  school  shall  l>e  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  its  enemies  and 
wade  the  best  possible  agency  for  the  training  of  the  citizen;  that  the 
schools  everywhere  shall  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  poh'tical  'machine,' 
and  that  legislators  shall  do  their  best  and  lea\'e  the  people  free  to  do 
Ihdr  utmost  for  the  fit  schooling  of  the  young  reserve.  This  is,  to- 
iiy,  the  coming  issue  to  which  currency  and  revenue,  tariff  and  civil 
*r?ice  and  suffrage  are  secondary.  If  education  goes  wrong,  or  is 
'^tgkded.  for  the  next  twenty  years,  ever>'thing  else  goes  wrong  e\'ery- 
where.     If  that  goes  right,  everjthing  goes  up.  all  around. 

Within  the  past  seven  years  I  ha\'e  \'i.sited  thirty  American  States, 
aid  I  think  I  know  the  '  lay  of  the  land'  iu  this  respect.  I  am  no 
"Sreamer,  no  flatterer,  uo  optimist,  and  don't  believe  any  set  of  people, 
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anywhere,  has  *put  blinders  upon  my  eyes/  so  that  I  do  not  re 
the  faults  as  well  as  the  merits  of  every  portion  of  our  land.  B 
say  it  as  my  solemn  conviction,  that  there  is  no  evil  tendency,  pri 
or  public,  anywhere  in  this  Union,  that  cannot  be  dealt  with  in 
peaceful,  gradual,  persistent  American  way  of  fitly  training  our  yc 
ful  fifteen  millions  into  God*s  reserve  to  *  hold  the  fort'  for  the  hi] 
civilization/* 

Let  our  teachers  and  educators  hold  meetings,  interest  the  pec 
and  clearly  and  distinctly  define  this,  as  **the  coming  issue." 


The  soldier  said  kh  he  was  called  to  die  : 

'*  I   am  contented ; 

Hut  tell  my  mother  in  the  Tillage 

My  sweetheart  in  the  cottace, 

To  pray  for  me  with  folded  hands." 

The  soldier's  dead ;  his  mother  and  his  sweetheart, 

They  pray  for  him  with  folded  hands. 

They  dug  his  grave  upon  the  battle-field. 

And'  all  the  earth  was  red 

Wherein  they  laid  him. 

The  sun  beheld  him  thus  and  said : 

*•  I  am  contented." 

And  tlowers  clustered  on  his  grave, 

And  were  contented  there  to  oloom. 

And  when  the  wind  would  roar 

Among  the  trees, 

Then  asked  the  soldier  from  his  deep,  dark  grave : 

''  Was  it  the  flag  that  fluttered  T 

**  Nay  I"  said  the  wind,  "  mv  gallant  hero, 

Nav,  thou  hast  died  in  battle,  hot  the  flag 

Hath  won  the  day.    Thy  comrades 

Have  carried  it  away  full  happily." 

Then  said  the  soldier  from  his  deep,  dark  grave: 

**  I  am  (x>ntented.'* 

And  then  he  hearkened  to  the  wandering 

( >f  herds  and  shepherds,  and  he  asked : 

"  Is  that  the  din  of  battle?" 

"  Nay !"  they  said,  **  nay,  my  gallant  hero  ; 

Kor  "thou  art  tlead  :  the  war  is  over; 

Thy  fatherland  is  free  and  happy." 

Then  said  the  soldier  from  his  deep,  dark  grave : 

**1  am  i'ontentetl.** 

And  then  he  hearkened  to  the  lovers'  laughter; 

And  thus  the  soldier  asked  : 

**  Are  these  the  peoi>le'>  voices  who  remember  me?" 

"NayT'  si>ake  tne  lover^j;,  **nay,  my  gallant  hero, 

For  we  are  thev  who  never  do  remember ; 

For  spring  hath  (x>me,  and  all  the  earth  is  smiling ; 

We  must  forget  the  dead.** 

Then  said  the  soldier  from  his  deep,  dark  grave : 

"  I  am  contented.** 

— OoLTmen  S$ha,  in  huUjtend 
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DISTANCES  IN  ALASKA. 

UTien  I  ^at  at  my  desk  in  Sitka,"  said  Governor  Swinford  to  a 

irter  of  tbc  Detroit /V« /Vcij,  "I   was  further  from  Attn  Island, 

westernmost  point  in  Alaska,  than  I  was  from  Portland.  Maine. 

may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  prodigious  distances  of  Alaska. 

can  funiish  a  more  striking  one.     If  the  capital  of  the  Umt<:d 

were  located  in  the  center  of  the  United  States — that  is  to  say, 

point  equidistant  from  Quoddyhead.  Me.,  and  Attu  Island,  Alaska 

it  would  be  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  some  fioo  miles  north  by  west  of 

in  Francisco." 

Il  is,  indeed,  an  almost  boundless  empire  that  Mr.  Swinford  has 

erased  to  govern  and  that  Fred   A.  Maynard  has  lost.     Few  people 

appreciate  the  colo-ssal  size  of  the   Alaskan  dominion  of  the   United 

dates.     Even  prominent  public  men  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  little 

(iiiige  of  Irozen  zone  quite  unworthy  of  theii  attention.     William  S. 

Holman  once  had  this  idea  of  Alaska.     A  couple  of  years  ago,  wh<rn 

Covemor  Swinford  was  urging  the  House  Committee  on  Territories  to 

report  favorably  on  a  bill  to  give  Alaska  something  more  than  a  seiii- 

bUuic^  of  Territorial  Government.  Mr.  Holman  said  : 

Well,  Governor,  my  idea  is  that  Alaska  ought  to  be  made  a 
tounty  of  Washington  Territory.  That  would  be  the  simplest  way  to 
dispose  of  the  troublesome  Rus.sian  purchase." 

Swinford  was  mad  in  a  minute.  He  promptly  advised  the  great 
objector  to  go  and  buy  some  primer  geography,  and  he  never  had  the 
patience  lo  discuss  the  matter  with  him  again. 

It  has  long  been  said  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  British  Empire, 
but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  it  is  equally  true  that  the  hud  never 
*ets  on  the  domain  of  the  United  States.  It  is  shining  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands  when  it  is  the  death  of  night  on  Martha's  Vineyard.  The 
United  States  laps  nearly  half-way  round  the  world.  It  extends  from 
''7  degrees  west  longitude  to  i6g  degrees  east  longitude.  Alaxk  a  hu.- 
Iietween  800.000  and  900,000  square  miles  of  land  surface,  and  a  great 
water  area.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  United  States  cant  of  the  Min- 
*issippi. 

Goivemor  Swinford  took  a  journey  last  summer  of  more  than  10,- 
ooo  statute  miles  without  leaving  bis  domain  a.s  Governor.  He  went 
on  the  United  Steamship  Thetis,  which  was  placed  at  his  dispoital  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  joume>-  (xx-iipied  four  months  and 
five  days,  being  much  longer  than  the  famous  exploring  expedition  of 
Governor  Cass,  which  played  a  part  in  the  rarly  hititory  of  Michigan, 
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MODELING  IN  CLA  K 

An  outfit  of  five  pounds  of  clay,  a  sharp  jack-knife  and  one  too 
will  do  many  wonders.  This  tool  is  made  out  of  a  piece  of  mapk 
eight  inches  long;  one  end  make  fiat  about  one-half  inch  wide,  from 
the  centre  gradually  becoming  thinner  until  it  is  as  thin  as  a  knife 
blade.  From  the  middle  slope  down  to  the  other  end;  hollow  out  the 
centre,  then  sand-paper  until  perfectly  smooth. 

If  the  clay  is,  not  used  immediately  after  purchasing,  put  it  in  any 
sort  of  a  dish  and  cover  with  a  wet  woolen  rag,  keeping  the  rag  wet. 

Now  for  the  work.  It  is  better  to  buy  a  plaster  slab,  which  costs ^ 
only  ten  or  fifteen  cents  at  any  pottery,  although  this  is  not  necessaij, « 
as  a  common  board  or  marble  slab  will  do.  In  the  first  place  make  t| 
tile  six  by  four  inches  and  about  one  inch  thick  by  kneading  the  d^^ 
until  all  lumps  are  worked  out,  then  throw  it  on  the  slab  to  make  tiK 
clay  more  compact.  With  a  rolling  pin  roll  until  a  little  thicker  than 
required. 

If  there  should  happen  to  be  bubbles  in  the  clay,  prick  them  witfc 
a  pin.  Pill  up  the  holes  and  make  the  tiles  smooth  by  rubbing  it  widi 
moistened  fingers.  Turn  it  over  and  repeat  the  operation.  If  it  i 
now  thicker  than  required  smooth  it  down  and  with  the  jack-knife  cu 
it  to  the  proper  length  and  width. 

Take  a  leaf  for  a  model,  for  it  is  better  to  work  right  from  nature 
make  an  exact  drawing  of  it,  outline  and  veins,  with  the  curved  en< 
of  the  tool.  If  the  drawing  cannot  be  done,  a  tracing  may  be  substi 
tuted.  Take  the  other  end  of  the  tool  and  cut  this  outline  one-hali 
inch  deep  and  then  with  a  jack-knife  cut  away  the  clay  outside  the 
leaf,  smoothing  down  the  new  surface. 

Make  the  depressions  in  the  clay  leaf  as  in  the  real  one.  Some- 
times the  finger  will  be  sufficient,  sometimes  the  curved  end  of  the  tool 
will  be  necessar>\  There  will  be  always  some  finishing  touches  to  add 
which  the  worker  must  see  for  himself. 

When  it  is  nearly  dry  put  in  a  background  by  simply  rubbing  the 

curved  end  of  the  tool  over  it  in  strokes.  If  the  leaf  proves  a  success 
take  it  to  a  pottery,  where  for  a  few  cents  it  can  be  fired.  Otherwise  it 
will  crack  and  crumble  away.  If  the  leaf  is  unsuccessful  the  clay  can 
l)e  worked  over  and  used  again. 

After  a  leaf  or  two  have  been  made  satisfactorily  you  can  modd 
flowers  or  make  something  useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  such  as 
match-boxes,  ash-receivers  and  thermometer-holders,  and,  perhaps, 
after  practice  you  will  be  able  to  model  figures. ,—  Thyrsa  C,  Williams, 
in  Bdticatianal  News. 
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5tat^  Offigal   Depart/n^ijt 

Skptember,  1889. 
Iba  G.  Hoitt,  State  Superintendent  Publu*  Instmction,  Kditor. 


GRADUATION   OK    PUPII^. 

My  observations  lead  me  to  call  the  especial  attention  of  County 
Stiperintendents  and  County  Boards  of  Education  to  Subdivision 
Seventh  of  Section  1771  of  the  Political  Code.  In  those  counties  where 
the  County  Boards  of  Education  ha\%  adopted  systematic  examinations 
for  diplomas  of  ^aduation,  the  increased  interest  in  the  schools  taken 
by  parents  and  pupils,  and  the  improvement  made  in  school  work,  has 
been  so  marked  that  I  most  earnestly  recommend  that  all  County 
Boards  pursue  such  a  plan  during  the  present  year,  and  announce  their 
purpose  to  teachers  and  pupils  in  their  respective  counties,  to  hold  ex- 
aminations for  graduation  at  the  close  of  the  year,  as  early  as  possible. 

Such  a  plan  will  have  a  lifting  power  in  the  school  work  that   cannot 
well  be  overestimated. 


SCHOOL    LAWS 

There  appears  to  be  an  extraordinary  demand  for  School  Laws. 
I  would  call  the  attention  ot  County  Superintendents  to  the  fact  that 
this  office  is  not  authorized  to  furnish  them  for  general  distribution,  but 
for  the  use  of  school  officers  and  teachers. 

ORANGE   COUNTY. 

Orange  is  now  enrolled  as  our  fifty-third  county.  An  examina- 
^on  for  teachers  has  already  been  held.  Mr.  J.  P.  Greeley  is  the 
County  Superintendent  and  Santa  Ana  the  County  Seat. 


CONTROLLKR  S   NOTICK   OK   G.   S.    C.    FUND. 

Sacramento,  Aug.  12,  1889. 
Hon.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  loth  instant,  in- 
quiring if  there  are  any  moneys  in  the  State  Treasury  to  be  appor- 
tioned for  the  support  of  Grammar  Schools  (G.  S.  C.  Schools.)     In 
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reply  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  Legislature  in  making  pro- 
\4sions  for  the  support  of  Grammar  Schools,  provided  for  said  support 
a  tax  levy  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  State.  This  levy  will  be 
made  by  the  proper  authorities  in  the  tax  levy  soon  to  be  made  for  the 
present  year;  and  the  money  necessary-  for  the  support  will  be  collected 
among  the  collections  to  be  made  by  the  various  Tax  Collectors  next 
winter.  It  will  therefore  not  reach  the  State  Treasury  until  Januar>'. 
1H90,  and  no  apportionment  can  be  made  until  after  that  time. 

Respectfully,  ' 

John  P.  Dunn,  Controller. 


ATTORNKV   GENERAL   ON   TRAVELING    EXPENSES. 

Sacramento,  May  18,  1889. 

Mr District  Attorney  :    Dear  Sir :     In  answer  to  yours  of 

the  i6th  inst.,  I  have  to'say  that  on.M^ay  10,  1889,  the  Attorney  General 
gave  the  following  opinion  on  the  subject  you  refer  to  :  **In  answer 
to  your  first  question  in  yours  of  the  8th  inst. ,  I  have  to  say  that  this 
office  has  held  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  can  allow  the  Counts- 
Superintendent  reasonable  traveling  expenses  ;  that  Sec.  2 1 1  of  the 
County  Government  Act,  and  Sec.  1552  of  the  Political  Code  are  to  be 
construed  together,  the  traveling  expenses  allowed  being  not  by  way 
of  compensation  but  simply  a  reimbursement."  The  above  is  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  written  to  the  District  Attorne}'  of  Tuolumne 
County.  Ver>'  truly  yours, 

W.  P.  Johnson,  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

The  above  opinion  had  reference  to  Sect.  1552  before  the  amend- 
ment of  the  last  Legislature.  I  see  no  conflict  between  the  Section 
as  amended  and  Sec.  21 1  of  the  County  Government  Act  as  amended. 

C.  A.  Johnson,  Attorney  General. 


attorney  general  on  traveling  expenses. 

Sacramento,  June  20,  1889. 
Hon.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Deur  Sir : — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  Supt. of count>', 

I  have  to  say  that  the  Attorney  General  has  since  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  provision  for  the  payment 
of  the  traveling  expenses  of  a  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  is 
not  providing  an  increase  of  compensation,  but  a  reimbursement  for 
moneys  paid  out.  Very  Truly  Yours, 

W.  P.  Johnson,  Deputy  Attorney  General. 


,    TOWN. 

Sacramento.  May  29.  i88g. 
Hi.N.  Ika  G.  HoiTT.  Stale  Sufil.  Pub.  his. 

Dear  .Sir : — Replyiug  to  the  letter  which  you  have  seilt  to  me  foi 
1  opiniou,  I  have  to  say  that  the  towti  having  incorporated  as  a  town 
ot"  the  sixth  class,  becomes  thereby  a  separate  school  district  under 
Sec.  1576,  of  the  Political  Code.  Such  of  the  Trustees  of  the  old  dis- 
trict as  reside  in  the  new  district  are  Trustees  of  the  latter.  A; 
v.tcancies  they  are  to  be  filled  by  appointment  made  by  the  County 
Superintendent.  Very  Truly  Yours. 

G,  A.  Johnson.  Attorney  General. 


ANNUAL    KI.ECTION    KUB    TKUSTKKS, 

Ques. — Why  was  the  election  day  for  Trustees  set  for  Tuesday 
instead  of  Saturday  as  heretofore  ?  Much  complaint  is  made  regard- 
ing it, 

.ins. ^The  complaint  is  general  and  the  attendance  of  electors,  111 
■'  'argenumber  of  districts  is  wholly  discontinued.  The  cause  which  led 
'0  the  change  is  as  follows  :  On  January  14th,  Assemblyman  Tullyof 
San  Benito  county,  introduced  a  bill  in  which  the  election  of  Trustees 
"■as  set  for  Friday.  This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Edu 
catiou,  who  embodied  the  provision  in  the  Educational  Omnibus  bill.' 
The  day  was  subsequently  changed  to  Tuesday. 


DISWJSAI.   Of    MONEYS    KEMAININd    IN    Bl'Il.DING    FUND. 

Q. — What  can  be  done  with  money  that  was  voted  to  be  used  foi 
building  purpcies,  when  it  is  not  needed? 

.4. — See  au  Act  approved  March  i^.  18H3;  page  34,  School  l^aw. 


(JRADATION    OF   SCHOOL. 

^.— If  a  school  reports  five  grammar  grade  pupils,  is  it  the  duty 

f>l  the  Superintendent  to  grade  such  school  as  a  grammar  grade  school  ? 

Q. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  Superiuteudent  to  grade  the  school,  but 

whether  as  grammar  or  primary,  is  left  tohis  or  her  discretion.     "One 

swallow  does  not  make  a  summer"  and  five  pupils  do  uot  neastarily 

ike  a  grammar  grade.     If  the  school  should  be  ranked  as  graiiimar 

nnot  be  taught  by  a  teacher  holding  a  primary  certificate  only 
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RECOGNITION   OF  CERTIFICATES   BY  COUNTY    BOARDS. 

Q. — If  a  person  from  one  county  holds  a  First  Grade  Certifica^« 
has  the  Cotint>'  Board  of  another  county  the  power  to  grant  a  Gra^ 
mar  Grade  to  applicant  if  he  passed  in  the  additional  studies  requii 

A. — Under  the  law.  a  Grammar  Grade  and  a  First  Grade  Cei 
ficate  are  equivalent:  and  according  to  Sec.  1775,  Political  Code,  ^.j 
Cotmty  Board  has  the  privilege  of  issuing  a  Grammar  Grade  Certifica/f 
upon  a  First  or  Grammar  Grade  of  another  county,  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 


LIBRARY    FUND. 


y. — Can  the  Hbrar>'  fund  be  used  to  pay  for  an  organ  for  the  school 
room? 

A. — It  cannot  legally  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Supplies  for  the 
library  musf  be  recommended  by  the  City  or  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion before  they  can  be  purchased.  These  supplies  are  limited  to  scM 
apparatus  and  librar>'  books.  An  organ  cannot  be  considered  as  school 
apparatus. 

CCMINC;    TK.\CHKRS'    INSTITUTES. 

Contra  Costa — September  16,  1889;  5  days;  Martinez.  HumboMt 
— October  i,  1889;  5  days;  Eureka.  Lassen — October  i,  1889;  5  days; 
Bieber.  San  Benito — October  7,  1889;  5  days;  HoUister.  Napa— 
October  21,  1889;  5  days;  Napa.  San  Joaquin — November  25,  1889; 
3  days.  Santa  Barbara — September  30,  1889;  3  days.  Tulare— Not. 
12,  1889;  Tuolumne — First  week  of  April,  1890. 

ITKMS. 

Prof  W.  S.  Monroe,  the  popular  Institute  Instructor,  has  been 
elected  Principal  of  the  Pasadena  Public  Schools.  Southern  Califor- 
nia has  greatly  strengthened  her  already  fine  corps  of  teachers  by  the 
addition  of  such  a  wide  awake,  progressive  and  cultivated  a  teacher  as 
Prof  Monroe. 

The  new  faculty  of  the  Chico  Normal  School,  has  been  hard  at 
work  for  a  month  in  preparations  for  the  opening  of  the  school  on  Sep- 
tember 3rd.     The  indications  point  to  a  most  prosperous  beginning- 
Miss  E.  C.  Sabin,  the  very  efficient  Superintendent  of  the  City 
Schools  of  Portland,  Oregon,  visited  San  Francisco  in  August. 


KRRATA. 

For  the  words  "uniform  action,"  last  line,  page  486  of  the  Aagw^^ 
"VXAXr,  read  **  information/' 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  MONEYS. 

OrriCK  OF  SUPKKINTKNI>&NT  (»K  IM'BUC  INSTRUCTION,  > 

Sacramento,  August  2, 1889.    j 

Tote]  nomber  of  oensos  diUdrtn  between  five  and  seyenteen  years  of  age  entitled  to  receiye  school 
money,  270,500 ;  amount  per  child,  $1.66  :  amount  apportioned,  $1^,980.00- 

COINTTES. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Aaador 

Butte 

<^verM 

<V)Iii8a 

^^ontra  Costa. 
I>el  Norte.... 
£1  Dorado.... 


Humboldt.... 

Inyo 

Kern 

Lake 

^^asen 

^  Angeles. 

^•lin 

^*ripo8a 

^endocino... 

fcnsed 

JJodoc 

Hauo 

^onterey.... 

S*P»- 

PI; 

^i^iinag , 

^^iramento 

^»U3  Benito 

r?*^*!  Bernardino. 

^*  Diego 

^*Mi  Joaquin 

3^ji  Lois  Obispo 

^ua  Mateo 

^^nta  Barbara.... 

^^nU  Clara 

3^ntaCruJ5 


lerra. 


^ttcr 

^Tehama.... 
Trinity.... 

Tulare 

Toolomne. 

Ventura... 

Yolo 

Yoba 


Totals. 


Number  of 
Census  Children. 

Amount 
Apportioned. 

21,236 

$33,128  16 

86 

184  16 

3,049 

4,766  44 

4,186 

6,580  16 

2,362 

3,684  72 

3,259 

5,084  04 

3,358 

5,230  68 

508 

792  48 

2,274 

3,547  44 

5,861 

9,148  16 

5,595 

8,728  20 

597 

931  32 

1,627 

2,538  12 

1,784 

2,783  04 

994 

1,550  64 

27,250 

42,510  00 

2,293 

3,577  08 

985 

1,536  60 

4,218 

6,580  08 

1,571 

2,450  76 

1,43:^ 

2,285  48 

318 

496  08 

4,355 

6,798  80 

3,562 

5,556  72 

4,719 

7,861  64 

2,932 

4,578  92 

1,044 

],6t(8  64 

8,604 

13,422  24 

1,949 

8,040  44 

5,883 

9,177  48 

8,073 

12,598  88 

59,713 

98,152  28 

6,802 

9,881  12 

4,149 

6,472  44 

2,576 

4,018  56 

4,152 

6,477  12 

11,259 

17,564  04 

4,359 

6,80n  04 

3,261 

5,087  16 

1,108 

1,720  68 

2;458 

3,826  68 

4,527 

7.062  12 

8,453 

13,186  68 

2,400 

3,744  00 

l,3W 

2,068  MH 

2,674 

4,171  44 

754 

1,176  24 

5,796 

9.(m  76 

I/)84 

2.471  04 

2.2H4 

3,563  04 

3,221 

5,0«4  76 

2,1  i»7 

3,427  32 

270/»^W 

%4t\,m)  00 
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VACCINATION, 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  Act,  entitled  **  An  Ad  to 
Encourage  and  Provide  for  a  General  Vaccination  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia/* and  approved  Feb.  20,  1889  : 

Section  i  .  The  Trustees  of  the  several  common  school  districts 
in  this  State,  and  Boards  of  common  school  government  in  the  several 
cities  and  towns,  are  directed  to  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  the  com- 
mon schools  therein,  any  child  or  any  person  who  has  not  been  vacci- 
nated, until  such  time  when  said  child  or  person  shall  be  successfully 
vaccinated  :  provided,  that  any  practicing  and  licensed  physician  may 
certify  that  the  child  or  person  has  used  due  diligence  and  cannot  be 
vaccinated  so  as  to  produce  a  successful  vaccination,  whereupon  such 
child  or  person  shall  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Trustees  or  Local  Boards,  annually,  or  at  such 
special  times  to  he  stated  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  must  give  at 
least  ten  days'  notice,  by  posting  a  notice  in  two  or  more  public  or  con- 
spicuous places  writhin  their  jurisdiction,  that  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  vaccination  of  any  child  of  suitable  age  who  may  desire  to  at- 
tend the  common  schools,  and  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  pecun- 
iarily or  otherwise  unable  to  procure  vaccination  for  such  child. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  Trustees  or  Board  must  within  sixty  days  after 
the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  every  year  thereafter,  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  children  or  persons  in  their  respective  school  districts  or  subdi- 
vision of  the  city  school  government  being  of  an  age  suitable  to  attend 
common  schools,  who  have  not  been  already  vaccinated,  and  make  a 
list  of  the  names  of  all  such  children  or  persons.  It  also  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  Trustees  or  Board  to  provide,  for  the  vaccination  of  all 
such  children  or  persons  in  their  respective  school  districts,  a  good  and 
reliable  vaccine  virus  wherewith  to  vaccinate  such  children  or  persons 
who  have  not  been  vaccinated.  And  when  so  vaccinated  to  g^ve  a  cer- 
tificate of  vaccination,  which  certificate  shall  be  evidence  thereof  for 
the  purpose  of  complying  with  section  one. 

Sec.  4.  The  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  common  school  moneys  apportioflC<l 
to  the  district,  city,  or  town.  And  if  there  be  not  sufficient  money, 
the  Trustees  must  notify  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  amoont  of 
money  necessary,  and  the  Board  must,  at  the  time  of  levying  the  coofltj' 
tax,  levy  a  tax  upon  the  taxaVAe  piopetV^  m  the  district  sufficient  to 


OBJI^CTS  OF  A  BECITATFON.  :fcr» 

raise  the  amount  needed.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  ascertained  b>-  de- 
dnctms:  fifteen  per  cent,  for  delinqnendes  from  the  assessment,  and  the 
rate  mnst  be  based  npoo  the  remainder.  The  tax  so  le\ned  must  be 
ccHi&piited  and  entered  npoo  the  assessment  roll  by  the  County  Auditor, 
and  ooUected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  State  and 
county  taxes,  and  when  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury 
for  the  use  of  the  district. 

Sec.  5.  The  Trustees  of  the  several  school  districts  of  this  State 
are  hereby  required  to  include  in  their  annual  report,  and  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Sute  Board  of  Health,  the  number  in  their  several 
districts  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ^^rventeen  years  who  are  vacci- 
nated and  the  number  uovaccinated. 

Sec.  6.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

ORJFXTS  OF  A  RECITA  TION. 

I.  Examination  of  written  work  prepared  by  pupils.  2.  Testing 
knowledge  of  pupils  by  topics.  question:»,  written  answer^,  reviews, 
etc.  3.  Imparting  additional  information  by  illustrations,  conversa- 
tioa.  explanation  and  demonstration.  4.  Cultivation  of  accurate  and 
ready  expression  in  writing,  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  syn- 
tax, etc;  in  speaking,  by  wearing  off  embarra.ssment.  with  notes  and 
without :  attention,  b>'  reporting  what  teacher  and  pupih^  have  ex- 
plained or  illustrated ;  by  mutual  criticism  and  good  manners,  in  walk- 
\n%  across  floors:  rising,  sitting,  standing,  and  address  to  teacher  and 
fellow-pupils.  5.  Arousing  interest,  love  of  study,  independent  thoug:ht. 
investigation.  6.  Encouragement  of  the  timid,  slow,  diligent.  7.  Di- 
rection of  pupil's  work.     8.  Masters-  of  self. 

B EEC  HERS  LAST  WORDS. 

Wb  clip  the  IbUowii^  concluding  sentence  irr»m  the  last  article 

ever  wiittei  by  the  late  Henr\'  Ward  Bcecher,  a  short  time  previous  to 

his  death: 

"  I  rejoice  to  say  that  I  was  thought  up  mjm  my  >  oclh  t*^  abstain 
firom  tobacco.  It  is  unhealthy,  it  is  nlthy  nom  beginning  10  end.  I 
believe  that  the  day  m-ill  come  when  a  young  man  will  be  prond  of  not 
beii^  addicted  to  the  use  of  stimulants  of  any  kind.  I  believe  the  day 
will  come  when  txA  to  drink,  not  to  u-^-e  uciaoco.  no:  to  waste  ooe'V 
strength  in  the  secret  indulgence  of  pa>«on.  but  to  be  tnae  tc-  one'> 
%  true  to  God's  law.  to  be  >ound.  robtzsi.  cheerful,  and  to  be  con- 
Aat  these  elements  of  health  and  strength  are  derived  from  the 
iCfCHUil  cibedieDce  of  the  commandment-  of  God.  wfl'  'le  s  matter  cif 
and  endeavor  among  men.  * 
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Editorial   Departm(;9t. 


We  again  earnestl}'  request  district  clerks  to  notify  us  promptly 
if  the  Journal  is  not  received.  Quite  frequently  there  is  a  change  in 
clerks  and  we  can  know  of  the  fact  only  by  a  notification :  if  this  is 
not  received  we,  of  course,  continue  to  send  to  the  former  clerk,  and 
then  after  some  time  we  are  informed  that  the  district  does  not  get  the 
Journal.  It  occasionally  happens,  also,  that  a  copy  is  lost  in  the 
mails.  Whenever  this  occurs  we  are  alwavs  readv  to  send  another 
copy.  We  repeat,  if  the  Joi^rxal  does  not  come  to  hand  promptly, 
please  let  us  know  it. 

In  the  State  Official  Department.  Supt.  Hoitt  makes  a  recom- 
mendation to  which  we  desire  to  call  particular  attention.  It  has  been 
the  practice  for  several  years  for  some  of  the  County  Boards  to  hold 
systematic  examinations  for  the  graduation  of  pupils.  This  plan  has 
worked  so  well  and  has  .so  universally  tended  toward  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  country  that  the  State 
Superintendent  desires  a  more  general  adoption  of  the  practice. 

It  does  not  require  a  .second  thought  for  a  teacher  to  see  the  prac- 
tical working  of  uniform  examinations  throughout  the  county,  not  for 
promotion  from  grade  to  grade,  but  for  final  graduation  from  the  county 
school.  The  Board  of  Education  therebj'  becomes  better  acquainted 
with  schools:  they  learn  who  the  meritorious  teachers  are  and  who  are 
incompetent  or  inefficient;  they  stimulate  all  to  do  the  best  they  can 
and  thus  largely  increase  the  efficiency  of  all:  they  encourage  the 
worthy  teacher  by  making  her  feel  assured  that  her  work  will  be  recog- 
nized and  that  she  will  stand  in  the  line  of  promotion.  The  pupils, 
too,  will  take  an  added  interest  in  their  studies,  because  the  County 
•  Board  is  interested  in  them  and  they  will  have  a  pride  in  belonging  to 
one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  county.  We  hope  bj-  all  means  that  this 
recommendation  of  Supt.  Hoitt  will  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 
The  Superintendents  who  have  tried  the  plan  are  loud  in  its  praise. 

Several  hundred  miles  separate  the  fields  of  labor  of  some  of  our 
County  Boards  of  Education  and  possibly  several  of  them,  are  a  thousand 
miles  apart  in  their  methods  of  performing  the  duties  assigned  them  by 
the  School  Law  of  the  State.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  Siskiyou  to 
know  ver>'  much  of  what  is  going  on  in  San  Diego,  or  for  San  Bemar- 
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•Hno  to  kiitw  how  Modixr,  or  Alpint',  or  Tehama  Iransact  their  scliool 
business.     If  all   the  County  SuperiiiteiKieiits  in  the  State  could  and 
would  atleod  the  biennial  meeting  in  Sacramento,  and  furthermore, 
would  havt-  sufficient  time  to  discuss  the  multitude  of  questions  then 
and  there  presented,  much  good  would  result  from  an  interchange  of 
I  views  and  a  unification  of  the  school  system  of  the  State.     Unifortu- 
I  nately  all  cannot  go,  and  Iwsides,  the  time  for  the  meetings  is  ncces- 
[  sarily  so  brief  that  but  little  can  be  accomplished  at  best.     We  sug- 
I   ijest  as  a  partial   remedy  for  this  lack  of  infonnation  of  what  the  dif- 
I  (crent  County  Boards  are  doing,  that  each  scuds  to  the  JorRNAL,  from 
time  to  lime,  a  brief  transcript  of  its  proceedings.     In  this  way  all 
may  have  some  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  educational  circles 
in  different  parts  of  the  State  and  by  suggestions  thus  given  and  re- 
ceived, much  good  may  be  done.     Will  not  the  Count>'  Superintend- 
ents please  make  a  note  here  and  send  lis  an  account  of  their  doings  ? 

An  ARTICLI-:  in  the  August  number  of  T/ie  Popular  Science  A/otilhJy. 
tndtled"  The  Spirit  of  Manual  Training,"  by  Prof.  C-  H.  Henderson,  is 
so  diferent  from  the  ordinary  article  on  this  subject  that  we  lake  pleas- 
ure, not  only  in  referring  to  it,  but  in  recommending  it  to  the  careful 
jxirusal  of  our  readers.  The  author  recognizes  two  cla.sses  of  advo- 
cates of  manual  training,  those  who  would  train  artisans,  who  would 
make  the  school  room  take  the  place  of  the  apprentice  system  as  prac- 
ticed years  ago,  who  would  look  only  lo  the  thing  done,  and  in  short 
would  have  as  its  distinctive  feature,  the  mere  doing,  and  those  who  ,we 
ni  the  manual  training  school  a  preparation  for  life,  considered  in  its 
'iroadest  and  noblest  sense,  and  estimate  the  doing  as  entirely  prepara- 
tory and  secondary  to  beinj<.  The  following  sentences  fnniish  a  kej'- 
lole  to  the  article  ; 

"The  chief  claim  of  manual  training,  it  must  be  considered,  is  not 
"lechanical.  It  is  spiritual,  the  developmeut  of  character;  and  itssuc- 
'^ss  in  this  direction  cannot  alwaj's  be  judged  from  the  standard  of 
'*innal  scholarship;  there  are  other  and  very  ready  te.^ts  which  are  in- 
'^llible.  Conduct  is  a  sure  gauge  of  the  stuff  of  which  a  boy  is  made." 
*  "'  *  *  "The  deepest  philosophy  of  life  thus  forms 
*ii  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  of  a  manual  training  .school.  We 
^*el  justified  in  subordinating  the  less  serious  ends  of  education  to  this 
•ine  supreme  end,  for  conduct,  as  Matthew  Arnold  says,  is  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  life.  It  is  the  essence  of  religion,  the  material  of  men." 
When  the  advocates  of  manual  training  fully  appreciate  Prof, 
iderson's  position  and  place  themselves  unresen'edly  upon  his  plat- 
the  movement  will  receive  an  impetus  which,  under  present  con- 
it  cannot  have. 
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^oupty  fl^vu5  Department 


SAN  DIE(K)  (X)UNTY. 


The  County  Board  of  Education  was  changed  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  yt»r 
bj  the  retirement  of  Miss  Edith  McLeod  and  Charles  W.  Campbell.  It  is  now  com- 
posed of  Supt.  Butler  of  San  Diego,  Principal  H.  J.  Baldwin  of  National  City,  MissOn 
Boring  of  Mesa  Grande,  S.  L.  Warde  of  Warner's  Ranch,  and  Principal  Edward  Hyatt 
of  San  Jacinto.  The  Board  at  its  last  meeting  decided  upon  the  following  meaaures: 
1.  To  hold  quarterly  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  the  examining  of  teach- 
ers. 2.  To  remodel  the  course  of  study,  making  it  conform  more  closely  to  the  require- 
ments to  the  State  University.  X  To  make  additions  and  changes  in  the  official  lihiaiy 
list.  4.  To  establish  a  systematic  plan  of  examination  and  promotion  from  the  Onus- 
mar  and  Grammar  School  Course  Grades.  5.  To  purchase  books  for  a  Teachers*  li- 
brary, including,  besides  works  on  the  profession,  the  best  obtainable  and  most  complete 
authorities  on  the  Birds  of  North  America,  the  botany  of  California,  entomologr  and 
mineralogy. 

Supt  Butler  has  under  way  a  plan  for  building  up''a  County  Cabinet  for  Natural 
History.  Cases  and  wall  cabinets  will  be  placed  in  the  Superintendent's  office  upon  the 
completion  of  the  new  Court  House,  and  all  the  pupils  of  all  the  schools  of  the  ooonty 
will  be  invited  to  (^ntribute  the  results  of  rambles  on  sea  shore  and  mountain,  canyon 
and  plain,  forest  and  swamp.  This  material,  arranged,  classified  and  determined  by 
competent  hands  cannot  but  result  in  a  valuable  collection,  useful  to  teachers  and  papiU 
alike  for  comparison  and  identification  of  the  different  flowers,  insects  and  mineral*  that 
are  found. 


SACRAMENTO  COUNTY. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  had  a  meeting  at  the  office  of  Superintendent  How- 
ard, Saturday  afternoon,  Aug.  3d.  There  were  present,  Messrs.  Howard  and  'Willis, 
Mrs.  Kilgore  and  Miss  Regan. 

Mary  L.  Woods  and  Mrs.  Addie  L.  Winans  were  granted  Grammar  Grade  Certifi- 
cates on  their  City  Certificates ;  Misses  Annie  Johnson  and  Dora  Davis  were  grmnted 
Educational  Diplomas,  and  Miss  Kate  L.  Hughes  was  granted  a  temporary  certificate 
on  her  Colusa  county  certificate. 

Misses  Clara  Barton  and  Germia  Ray  were  granted  recommendations  for  Educa- 
tional Diplomas  and  the  latter  was  granted  a  Grammar  Grade  Certificate  on  her  Nor- 
mal School  Diploma. 

Beulah  Goddard  and  Estella  and  Harry  Brainard,  of  the  Highland  Park  School* 
taught  by  Miss  Winnie  Devine,  were  promoted  to  the  second  grade. 

The  library  list  was  ordered  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  ^^  Birdseye  View  of  tlie 
World." 

The  Board  wishes  to  announce  that  applicauits  for  certificates  on  Life,  Edocationa], 
Normal  School,  Normal  Class,  or  University  Diplomas,  are  charged  a  fee  of  $2  for  their 
i-ertificates. 


A  ramhition  wm  piL-eed  to  the  pHm'I  tbut  wlier«  thu  (irice  of  uppMmtut.  Kiithorued 
■e  County  Board  eipeuds  the  npportionnienl  of  the  librot.v  fund  for  the  current  yeai- 
ihc-  kinouDt  on  hand  in  B&id  riind  iq  an;  dUtciut,  the  Tnialeeii  shall  not  [mrclusF 
appauaUu.  and  in  atue  such  piirc-haae  is  niaite  the  Huperintendeni   'halt  not 

ibr  deiuaEuI  for  {layment  and  shall  strike  Huch  apparalufi  from  the  liflt. 

Tbc  Itoard  then  appurtioniil  lht<  sum  uf  tl2,:{l2.2-i  tr>  the  *nrioi»  diMrict*  of  Uic 

Knnty  and  adjourned. 

TKIIAMA  COINTV 
Tin:  Triisieeiuf  ihe  Kod  Bluff  Public  School  irfvo  notiii-  ihnl  tbe  «:h<>oU«lllop>!ii 
will  iJ"«u  for  the  InBliiute  Dei.'ember  2O1I1,  Rompleting  nearly  a  four 
ilha*  sfhiHil.  After  a  two  neelEK  varalion  the  ei-liiiolK  will  opeti 'Innimry  ^,  and  a 
I  nionthx'  temt  will  be  eltMcd  nhout  Maj  20th. 

Trusteca  desire  io  make  it  known   that  they  will  enfur»'  the   Inw  in  regard  Ur 

■ighla  of  the  I'bildren- — which    requires  pHrenl«  ur  j^urdianti  lo  aend 

to  K^ool  for  at  leaiil  two-thinlii  of  the  time  a  public  M'hool  is  taught  in  any  dly 

They  have  determined  to  make ''hildren   nttenJ   who>-l    imrtend  of  apending 

greets.— fWrji/f'y  Cnn-r. 


Mt:wEi>  fOiiNrv. 

Tbp  rnllowiiii:  nrticlr,  taken  t'roni  the  Ctuvtrdale  RfffUlf,  shows  the  esleeni  aud  re- 
^«e(  felt  for  onr  newly -elected  Principal,  by  his  former  schnlara  at  CtoFerdale.  "ftoT. 
f).  W.  <>rove  and  family  were  gurpriaed  last  Friday  evening,  bv  u  party  of  the  PmllBHorV 
fcroer  ichnlarB  of  this  place  suddenly  rushing  upon  them  and  completely  taking  th«ir 
boo*  by  storm.  Jl  was  a  surprise  party  and  they  all  went  prepared  with  re&eshmeoia 
and  were  lilted  with  jollity  and  ou  pleasure  bent.  The  Prot'escor  and  family  depart  for 
MmvmI.  where  he  in  engaged  at  Prindi>al  of  the  public  M-hool,  the  first  of  next  week, 
andhu  Mibolani  desired  to  show  their  respect  uud  lore  for  their  former  teacher  and 
tluy  took  this  means  of  giving  him  11  farewell  parly.  The  eveiung  woa  plevsonUy  spent 
and  en  retiring,  each  and  every  one  wished  the  Proferwur  and  ht*  family  Huci.'ess  and. 
Iiappineati  in  iheir  new  hame," —Mntnl  Eipra'. 


SAKTA  CIJlR.X.  aUNTY. 

Tbe  new  County    Board  of  EdumtJon   held   ilH  first   ineelin);   Saturday  afteraoi 
Ang.  3<l.  John  Manzer  F.  P.  Rusoell,  L.  J.  Chipman  and  M,  IT.  Bland  were  present. 

The  Board  organixed  for   ihc  ensuing   year  by  re-eleding  John  Munier  Presidei 
■nd  L.  J.  Chipman.  Secretary. 

firammar  (inule  Certificates  were  issued  on  State  Normal  Sch')ol  Ilipli 
M.  Gartleman,  Bather  M.  Browne,  A<1h  McKenney,  Amy  A,  Davis,  Annie  1 
A.  R.  Shumate.  Jennie  L.  Pound,  Fannie   R.  Schallenlierger,  Lillian    E.  Purinti 
l.harlpiBoiid^hu.allof  San  Jwe:  r..n,    K.  VVickoft  of  Slavtield  und  Mfirv  H. 


K«i« 


Santa  Clarii. 

tlrwiKnnr  Grade  Certilirat«<  were  issued  011  a  Xevadx  Stale  Life  iJipioma  In  Liitie 
.V.  Ruyac  of  San  Joae.  and  on  Stale  Kducalional  Diplomas  to  Emmn  Slurkton  and  Jm. 
CartyM  of  Man  Jow. 

OrammHr  (.irade  I  'erIilScnIM  itere  rvnewtsi  to  Lois  t'cekhntu,  I^uitie  Btlwbt  Ida 
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Thomas  A»>bH-  L.  Martin,  Lilr  .1.  Miller,  Lm?    E.  Botsford,  Edith    E.  Ajer.  Mit 

4  traebe,  Mrs.  K.  W.  Angel,  Alice  L.  Hamphrev,  Jennie  K.  Erkson,  Emma  S.  Boc 
Mrs.Marv  Pillot,  Kate  F.  (VHara.  I  Aim  <;.  Jones.  Fannv  8iockton  and  Hak 
Hammond. 

A  Primary'  (Vrtiri<'at€*  wa>  renewed  to  Miat^  Blanche  Blanchard,  and  Kindergj 
( VriiticaU^  to  Florence  K.  Hart  and  Eyaljn  Mackenzie. 

The  next  examination  of  applicants  for  teachers*  f<ertiticate«  was  fixed  for  lie 
l>er  ir>th.  to  <^intiniie  five  davk. 

Accrirdin;;  to  a  standing  rule  of  the  San  Jose  Bciard  of  Education  no  teach 
<'lij|pble  to  a  iHisition  in  the  city  Hchoob  without  a  year's  experienoe  elsewhere.  la 
<<e<|uence  of  thif*  nile  Mi.s8  Florence  McPherson  and  Mias  Fannie  Scfamllenbeigv  ' 
declared  to  he  di»«qua]i6ed  after  having  been  elected  to  {Kwitiona.  Snppoae  eTor  B 
of  Education  should  pa>w  such  a  rule,  what  then? 

H.  C.  Hall,  I^incipal  of  the  Oak  Street  School,  resigned  his  poaition,  haTinf  I 
«-le<'ted  to  the  Prineipalship  of  the  Menlo  Park  School. 


SONOMA  (X>rNTY. 

The  foll<»wing  \>  a  eoudenned  statement  of  the  annual  re|K»rt  of  Mrs.  Fannie  I 
Martin,  ('ounty  Superintendent : 

Number  vinit^  made  by  ( V>unty  Su)>enntendent  during  the  year.  202 :  by  Tna 
itTl.  Thert^  are  137  Mcholarh  enn)lle<l  in  the  high  school  grades,  77  in  the  gnun 
bchool  <'oun<e.  1.569  in  the  grammar  grade  and  5,144  in  the  primary  grade.  Atc 
number  of  months  in  which  schfK»l  was  maintained,  8.27.  There  are  27  male  and 
female  teachers.  Average  monthly  salary*  |)aid  teachers.  $59.20:  aTerage  for  i 
teachers  beiiiK  ^2.04  and  for  females  $55.3o.  Expenditures  for  school  year,  tead 
Kilaries,  |>U8.:i54>.:V) ;  school  libniries.  1^,145.73;  school  apparatuts  $1,761.28;  toul 
rent  exi»ens(>s.  $]17,H81M2.  Mtmey  |iaid  for  sites,  buildings  and  school  furniture, ) 
207.57,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  $128,(HH>.69. 

Total  receipts  fr<»m  the  State  and  County  Sch<M)ls  funds,  $115,088.60;  balance 
hand  at  beginning  of  school  year,  July  1,  1H88,  $32,704.93;  <*ash  reoeiTed  from  8 
apportionment,  including  library  fund,  $79,110.20;  fromtxHinty  taxes,  $35,570.40;  fi 
(•i(y  or  district  taxes,  $1 8,2^^8  ;  from  miscellaneous  sources,  $478.74  ;  total  reoeipt8)|]< 
107 .66  ;  bslanct*  on  hand  at  close  of  year,  .June  30,  1889,  $38,010.97  ;  Talnation  of  ad 
lots,  houses  and  buildings,  $218,042,  libraries,  $32,:^04;  of  Hchool  apparatns,  $12,5^ 
total  value  of  school  property,  $202,892.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  adu 
libraries  is  22,0^^.  Four  new  districts  have  been  formed  during  the  year  and  84  tn 
tees  have  been  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  There  are  139  school  boildinga  iat 
county.  The  number  of  distri<*ts  maintaining  school  for  eight  months  and  orer  was  11 
— Petalnma  ArgvK 


By  entering  into  and  sympathizing  with  the  child's  ideal  life,  tt 
teacher  or  parent  may  do  much,  not  only  for  the  child's  amosemeo 
but  he  may  also  make  this  a  valuable  means  of  instruction  and  trail 
ing  ;  besides,  in  this  way,  he  may  learn  more  of  the  child's  inner itf 
ture  than  in  almost  any  other,  and  do  much  to  establish  those  host 
of  feeling  between  the  child  and  himself — so  necessary  to  his  higM 
ittccess — as  the  child's  guide  and  instructor — £,  C.  Heweii, 


<jVr  hook  tablk. 


Our  Bool^  Jable. 


_  n  for  Uevelopina  and  Con- 

.j  tb'e  Memorj',     By   William    D. 

■.M.  A.     PuHiflheil  by  A.  S.  Barnes 

i  Compwiy,  New  Yurk. 

_Tbe  author  iif  this  volume  givcN  iletailed 

18  for  slrenglhening  the  memory  by 

1  artificial  BjBtein  too  corapli- 

Bto  be  explained  iii  a  brieT  notice.     If 

»  gives  an<Gcient  lime  und  itllen- 

O  the  plan  ve  have   no  doiibl  thai  an 

It  nf  Ihe  memory  would  )ie  the 


_  [K*I.Kfl.-.      SeA-SiIIB  AMI    W'ay- 

f  81DK.     No.  :l.     By  Julia  klcNur  Wright. , 

Pnbliabed  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Ikfton.  ' 

We    have    heen    pleased    heretofore    to  | 

ice  fiirorably  prei^eding  ntimbere  of  Ihiii 

iai,  and  we  are  gistified  to  be  able  to  my 

K  ifaia  volume  K  well  calculated  to  main- 

n  the   reinii'itioD   of  tboae  already  pub- 

hcd.     Itink.  pUnU,  and  inaeini^   are  xo  ! 

dMnuingly  presented   thai  the   boy  or  girl 

«ha  omumeiu^ei'   lo  read  the  book   will  not 

WoMttented   iiDtil  it  is  finished,  and  then 

III  go  out  to  make  divi'nvtrio'  in 


befitting  the  sobjei' 
it  without  profit. 


DK  Lit 


e  !SKHii3i.  Tent  oi 
the  Beach  by  John  GreeDleaf  Wbiltier, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notea. 
This  is  number  1]  of  Floughton,  M 
and  Coinpany'it  Literature  Series.  Of  the 
poem  it  is  unneceaiary  for  us  lo  speak;  the 
Muiei-  hoH  oAen  been  ruferrwl  lo  in 
Book  NoiiivB  with  •^uinmendnllon  11 
places  within  ever;  tetu'her'H  reach  choiM 
NclectioiiH  fri>ro  the  besi  VmericMto  autbot«- 


f  lj«-ri 


N  An. 


It  life. 


KuatKNTAiiv  I'BYCiiniAmv  or  Firot  Prin- 
uiplei  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science  for 
nigh,  Sonnal  and  other  Seiwndarj 
Schools.  By  Ilaniel  Putnam  M.,  A.,  Pro- 
Knaor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science  and 
tbe  Thetirr  and  Art  of  Teaching  in  the 
llitJiigati  State  Normal  School.  ?iib- 
liifaoi  by  A.  S,  Barnes  .Vi  I'onipany.  New 
Tork  uid('hi(«|p). 

Tbia  book  wn*  prepared  by  one  who  from 
1qo(  experience  iia  a  teacher  of  tbe  elementa 
if  nmtal  ami  moral  sdence,  became  thor- 
oogbl^  conTenwDt  niih  those  phases  of  the 
S  which  could  most  adTanlageoiisly  be 
d  btfore   hi"  siudenis.    The   iirrange- 


vNi)  Phyhiologv.      Bv  T,  B  StowBlL  A. 

M.,  Ph.  [>.  of  the  fortland  New   York 

Normal  S:hool.      Published   by   C.   W. 

Bardeen,  [Syracuse,  New  York. 

This  b  not  a  lest  book  but  rather  n 
guide  for  the  teacher  to  l>e  used  in  connei*' 
lion  with  dinMciions,  I'xpet'imenta,  chartn, 
lantern-slides,  etc.  A  iiiniplete  and  onlerly 
outline   in    given   in    about    one    hundred 


.Aisaii?'  fiiu  i.'iiii.i>Ki!:s.  Slickne 
ies  of  Readers,  F>rHt,  Seound,  Third  and 
Fonrtli.  Published  by  (iinn  A  l'«mp«ny, 
Boston. 

This  series  of  reaiier«  bus  evidently  been 
epared  with  great  iiire,  and  it  has  been 
e  efiort  of  the  compiler  lo  iiuiilcale  ai 
\vliiie  the  child  I 
s  unforltmulely  ti> 
-h  of  the  reading  in  school  hM 
ture  of  a  task  and  so  baa  tendeil 
.  uversion  to  books  instead  of  a 

To  what  extent  lliii 

uiiiB  to  be  seen.     We  have  n) 

>l  the  literary  sense  can  be  d 

Ife  if  prosier  n 


learning  to   read, 
true  that 
been  in  lb 

love  for  them. 
obviattid  reun 
doubt  but  iha' 
tivated   early 


OLIt  BOOK  TAhl.K- 


t  Lhink  ihc  d«epral  ami  niuHl  Iwling 
•dew  will  be  made  bj  the  one  about 
I  Keller.  The  remarksbte  progress 
b  by  this  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  in 
g  idena  and  expressing  lliought  can- 
lb  UI  of  b«intt  a  healthy  Uimuliui  to  many 
1  ibia  Bkettli.  Teatbere  will  find  , 
•X  of  tbf  -Si".  Slrhdat  purliciilarij  ! 


I  SkmENBEH   CBNTiiKV   umlaim  a 
I   Napoleiin  Bonapart*  'if  unnsuiU 
I  imporlttiice,  beinj;  iiinleinpor- 
t,  hy  Hriilsh  olficeis,  n(  ihe  ex- 
's «xile  lo  Elba;    his  voyiiite  lo  St. 
I*  and  life  on  that  island. 
rbe  Lincoln  inslatlmtnt  is  crowded  with 
new   material,  and    has  to   do 
f  with  Lincoln's   triiiniphant  re-elisc- 
I  Aprupo*  of  the  latter  portion  of  the 
"»  historv    in  the   luliole  by   .riistice 
jrof  Ihe  Supreme  (oiirl  nn  Chief- 
e  Hanhall,  auvmpan/ing  a  rare  por- 
ffcMl  of  the  great  Cbief-Ioslira  by  the  French 
J  ariiu.  Meniin. 

An   article   appropriate  to   the  neiiBon  is 

Mt    llaniilton    GibEon'*    ingenioun    and 

I   wil^iwl   Mndy  of  bnilerlly  and   plant  life, 

i   acnunpanied  iriil<    illiiHirntiniit.  by  (ho  Hn- 

■hor. 

The  An»tri™n  arliat.  Mr.  Wores,  wrilee 
■|>pKcialinely  and  most  interestingly  of 
Japancw  tiling!.;  nnd  ihc  le«t  is  illuini- 
nlad  by  rcproductinnH  of  h  nnmber  of  hii. ; 

Mr.  Paint.  preKnl!<  nn  illiii-trated  study 
il  the  idcniity  of  "The  I'haraoh  of  the, 
Kindiw  and  h»  Hon'"— in  the  liBlil  of  their 
miintimenls. 

'■eorge  Kennan  I'U-ne.  bin  iioijiint  i.fj 
"The  Kam  Poliliml  T'rinon,"  in  an  »rlide 
Hrrolad  to  the  lragii>  liixtor;  of  the  inBlitii- 
timi. 

AimLtir  illoslrated  article  U  Kmniel  I 
'fRrtea'aaununtor'Telivraphy  in  Ifc.ule"  ' 
JariDg  the  civil  war 

In  fiction  tliere  IN  Lfae  second  ttiMtullment 
"f  Joel  Chandler  Ilarrie's  "The  'tlrl  Bnt!- 
nin  nice."  story  by  Cable,  "Atliilie  llroiiil- 


lard,"  and  a  story  bj  Mre.  Eichberg  King, 
"Jufrow  Van  Steen,"  illustrated  bj  Rt- 
wards.  .lames  Jeflrey  Roche  has  a  poem 
on  ".\lbeinarle'  Cuahing,"  and  there  are 
other  poeois  by  Charlotte,  Fislie  Bat^ 
LangdoD,  Klwyn  Mitchell,  Louise  MorgUf' 
Smith,  Nathan  Ilaaliell  Dolv,  and  Kicbaid' 
E.  Rnrtoii. 

"Tbt  Dominion  of  Caoada  ia  a  devioe 
keegj  the  peace  between  tlinie  to  wfaam 
Natiin*  has  allotted  an  irrepressible 
tlict."  .So  saj-B  the  writer  of  an  article 
;'  called"!.^  Nouvclle  France"  in  tbeSeplem- 
I  ber  ,4((aiitic,  which  will  be  the  subjeatof 
!  dixcuadon  in  the  Unilecl  States,  and  ofi 
I  something  more  than  dixinuinrm  in  Conadk. 
The  paper  is  an  interesting  pendant  U>  that 
'  on  French- Cunadiiui  literature  in 
August  nninlwri  anil  it  will,  Ha  has 
I  said,  no  doubt  imll  out  Mime  r^oindera., 
"The  Isthlmi-  Oinul  and  Ame^ciui 
trol."  by  Ktimrt  F.  Weld,  is  u  consideration 
I  of  the  policy  pmmulgntnl  by  the  United 
SIat4M  (iovemmeni  in  its  denire  to  control 
the  Inlcr-Ucean  CauiiI.  Mr.  Frank  (iay- 
I  lord  has  .id  article  on  ".lame>i  Wilson,"  a 
l^colchnuin  who  settled  in  Penosylvaaia, 
and  whose  services  inliehulf  of  iheCotwtitu- 
lion  of  Ihe  United  Sinlex  are  tnu  little 
'  known.  Still  iinother  sketch,  of  tile 
"AinericanK  at  the  First  Kaslille  Celebru- 
tion"  <by  .1.  (i.  Alfter).  completeH  the  most 
'  important  nrticlcM.  Miw  Jewet  is  at  her 
best  in  a  pretty  sketcli,  "The  White  Rose 
Road,"  and  two  weird  stories  will  be  foutul 
in  ■'\'oodooinn  in  Tennweee"  and  "The 
I  Gold  Heart,"  in  its  way  not  unlike  WUkie 
(.'■ollin'i-  "  Moonstone."  Mrs.  PrMton's 
poem  "Phryne's  Tem,"  Tin  iidd  paper  on 
"The  Black  Madonna  of  l.oret«,"  and 
Messrs.  .lames'sund  Bynner's  serials  (tlie 
latter  )rith  a  Hvne  in  the  old  PhitipM 
Mnnor-House,  Nen-  York)  X"  fur  towards 
tilling  u  number  which  lias  nothing  not 
valuable. 

Pfitrr-[»uii:,  a  mr>nthly  mafcaiiuH  devolol 
to  tihake^ipeare.  Browning,  and  the  nompar- 


TJIK  I'AtlFir  KnVV-i  77'».V.1/,  JortlXAL. 

'  alive  elUilj  ol"  lileratiire   has  now   renrlied  j      One-Y«ir  Couree   in  Ui:rainn, 
1m  eighth  number.     lis  past*  ire  filled  wilh  '  lo  the  w«nt«of  niidentt  in  j.reiwraiotj 
iirUcItt  by  the  l)esl   writers  and   we  lake  '  HigliSfhc«lslittln|{fo(Uie  leadlnstoUi 
1   pleasure   in   mmmenilini?   it   \o  oUr    By    Dstur   Fniilhaber,  I'll.   I>.  l'rofe«lP 
PjiblishedbyThei'.iel  UreCom-lModem   UnKi.He™    in     PlliUi^i6 
lOj,  2aa  Sotith  :fSth  street,  Philadelpliiii.    Aranlemy,      hihlishwl   l.y    D.  <'.  I 
S«»rly  tnilwrriplion  8i50  CompBoj,  Iloswra. 
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Die  JourniiliHten.  Lusi»piel  in  vier 
Aden  von  <iort»r  Kreytag.  Felted  wilh: 
»n  Rnglich  cnmmeniary  by  Wnlter  ['.  Tay, 
M.  A.,  Pnifesriir  of  Modem  Lanniiages  in 
the  I'niversiiy  of  North  (.'arolinn.  Pub- 
Ibfaed  by  r>.  f  Heath  A  lompuny.  Iloslon. 

Die  Bnmne  Kric«.     N.iville  mil  Wilhelui 
Wilh    KnglisJi    nolra  by    E,   S 
Piufewnr  i>f  Modem  Ijinguatres  in 
UniTeraily  uf  South   l-'aritlinu.     Pub- 
led  bj  U.  V.  Ilenlh  «  Company,  Itotton. 
<)nliel  tmil  Niehle.     A  (Jeruiiui  Htory  for 
tight    trunslaliiHi    bv  f)»':ir   Kaulhaber.  Ph. 
D..    Tenr'her    of    Modem    l.«n(ni8|c«E    in 
PbllliiiB   Kxeler   .-li-ndemv.     l-^iblislied  \ij 
D.  C.  Heatli  A  LV>in|>any,  ^lon. 


Plato  ProtaguraB.     ^Vilh  ih 
Of  Uetmann  t'anppc.     Tnuulated  with  ad- 
by  Jauiw  \  Towie,  Prineipal  of  the 
Aobbint  Si-hoi'l.     I'ubliiiheH    by  riinii  ct 
Oompany.  Boalon. 


L'eiit  Theatre  Jo*  Eiifauls.    T«dve 
French  plays  for  diiUren.     By  Hrs.  Hi 
Bell.     Published   by   IxmgnianK   Green 
Company.  I^mdoii  and  15  East  IBth 
Sew  Yiirk. 

Sir  Tlinma.'  Wyatt  and  bis  pociDo. 
nbnXtA  to  ibt   philueuphkal   bcolty  «(J 
Kaiser  WUhelm's  tlnivciJUty  at  Slti 
for  the  aequisitioii  of  ihe  degree  of 
of  philiBopliy.     Py   William   Edwanl 
munda,  Inalnictor  iu  German,  L'«ruell 
ffereiiy.     Puhliahed  1^  I>,r.  nc«th*i 
pany,  Bofton. 

Sleppiiw  SloDi*  to  Ruadiag.     A  Pril 
hv  Anna  B.  Kiidlimi,  Riee  Training ''-'■' 
linidon,  Mtw.    Published  by  P.  C. 
■  4  Company,  lloslon. 

( ierraan  for  AmericunB.  A 
Guide  fur  ^«l^imlnlction  and  for  ool 
anil  scbooK  Containinp  pronuiuii 
grammar,  seiiienee*  with  "pet-ial  nah 
grauuiar,  uible  of  clamiikslian  of: 
ar  verbs  eiermaes,  dialogues  «*« 
J»cr)b  Mayer.    PuUislied  bv  !.  Kohlw. 


.  Arch  Blreei,  Philadelph 


The  English  Language  ■■'"  ^'"^.'"^r- 


lory,  and  Lileratt 

}iy  VroS.i.  M.  [),  Mkiki.(^iuiin,  of  the  IniverBity  of  Si.  Andrews,  .-Holland. 
Though  iHiblishol  so  re(*ntly,  ihb  book  has  already  become  a  Texi-lioiik  in  Wi^^ 
doUMH,  among  theni  Bates,  Rutgere.  and  the  Stale  Univeniitv  of  AUbama,  !<>**>  ^'^ 
«fcMi«»nri,  ctc.:*in  such  Preimmorv  Schools  as  PhilUps  Exeter,  N.  H..  St.  Jol;" 
adiool,  Manliiis,  N.  Y.,  Pen n.  Coll.  Prepnratiiry  tVhool,  GeltyHburis:  and  in  mi-h  I»»* 
tb^ioola  as 

Boaton.    Woroerter.  Hal«m.    LuHeU.  Lynn,  r«H    IHrer.  NchMu.  Bro<.-litan.  W™^ 
line.   MarblehciKl.    Dsiiipm.  Warehnm.  Merriinar.    Wliliinnn.    »■».:    Ilutlu 


OhIfK  te«l"«l"ii.  Ky.!  .tuXln.  Texu. 

tlrr.- :— EHi)lith  /..ditoiuifi',  fl.SO:  SuMifuiiinui  bnuiul -rpanittlg:  Engluk  G 
KngtUh   LilirrdUTr.  80    rtx.;  HUory  of  tht   Etu^Uk  /rfiugpn^.  :10  ria.:  Hiitary 

,  HEATH  &  CO..  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York.  Chtca| 
THE  BANCROFT  CO.,  Agents  for  California. 
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PSON  SYSTKM, 

['[.  BLISIIK!)  BY 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 
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son's  NewStandard  Series  of  Music  Readers 


FOUR  BOOOKS.     EIGHT  GRADES.     NOW  READY. 


Thf  Old  Series.  Tested  Successfully  in  the  Schools  for  many  yean,  is 
Superseded  6y  the  New  Standard  Series,  now  made  as  simple,  yet  effec- 
'•v!  and  perfect,  as  possible — The  result  of  Prof.Jepson's  2j  years'  expe- 
'tenet  as  Director  of  Afnsic  in  the  New  Haven  Public  Schools. 


Jnlhli  new  Scries  ihsre  i-*4  i(r»ilual  devplopmem,  Iroiii  the  eloiaeiilnrj'  iti*|(etnr  the  Flist 
'"Alt*  ID  Uie  (iiioiilHteDeBi  of  Uie  lOl^hlh  Umdi^,  whlcb  cKrrtH  the  pupil  \ii  simplicity  uid  pro- 
^"WiBDCM.  ttmugb  every  Mep  vrllbnut  coufiuliin.  lo  a  lull  uuileratnndliiij  of  Hiule  definltiotii, 
V*  *oAt,  tilnc  •nil  Diouure.  leWe™  unil  kej-s.  intervnlj.  roiindi,  Iwo-parl.  tliree-twrt.  «nd  fouc-parl 
''Mc,  uiit  uinjiir  "nd  nilnoi  9ciiIbii. 

'•^y  Teacher  Can  Use  Jepsons  Readers.     Pupils  Learn  Easily. 

THE  JEPSOX  SYSTEM  In  emlorawJ   by  ihe  New  Hnven   Boiird  of  Education, 
k  flupennUodent  m>1   the   Princifmls  «r  Schools,  tli«   Teavhi^ts,  and  bv  I'romineat 
" '  ■  Everywhere. 


To  SuDplemt  the  Califofiiia  U  Sefim 

READERS. 

Afi|il>-liii»'  K<-a<li'rs  ti  Books. 

Amilpl»iis'  Chart  Primer. 

WuodN  rumuaDinn  Hnst  Rpadpr. 

JnhnuuolN  Valural  Hlstorv  Readers,  6  Boobs. 

Johoitiial'§  Historical  Readen',  G  Books,  neir. 

JolioniHit's  (Jfofrraphlcal  Reader. 

SliejdienlN  Hislorical  Reader. 
|£NGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Stlekm-y'it  Child  Book,  4  iiuiiiIktk. 

Sllckiicj'i.  Letters  aud  Lcnkoiis,  4  numberN. 

Coiikliii's  Eiiglisli  tiraiQiuar  aud  CaBitio<«]tlon.    X««. 
f  GEOGRAPHY. 

Les-wii>i  111  Geo^ra[i(ij  fnr  Little  l^earnerit.    >>w. 

A|i|iIetoii!<'  Eleiiieiitarj'  OeoKraitli)'. 

Aiipli'toii-'  Higlier  (ieofcraphv. 

A|i|>letoii><'  Plij'Kical  lieograiiti]'.    New. 
ilATHEMATICS. 

AppletooK'  XumlMrs  lllnt^trati-d.    New. 

Appletons'  .\iintlier!i  AppBed.    New. 

Appletonfi'  New  Practical  Arithmetic.    New. 

Keu-seni^'i  Nunbent  Sjmboliied.    New. 

Setwenlf'i)  Niiiul>ers  UniierKallzed.    New. 
aiSTORY. 

K^IeHtou'H  FliNt  Book  iii  Ainerlrau  History-    New. 

Kri;lesl«iiN  Hlxtnr;  nt  the  United   Stalefi.    New, 

A)»i>iptoii>i'  Hixlory  Prlmem,  9  Bookx, 

A|i|ileloiiH'  llliMti-ated  School  History  of  the  World.    New 
iPEN  MAN  SHIP. 

Appletoiw'  Slaiidai-d  Copy  Books,  Full  ('oiir§e. 

Appletonii*  Iliisine^H  Forms,  3  Boobs.    Now. 
DRAWING. 

KriislN  DrnwiiiK*  Stiillietie.  Analftle  aixl  Perspet-tiTO.  12 


ft 
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Kriisi's  Teachers'  Ma 

mtals  lo  Same, 

3  Boobs. 

SCIENCE. 

Axfroiiomy. 
I'lijsics. 
(JeoloF). 
LANGUAGES. 

Botany. 

PhyvioloK, 

Zoology. 

riiembtry. 
I'oliliralEconomj 
Ac,  &c. 

Ufin.           Greek. 
S|.aiilsh.        Halifln. 

Hebrew. 
Japauexe, 

French,           l^rnuui. 
ie.,  Ac. 

PEDAGOGICS. 

The  ItitematlonalKilncatloiial  Scries,  IS  Buokn.    New.    Ediiw 
AiinotalttI   bv  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  ComoiiaaoDer  of  Kduci; 
Teaclien.'  Baokn,  by  Boln,  Baldwin,  Bright,  Chuate,  tireen« 
Joiioiinot,  MacArthiir,  Rcemer,  S])encer,  ISully,  Etc 
A  full  stock  of  all  our  educational  works  is  always  kept  c 
at  our  place  of  business. 

D.  APPLETON   &   CO.. 
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WHAT  SHALL    TEACHERS  READf 

The  reading  habit,  described  as  the  happiest  habit  man  can  form, 
is  becoming  more  wide-spread  and  popular  everj'  day.  It  is  recognized 
as  the  most  ready  means  to  the  broad  general  culture  which  is  the 
goal  toward  which  all  educational  efforts  tend. 

The  wisest  men  have  in  all  limes  brought  their  willing  testimony 
as  to  the  happiness  which  this  habit  ha.s  secured  to  them,  and  they  say 
there  is  nothing  which  brings  more  pleasure  than  the  taste  for  reading, 
and  the  opportunity  to  gratify  that  taste. 

One  says  r  "  Books  form  the  best  society  in  every  period  of  his- 
lorj'." 

Another  :  ' '  Were  I  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  would  stand  under 
e\'er>'  variety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheer- 
fulness to  me  during  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  ills,  however  things 
might  go  amiss,  and  the  world  frown  on  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for 
reading. ' ' 

While  Channing  said  :  "  In  the  beat  books,  great  men  talk  to 
and  with  us,  giving  us  their  most  precious  thoughts.  Books  are  the 
voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead.  They  are  the  true  levelers.  They 
give  to  all  who  will  faithfully  use  them,  the  society  and  the  presence 
of  the  greatest  of  our  race.  No  matter  how  poor  I  am,  no  matter 
though  the  prosperous  of  my  own  time  will  not  enter  my  poor  dwell- 
\,  if  learned  men  and  poets  will  enter  and  take  up  their  abode  uuder 
kroof— if  Milton  will  cross  my  threshold  and  sing  to  me  of  Paradise, 
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1  Shakespeare  opeo  to  me  the  world  ol  the  imaginatiou  aud 
likings  of  the  human  heart :  and  Fraukliu  enrich  me  with  his  pra 
tical  wisdom.  I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  companionship™ 
and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man,  though  excluded  from  what  is 
called  the  best  society  where  I  !i\e.  Books  are  cheering,  soothing 
companions  in  solitude,  illness  or  affliction." 

Still    another  has   expressed  it   more  forcibly  in  these   words,— 
"These  are  the  friends  who  nevei  weary,  betray  or  forsake  us." 

^Ruski^,  Emerson,  Hale,  Collyer  and  hosts  of  other  have  given 
same  testimony  in  words  equally  beautiful  and  true. 
But  this  reading  habit  so  extolled,  is  not  the  careless,  unsystem- 
atic reading  which  is  so  commonly  practiced  by  people  who  pride  them- 
selves upon  being  great  readers,  and  upon  having  read  ever^^  thing 
new.  The  purpose  of  this  latter  kind  of  reading  is  to  kill  time,  or  to 
furnish  a  temporary  excitement  for  a  mind  that  has  not  vitality  enough 
to  seek  aud  use  the  proper  kind  of  nourishment.  It  is  a  sort  of  iutel- 
lectual  pepper,  to  procure  a  moment's  pleasure  to  a  jaded  sen,se. 

The  true  reading  habit  is  far  different.  It  discriminates,  reflects. 
compares,  seizes  and  holds  for  all  time  the  truths  which  are  brought  to 
the  mind.  It  is  not  difficult  of  acquirement,  but  will  naturally  follow 
an  earnest  conscientious  study  of  any  subject  or  author  in  which  t 
best  thoughts  are  given.  Many  acquire  it  unconsciously,  and  insoi 
^^  .it  has  always  existed. 

^^M      But  '.here  should  be   no  need  that  we  l>e   urged  to  read    at   I 
^Hpresent  time.     We  must  read  if  we  would  not   be  left   entirely  behind 
^*Our  times.     No  matter   how  careless  we  are  in  our  inclinations,  thei 
come  times  when  we  are  forced  by  outward  circumstances  to  fortify  oui 
selves  by  reading.     Who  can    estimate  the  exact  proportion  of  our  in 
^M^rmation  and  onr  pleasure  which  comes  from  reading. 
^B|       The  broad  general  culture  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  and  wbidi 
^^m  so  greatly  to  be  desired  is   the  easy  familiar  knowledge  of  things 
places,  customs  and  persons,  which  is  attained  by  a  large  experience  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  much  travel  and  personal  obsen-ation,  and  bj 
the  habit  of  thoughtful  reading  and  careful   reflection.     The  cultui 
depends  so   largely  upon  reading   that   the  question  of  what  must  b 
read  to  obtain  it,  has  been  a  favorite  subject  for  discussion  from  a  ^er 
early  age.  The  great  world  of  letters  islpeopled  with  characters,  and  id 
history  chronicles  events  of  which  a  man  can  no  more  aSbrd  to  1 
ignorant  than  he   can  afford  to  be  unacquainted  with    the  leading  nw 
aud  ereals  of  bis  own  comrauii\l\-  aud  'hVs  ov.uia.'j.    So  where  « 
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does  the  sententious   "Not  to  know  me  argues  yourself  unknown/' 
hold  more  true  than  in  this  case. 

Several  of  our  great  scholars  have  taken  up  the  task  of  giving  to 
the  world  a  list  of  books  which  should  comprise  the  best  for  all  classes 
to  read.  Each  however,  confesses  that  he  approaches  the  task  with  diffi- 
dence, and  the  longer  he  studies  the  subject  the  more  forniidahle  it 
appears  to  him.  And  after  the  list  is  made  not  one  has  said,  "These: 
and  none  others  are  the  books  for  all  to  read." 

Some  years  ago,  during  the  course  of  a  lecture  on  the  choice  of 
liooks,  delivered  before  the  Workingmeu's  College  in  London,  an  emi- 
nent English  scholar  gave  a  list  ot  one  hundred  books  which  attracted 
ranch  attention  and  brought  forth  many  comments.  The  lecturer 
modestly  announced  that  he  bad  chosen  those  books  which  were  most 
frequently  mentioned  with  approval  by  those  who  have  referred  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  pleasure  of  reading,  adding  a  few  less  known 
which  were  favorites  of  his  own.  From  this  list  of  one  hundred  books 
were  excluded  for  obvious  reasons,  all  works  of  a  strictly  scientific  or 
technical  character.  No  living  author  was  represented,  thus  cutting 
off  Ru.skin,  Browning,  Tennyson,  and  some  others  who  certainly  n 
a  place  among  those  who  de.ser\'e  our  grateful  remembrance  for  th^ 
pleasure  they  have  given  us. 

The  list  comprises  the  best  examples  of  the  work  of  the  greatest 
*Titers,  both  ancient  and  modem.  Religion,  history,  poetry,  travels, 
biography,  the  drama  and  fiction,  are  represented  by  the  best  works. 
There  are  few  countries  which  have  not  given  something.  America 
lias  one  author  great  and  wise  enough  to  rank  with  the  highest,  for 
iCrson's  es.says  are  classed  with  those  of  Bacon,  Montaigne,  Hume, 
luley,  Addison  and  Burke. 

When  first  made  public  a  storm  of  comment,  criticism,  and  dis- 
■ssion  was  aroused.     The  principle  objections  being  that  it  was   to<> 
Q^avy,  too  much  for    the  scholar  and  student,  and  not  suitable  for  the 
^<iTking-man  for  whose  use  it   was  compiled.     This  last  objection  the 
thor  had  anticipated  in  these  words : 

I  am  sometimes  disposed  to  think  that  the  great  readers  of  the 
t  generation  will  be,  not  our  lawyers,  doctors,  shop-keepers  and 
*ti  anil  fact  urers,  but  the  laborers  and  mechanics.  Does  not  this  seem 
>latural  ?  The  former  work  mainly  with  the  head,  and  when  their 
daily  duties  are  over,  the  brain  is  often  exhausted,  and  of  their  leisure 
much  must  be  devoted  to  air  and  exercise.  The  laborer  and  me. 
on  the  contrary,  besides  working  often  for  much  shorter  hotira 
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have  in  their  work  taken  sufficient  bodilj-  exercise  and  could  give  any 
leisure  time  they  might  have  to  reading  and  stud}'.** 

The  numerous  comments  and  objections  could  of  course,  never  be 
silenced  or  disposed  of  in  a  satisfactory-  manner,  for  where  could  per- 
sons be  found  to  decide  these  matters  finallv,  so  all  shotdd  be  con- 
vinced.  At  this  point  a  leading  American  paper  devoted  to  literature 
and  general  culture  published  a  list,  which  instead  of  one  hundred 
books,  gave  one  hundred  authors,  in  some  cases  recommending  the 
complete  works,  as :  Shelley,  Thackeray,  Emerson,  and  Scott.  In 
others  the  best  examples  of  the  author's  style,  as  :  of  Addison,  The 
Spectator;  of  Swift,  three  selections:  of  Carlj'le,  five  selections;  ofDc 
Quince}',  three  selections. 

Works  on  scientific  and  technical  subjects  were  also  omitted  fixn 
this  list,  but  many  li\4ng  writers  were  placed  in  it,  and  in  this  respect 
it  is  more  complete  than  the  first  list.  Finding  the  number  one  hui- 
dred  too  small  the  compilers  added  twent>'-five  to  the  list,  and  state! 
that  it  is  intended  to  comprise  the  names  of  those  writers,  whomtt 
English  or  American  reader  aiming  at  a  broad  literary  culture,  en 
least  afford  to  leave  unread.*'  As  completed  it  comprises  authors  of 
all  nations.  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Irving,  Longfellow  and 
Lowell,  are  the  American  authors  given.  The  field  of  fiction  is  very 
much  larger  than  in  the  English  list,  some  of  the  additional  writers  of 
fiction  being  Hugo,  Tourgueneff,  Ir\'ing,  Bronte,  Balzac,  Sand,  Sterne, 
and  Richardson. 

In  the  two  lists  only  about  sixty- two  names  are  common,  and 
when  such  authorities  differ  so  widely,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  margin 
for  individual  taste  is  very  broad.  But,  after  all  individual  taste  must 
always  be  the  incentive  to  a  long  course  of  reading.  All  who  ha^ 
pretended  to  dictate  in  this  matter  have  agreed  that  we  should  read 
what  we  like,  and  it  is  time  wasted  to  spend  it  upon  works  which  do 
not  please  us. 

Emerson* s  well-known  rules  in  his  talk  on  Books  are  worth  many 
a  long  dissertation  upon  the  subject. 

r .     Never  read  any  book  that  is  not  a  year  old. 

2.  Never  read  any  but  famed  books. 

3.  Never  read  any  but  what  you  like. 
But   in  reference  to   this  last   rule,  may  arise  the  question,  what 

shall  be  done  if  we  do  not  like  these  famed  books  ?    The  only  answer 

that  can  be  given  is  :  "Trj*  to  like  them.**     For  when  our  own  taste  is 

widely  at  variance  with  the  sincerely  expressed  opinions  of  such  mas- 

us  as   Ruskin,  Lubbock,  CoUyet ,  Gibbon  and  hundreds  of  others, 
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vbom  we  know  are  in  the  best  position  to  judge,  should  we  not  harbor 
g  rcisonabJe  doubt  as  to  the  vahie  of  our  own  taste,  and  think  that  it 
is  possible  that  these  men  know  more  than  we  do  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  our  nature  so  changeable 
ts  this  same  taste  in  reading.  There  are  not  many  books  which  we 
read  five  years  ago,  that  we  would  care  to  read  now.  Thtse  few  are 
probably  of  the  best,  for  we  out-grow  all  but  the  best.  Taking  adv-an- 
tage  of  this  fact,  when  we  are  convinced  that  we  are  iu  the  wrong,  we 
I  can  teach  ourselves  to  like  the  best,  and  improve  our  taste  until  we  are 
satisfied  that  we  are  no  longer  behind  the  world,  and  can  appreciate 
^  sonieof  the  beauties  which  are  so  universally  admired. 

Bm  something  more  than  this  general  culture  is  required.  Ever>- 
on«  who  enters  a  profession  or  a  trade  must  add  to  his  general  knowl- 
*^8s.  a  complete  and  systematic  study  of  all  the  details  of  that  profes- 
!*•*"!.  ii  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  him  that  every  trifle  shall 
"be  mastered,  he  cannot  afford  to  let  any  thing  escape,  his  subsistence 
"Spends  upon  it,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  his  mastery  oi  these 
"•'tigs  do  we  judge  him  to  be  a  success  or  a  failure. 

In  the  early  stages  of  civilization   there  was  practically  little  dis- 

'"iction  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  but  as  time  passes  these  distinc- 

*'**tisarist,  become  more  marked,  and  at  last  in  high  stages  of  civiliza- 

*'oti  become  questions  of  paramount  importance.     The  skilled  laborers 

**ving   evei^'  advantage  upon  their  side,  of  course  the   unskilled  are 

'hrust  aside  and  driven  to  precarious  means  for  obtaining  their  living. 

This  rule  is  universal  and  we  should  cousider  its  bearing  upon  our 

I  °Wn  profession.     We  are  approaching  higher  stages,  and  every  where 

I  y^e  unskilled  are   feeling  the   pres.sure  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon 

I  ^hem,  and   they  are   slowly  going  aside.     In  no   part  of  the  world  is 

I   *liis  more  apparent  than  in  our  own  countrj-.     We  have  opportunities 

*Ot  obser\-ation  which  no  other  countrj-  can  give.     For  while  we  stand 

*H  the  front  ranks,  our  experience  covers  comparatively  a  short  time, 

^tid  we  have  ever  been   free  and  ready  to  cast  aside  the  constraints  of 

*^ld  customs  and  traditions,  and  to  try  the  new  methods.    In  short,  we 

'^s'oHld  rather  reduce  our  theories  to  practice  and  let  them  stand  or  fall, 

tlian  to  enlarge  upon  them  and  develop  them  as  theories. 

We  must  not  fail  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  there  is  a  wide 
spread  movement  in  educational  circles  at  the  present  time.  It  is  an 
*wikening  all  along  the  line,  and  not  only  the  public,  but  the  teachers 
®^  manifesting  a  decided  disapproval  for  many  time  honored  customs 
^"d  methods,  and  are  insisting  that  they  be  superseded  by  something 
'^tter.    The  ultimate  object  of  all  this  agitation  will  necessarily 
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the  standard  of  the  profession  above  its  present  rank.  The  day  has 
almost  gone  when  anybody,  because  unfitted  mentally  or  physically  for 
other  work,  can  become  a  school  teacher  and  keep  school. 

With  the  rapid  spread  of  intelligence  in  every  other  quarter,  how 
can  we  expect  the  advocates  of  education  to  rest  upon  their  oars  and 
drift  idly  back  and  forth.  But  all  advancement  depends  in  a  measure 
upon  education,  so  if  education  will  not  take  the  lead  it  must  follow 
in  the  wake  for  it  cannot  be  dropped. 

We  have  had  in  the  past  some  of  the  greatest  minds  the  world  has 
ever  known  for  pioneers  in  our  work.  There  has  been  no  one  period 
for  ages,  when  there  was  not  at  least  one  great  intellect  in  some  partjof 
the  world  upholding  this  work,  often  against  heavy  odds  and  always 
without  hope  of  reward.  But  now  it  does  not  lie  with  a  few  to  make 
advances  and  try  experiments,  the  work  of  the  pioneer  is  done,  he  has 
prepared  the  way,  and  though  we  may  have  no  one  Pestalozzi  where 
he  worked,  we  have  thousands  as  eager  as  earnest  as  he,  who  are  i 
successfully  a  work  of  which  he  could  only  dream.  Instead  of  the 
great  masters  of  a  century  ago,  advancing  new  theories  to  a  half  relu^ 
tant  wholly  indifferent  world,  we  have  countless  trained  practical  work- 
ers applying  the  undisputed  principles  of  pedagogics,  supported  by  a 
willing  if  not  admiring  public. 

In  this  new  state  of  affairs  we,  as  true  teachers  cannot  hold  back, 
we  must  move  forward  with  our  fellows  and  take  up  the  new  problems 
as  they  are  propounded,  give  them  our  best  thought  and  solve  them  as 
we  can.  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  can  feel  so  far  advanced  and  so 
secure  that  he  can  withdraw  himself  from  the  means  of  further  improve- 
ment  and  say  :    "I  do  not   need  to   study  these  things,  I  shall  wait  a 

while,"  and  while  he  waits  another  has  taken  his  place. 

We  cannot  learn  all  of  these  things  from  personal  observation  and 
attendance  upon  the  scene  of  action.  The  breadth  of  the  continent 
may  intervene  between  the  latest  experiments  in  a  cooking  and  sewing 
school,  and  the  latest  and  best  experiments  in  teaching  reading. 
There  is  too  much  of  it,  it  comes  to  the  front  in  so  many  places  and  in 
such  unlocked  for  quarters,  that  we  can  only  trust  to  the  reports  of 
others.  Then  the  only  way  in  which  the  teacher  can  do  justice  to  him- 
self and  to  his  calling  is  to  gain  these  things  by  reading. 

So  professional  reading  must  be  added  to  the  general  course  of 
reading  which  every  teacher  keeps  up.  First  the  science,  a  far-reach- 
ing one  not  loved  as  yet  as  it  should  be  by  the  rank  and  file  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  its  expounders.  The  laws  of  this  science  are  not  yet 
fully  defined,  its  principles  are  not  settled,  at  least  are  not  accepted  bf 
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I  every  teacher  should  spend  some  time  in  the  ^iludy  of  this. 
:,  that  he  may  choose  for  himself  the  principles  which  help  him 
I,  and  understand  in  what  parlicnlars  the  views  of  one  master  differ; 
m  those  of  another.  What  would  we  think  of  a  physician  who  knew 
Mhing  of  the  principles  of  the  great  schools  of  medicine,  or  of  a  law- 
tfwho  knew  nothing  of  the  basis  of  the  common  law,  yet  we  have 
I  teachers  who  know  not  the  first  principles  of  their  chosen  profession  ; 
ft'hoihink  it  dull  and  dry  to  study  the  things  which  they  need  every. 
I  liay  of  their  lives.  They  should  begin  soon  to  make  themselves 
'  skilled.  In  the  works  of  such  authors  as  Spencer,  Payne  and  Rosen- 
fcranz,  the  subjects  are  treated  with  such  life  and  spirit  that  they  can- 
hot  fail  to  be  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive  to  him  who  truly  seeks 
hr  gctod. 

One  cannot  study  the  science  without  learning  more  or  less  of  the 
iiislory  of  education,  which  could  by  itself  easily  form  a  large  depart-' 
meiil'^f  literature,  and  boimd  in  with  it  will  be  the  biographies  of  the 
-trtenwho  have  so  identified  themselves  with  the  cause  that  its  historj 
>s  little  more  than  a  coiuiecled  historj'  of  their  lives.  This  also  brings 
">  a  careful  consideration  of  the  different  systems  of  education  as  prae- 
tic«d  by  the  various  nations  ol  the  world,  and  many  truitfu!  questions 
^''ll  arise  as  to  the  effects  of  these  systems  upon  national  trails,  and 
tn«  outcome  of  national  traits  as  shown  by  their  choice  of  these  sys- 
*^nis,  Thus  we  find  the  histor>'  of  education  to  free  itself  upon  us  ill 
*^'m-  thing  we  read  ;  it  is  the  real  histor>-  of  the  human  race. 

Psj-chology  is  another  study  which  is  making  rapid  stride.s  among 
**•«  fraternity.  It  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  work  of  teaching; 
*"d  it  is  such  a  pleasing  study  in  itself,  that  it  seems  strange  it  is  so 
'•ite  in  becoming  popular.  Maybe  the  name  is  respon.sible  for  this.. 
^'e  subject  has  been  written  down  of  late  years  and  from  the  ponder- 
^tts  volumes  of  Gennau  and  Scotch  philosophers  with  their  endless 
speculations  it  has  come  forth  in  small  volumes  from  several  authors 
"ho  treat  the  subject  in  a  clear  style  and  most  pleasing  manner. 
^UUy.  Welch  and  Allen  are  among  the  best  for  beginners. 

One  of  the  teachers  most  invaluable  friends  is  the  paper  which  C( 
**!»€»;  a  week  or  even  once  a  month,  bringing  with  it  from  all  parts 
'he  country  the  new  thoughts  that  have  come  up,  suggestions  for  ii 
*ork,  new  ideas  on  old  subjects,  coufinnation  of  one's  own  ideas  and, 
fiJethods,  reports  from  conventions,  institutes  and  associations,  reaulta. 
'^f  experiments  in  new  departures,  and  not  least  the  book  reviews  and 
Advertisements  of  new  books  for  the  profession.  By  its  means  one  caq 
keep  the  whole  educational  field  in  view,  and  know  if  he  is  keeping  hia 
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areno  methods  that  supersede  the  uecessily  for  nieii.  Indeed 
tliis  is  tmer  thau  people  think,  in  nil  matters.  No  amount  of  new 
tools  will  build  the  house  well.  No  perfection  of  modem  improve- 
qenis  will  fill  it  with  peace.  In  all  matters  we  are  liable  to  the  same 
inisiafce.  We  invent  excellent  governmental  machinerj',  but  it  goes 
ill  wrong  because  we  forget  to  see  about  the  men.  We  build  enor- 
mous telescopes  without  any  fit  astronomer,  and  mean time|so me  trained 
ohsen-er  is  making  all  the  discoveries  with  his  imperfect  glass. 

I  say  people  become  superstitious  about  appliances.  They  come 
[0  thiiik  that  ingenious  mechanism  or  methods  can  supersede  natural 
talent,  energy,  patient  training,  experience— all  tho.se  training  powers 
that  alone  can  move  the  stubborn  world.  The  peddler  brings  to  your 
door  a  patent  drawing  apparatus,  promising  that  with  five  minutes' 
practice  the  clumsiest  hand  shall  make  perfect  pictures.  The  boy  be- 
lieves that  with  his  new  pen  he  will  at  once  write  a  beautiful  hand;  or 
he  is  deluded  into  thinking  that  the  new  .system  of  mnemonics  which 
the  lecturer  taught  is  going  to  supersede  memory  altogether.  What  is 
the  need  of  paying  a  physician,  when  the  little  box  of  pills,  with  its 
book  ol  instructions,  it  warranted  to  make  the  most  ignorant  blunderer 
wise  and  skillful  ?  Why  study  the  languages  tor  years,  when  youtmay 
master  them  in  six  easy  lessons  ior  twenty-five  cents  and  stamp  eu- 
clnsed  ? 

The  public-school  .system  is  the  source  of  most  American  ideas, 
wak  as  well  as  sound.  "Let  me  make  the  .songs  of  the  people,"  it 
wassaid,  "and  I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws."  We  might  better 
say.  "Let  me  make  the  schools,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws." 
Now,  the  whole  school  system  is  one  great  embodiment  of  thisexcess- 
ive  faith  in  machinery.  There  are  patent  blackboard.s,  and  patent 
desks,  and  the  patent  new  name  of  educator  for  teacher,  and  patent  new 
nonnal  methods  of  making  trained  teachers  in  six  mouths,  and  patent 
plans  for  them  to  teach  reading  and  arithmetic  by.  But  somehow  the 
results  do  not  seem  to  be  so  perfectly  salisfactorj-  as  all  this  fine  ma- 
chinerj-  would  lead  us  to  expect.  What  is  the  matter?  There  is  the 
elegant  new  school-house,  furnished  with  every  ingenious  piece  of  ap- 
paratus which  the  American  mind  has  yet  elaborated;  and  there  is  the 
tlegant  new  teacher,  trained  with  the  utmost  skill  and  celerity  by  the 
most  rapid  new  methods,  certified  to  after  the  most  elaborate  system  of 
modem  examinations,  who  dips  his  patent  peu  in  a  patent  inkstand, 
and  keeps  bis  record  in  an  improved  register,  and  has  all  manner  of 
suqmsing  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline.— and  yet  the  results 
are  not,  perhaps,  perfectly  satisfactory. '   Insomuch  that  some  ancient 
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men,  remembering  the  old  battered  desk  and  hacked  benches  of  their 
boyhood,  shake  their  head  and  venture  to  doubt  whether  boys  get  a 
much  better  education  than  they  did  in  old  times.  They  are  not  al- 
ways justified  in  their  doubt,  but  they  are  justified  whenever  it  is  their 
good  fortune  to  remember  as  presiding  at  that  old  battered  desk,  the 
vigorous  mind  and  mellow  heart  of  a  really  good  teacher. 

Who  would  not  be  glad  to  have  sat  in  ever  so  bare  a  room  under 
the  plain  instruction  of  Arnold,  of  Rugby  ?  Who  would  not  like  to  have 
had  a  winter's  schooling  in  the  Puritan  house  where  Milton  taught 
^hen  he  returned  a  vigorous  young  scholar,  from  his  travels  on  the 
continent  ?  Perhaps  we  might  not  have  considered  it  a  hard  fate  t9 
have  learned  **  small  Latin  and  less  Greek  "  at  the  rusty  old  schod- 
house  a  little  out  of  Stratford,  where  Shakespear  is  said  to  have  taught; 
school.  I  repeat  it  is  the  man  that  makes  the  school,  not  the  apparattt! 
nor  the  methods.  You  can  no  more  prevent*  the  mind  and  character 
of  a  large-souled  man  from  irradiating  and  inspiring  the  little  people 
on  who  they  shine  than  you  can  put  out  the  sun.  Nor  can  all  thci 
educational  machinery,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  make  anything  d 
a  dull  and  dishonest  teacher  but  a  stupefying  poison  to  every  child; 
within  his  reach.  ' 

The  education  is  what  the  mind  of  the  teacher  can  do  for  themindi 
of  the  child;  all  else  is  accessory  and  unimportant.     We  must  comej 
back  to  our  mooring  after  appliances  and  methods,  and  remember  this. 
We  have  thought  to  little  of  the  men.     There  is  madness  in  our  meth- 
ods.    It  is  the  mistake  of  a  young  country  that  has  accomplished  great 
material  results  by  its  ingenuity,  and  has  been  patted  and  praised  for: 
it  by  its  neighbors.     It   is  the  mistake  of  a  time  whose  proudest  blos-j 
som  is  the  industrial  exhibition.     In  Greece  the  Olympic  games  were 
not  for  the  competition  of  sewing  machines  and  bonnet  decorations,  but 
of  men.     The  truth  simply  is  that  material  progress  has  absorbed  the, 
attention  of  the  world.     We  gaze  in  admiration  at  the  new  steam- 1 
engine;  the  man  that  made  it  is  an  old  story — he  was  invented  long 
ago.     And  when  we  see,   after  all,  how  little  can  be  done  for  us  by 
mechanisms  and  devices  and  ingenious  methods,  while  men  are  lack- 
ing, we  get  a  feeling  that  our  boasted  progress  has  not  set  the  world 
so  much  farther  ahead  than  it  used  to  be.     What  advantage  we  say. 
has  the  locomotive  over  the  stage-coach,  if  the  man  it  carries  is  a  clod 
or  a  churl  ? 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  better 
methods  than  of  old.  But  we  must  cease  to  hope  that  such  methods. 
however  admirable,  will  be  of  much  avail  without  the  best  men  and 


it-n  as  teachers.  I  mean  to  say  that  we  must  not  stop  short  of  an 
est  effort  to  have  the  schools  filled  with  the  hest  ineu  and  women 
le  community.  Certainly,  in  theory,  everj-  community  ought  to 
rt  the  choicest  and  highest  of  their  number  to  guide  the  destinies 
le  childreu.  It  is  of  comparatively  small  importance  who  are  the 
licians  and  ministers  and  judges  ;  the  question  that  determines  the 
le  character  of  society  is,  Who  are  the  teachers  ?  No  doubt,  it 
Id  be  of  some  use  to  raise  the  .salaries  of  the  teachers.  If  in  any 
the  present  salary-  seems  too  high,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  salary. 
,  distinguished  gentleman  lately  remarked  to  me  the  proper  way 
It  to  lower  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  but  to  raise  the  teachers  to 
lalaries.  Nor  do  I  refer  merely  to  the  money  salary.  Mone}'  is 
Jie  only  wage  for  which  men  work,  nor  the  chief  wage.  They 
c  for  honor,  for  influence,  forlesteem  in  the  community.  And  these 
,er  wages  will  belong  to  the  teachers  whenever  they  are  univer- 
■  deser\'ed.  The  profession  of  teaching  ought  to  be  so  high  and  so 
>rahle  that  it  would  be  sought  without  regard  to  money  profit, 
then  we  must  expect  to  see  the  best  talent  go  where  it  can  earn 
;  money,  with  a  modicum  of  those  higher  wages  besides.  It  is  for 
»  do  our  utmost  that  the  schools  may  not  have  a  man  o 
teacher  or  for  an  officer,  who  is  not  worthy,  in  every  In 
lighest  honor  and  e.steem  of  the  community. 
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There  were  \mo  KliiiMeH,  tilled  lo  the  brim, 

4  ta  a  rich  man's  latile,  rim  lo  riui. 

One  WHS  niddj  uud  red  as  blood, 

Anil  one  an  denr  an  ihe  ci7»Iat  flood. 

Slid  the  glsta  of  wine  lo  (lie  jmlei*  lirollier, 

"Let  us  lell  the  tales  of  the  pust  to  eai'h  other. 

I  ean  tell  of  lianqiiel  nnd  revel  and  luirth, 

And  the  proudest  and  gmndest  mixU  on  eartli 

Fell  under  my  touch  as  though  struck  by  blijtlit, 

Where  I  whs  h  king,  for  I  ruled  in  might. 

From  the  heads  of  kinft^  I  have  torn  the  crown  ; 

From  the  heights  of  fame  1  have  hurled  men  dou-i 

I  hnve  blasted  ninn^  nil  honored  nsTue ; 

I  h«Te  taken  virtue  and  given  ehauie; 

I  hare  templed  youth  with  a  BJp,  a  ts-ste. 

That  has  made  hus  folkire  a  barren  waste. 

F«r  greater  than  a  king  am  I, 

Or  than  aay  army  beneath  the  sky. 
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*'  I  have  made  the  arm  of  the  driver  fail, 
And  sent  the  train  from  the  iron  rail. 
I  have  made  good  shipn  go  down  at  sea, 
And  the  shrieks  of  the  lost  were  sweet  to  me, 
For  they  said  :     *  Behold,  how  great  you  be  ! 
Fame,  strength,  wealth,  genius  before  you  fall, 
For  your  might  and  power  are  over  all.* 
Ho !  ho !  pale  brother,''  laughed  the  wine, 
"Can  you  boast  of  deeds  as  great  mine?*' 

Said  the  water  glass:     *'  1  cannot  boast 

Of  a  king  dethroned  or  a  murdered  host, 

Hut  I  cm  tell  of  a  heart,  once  sad, 

By  my  crystal  drops  made  light  and  glad — 

(>f  thirts  Tve  quenched,  of  brows  Tve  laved. 

Of  hands  I've  cooled  and  souls  I've  saved. 

I  have  leaped  through  the  valley,  dashed  down  the  mountain. 

Flowed  in  the  river  and  played  in  the  fountain, 

Slept  in  the  sunshine  and  dropped  from  the  sky, 

And  everywhere  gladdened  the  landscape  and  eye. 

I  have  eased  the  hot  forehead  of  fever  and  pain, 

I  have  made  the  parched  meadow  grow  fertile  with  grain. 

I  can  tell  of  the  powerful  wheel  of  the  mill 

That  ground  out  Hour  and  turned  at  my  will. 

I  can  tell  of  manhood  debased  by  you 

That  I  lifred  up  and  crowned  anew. 

I  cheer,  I  help,  I  strengthen  and  aid  ; 

I  gladden  the  heart  of  man  and  maid ; 

I  set  the  wine-chained  captive  free, 

And  all  are  better  for  knowing  me." 

These  are  the  tales  they  told  each  other — 
The  glass  of  wine  and  it^^  paler  brother. 
As  tliey  sat  together,  filleil  to  the  brim. 
On  the  rich  man's  table,  rim  to  rim. 


Maine  Eanri 


MANUAL   TRAINING. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  Manual  Training  is  fast  becoming  the  I( 
ing  educational  question  of  the  age.  In  all  the  institutes  in  the  e 
em  states,  discussions  upon  it  are  given  unusual  prominence.  East 
exchanges  are  full  of  interesting  articles  on  this  subject.  Industi 
training,  must  of  neccessity  include  industrial  drawing,  and  as  ' 
echoes  from  the  east  reach  us,  and  the  subject  is  brought  more  clas 
to  our  notice,  the  question  arises  what  preparation  are  we  making 
meet  what  will  soon  be  a  neccessity.  Most  people  who  are  at 
familiar  with  the  working  of  the  public  school  system,   know  tl 
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^^Hmg  is  one  of  the  subjects  to  which  generally  the  least  attention  is 

^pKgection  1665,  of  the  school  law.  says:  "Instruction  must  he 
Riven  in  the  lollowing  branches,  in  the  several  grades  in  which  each 
imay  be  required,  viz. ;  Reading,  Writing,  etc.,  with  special  instruction 
Bathe  elements  of  Book  Keeping,  Industrial  Drawing,  Practical  Ento- 
^■Sosy  and  Civil  Government,"  The  School  Law  requires  that  In- 
^^■bial  Drawing  shall  be  taught,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  law  is 
^^Eobeyed,  since  the  teaching  of  a  few  geometrical  problems,  drawn 
^^Kale,  can  hardly  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  Industrial  Drawing. 
^^H  n  waste  of  time,  at  this  late  day,  to  prove  the  importance  of  this 
^^B0f  study,  we  know  its  value  in  the  training  of  the  perceptive  pow- 
^^^pnd  the  reason  it  is  slighted  is  not  that  its  importance  is  not  real- 
^^H  but  possibly  through  the  inability  of  the  majority  of  teachers  to 
^^H^e  neccessary  instruction.  The  course  of  instruction  in  drawing 
^^Hld  be  more  comprehensive  than  that  at  present  laid  down  for 
^^^Biinar  Schools.  Many  boys  never  enter  the  High  School,  and 
^^Bfefore  as  much  as  possible  should  be  done  for  them  In  the  lower 

^^H'The  great  necessity  of  the  times  is  geometrical  training  in  the 
^^H^tnar  grades.  If  pupils  could  begin  georaetrj'  in  the  second  or 
^^HA  ^ades,  and  at  the  same  time  a  course  of  drawing  involving  prac- 
^^Hgeometry  could  be  given  them,  they  would  .be  fairly  prepared  for 
f^Hng  any  of  the  trades.  This  might  answer  the  question.  "What 
ito  do  with  our  boys,"  II  would  help  in  its  way  to  make  them  trained 
iWOrfcmen.  American  workmen  cannot  compete  with  foreigners  for 
'  several  rea.sous,  one  of  them,  and  quite  an  important  one  too,  is  that 
I  the  Frenchman,  or  the  German,  has  had  geometry  given  to  him  un- 
derstand i  ugly,  at  the  time  the  American  boy  is  digging  away  at  absurd 
I  problems  in  Arithmetic,  which  will  never  he  of  any  service  to  him. 
;  The  French  boy  has  proper  mind  training,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has 
'  the  right  hand  training,  and  he  learned  to  make  his  Geometry  practi- 
■  cat.  Hence  the  advantage  he  has  over  the  American  boy  when  both 
work  at  the  same  trade.  There  |is  one  branch  of  industrial  [draw- 
I  ing,  Projection,  which  should  be  taught  in  every  grammar  school  in 
I  either  city  or  country.  A  knowledge  of  the  relation  between  the  hor- 
izontal and  vertical  planes,  sections,  intersections  and  developments, 
in  short,  the  ability  to  make  constructive  drawings,  and  to  read  those 
made  by  others,  ought  to  be  part  of  each  boy's  training.  There  is 
'  OO  trade  in  which  he  will  not  be  required  to  use  such  knowledge.  Here 
then  we  have  two  reasons  for  Iplacing  industrial  drawing  on  a  par  with 
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the  other  studies,  the  first,  and  most  important,  for  the  thorougl 
disciplinfe  which  it  gives,  and  the  second  for  the  practical  us 
can  be  made  of  it  in  active  life.  But  granting  the  neccessity  fc 
trial  drawing,  how  are  the  pupils  to  obtain  the  necessary  inst 
It  can  only  be  done  by  those  teachers  who  are  progressive  en 
devote  time  and  thought  to  the  subject. 

There  are  plent}*^  of  books  from  which  we  may  studj- ,  at 
the  study  is  not  an  easy  one  to  master,  it  will  be  well  w< 
time  given  to  it.  With  manual  training  knocking  at  our  dooi 
hooves  us  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  to  stand  side  by  side 
Eastern  neighbors.  The  Normal  Schools  especially  should  p 
careful  attention  to  this  department,  permitting  no  pupils  to  tj 
place  in  the  teachers*  ranks,  who  can  not  handle  this  subje 
well. 

Boards  of  Examiners  should  see  to  it,  that  the  Drawing 
nations  are  sufficientlj^  searching  to  require  average  ability  on 
of  the  applicant. 

Until  the  Normal  Schools  and  Boards  of  Examination  ra 
standard  for  Industrial  Drawing,  Sec.,  1665,  of  the  School  law 
fomia  will  be  practically  a  dead  letter.  M.  E.  Conxi 


BOY  CRITICS. 

If  teacliers  could  only  hear  the  comments  made  at  home 
boys  upon  school  work,  they  would  never  again  think  of  t 
round  as  a  mere  drudgery.  They  would  see  that  the  drill  in 
tic,  spelling  and  geography  ser\'es  as  a  body  for  the  subtle 
their  work  which  builds  up  by  slow  accretion  and  by  divine  fl 
insight  the  structure  of  human  character,  that  highest  and  m< 
able  product  of  all  the  work  done  upon  the  earth.  They  an 
while  doing  their  part,  and  a  ver^-  important  part  it  is,  in  foi 
deforming  the  very  nature  of  the  child. 

The  tact  in  managing  children  which  is  a  matter  of  temp 
perhaps — some  teachers  and  some  mothers  have  it  by  instinc 
others,  with  equally  good  intentions,  are  sadly  lacking  in  it,  tli 
tact  makes  a  wonderful  difference  in  a  boy's  success  in  scho 
Study  a  boy  **of  good  principles,*'  as  he  himself  says  ;  a  boy  wl 
to  do  right,  but  who  is  greatly  occupied  with  his  own 
life,  his  own  ideas,  plans,  and  wishes — often  unreason 
/nipracticable,  but  to  be  treated  with  consideration  because  the 
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ITTV  own.  At  the  primary  school,  where  the  teacher  is  kind,  sympa- 
iklic.  active,  and  inspires  enthusiastic  work,  he  grades  high^96,  98. 
9",  ind  earnestly  j/r/wj  after  100.  In  the  grammar  school  he  grows 
indifleient,  if  not  discoiiraged,  and  brings  home  areportofSi,  78,  73 
—a  little  shamefaced,  but  evidently  more  vexed  than  grieved.  This 
shows  distinctly  a  change  for  the  worse,  owing  to  the  comparative  in- 
fluence of  two  teachers  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  acquirements. 

Nothing  is  harder  than  keeping  up  to  one's  best.  Nothing  is  het- 
tei  worth  the  effort  it  costs.  The  teachers  who  iind  it  difficult  to  get 
from  their  pupils  the  best  work  they  are  able  to  do,  have  perhaps  failed 
T»  reach  their  own  best  as  teachers.  Very  likely  they  are  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  weak  points  which  their  boy  critics  have  disco\'ered. 

"She  looked  so  disgusted."  "She  only  laughed."  "O.  she 
rlon't  see.  "  Light  comments  like  these  show  that  everj-  shade  of  the 
teacher's  manner  is  studied  and  interpreted  by  the  keen  eyes  upon  her. 
h  is  not  the  boys  and  girls  alone  whose  principles  are  brought  to  the 
tesl.  The  teacher,  too,  is  weighed  in  the  balance  in  these  small  emer- 
gencies of  daily  school  routine.  The  boy  sees,  or  at  least  he  feels,  what 
ihe  teacher  really  feels — the  force  of  the  teacher's  sense  of  duty  ;  her 
sense  of  the  sacredness  of  truth,  or  the  beauty  of  courtesy.  What  is 
true  courtesy  ?  No  virtue  is  less  practiced  toward  children,  it  seems  to 
m.e  It  is  not  made  up  of  two  elements — the  sincere  desire  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  those  about  us,  and  a  genuine  respect  for  the  individual- 
ilyof  another?  I  believe  that  children  are  far  more  sensitive  in  these 
matters  than  is  generally  believed.  The  same  delicate  respect  should 
be  shown  for  their  feelings  which  we  wish  them  to  observe  toward 
oihers. 

The  boy  who  is  not  plastic,  imitative,  easily  managed,  who  is  very 
'pt  to  be  "trying"  may  be,  and  probably  is,  Ihe  very  one  who  will  de- 
velop, if  rightly  guided,  the  mo,st  individual  power,  and  do  himself 
tid  his  teachers  the  most  credit  by  rendering  useful  service  in  the 
fiddof  active  life.  Have  patience  with  him,  O  much-tried  teachers, 
3iid  remember  that  in  school,  as  in  most  of  the  relations  of  life,  there 
■fc  usually  short  comings  on  both  sides,  and  thai  all  your  words  and 
beds  are  exposed  to  the  keen  scrutiny  of  your  boy  critics. — Mrs.  D. 
H.  R.  Coodale  hi  .American    Teacher. 


The  Cincinnati  E/iguirer  says  that  human  nature  reveals  itself  in 
Ihe  way  it  rings  a  door-bell.  Perhaps  it  does  down  that  way,  but  up 
here  no  one  has  yet  learned  to  detect  the  difference  between  the  ring 
of  a  bill  collector  and  the  man  who  wants  to  borrow  j'our  lawn-mower. 
— Dtiroit  Free  Press. 
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SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION  IN  OUR  PUB. 

Lie  SCHOOLS, 

In  teaching  Temperance  from  the  scientific  standpoint  many 
methods  must  be  employed  that  can  not  properly  be  termed  * 'experi- 
ments," nor  even  **object  lessons.*' 

Much  must  be  taught  the  child  as  facts,  just  such  as  historical  or 
geographical  or  grammatical  facts.  But  I  must  caution  you  to  obtain 
incontrovertible  facts  unmixed  with  sentiment.  You  may  with  little^ 
trouble  find  enough  of  them  and  to  spare  to  explain  the  total  abstinence 
faith  that  is  in  you,  or  ought  to  be  in  you ;  facts  less  liable  to  eiwr^ 
than  historical,  less  subject  to  change  than  geographical,  far  less  snlh- 
ject  to  entire  overthrow  than  grammatical. 

In  teaching  the  deleterious  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  on  the  vari- 
ous organs  of  the  body,  also  the  functional  disarrangements  caused  by 
them,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  our  work,  there  are 
comparatively  few  experiments  that  can  be  performed  with  the  limited 
amount  of  apparatus  and  time  at  the  command  of  the  teacher  in  a 
country  school.  Here  then  you  must  instruct  by  giving  illustrated 
facts,  or,  according  to  your  pupils'  facilities  for  research,  by  letting 
them  give  you  the  facts — conducting  the  recitations  with  that  unim* 
passioned  earnestness  that  comes  from  conviction  and  carries  conviction 
with  it. 

The  Liver  will  be  our  topic  this  month.  Apparatus  needed,  a 
pig's  liver,  a  dead  jack  rabbit,  and  a  sharp  knife. 

Dissecting  animals  is  objectional  in  many  ways  but  it  is  the  only 
method  of  impressing  on  the  mind  of  the  child  the  relative  positions  of 
the  heart,  lungs,  diaphragm,  stomach,  liver,  etc.  ;  once  successful]! 
done  and  thoroughly  explained  to  a  pupil  it  is  not  necessar>'  to  repeat 
it  to  him  ;  he  will  remember  what  he  has  seen. 

Lay  the  rabbit  on  its  back  on  a  table  and  make  a  longitudinal  in- 
cision through  the  skin  of  the  ventral  surface  from  the  throat  down ; 
then  make  a  transverse  one-half  way  between  his  fore  and  hind  legs  and 
strip  back  the  four  comers  of  skin.  Show  the  pupils  the  muscolar 
coat  thus  exposed.  Now  carefully  cut  through  the  muscles  in  the 
same  way,  draw  back  the  corners  and  the  viscera  will  lie  exposed  to 
view. 

Call  attention  first  to  the  diaphragm  which  divides  the  body  cavity 
into  two  parts ;  show  position  of  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  [WK 
creas,  and  intestines.     Tell  your  pupils  that  our  stomachs  and  intes* 
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ire  shaped  ralber  differently  from  these,  but  that  the  relati%'e 
position  is  the  same  and  the  shape  of  the  various  organs  so  nearlj'  like 
ours  that  if  they  will  make  a  mental  picture  of  this  and  lay  it  away 
somewhere  in  their  brains  (this  metaphor  lays  uo  claim  ot  being  ana- 
lomically  correct),  they  will  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  construction 
of  their  own  bodies. 

Show  the  pig's  liver,  which,  being  more  nearly  the  size  and  shape 
ofouis,  is  better  than  the  rabbit's  for  specific  illustration  :  call  atten- 
tion to  the  position,  size  and  general  appearance  of  the  gall  bladder, 
and  of  the  delicate  membrane  surrounding  the  whole.  After  the  ex- 
terna! appearance  has  been  impressed  on  their  minds,  cut  the  liver  in 
two  and  show  the  cut  surface,  calling  attention  to  its  porous  character. 
As  to  the  functions  of  the  liver — what  it  does  and  how  it  does  it — 
there  are  yet  some  mysteries.  There  is  an  artery  sent  to  it  to  supply 
il  «ith  nourishment  called  the  Hepatic  Artery.  The  venous  blood 
from  the  stomach,  spleen,  and  intestines  also  passes  through  the  liver 
on  its  way  back  to  the  heart  by  means  of  the  Portal  Vein,  wh'ch  separ- 
ates into  capillaries  within  the  substance  of  the  liver :  the  constituents 
of  the  blood  are  acted  upon  by  it  in  a  manner  not  altogether  understood. 
Among  other  changes  effected  the  albumen  is  changed,  a  substance  re- 
sembling sugar  is  formed,  and  fattj-  matter  seems  also  to  be  elaborated 
Ihere.  The  delicate  membranes  which  surround  the  ultimate  lobules 
of  the  liver,  the  cell  walls  all  through  its  substance  act  as  filters  and  by 
iliera  the  bile  is  separated  from  the  blood  :  this  bile  is  then  discharged 
through  small  tubes  in  the  gall  bladder,  where  it  is  stored  for  further 
use  iu  digeetiou. 

Let  us  fully  understand  how  complicated  this  gland  is  :  it  contains 
one  network  of  capillaries  from  the  artery  which  is  sent  to  it ;  another 
Wd  different  network  of  capillaries  made  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Portal  Vein  ;  still  another  network  of  biliary  ducts.  In  this  indispens- 
able three- to -four- pound  laboratorj'.  sugar  is  manufactured,  albumen 
is  changed,  fat  is  c:ade,  and  bile  is  filtered  out. 

Putting  it  into  words  suited  to  the  child's  understanding,  explain 
all  this  to  him  ;  or  at  least  enough  of  it  so  that  he  may  comprehend 
"hat  you  tell  him  later  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  this  very  impor- 
tant gland. 

It  is  said  that  no  other  organ  of  the  body  is  structurally  so  aftected 
by  alcohol  as  the  liver.  One  of  its  characteristics  is  to  catch  and  hold 
any  foreign  active  substance  that  may  in  any  way  get  into  the  circula- 
tion, and   I  have  the  best  of  authority  for  saying  that  the  liver  of  a 
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drunkard  is  probably  never  free  from  it,  and  is  too  often  soaked  with 
it. 

Now,  the  liver  contains  nearly  seventy  per  cent,  of  water  and 
nearly  five  per  cent,  of  albumen  ;  we  have  learned  in  previous  papers 
that  alcohol  is  greedy  for  water  and  hardens  albumen,  so  we  would  not 
suppose  that  alcohol,  in  even  the  smallest  quantity,  could  be  introduced 
into  it  without  in  so  far  deranging  its  delicate  machinery,  and  so  it  is. 
The  fine  membranes  that  act  as  filters  become  clogged  and  hardened; 
the  minute  capillaries  become  closed  or  destroyed.  The  liver  at  first 
becomes  enlarged  owing  to  obstructed  ducts  and  a  thickening  of  the 
tissues  ;  then  it  commences  to  shrink,  to  become  hardened  and  rough 
and  this  we  call  a  hob-nailed  or  gin-drinker*  s  liver,  an  organ  unable 
to  perform  properly  any  one  of  its  many  important  frinctions  ;  its  cap- 
illaries and  ducts  are  strangled,  its  tissues  hardened ;  it  is  an  ineit 
mass  of  tubercles  and  ulcers,  which  renders  its  unwise,  unhappy 
possessor  a  physical  wreck,  far  beyond  any  physician's  skill. 

This  extreme  case  is  doubtless  rare,  but  all  valuable  evidence  goes  \ 
to  prove  that  the  harm  done  corresponds  with  the  amount  of  alcohol 
taken,  be  it  little  or  much,  and  that  the  only  safe  way,  where  our  livers  1 
are  concerned,  is  to  let  alcoholic  liquors  alone. 

Ida  M.  Bi«ochhan. 


A  sensible  correspondent  from  Europe  advises  American  parents 
to  educate  their  children  in  their  native  land.  He  says  :  **There  are 
here  in  Europe  multitudes  of  American  children  who  can  speak  French 
and  German  better  than  their  own  language.  I  met  the  other  evening 
a  family  from  Ohio  and  found  the  son,  a  boy  of  twelve,  reading 
*Cooper*s  novels  and  *Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  in  German.  *I  understand 
them  better  in  German  than  in  English,'  he  remarked  with  a  strong 
foreign  accent.  The  parents  spoke  of  the  fact  with  evident  satisfaction. 
Another  American  family,  in  which  are  five  daughters  who  made  a 
great  success  in  science,  medicine,  painting  and  music,  employ  French 
in  their  home  circle  and  cannot  pronounce  an  English  sentence  without 
making  a  blunder  of  some  kind." 

New  Jersey  appears  to  be  badly  off  for  education  facilities.  Thirty- 
eight  thousand  children  between  seven  and  twelve  years  of  age  do  not 
attend  school,  chiefly  for  want  of  school  accommodations,  and  nearly 
35,cxx)  less  than  twenty  weeks  in  the  year.  The  building  of  school- 
houses  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  population. 
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Oim  NORhfAl.  SCHOOLS. 


We  present  our  readers,  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  with  illits- 
trslions  of  our  Normal  Schools,  accompanied  with  a  brief  descriptiou 
of  each.  Wheu  we  consider  what  fine  and  commodious  buildings 
Iheseare,  how  well  they  are  furnished  with  all  the  modem  school 
appliances,  comfortable  desks,  well  selected  libraries,  museums  eou- 
taintug  much  that  is  useful,  rare  and  valuable,  all  under  the  direction 
of  teachers  of  long  experience  and  rare  ability,  we  cannot  but  ex- 
claim: How  generously  and  wisely  California  is  building  for  the 
luture! 

These  schools  are  all  free  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
for  teachers,  only  such  restrictions  being  made  as  will  cause  them  the 
most  completely  to  carry  on  the  work  for  which  the\-  were  organized. 
All  have  the  same  course  of  study,  although  considerable  latitude  is 
given  to  each  Board  of  Instruction  in  the  detail  of  the  work.  The 
Sonnal  Schools  are  managed  bj'  three  Boards  of  Trustees  of  seven 
members  each:  the  Governor  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Inslniction  being  members  of  each  Board,  the  other  five  members  be- 
ing taken  from  the  vicinity  of  the  several  schools.  Joint  meetings  of 
the  three  Boards  are  required  to  be  held  annually, 

SAN  JOSE    NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

The  Normal  School  at  San  Jose  opened  the  term  under  exceed- 
ingly favorable  auspices.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  was 
so  great  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  the  play  rooms  down 
stairs  into  recitation  rooms  and  to  make  use  of  all  the  available  space 
npstairs  for  the  same  puqiose.  The  building  is  now  filled  to  its  ut- 
most capacity  and  if  a  greater  number  of  pupils  is  to  be  accommodated 
hereafter,  additional  buildings  will  have  to  be  erected. 

Se\-eral  changes  in  the  course  of  instruction  have  been  provided 
for  during  the  present  term.  Hitherto  the  students  have  been  required 
to  attend  from  six  to  seven  recitations  daily.  This  has  been  found  to 
tmduly  strain  the  minds  of  the  students,  not  so  much  Ijecause  the 
Work  is  too  hard,  as  because  the  great  number  of  subjects  in  which  the 
students  had  to  prepare  themselves,  made  them  anxious  and  nervous 
in  regard  to  them.  Principal  Childs  and  Vice- Principal  Kleeberger 
have  decided  to  give  up  certain  recitations  in  technical  grammar, 
aritlinietic  and  geography,  which  can  be  advisably  dispensed  with, 
and  by  doing  so  will  be  enabled  to  arrange  for  the  course,   and  at 
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^^UK  same  time  limit  the  mimber  of  daily  recitations  to  fruir.     These 
^Hli9]  be  lengthened  from  35  miiiutCH,  the  time  hitherto  allowed  to  a 
^BReitation,  to  45  minutes  each. 
^^        Increased  attention  will  be  given    to  music  under  the  iustmction 

■  ofProf.  Elwood  and  to  nuuiual  training  as  directed  by  J.  P.  Naas. 
H    BoUi  these  departments  will  take  an  eqnal  rank  with  others  in  the 

■  school  curriculnm  and  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  iu  theni  will  be 
I  marked  and  counted  as  in  other  branches.  Instruction  will  also  be 
I  given  ill  calisthenics  and  DeJearte  exercises.  Changes  have  been 
I    madfwliich  will   increase  the  efficiency  of  the  training  department 

■  and  more  kindergarten  work  will  be  ret^uired  than  formerly  by  the 

■  addition  of  wood  carving.  Prof,  Childs  is  determined  the  school  shall 
I  be  first-class  in  all  Its  appointments  and  that  uo  pains  shall  be  spared 
I  to  make  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the  educational  department  of  the 
I   Slate. 

I  The  attendance  at  present  in    the  several  classes  is  as  follows: 

I  Senior  Class,  166  pupils;  Middle  Class,  152  pupils;  Junior  Class,  303 
I  pupils.  There  are  also  212  pupils  iu  the  Training  School  and  10 
I    vJMting  teachers. 

The  Board  of  Instruction  is  composed  of  the  following  persons: 
C,  W-  Childs,  Principal  and  Teacher  of  Pedagogy;  Mrs,  Lizzie 
P.  Wilson,  Principal  of  Training  Department  and  Critic  Teacher; 
Mary  J.  Titus,  Preceptress  and  Teacher  of  Pedagogy;  George  R. 
KJeeberger,  Vice-Principal.  Chemistry  and  Geology;  A.  H.  Randall, 
Physics  and  Mathematics;  R,  S,  Holway,  Physics  and  Mathematics; 
Volney  Rattan,  Botany  and  Geography;  Lucy  M.  Washburn,  Physi- 
olog>'  and  Zoology;  Helen  Wright,  Rhetoric;  Cornelia  Walker. 
Pedagogy,  Grammar,  aiKl  Reading:  Glora  F.  Bennett,  Literature, 
Grammar,  and  Reading;  Nettie  C.  Daniels,  Grammar  and  Word 
Analysis;  Mrs.  J.  N.  Hughes,  History  and  Coraposilion;  Laura 
Bethell,  Mathematics  and  Grammar;  Gerhard  Schoof.  Drawing; 
Fannie  M.  Estabrook,  Reading;  J.  H.  Elwood,  Teacher  of  Music; 
Ruth  Royce,  Librarian;  Kate  Co/zens,  Teacher  in  Training  Depart- 
ment; Mamie  P.  Adams,  Teacher  iu  Training  Department;  Margaret 
E.  Schallenberger,  Teacher  in  Training  Department;  Nannie  C. 
Gilday.  Teacher  in  Training  Deparment;  Joho  P.  Nass,  Instructor  in 
mual  Training;  Mrs.  A,  E.  Bush,  Curator  of  Museum. 
LOS  ANGELES  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 
e  Los  Angeles  Normal  School  buildiug  is  pleasantly  located  on 
^overlooking  the  city.     It  was  constructed  by  the  State  in  1881 
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and  iSSi,  at  an  expense  of  about  $60,000.  It  was  first  opened  for 
Ibe  admission  of  students  in  1883,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  its  enrollment.  It  has  already  made  a  good  be- 
gianing  for  a  museum,  several  cases  being  already  filled  with  birds, 
minerals  and  plants,  properly  classilied  and  arranged  for  illustrative 
purposes.  The  school  also  possesses  apparatus  sufficient  for  teaching 
ih(  physical  sciences  to  the  extent  required  by  the  course  of  study  of 
[he  school.  A  fine  reference  librarj-  is  accessible  to  the  students  dur- 
ing school  hours,  only  such  restrictions  being  placed  upon  the  use  of 
ihe  books  as  will  prevent  uniiecessarj'  wear.  Volumes  belonging  to 
ihe  circulating  librarj'  can  be  taken  to  the  homes  of  the  students  and 
retained  for  two  weeks. 

The  last  session  of  the  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  the 
CTKlion  and  equipment  of  a  gymnasium.  It  is  expected  that  this  ex- 
(wdingly  valuable  adjunct  to  the  school  will  soon  be  in  working  order, 

The  present  attendance  of  the  school  is  as  follows; 

Junior  Class,  102;  Middle  Class,  91;  Senior  Class.  62:  Post 
Cradtiate  Class,  4;  total,  259. 

Besides  the  above  is  the  Training  School,  which  consists  of  four 
inides  of  the  Los  Angeles  public  schools,  altogether  containing  about 
150  pupils.  These  clas-ses  are  under  the  charge  of  regular  teachers, 
thus  giving  opportunity  to  the  Senior  classes  in  the  Nomia]  to  apply 
practically  the  instruction  they  have  received  in  met]iods  of  teaching 
and  governing. 

The  Board  of  Instruction  consists  of 

Ira  More,  Principal  and  Teacher  of  Theorj-  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing; C.  J.  Flatt.  Vice- Principal,  Geometry  and  Algebra;  Emma  L. 
Hawks.  Preceptress,  English  Language  and  Literature;  Melville 
Dofier,  Phj-stcs  and  Bookkeeping;  Sarah  P.  Monks,  Zoologj-  and 
Drawing:  Harriet  E  Dunn,  Rhetoric  and  Histor>';  Josephine  E.  Sea- 
la,  Gr&mmar  and  Word  Analysis;  Alice  J.  Merritt,  Geography  and 
Alitfimetic:  Helen  Cooley,  Chemistry  and  Physical  Geography;  R.  L. 
Kent,  Music. 

Model  and  Training  School, 

Martha  M.  Knapp,  Principal.  Third  and  Fourth  Grades;  Frances 
H.  yuesnel,  Second  and  Third  Grades;  Clara  Stoltenberg,  First  Grade 

Hi 

H|PTbe  Chico  Normal  School  commenced  its  first  session  Sept.  3d. 
"ae  building,  a  convenient  and  imposing  brick  structure,  is  con- 
veniently located  on  grounds  donated  by  Gen.  Bidwell.     On  the  first 
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floor  are  eight  fine  rooms  lor  the  Training  School,  the  Janitor's 
and  a  large  room  for  the  classes  in  Chemistry.     On  the  second  fl 
are  the  offices  of  the  Principal  and  the  Preceptress,  the  Library,  hvi 
large  class  rooms  and  the  lavatories.     On  the  third  floor,  which  4 
reached  by  a  broad  central  flight  of  steps  and  two  other  side  stairwayi 
are  four  cla-ss  rooms,   the  dressing  rooms  and  the  Assembly  Ha) 
The  fourth  floor  is  intended  to  be  used  for  a  Museum. 


li 


L^J    JJ 


The  building  is  finished  in  white  cedar  and  is  a  model  of  elegance.! 
The  furniture  is  of  the  most  approved  patterns  and  gives  to  the  light,  f 
airy  rooms,  a  most  inviting  appearance.     The  arrangements  for  bes 
ing  and  ventilating  were  made  with  great  care  and  it  is  confide 
SKpected  that  they  will  be  entirely  .sati.'ifactorj'.     A  fine  setof  pfajn 
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ilus  has  been  ordered  and  will  soon  be  in  place,  also  a  complete 
ig  library-.  Electric  bells  are  placed  iii  tbe  several  class  rooms, 
ices  and  the  Janitor's  room  and  an  electric  program  clock  is  to 
placed  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  Altogether  the  building  is  all  that 
can  be  desired  and  the  people  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  ought 
to  iie  proud  of  it  as  we  have  no  doubt  tbey  are. 

The  school  opened  with  stiideuts  from  twelve  different  counties. 
ffe  are  informed  that  tbey  are  unusually  mature  for  pupils  just  euter- 
iog  s  Normal  School.  This  is  an  excellent  indication  and  speaks  well 
confidence  the  school  has  already  gained. 

le  number  of  students  is  as  follows:  in  the  Junior  Class,  58  pu- 
in  the  Middle  Class,  [7  pupils.     This  is  a  good  showing  for 
Hew  Normal  School. 

The  Board  of  Instruction  is  composed  of  the  following; 
Edward  T.  Pierce,  Principal  and  Teacher  of  Histor>'  and  Peda- 
tpey:  C.  M.  Ritter,  Vice- Principal  aiid  Teacher  of  Mathematics;  Miss 
£iiiily  A.  Rice.  Preceptre.ss  and  Teacher  of  Language  and  Drawing; 
Minot  L.  Seymour,  Teacher  of  Science:  E.  A.  Garlisch.  Teacher  of 
Music. 


.-/  GEOGRAPHY  GAM/:. 

This  game  has  for  a  foundation  some  directions  found  iu  an  old 

Jiool   paper  yiars  ago.     Each  pupil  is  to  be  prepared  with  pencil 

taper.     I  allow  a  certain  time,  say  five  minutes,  for  writing  all  the 

hical  names  beginning  with  a  certain  letter  which  I  name,  after 

ions  are  given.     At  the  end  of  the  time,  the  one  who  has  the 

itittmber  ol  names  tallies  ten. 

fiptipil   is   called  upon  to   read   his   list.     Ashe   names  each, 

t>  do  not  have  it,  raise  hands.     If  no  other  has  the  wv^rd,  if  he 

ftbf  what  it  is   the  name   and  where  it  is,  he   tallies  a  number 

Br  oil  In  the  game  excepting   himself.     Otherwise  each  of  the 


r  his  list   is  finished,  others   are  called   upon,  until  nil  names 

ii'wad.     Then  tally  marks  are  compare<l  nnd  the  winner  11  nnounccd . 

It  is  not  expected  that  any  name  will  he  used  more  than  once  on 

a  paper,  even   though  like  Minnesota,  it  he  the  nnnic  of  n  state  and  a 


Other  conditions  might  be  added  ;  as,  if  pupiln  npcnk  too  low  or 
indistinctly,  let  each  of  the  others  tally  one  ;  or,  if  n  iinme  be  re[>eated 
after  having  been  read  by  one  pupil  :  or,  if  it  be  not  the  name  of  a 
natural  or  political  division. — A".  (".  Powers. 
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CuAS.  B.  Hdtton,  Principtl  of  High  Hchool,  Santa  Ron. 

F.  H.  t'LAHK,  Principk)  of  High  School,  La.  Angeles. 

Mitc.  K.  E.  Fishes,  2nd  Vice-Principal  of  High  School,  Oakland. 

Mis*  Mary  J.  Watson,  Principal  of  Grammar  School,  Sncmnenlo 
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M.  Bab(x>ck,  Vice-Prenidfni, 
loviAKD,  SecrelaiT  and  Tr«a«mr. 
'  be   addressed  to  ihe  Secretary   and   TresMi 


Great  educational  questions  are  pressing  upon  us  for  solutioi 
ofessional  spirit  and  professional  pride  are  demanding  for  the  t 
'  calling  recognition  as  a  learned  profession.  There  are  those  \ 
California,  who  are  looking  forward  to  a  modification  in  the  law 
such  that  a  professional  certificate  niaj-  be  issued  to  those  who  a 
completely  and  thoroughly  equipped.  This  certificate  to  be  issued  i 
by  the  highest  authority  and  to  be  ever>-  where  recognized. 

Are  the  teachers  ready  for  this  step  *     We  fear  not.     Are  t 
using  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  prepare  for  it?     No.     Teachia 
will  never  rank  as  a  profession  until  teachers  recognize  themseln 
professionally. 

In  the  Eastern  states  much  has  been  accomplished  by  Institute 
Slimmer  Schools  of  Methods  aud  Teachers'  Reading  Circles. 

Only  by  such  means  can  the  great  mass  of  the  teachers  be  reached 
While  California  teachers  are  intelligent,  earnest  and  not  excelled  h 
those  anywhere  in  the  Union,  they  must  awaken  to  the  great  unda 
current  of  progress  that  is  revolutionizing  the  systems  of  educatioi 
and  leaving  laggards  and  time-servers  behind  and  out  of  the  Pro/esitM 

The  Reading  Circle  is  a  means  brought  home  to  everj'  teacher  t 

help  him  to  help  himself.     The  course  of  study  has  been  arrange 

with  special  reference  to  the  upbuilding  of  teachers  toward  a  proles4 

ion.      Professional    Reading    dominates   ttie  toM-Tse, — Methods  a 

Habit  in  Education.  Mind  Studies  aud  Vs^^^o^oS^J^'^^'^'^  ^^^  ^ 


READING  CIRCLE  DEPARTMEXT. 

losophy  of  Education— all  by  the  most  advanced  thinkers  and  practi- 
cal educators^ — cannot  but  help  any  teacher.  General  Literature, 
Science,  and  History,  each  has  its  place  and  all  combined  afford  a 
broad  field  for  selection  and  work  of  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
fhaiacter. 

Teachers  of  California,  we  want  you  to  give  the  Reading  Circle 
your  careful  consideration.  Can  you  not  give  to  this  work  one  or  two 
bursa  week?  We  urge  you  to  join  our  ranks,  knowing  by  personal 
experience  and  observation,  the  advantages  to  be  derived.  You  will 
fiecome  better  teachers,  more  cultured,  more  enthusiastic,  more  pro- 
gressive, and  reach  more  nearly  a  professional  standard. 

Let  the  Secretary  hear  from  you. 

The  State  Board  of  Counsellors,  early  in  this  year  adopted  five 
separate  courses  of  study,  viz:  Professional,  Science.  Literary,  History 
and  Normal.  Circulars  of  Information,  including  Course  of  Study, 
ivere  prepared  and  nearly  two  thousand  copies  distributed  throughout 
the  State.  Many  have  availed  themselves  of  the  information  thus  re- 
ceived and  have  purchased  books  at  the  reduced  rates  and  are  reading 
the  course  outlined,  but  have  failed  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  fact, 
w  to  pay  the  membership  fee.  The  Board  of  Counsellors  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  all  who  are  reading  the  Course.  The  purpose  of  the 
Circle  is  to  induce  good  reading  and  they  are  desirous  of  knowing  just 
liow  far  the  Circle's  influence  extends. 

The  membership  for  1889,  is  not  nearly  what  it  should  be. 
County  organizations  exist  in  several  counties.  Flourishing  local 
orcles  exist  in  various  places.  Encouraging  reports  come  from  Los 
Angeles,  Vallejo.  San  Francisco,  Santa  Cruz,  and  from  many  Individ- 
oal  members  widely  scattered. 

The  Santa  Cruz  local  circle  numbers  thirty  working  members. 
The  circle  meets  every  Tuesday  evening.  The  members  pay  twenty ■ 
fivecentsper  month  dues,  which  secures  nice  parlors  for  meetings, 
Psys  all  expenses,  and  buys  nearly  all  the  books  for  members.  The 
^le  is  now  studying  Rosenkranz'  Philosophy  of  Education,  Julius 
Ctesar  and  Plutarch's  Life  ot  Caesar,  This  Circle  has  l>een  in  exia- 
*wice  three  years  and  has  never  had  less  than  thirty  active  nicniltew. 

OtitUnes  for  study  have  been  prepared  upon  SjienccrS  Education, 
Jwoa"s  Political  Economy,  Julius  Ctesar.  Merchant  of  Venice.  Tlic 
Alhambra,  and  Burke's  Orations. 
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A  SCHOOL  GARDEN, 

Flowers,  vines,  and  ornamental  shrubs,  grow  so  easily  an 
rapidly  in  California  that  I  am  surprised  that  a  garden  hobb} 
never  appeared  among  our  teachers.  Ignorance  of  the  ease  with  v 
a  garden  can  be  started  and  kept  up,  is  the  only  reason.  Let  us 
pose  Miss  Blank  wishes  to  have  some  flowers  and  ornamental  p 
about  her  school-house.  When  the  rains  have  made  the  groun< 
she  says  to  the  larger  boys,  ^Jo^^  ^^^  Willie  can  each  bring  a  ma 
to-morrow ;  Tom  and  Harr>'  may  bring  spades  and  we  will  t 
experiment.'* 

On  the  morrow  a  nice  bed  8  or  lo  feet  wide  is  made  on  the 
and  back  of  the  house — in  fact  all  around  it  except  where  the  pal 
the  doors  prevent.  Pulverize  the  soil  well.  If  it  is  adobe  get 
accommodating  trustee  or  patron  to  haul  a  load  of  sand  to  mix 
the  clay  soil.     Rake  the  ground  smooth  and  free  from  clods. 

Now  for  the  plants.  Here  you  have  a  wide  choice.  La 
money  may  forbid  purchases,  but  if  you  have  **pluck*'  you  nee 
money.  There  are  hundreds  of  plants  which  grow  from  roots  an( 
tings,  and  every  neighborhood  will  have  a  number  of  these.  C 
boldly  to  a  florist  and  ask  for  cuttings.  It  will  be  strange  if  y 
not  get  some,  when  you  say  what  they  are  for. 

I  have  a  weakness  for  variegated  leaves  and  for  shrubs  ths 
many  years  rather  than  the  plant  of  a  few  months.  I  like  ] 
whose  roots  go  deep  and  do  not  need  watering,  which  may  not  b< 
venient  to  do  on  most  school  grounds.  There  are  many  beaut 
variegated  abutilons  now  to  be  had.  They  grow  readily  from  cut 
flower  in  a  few  months,  and  last  for  years.  Ants  and  gophers  an 
of  them.  They  also  grow  from  seed.  The  variegated  Althe 
beautiful  shrub,  growing  from  cuttings,  though  not  so  readily 
common  Althea  or  Rose  of  Sharon.  The  Chinese  Hibiscus  bea: 
most  showy  flower  and  is  a  profuse  bloomer. 

Geraniums  are  the  easiest  plants  to  grow  from   cuttings,  € 
some  of  those  Lady  Washingtons  which  are  so   high  priced, 
also,  are  kinds  with  leaves  of  many  colors,  as  well   as  a  great  v 
of  flowers.     Roses  and  fuchsias  are  both   grown   from  cutting 
some  of  your  children's  mothers  will  root  some  for  you  if  you  ask 

The  white  and  red  Japan  quinces,  the  flowering  almonds,  th 
berry  (one  kind  has  purple  leaves),  the  tamarix,  the  deutzias,  wi 
(one  variegated  leaves),  euonymus,  privet,  pomegranate,  and  c 
of  other  common  shrubs  grow  quite  readily  from  cuttings. 
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The  old  fashioned  ribbon-grass,  Ihe  beautiful  eulalias,  the  chrj-s 
autbeiaums,  rinca,  madeira  vine,  and  many  other  planLs  can  be  had 
Tooted  from  some  clumps  in  y-our  patrons'  gardens.  The  last  named  i! 
the  most  rapid  grower  in  all  soils  I  know  of  among  the  vines;  i 
single  potato  like  root  will  cover  a  hundred  square  feet  ot  house  oj 
ftuce  in  a  very  few  months  with  its  glossy  green  vines. 

Marguerites  grow  readily  from  seed  or  cutting  as  does  the  dusty 
wilier.  A  row  of  the  latter  if  you  keep  the  blooms  off,  will  be  beauti- 
ful the  whole  year. 

Callas  require  lots  of  water,  but  caunas  are  easily  grown  in  wet  oi 
'Irj'  .soil  once  they  get  a  foot-hold.  You  can  get  roots  by  division,  oi 
secds^the  former  is  preferable,  Ageratum  blooms  the  entire  year  it 
■ny  garden,  and  is  very  easily  grown.  If  yon  buy  seeds  try  some  o: 
tlic  Amaranthus,  the  most  gorgeous  plants  in  my  garden.  Slips  0 
oleander  and  many  other  plants  are  easily  rooted  by  sticking  them  in 
a  small  bottle  of  water  and  hanging  the  bottle  in  a  window.  Pupil! 
slionld  be  cautioned  about  the  poisonous  nature  of  these,  of  the  beautf 
ful  castor  beans  and  several  other  plants. 

A  letter  sent  to  jour  Congressman  will  bring  you  many  packets o 

flower  seeds  and  a  little  postage  will  get  some   plants,  etc.,  from  tl« 

Slate  University.     Talk  over  \-our  plants  with  the  mothers.     You  wiB 

lind  many  a  one  you    thought  dull  and   ignorant,  who  cau  gi^'C  yon  a; 

■■inch  instruction  about  flowers  and  plant  raising  as  yon  might  be  ahlt 

to  give  her  in  grammar.     She  will  show  you  how  to  raise  slips  of  the 

'''ilhaut  coleus,  half  ripe  cuttings  of  the  showy  hydrangea  put  under  8 

•""acked  lamp  chimney,  or  .sprigs  of  the  tender  begonias.     Pupils  will 

-'''ing  roots  and   bulbs,  and  keep  out   the  weeds   with  nimble  fingers, 

^tie  boys— well  they  will  laugh  at  first,  but  they  will  take  pride  in  the' 

^•^wers  if  you  but  give  them  a  little  encouragement. 

Neighboring   schools  will   follow  your  wise  example  and  other 

^^  achers  Ijeg  your  choicest   cuttings  and   roots,     Your  love  for  plants 

^'"  ill  surely  grow  as   you  feed  it  and  in  a  few  jears   you  will  as  sooa 

^*aiak  of  leaching  without  a  blackboard  as  without  a  garden  and  of  the 

^B9^o  I  believe  the  latter  could  be  made  the  more  useful. 

^B  C.   M.  Dkak 

^^B  Springville,  Ventitra  Co.,  Cat. 

The  school  officials  of  Boston  have  posted  notices  in  all  the  school 
bmldings  of  that  city,  forbidding  the  chewing  of  tobacco  by  the  pupils. 
They  have  even  posted  the  notice  in  the  Girts'  High  School  building,. 
macb  to  the  indignation  of  the  young  women. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITHOUT  APPARATUS. 

Any  teacher  can,  by  a  few  simple  experiments  performed  the 
day  of  school^  so  interest  the  pupils  that  they  will,  from  the  beginnii=m^ 
like  the  school,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  will  gain  informatmoi] 
which  will  benefit  them  not  only  the  entire  term,  but  all  through  Life. 
This  is  the  object  teaching  which  results  in  permanent  benefit.     Here 
are  a  few  suggestions  which  can  be  improved,  and  will  lead  to  an  in^- 
nite  variety  of  useful  investigations  : 

The  Green  of  Leaves, — Immerse  a  few  blades  of  grass  or  leaves  oi 
some  plant  in  alcohol.     The  clear  liquid  will  be  colored  green  and  the 
leaves  will  become  white.     This  is  an  explanation  of  the  green  color 
in  vegetation.     It  is  held  by  a  waxy  substance,  which  alcohol  disolves, 
and  then  the  green  coloring,  chlorophyll  is  washed  out. 

Attraction  of  Cohesion, — Cut  an  apple  in  two  with  a  sharp  knife. 
The  pieces  may  be  put  together  so  as  to  adhere. 

This  is  cohesion,  the  minute  particles  are  held  together  by  the  at- 
traction among  the  particles,  the  air  being  excluded  between  the  pieces, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  outside  of  the  apple  keeps  them  in 
place.  Wet  pieces  of  paper  are  a  striking  example  of  the  same 
principle. 

Acid  and  Vegetable  Blues, — Boil  a  few  leaves  of  common  red  cab- 
bage, cut  them  in  small  pieces  in  water  just  sufficient  to  cover  them. 
Add  a  few  drops  of  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  to  the  liquid,  the  beautiful 
purple  will  at  once  turn  bright  red.  A  little  wash  soda,  or  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia,  or  lime  water,  will  restore  the  purple  color. 

Fresh  Air, — Set  a  lighted  candle  on  the  table  and  invert  a  glass 
jar  over  over  it.  The  candle  will  soon  bum  dimly,  and  after  a  little 
the  flame  will  be  extinguished.  This  is  due,  to  the  oxygen  in  the  jar 
being  consumed  by  the  flame.  Similarly  the  oxygen  is  used  up  in  a 
tight  room,  where  there  is  no  ventilation,  causing  the  burning  out  of 
the  flame  of  life. 

How  Plants  give  off  Oxygen, — Put  some  gr^en  leaves  beneath  an 
inverted  glass  filled  with  water,  and  place  it  in  the  sunshine.  The 
leaves  will  send  off"  bubbles  of  oxygen,  which  will  fill  up  over  the 
water.  It  will  be  instructive  to  watch  this  from  day  to  day. — Natumoi 
Educator, 

fCustomer  (to  grocer) — I  want  to  get  a  pound  of  your  old  cheese. 
Grocer — All  right,  sir.  I'll  send  it  around  in  five  minutes.  Cnstomcr 
— All  right ;  and  let  it  bring  a  couple  of  crackers  with  it. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMESr. 


Official   Departm^rjt. 


I»*  G.  Horrr,  Suite  Superintendent  I'nbHi-  Instmctiun, 


EXPERIENCE  REQUIBKD  FOR   EDUCATIONAL  DIPLOMAS. 

Q. — A  teacher  has  taught  four  years  in  another  State  with  a  First 
Grade  Certificate  and  two  years  in  California,  upon  a  Second  Grade 
Certificate.  Would  said  teacher  be  entitled  to  an  Educational  Diplo- 
ma upon  the  recommendation  of  the  County  Board  of  Kducation  ? 
I  A. — Such  teacher  cannot  be  granted  an  Educational  Diploma, 
Pvlaw  requires  that  a  Grammar  Grade  (or  a  higher)  County  Certifi- 
pte  of  this  State  he  held  for  one  year  in  addition  to  the  five  years' 
t^Krience,  before  a  teacher  becomes  entitled  to  an  Educational  Di- 


Q. — Is  the  leaching  of  music  optional  ? 

A. — No.  The  law  is  compulsory.  The  word  must,  in  Section 
'S6s,  does  not  mean  may.  Besides  I  do  not  think  anything  better  can 
1*^006  to  aid  the  government  of  the  .school  than  teaching  children  to 


USING   SCHOOL   HOUSES    FOR    OTHER    THAN    SCHOOL   PURPOSES. 


Q.—\s  it  right  to  u 
*febration  ? 


;  our  school  house  for  an  "  Admission  Day" 


.■i. — Trustees  have  a  general  control  of  the  school  property  and 
"list  decide  for  themselves  what  is  right,  in  the  matter  of  using  the 
fhool  house  for  other  than  school  purposes,  unless  they  have  received 
Istruclions  from  the  qualified  electors  of  the  district  according  to  part 
*tof  subtJivision  twentieth  of  Section  1617.  In  which  case,  said  iu- 
Hictions  must  be  carried  out.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  use  of  the 
boo!  house  for  meetings  that  are  patriotic  or  literary  and  entirely  de- 
tous,  is  permissible.  In  many  other  cases  which  I  have  heard  of, 
I  use  is  unjustifiable  and  entirely  wrong. 
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SCHOOL   DISCIPLINE. 

Q, — All  the  children  in  the  district  but  two  have  been  compeUed 
to  leave  school  because  the  teacher  cannot  keep  order ;  the  tmstees 
are  not  inclined  to  remedy  matters.     What  course  would  you  advise? 

A. — In  this  case  the  best  way  for  you  to  proceed  is  to  make  specific 

charges  of  incompetency,  to  the  County  Superintendent  and  trustees, 

present  your  proofs  and  ask  for  the  removal  of  the  teacher. 


NECESSARY  SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

* 

ij. — We  have  no  teacher's  chair,  desk  or  book  case  for  librarj'. 
Must  we  wait  till  an  eight  months'  school  has  been  maintained  before 
supplying  these  articles  ? 

A. — It  is  most  certainly  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  provide  a  lead- 
er's chair  and  table  in  the  beginning  of  the  term.     Section  i6i7,sub-' 
division  third  of  the  law,  specifies  this  duty.     They  should  also  pro- 
vide some  kind  of  a  case  for  the  library  books,  as  Sec.  17 17  makes 
them  accountable  for  the  proper  care  and  preservation  of  the  library. 

TEACHING   ON    HOLIDAYS. 

The  numbers  of  this  journal  for  August  and  November,  1887,  and 
for  October,  1888,  contain  official  decisions  on  this  point.  We  will 
repeat  once  more  : 

O. — Are  teachers  who  are  employed  by  the  month  entitled  to  pay 
for  legal  holidays  ? 

A. — Yes.     The  teachers  did  not  establish  the  holidays  and  are 

not  responsible  for  them. 

Q. — Can  a  teacher  who  purposely,  or  through  forgetfulness  of  the 
day,  teaches  on  a  legal  holiday,  demand  pay  for  that  day  ? 

A. — No  fx^ra  pay  can  be  allowed  for  such  a  course.  He  is  en- 
titled to  his  pay  if  he  does  nof  teach,  and  should  receive  no  more  if  he 
does  teach . 

Q. — Can  he  teach  on  a  legal  holiday  and  then  take  some  other 
day  in  its  stead  ?  Have  trustees  a  legal  right  to  allow  such  substitu- 
tion ? 

Since  certain  holidays  were  established  by  law,  it  is  understood 

that  all  public  schools  are  to  be  dismissed  on  those  days,  and  it  seems 

to  me  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  to  teach  00 

those  days  and  would   establish  a  bad  precedent  to  substitute  other 

days  for  them.     As  was  said  in  a  former  decision,  if  a  teacher  could 

make  such  a  change  for  6neday,  he  could  also  make,  with  just  asmudi 

propriety,  a  change  for  anj-  week  when  it  did  not  suit  his  convenience 

i 
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to  teach  and  thus  \'arj'  the  time  of  t!ie  whole  tenii.  Trustees  have  no 
legal  right  to  allow  it  and  ought  to  deduct  the  salarj'  of  any  teacher 
for  the  day  taken  in  substitution  for  a  legal  holiday. 

^.— May  teachers  teach  on  legal  holidays  and  count  such  time  as 
extra,  thereby  shortening  the  term  by  so  many  days  ? 

.^.—Teachers  have  no  legal  right  to  do  any  such  thing.  They 
might  as  well  claim  that  they  had  a  right  to  teach  on  Sundays  and 
count  thai  lime  as  part  of  the  tenu.  County  Superintendents  should 
discountenance  such  a  course  and  trustees  should  not  allow  it. 

USING    BALANCE    OF    COUSTV    FUND. 

Q. — After  an  eight  months'  school  has  been  maintained,  can  trus- 
tees draw  on  the  balance  in  County  Fund  to  pa\-  for  apparatus,  there 
being  no  money  iu  Library-  Fund  ? 

A. — ^They  have  aright  to  spend  such  balance  for  apparatus  if 
they  think  l>est,  or  for  any  legitimate  claim  against  the  district. 


TRUSTEES      FUl 


HING    SUPPLrES, 


Q.— Has  a  tnialee,  when  in  general  merchandise  business  for  him- 
self, a  right  to  furnish  supplies  to  liis  own  district  ? 

,-/. — I  consider  that  Sec.  1876  of  the  Political  Code,  debars  a  trus- 
tee from  having  any  transaction  with  the  school  of  his  district  whereby 
he  receives  in  pay  any  of  the  school  money. 


TEACHING    \ 


CEKTIFIC.^TK. 


THK  STATE  EDiXATORS. 


^.— May  a  teacher,  whose  work  is  more  than  he  can  well  attend 
to.  employ  an  assistant  who  has  no  certificate,  if  he  pays  her  from  his 
own  means? 

A. — Doing  this  would  render  the  district  liable  to  forfeiture  of 

apportionment.     Section    i860  of  School  Law  is  imperative  on  this 

^Wint. 

^^  DIl'LOMAS    [SSHKD   TO   A    LONG  LIST   OF    APLICANTS. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  met  at  the  office  of  Superinten- 
dent Hoitl,  Septeuiljcr  zoth,  a  full  board  being  present.  Professor  C, 
W.  Childs.  who  was  recently  elected  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  San  Jose,  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Board,  taking  the 
place  vacated  by  Prof,  Allen, 

After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  preparation 
of  the  Advanced  Geography  of  the  State  series  until  after  the  Elemea- 
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tary  Geography  is  issued.  Supt.  Hoitt  opposing  the  postponemen 
The  Elementary  Geography  was  submitted  in  type,  together  wit 
comments  and  suggestions  by  various  teachers. 

The  supervision  of  the  preparation  of  a  book  on  Civil  Govemmei 
was  given  to  Professor  Childs.  Communications  from  several  persor 
proposing  to  write  the  book  were  received  and  referred  to  Prof.  Childi 

The  following  memorial  concerning  the  retirement  of  Prof.  Alle 
was  on  motion  of  Prof.  More  ordered  spread  on  the  minutes. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Allen  having  withdrawn  from  the  work  of  activ 
teaching,  after  a  continuous  work  of  sixteen  years  on  this  Board,asei 
vice  of  marked  ability  and  faithfulness,  and  extending  through  mud 
of  the  formative  period  of  our  public  school  system,  we,  therefore,  hi 
coadjutors  and  successors,  take  this  occasion  to  express  our  regret  a 
his  absence,  and  wish  him  the  fullest  measure  of  rest  and  quiet  av 
contentment  in  the  retiremen  he  has  chosen,  and  may  his  be  the  golde 
years  which  should  always  follow  a  successful  life  of  active  service. 

The  following  educational  diplomas  were  then  awarded: 
Maud  G.  Ayer,  Kate  Ames,  Barry  M.  Bainbridge,  Jessie  Bail 
bridge,  H.  Mead  Bland,  Milly  C.  Burton,  Paul  Boman,  Nellie  M.  1 
Brown,  Albert  C.  Barker,  Clara  Barton,  Norman  J.  Barry,  Bessie  1 
Barnes,  Ella  Bowler,  Rebecca  M.  Boukofsy,  Anson  E.  Buckley,  Georg 
Brown,  Lillian  A.  Cross,  Virginia  Calhoun,  Florella  Campbell,  Georj 
W.  Cartwright,  Agnes  P.  Conant,  Lizzie  A.  Dunlap,  Clara  M.  Dieh 
Otis  M.  Doyle,  Tillie  Burner,  Annie  Darling,  Phileta  Estinghausei 
Alice  E.  Evans,  Celesta  Easton,  Aaron  W.  Frederick,  Lou  Farmer,  Wa 
ter  L.  Gay,  Ella  B.  Geary,  John  M.  Griffith,  Lizzie  B.  Greer,  Emmal 
Gamess,  Minnie  E.  Grover,  Florence  Hays,  Ida  B.  Herman,  Minn 
W.  Hopkins,  Clara  E.  Hogshead,  Daniel  P.  Haynes,  Arthur  L.  Han 
ilton,  B.  L.  Hogshead,  Ethel  S.  Ingalls,  Emma  M.  Jensen,  Hattie  i 
Keating,  Lulu  G.  Kraus,  Maggie  T.  Keady,  Mrs.  Mattie  LaGrav* 
Anna  E.  Lane,  Warren  Loree,  Mary  A.  Lynch,  Harry  W.  Lyflcl 
Chas.  H.  Mitchell,  Eliza  M.  Meader,  E.  Clarissa  Morris,  Abby  M( 
Laughlin,  Susie  M.  McFeely,  Mollie  McManus.  Jennie  McLaren,  Mar 
E.  Norton,  Alice  Palmer,  Maude  M.  Pearce,  Ella  G.  Pryal,  Mar}'  ^ 
Potter,  Minnie  L  Read,  Lucy  A.  Rogers,  Georgia  Ray,  Lorena  I 
Shaw,  Amanda  Simmons,  Rebecca  B.  Smith,  Walter  H.  Stone,  Matti 
H.  Shattuck,  Annie  L.  Stephens,  Francis  M.  Strang,  Mrs.  Lama  B 
Sears,  Lillian  E.  Sibley,  Mar>'  L.  Tibbets,  Annabel  Tuttle,  J.  Alfte 
Tyler,  Emma  L.  Turner,  Sarah  E.  Vore,  Louis  Weber,  Jas.  Read 
Watson,  Flora  A.  Wood,  Vima  Woods,  Lottie  J.  Johnson. 

The  following  persons  received  life  diplomas: 
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Jos^b  A.  Adair,  Benjamiu  F.  Allison,  Judsoii  Appley,  Annie 
Austiri.  James  G.  Beaty.  John  T.  Bevan,  Gordon  Bow-nian,  Mrs.  Kate 
A.  Briiicard,  Ansou  E,  Buckley.  Annie  D.  Burnett.  Seliita  Burstoii, 
Mre,  Mary  T.  Caniblien,  Wni.  H.  Carliu,  Mary  L.  Crittenden,  Delia 
Cnrlii!,  Heien  W.  Davis,  Louis  Debrisb,  Wm.  O.  Dickson.  Alice  M. 
Dodson,  Luella  Duncan,  Robert  H.  Dunn,  Laviua  Estill,  Cicero  P, 
Evans,  Rose  A.  Kverett,  Luther  M.  Frick,  Allen  R.  Galloway,  Benja- 
min V.  Garwood.  Finis  W.  Guthrie,  Abbie  I.  Hails,  Libbie  S.  Heney. 
Alva  Hill,  Kate  Hodgkinson,  Mrs.  Nora  H.  Honiick,  Mrs.  AliceO. 
Howard,  Ida  L-  Hunt,  Mrs.  Alice  L.  Hudson,  Walter  R.  Hussey, 
Marj-  A.  Kane.  Mrs.  Martha  B.  Keeler.  Jean  S.  Klink,  SalHeC.  MiUer. 
&ace  D.  Minor,  Ida  V.  McDonald,  Gertrude  E.  McVenn.  Mrs.  Alice 
C.  Paris,  Eben  H.  Parnell,  MoUie  J.  Phillips,  Thomas  J.  Phillips, 
^omas  S.  Price,  Cassie  M.  Radford,  Joaie  Reardon,  Marj'  T.  Red- 
Bond,  David  C.  Reed.  James  H.  Reufro,  Hannah  M.  Rich.  Mrs.  Liz- 
zie W.  Rowell,  George  C.  Russell,  Caroline  M.  Sexton,  Alice  Small- 
field,  E.  Louise  Smylhe,  Letitia  Summerville.  Mrs.  Cora  E.  Tabor, 
Charles  M.  Vrooman,  Ida  B.  Weed,  Mrs.  Martha  A.  White,  Mrs.  Kate 
M,  Wilkins.  David  Williams,  Thomas  M.  Wilson,  Margaret  Wythe. 


A  I'TENTION  TO  THE  SCHOOL  LA  IV. 

Letters  of  inquiry  which  I  have  received  from  various  teachers  in 
13ie  State  have  lead  me  to  believe  that  there  is,  in  some  quarters,  a 
lamentable  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  School  Law.  All  teachers  should 
be  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  especially  which  pertain  to 
their  own  duties.  I  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  teachers 
and  Superintendents  to  the  followingcircular  issued  by  Superintendent 
Purlong  of  Marin  County,  and  most  earnestly  ui^e  other  Superinten- 
''  dsnts  to  take  some  similar  action. 

Office  of  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  1 
San  Rafael,  August  i,  1889.  | 

Tt  the  Teachers  of  Marin  County  : 

The  many  chauges  in  the  statutes  governing  our  public  school 
■i'Stem,  made  by  the  last  legi.slature,  neces.sitaled  a  new  edition  of  the 
*hoollawsof  the  State.  A  copy  of  this  revised  addition  has  been 
*eat  to  you,  to  be  placed  in  school  library  for  teacher's  use.  This  law 
is  your  guide  and  rule  of  action.  The  County  Course  of  study  is  in 
Conformity  with  it.     Sot/i  musl  be  strictly  folhwed. 

Since  teachers'  duties,  powers  and  privileges,  their  relations  to 
their  districts  and  their  responsibilities  to  other  school  officers  are  all 
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defined  in  the  school  laws,  it  is  highly  important  that  teachers  should 
be  familiar  with  those  statutes  that  so  intimately  concern  them  and 
their  work. 

While  a  study  of  our  educational  system  and  of  the  legal  machin- 
ery that  keeps  it  in  operation  is  valuable  to  all  citizens,  it  is  to  teachers 
indispensable.  Embarrassments  of  different  kinds — loss  of  time,  of 
salary,  sometimesof  position — are  penalties  that  teachers  not  infrequent- 
ly bring  upon  themselves  from  not  knowing  prescribed  duties.  It  is 
resp*K!tfully  urged  upon  the  teachers  of  Marin  that  the  school  laws  of 
the  State  be  studied  until  their  provisions  are  mastered. 

That  such  a  course  of  study  may  be  uniformly  carried  out,  I  here- 
by announce  to  teachers  that  at  the  Institute  session  to  be  hddiit 
San  Rafael,  April,  1890,  an  examination  in  School  Laws  of  Califixiii 
will  be  given,  to  which  all  teachers  employed  in  Marin  county  puhfc 
schools  will  be  subject. 

The  examination  will  be  conducted  in  writing,  on  questions  (twei* 
ty  or  more)  submitted  by  Supt.  of  Schools,  and  relating  to  those  se^  j 
tions  most  important  to  teachers.  ^ 

It  is  believed  that  teachers  of  the  county  will  cheerfully  assent  to 
a  measure  that  is  so  manifestly  for  their  interests  and  for  the  good  of 
the  school  system. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  heartily  endorses  the  project,  and 
its  members  will  be  examined  with  other  teachers. 

Very  respectfully 

RoBT.  Furlong, 
Co.  Supt.  Public  Schools. 


The  executive  committee,  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  met 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Sept.  20th.  Pres.  More,  of 
Los  Angeles,  J.  T.  Hanfilton  and  M.  Babcock,  of  San  Francisco,  D. 
C.  Clark,  of  Santa  Cruze,  E.  T.  Pierce,  of  Chico,  and  the  secretary, 
Miss  M.  E.  Morrison,  being  present.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  Dec.  31  ;  1889,  jan.  i  and  2  ;  1890.  Due  notice  will  be  given 
in  the  Journal  of  detailed  arrangements. 


In  some  unaccountable  way  the  State  Apportionment  for  1888  was 
given  to  the  printer  and  published  in  the  Journal  last  month  as  the 
apportionment  for  1889.     The  following  is  correct,  and  should  have 
appeared  in  our  September  issue.     [Ed.] 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  MONEYS. 

Ofpick  of  Superintendent  of  Pubuc  Instruction,  i 

Sacramento,  August  2, 1889.    j 

T^  number  of  census  childrtn  betweeu  five  and  seventeen  years  of  age  entitled  to  receive  school 
money,  275,302 ;  amount  per  child,  91.66 ;  amount  apportioned,  9467,001.32- 

CoLNTiES.  Number  of  Amount 

Census  Children.        Apportioned. 

Jiuneda 21,994  $36,610  04 

^pine 88  146  08 

Aiador 2,858  4,744  28 

j^Ue 4,202  6,976  32 

CUayens 2,424  4,023  84 

^>3\xsm 3,292  5,464  72 

Contra  Corta 3,440  5,710  40 

I>el  Norte 484  803  44 

Ba  Dorado 2,229  3,700  14 

Fresno 6,437  10,686  42 

Bvmboldt 5,889  9,775  74 

Ipyo 609  1,010  94 

1,783  2,969  78 

1,892  3,140  72 

1,012  1,679  92 

Angeles 27,799  46,146  34 

Marin 2,530  4,199  80 

Mtriposa 964  1,600  24 

'Mendocino 4,305  7,146  30 

Heiced 1,6J7  2,684  22 

Modoc 1,420  2,357  20 

^ono 303  502  98 

Monterey 4,518  7,499  88 

Nipa 3,516  5,836  56 

Xmda 4,269  7,086  54 

Plwer 3,005  4,988  30 

Plnmas 1,031  1,711  46 

Sacramento 7,417  12,312  22 

8tt  Benito 1,997  3,316  02 

flan  Bernardino 5,990  9,943  40 

&n  Di^;o 8,319  13,809  54 

8in  Francisco 60,642  100,666  72 

8in  Joaquin 6,238  10,356  08 

SttLois  Obispo 4,402  7,307  32 

fim  Mateo 2,491  4,135  06 

8uiU  Barbara 4,480  7,436  80 

8uiU  Clara 11,853  19,676  98 

SiaU  Crux 4,637  7,697  42 

Shasta 3,236  5,371  76 

Siena 1,063  1,764  68 

Sisinjon 2,670  4,432  20 

Sokiio 4,476  7,430  16 

Sonoma 8,527  14,154  82 

Stanislaus 2,376  3,944  16 

Sutter 1,309  2,172  94 

Tehama 2,718  4,511  88 

Trinity 757  1,256  62 

Tulare 6,063  10,064  58 

Tuolumne 1,596  26.49  36 

Ventura 2,520  4,183  20 

Yolo 3,408  5,657  28 

Yuba 2,207  3,663  62 

Totals 275,302  $457,001  32 
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A  meeting  of  Contra  Costa  Institute  was  held  at  Martinez,  Sept 
1 6th  to  2oth,  with  ever>^  teacher  in  the  county  present.  State  Supt 
Hoitt  was  in  attendance  during  two  days,  and  Prof.  Allen  led  during 
the  instruction  hours.  An  excellent  method  of  keeping  up  the  inter- 
est of  the  teachers,  pupils  and  parents  is  followed  in  this  county,  by 
the  publication  of  a  catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  pupils  of  every 
class,  with  the  promotions  indicated.  This  Institute  was  the  first 
which  State  Superintendent  Hoitt  has  been  able  to  attend  in  Contra 
Costa  county.  He  was  heartily  welcomed  bj*^  the  people  of  Martinez, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  county,  at  a  social  gathering  on  the  first  even- 
ing. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Institute,  and 
lectured  on  Thursday  evening,  and  the  teachers  gave  him  credit  for  , 
much  valuable  advice  and  assistance.  The  Institute  as  a  whole  wis 
a  very  great  success. 

COUNTY   INSTITUTES. 

Humboldt,  Oct.  ist ;  Monterey,  Oct.  ist ;  Alameda,  Oct.  2d; 
San  Benito,  Oct.  7th;  Ventura,  Oct.  14th;  Calaveras,  Oct.  15th  or 
22d  ;  Sutter,  Oct.  i6th  ;  Amador,  Oct.  23d  ;  Modoc,  Oct.  28th;  Napa, 
Oct.  28th;  Placer,  Nov.  4th;  Kern,  Nov.  nth;  Tulare,  Nov.  r2fli; 
San  Joaquin,  Nov.  25th  ;  Sacramento,  Nov.  25th  ;  Mariposa,  Nov. 
— th  ;  Shasta,  Dec.  i6th;  Tehama,  Dec.  — th ;  Tuolumne,  April, 
1890 ;  State  Teachers'  Association,  Dec.  3ist-Jan.  2d,  at  Los  Angeles. 


The  Public  Schools  of  California, 

Fiscal  Year  Endinc;  June  30,  1889. 

To  the  Superintendents  of  Schools  and  Teachers  of  California  : 

The  following  figures  and  comparative  statements  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  public  schools  and  the  progress  made  therein  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  will  show  something  of  the  results  of 
your  labors.  I  am,  therefore,  confident  they  will  be  of  interest  to  yofl 
as  well  as  to  the  general  public: 

Total  number  of  children  between  tive  and  serenteen  years 275,30z 

Increase  over  1888 '. 4,^ 

Total  number  of  all  agee  enrolled  in  public  schools 215,909 

Increase  over  1888 8,^ 

Total  number  of  children  attending  private  schools 21,0w 

Increase  over  1888 278 

Total  increase  in  the  number  of  children  attending  all  schools  in  the 

State,  over  1888 9,133 

Average  number  of  children  belonging  to  public  schools VAfs^ 

Increase  over  1888 12,lg 

Average  daily  attendance 14S,7SS 

Increase  over  1888 11,5W 

Percentage  of  daily  attendance  on  average  number  belonging -^ 

Increase  over  1888 « ^ 

Nninber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  high  sdiools 2,9SS 


STATE  OFFICIAL   DFI-ARTMEST 

efroni  1888 

Kninber  of  new  districtn  orvanUed 

AiArirtii  luHinUiaing  achool  over  eight  montfas 

inwwse  orer  1888 

CccKMein  Dumber  of  diatrictBmaiiiUmiiig  schools  leas  than  eight  moutlie 
^<ot*l  nomlier  districu  eiudng 


«  muntained  in  all  the  ochools 


^PoUl  number  of  schools 

Incnue  over  1888 

'A  lerage  number  of  months  achoolg  i 


^t^Dinber  of  new  school  houses  erected... 


ZIS 


S,»97; 


T*oul  number  ofscbool  houses  in  Stale 

XVnmber  of  school  hounes  built  with  wood.... 

Sinmber  of  sdiool  house*  built  with  brick VSS, 

"^/ilaaUon  of  school  houses,  Nitee,  and  furniture tl^031,2TS  09' 

Xstteasc  oyer  1888 2,230,760  00 

"Viloe  of  school  iibrariee 540,826  00 

XncKMe  over  1888 24,78S  Oft> 

"Vilueof  school  apparatuB _        272,864  00 

IiMMgseover  1888 26,454  00 

Total  valuation  of  Hchool  property 12,844^770  Ott 

iMPMseover  1888 2,28(^990  00 

"oniber  of  male  teauhers 1,151 

j^iciease  over  1888 65 

Nuinber  of  female  teachers 4,104 

lon-aue  over  1888 

foiaS  number  of  teachers 

/porease  over  1888 

■^Ufaber  of  teachers  who  have  graduated  from  CaUfomia  Stale   Normal 
Schools 

iia 


K*jiiber  of  teachers  who  have  graduated  from  other  Normal  Schools 

^«srea»eover  1888 

^^  roentuge  of  the  total   number  of  teachers  who  are  graduates   from 
Normal  Scboolb... 

*5r^ 


'^iinber  of  leachern  who  subscribe  for  at 


le  edncational  journal... 


'   limber  of  teachers  who  attended  Institutes 

^:5=icT»ase  over  1888 

Kt^^^rcentage  of  attendance 

B^^kumber  of  school  visits  made  bv  Count}'  Superintenden 

^^icrease  over  1888 

^^^^umber  of  school  vieita  made  bv  Trustees 


^^Nnmber  of  school  v 
increase  over  1888.. 


s  made  by  other  persons... 


RECEIPTS. 


321 


15,926! 

3,421 

115,281 

I8,0ir 


Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1888 $810,918  i 

Iteoeived  from  State  apportionment 2,607,483  ! 

Beoeived  fronicounly  taxes 1,289,074  ] 

Secdved  from  citv  and  district  taies 1,153,181  { 

'Smived  from  miBcellaneotis  sources 337,000  1 

A  receipts f6,097,063  : 


TIfE  PACn-IC  Knrr.iTIOSAL  JOl'RSAL. 

EXPESDITURES. 

.^oiini  paid  teacbers'  salaries - S3,3tt,Ul  8 

Paid  Jor  renU,  repuTs,  fuel,  and  oiTiiin^ol  expenBCM 1121^10  I 

Amoiinl  paid  for  school  libraries fi9,US  T 

Amoiiiu  paid  for  school  appanUiu 33,791  M 


^■herease 
■Kkncei 
»*      Abri. 


Tolal  expiaiditiire 

in  total  e.vpendittireK  for  all  piirpoxes  oi 


.   <4,996,8tt6  71 


f6T5,«H  25 

n  hanilJuV  1,  IH^y «I,IOO,Tfl8,01 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  above  figures  will  show  that  there  was  expended 
about  1 5  per  cent  more  for  all  purposes  in  conducting  the  public  schools  J 
forlheyearendingJ«ne30,  1889,  than  for  theyear  ending  June, ^o,  1S88.    I 
For  this  increased  expenditure,  the  State  has  two  hundred  and  eighteen  J 
new  school  houses  erected  during  the  year,  and  the  schools  must  I 
credited   with   a   daily  average   attendance  of  eleven  thousand   fiv 
hundred  and  six  more  pupils  then  attended  the  pubhc  schools  in  tl 
year  ending  June  iSSa.  and  an  average  increase  in  the  length  ofschot 
terms  of  nearly  two  weeks. 

It  shows  an  increase  of  2  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  teachers  who  have 
professional  training  for  their  work  in  Normal  Schools;  and  strong, 
evidence  that  our  teachers  are  more  than  ever  determined  to  keep  n 
with  the  times,  and  strengthen  their  professional  standing,  is  shown  fa, 
their  increased  attendance  at  County  Institutes,  and  by  the  greatei 
number  (595)  who  subscribe  for  and  read  some  educational  journal. 

That  School  Trustees  are  more  attentive  to  their  duties  is  indicated 
by  the  increased  number  of  visits  (3,427)  made  by  them  to  the  schools, 
and  the  eighteen  thousand  and  twelve  more  visits  by  parents  and  friends 
of  the  pupils  bespeak  an  augmented  interest  amongst  the  people  in  t" 
work  of  education,  while  County  Superintendents  have  shown  a  grow- 
ing appreciation  of  their  duties,  by  making  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  more  visits  than  during  the  previous  year. 

The  foregoing  figures  and  statements  compiled  from  the  report* 
of  County  Superintendents,  together  with  my  own  extensiA-e  and  care- 
ful observations  in  the  Institutes  and  class-rooms,  constrain  me  to  con- 
gratulate yon  and  the  people  of  California,  upon  the  fact  that  tbft 
schools  of  the  State  were  never  in  better  condition  than  at  present, 
that  the  Superintendents  and  teachers  never  e\'inced  a  better  spirit 
of  emulation  nor  a  stronger  determination  to  excel  in  their  work. 
Therefore  never  before  have  the  people  received  a  larger  equi\*aleQ^ 
(or  the  money  expended  in  conducting  the  public  schools. 

But  with  all  the  improvements  thus  far  made,  our  schools  are  yd 
far  from  perfect.  I  therefore  urge  you.  with  jour  willing  hearts  i 
ready  hands,  to  continue  your  endeavors  to  make  our  schools  not  only 
better  than  their  own  past,  hut  superior  to  any  others  to  be  found  xu 
the  land,  remembering  it  is  not  where  we  stand,  but  in  what  direction 
.rjwe  are  moving,  that  is  to  benefit  mankind  the  most. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  IKA  G.  HoiTT, 

Supt.  Public  InstmctiotL 


KVITORIAL  JfKFARTMhSl. 


,  Editorial  Departmeijt. 


We  desire  to  make  a  plea  for  our  State  Normal  Schools.  Kscli  iai 
engaged  in  a  noble  work:  a  work  which  from  itti  nature  must  uuavoid- 
ably  inBuence  all  grades  of  society  as  long  as  these  schools  shall  exist, 
AU  friends  of  education  are  interested  in  their  welfare  and  are  pleased 
with  their  prosperity.  We  fear,  however,  that  in  many  instances  this 
interest  is  of  a  passive  nature.  This  possibly  may  arise  from  the  fact 
that  a  lack  of  knowledge  ol  the  workings  of  the  schools,  their  aims 
uid  efforts,  has  prevented  a  more  active  interest  in  their  welfare. 

Since  each  school  is  endeavoring  to  collect  materials  for  a  museum 
we  suggest  that  the  teachers  of  the  State  "from  San  Diego  to  Siski- 
you and  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea' '  send,  from  time  to  time,  speci- 
mens of  minerals,  woods,  plants,  insects,  etc.,  to  one  or  all  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  for  identification  and  preservation.  California,  embracing 
as  it  does  such  a  variety  of  climate,  soil  and  geological  formation,  is 
particularly  rich  in  both  her  flora  and  fauna.  Teachers  as  a  class 
have  considerable  leisure  and  how  could  their  vacation  rambles  be 
more  satisfactorily  spent  than  in  making  collections  for  the  Normal 
School  Museums?  We  presume  this  duty,  for  it  really  is  one,  has 
been  suitably  presented  to  the  pupils  in  the  normal  schools  from  time 
to  time,  still  a  gentle  reminder  in  the/ountal  will  not  come  amiss, 
and  besides,  many  of  oiir  teachers  have  never  attended  either  of  these 
schools  and  a  word  to  them  may  awaken  an  interest  in  the  general 
cause  of  education  which  will  result  in  much  good. 

If  this  practice  of  collecting  specimens  of  the  natural  products  of 
the  State  and  forwarding  them  to  the  Normal  School  museums  were 
carried  out  by  our  teachers  the  time  would  soon  come  when  each 
school  would  be,  not  only  a  center  of  attraction  for  its  immediaet 
neighborhood,  but  an  object  of  interest  to  scientific  men  abroad.  We 
fcrbear  mentioning  the  value  a  well  equipped  niusenni  would  be  to 
the  students  of  these  schools  in  preparing  them  for  their  future  work 
because  this  value  is  so  obvious.  We  appeal  then  to  teachers  and 
friends  of  education  throughout  the  State  not  only  to  remember  the 
museums  of  the  Normal  .Schools,  but  to  show  Iheir  interest  in  them 
by  donations  of  specimens. 
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OUR  nOOK  TABLE. 


Our  Bool^  Jable. 


A  L'oMFLKTK    Dictionary    of   Syso- 

^>«8*ND  Ai-TOSYJL",  with   »n   Ajipendix 

™«»fcradng    ■     Dictionarv    of    LnlicismB, 

-•-CxericBnuiinB,  Colloquial  Phrases,  ctc^  in 

'vx^'Yent  use;  the  Grammatical  dw»  of  Prep- 

^Itions  »inj  PrepoeitionB  Dincriminated ;  a 

^i^t   of   Homonjiui!    and     Hoiuophonoua 

•Vords;    B  Collection   of  PhntwH,   and   a 

'-■*»«npletc  List  of  AbbreviationB  and  I'on- 

J»»fc«tion8   used  in    Writing  and   Printing. 

B^r    B(.  Rev.  .Snmuel  Fallows,  A.  M.;  D.U. 

.^Qtlished    by    Pleming    11.    Revel!,    148 

*f  g^digon  Street,  Chiivgo. 

'e  connider  this  book   of  the   gnUral 

le  to  students  and  writerH.     From  the 

le  title  llie  reader  taay  see  what  it  ron- 

iii  9Uflicienl  for  ae  to  add  that  it  i» 

t  than  it  purports  U>  be.     A  ' 

.   once   iisinit  it  would  not   be! 

^i-«hoin  it  for  double  ilB  cobI. 

llmPER'.'  KEAtiKUS.  In  four  bookii, 
^^i«h  being  divided  into  two  parts.  Pub- 
»«inii  by  Harper  *  Hrotliem,  Franklin 
***l'>»ie,  Sew  York. 

^nuin;  aerie«  of  rendere  claim  the  at- 
^^lion  of  leachera  and  school  oiliters  that 
turally  looks  (or  some  disiinKiilahed 
8  when  a  new  series  in  placed  in  his 
-—«».  With  this  thought  we  examined 
■••ese  renders  and  we  found  Iheni  to  powajus 
"'*  following  e^itellent  ([ualitiea:  The 
P^Per,  binding,  printing  and  illui^trationii 
"^  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  Hubji 
"■•Iter  it  well  arranged  and  welt  gradeil 


'•Ware 


iH  [nlere^tiJig  and  well  adupted  for  readinB 
lessons,  being  falrulaled  »  lead  the  pupi' 
on  rather  than  to  stultify.  The  ijoantitr 
of  reading  matter  is  greater  tlian  le  found 
in  many  other  series.  The  compiler  of  the 
tiooks  has  not  attempted  too  n  ■  ■  -  ■ 
kept  the  one  object  in  view — U 
ing.  New  wortB  are  studied  li 
with  the  lessons  in  which  they  i 
Selections  for  memorizing  are  append 
each  Render;  thew  are  carefully  chosen 
and  form  a  vahiuble  feature  of  the  series. 

Thk  Irreul'lak  Vkrhs  ok  Attic-  Phosk. 
Their  ForniB,  Pronjineni  Meanioga,  and 
Important  L'otupounds.  together  with 
l.istH  of  liclated  Words  and  English 
Derivatives.  By  .\ddison  Hogiie,  Pro- 
fesBor  of  (ireek  in  the  University  of 
Mi^ieaippi.     Published  by  t.finn  •'i  Com- 

The  maleriul  treHted  in  thin  book  is  here 
much  fuller  than  in  llie  lists  of  im«»lai> 
verbs  in  the  grammars,  and  much 
cesHible  than  in  the  lexicons. 

The  IxMik  contains  after  the  Regular 
Verbs, — pure,  mute,  and  liquid,— iha  Ir- 
regular Verbs  of  Attic  Prose  in  Alpha- 
betical order.  Prominent  meanings  and 
special  uses  of  freijueDt  occurrence  are  given, 
often  illustrated  by  irannlated  examptc^. 
The  most  imiwrtant  compounds  are  addeil, 
and  also  manv  related  words, — forming  a 
Bort  nf  introduction  to  wonl- 


LOST! 


foriiiHi 

A  good  deal  of  valuable  time  by  both  teacher 
and  pupil  in  using  poor  text-books  when  it 
^osts  no  more  time,  money  or  ti  ouble  to  use  the  following  : — Sheldon's 
^neral  History.  Sheldon's  (Jreek  iind  Rtiinan  History;  ChnU'V 
^ytdcs  I /lis/ /"li/is/ied ):  Sh(>)iiird\  Chemistry  :  Shal«r''iK  Oeologj'; 
4e]keljuhn*s  Eui;lish  (■rniiiiiiur  hikI  Eiielish  Literature;  ^VillianiK' 
fihetoric;  Hyde's  |,uiiu:uat;(>  Lessons  lor  Priiiinry  and  Oninimur 
Sclioois;  Hriiiht  s  Nalnre  Readers;  l)0(){;e's  ('ollwiiiia  LaUiia;  The 
New  Arithineiie  liy  :j(H)  Author^:  TliomiiMonV  DrawiiM*  Herlent 
Whitiiiu'N  MuKic  Series;  and  an  i-xcellenl  line  of  (Jermp 
>'renrii  Books. 

.Si-,.</  l,„-  <Ji,rul.l,-'  -nu]  J'.ir,-lii<  nf  Ihev  ..ml  Mn-  .in  lUi.l  bo:l.-f  ,mhll>^ht 

D.  C  HEATH  &  CO.,     Boston,  New  York  and  ' 
THE  HAV)  ItOKT  CO..  Airents  lor  I'atiHe  V 


S.  Barnes  &  Company, 

^vite  Renewed  atleiilion   this   fall  to  their  new  and  ccitnplete  list 

Approved  and  Standard  Text-Books  for  all  grades  atid  clashes. 

taf  Si'KCiAi,  Catalogue,  Eighth  Kdiiion,  just  out. 


KRNES-  NEW  NATIONAL 

\  headers,  Geographies. 

HiMorleSf    Copy-Book^, 
^ram-nurfs.  ArUliitiptics, 
and  Vfiiwing  liook/t. 

STEELE'S  POPULAR 

Chemiitry,    Zoology,   and 
Physiology . 

Pathfinder  Phyalologlca. 


"K.L SCO."  POPULAR  SERIES 

Payson,  fhmton  &  Stribnet's  C»py 
Books,  Notional  Spelling  Biai 
language  Tablets.  .ArithmtH. 
Tablets,  narlholomeiv' s  Draw 
Books.  Oillet  &  Rolj'e  Seientet 
cfe..  ly'c. 

WOBMAN'.SLiNClAliESERII 


IVBW     t^UHT^XCATtO^iS. 


ismi'sStaiiilanl  Music  Readeu. 
Kemedi's  Wlat  Winls  Sa(,   , 
Bfattld's  Drawioe  Blanks,  ■<•!. 
Evans'  Memoiy  Irainini;,   ,   . 


Ill      SM's  Manual  ol  Sciences,   . 

$.4i'taan'sSecDiiilS|)aiiisliBoiit, 

HI  .9f  *riiin  s  OrtliDirapli).  <i»i.i»i 

.  l.flll  GnMiear's  Art  Hisloiy,    .   . 


Putnam's  PsicIicIcb.  ,  r,  in.  simi»  ,90 !  IcLauriii's  Aujniar  Penmansliip, 


I 


For  St"-"-'""-"  I'airps  or  .l.-.rrlptiir  rirfiildr..  aMresH  the  Piibltfehf n. 

1  S.  BARNES  &  CO.  "'^yiJ^'i'r^'- 


NEW     YORK. 

>...  ;.  Somerset  St..  Bi>»l,in.  iH;(  A  :2«.-,  Wabash  A>e.,  (  htcn 

lUfti  .Irrli  St..  riiiUaelphiu,  Pa. 
W.  r.  Mi.KJtS,  Airrnt.San  FramiXN.,  Cjil. 
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DO     YOU     READ 

The  cosmopolitan 

THAT  BKIIiHT.  SPAKKLINi;.  YOlNfi  M AflAZINK. 

The  Cheapest  Illustrated  Monthly  in  tlic  AVoiid. 
25  CENTS  A  KUMBEfl.    $2.40  PER  YEAR.  i 

The  Cosmopolitan  is  littrally  what  tlie  jiress  uuiversally  calls  itj 
"The  Best  and  (')ieiii>psl  niiisliatca  .Maeiizitu""  in  tlu-  wi.rld.     1 

i 
8ub8crlbe-AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY— Subscrlbtt 


The  Cosmopolitan  per  year $2.40 

Pacific  Educational  Journal 1.50 

The  price  of  the  two  publications 3.90 

We  will  furnish  both  for  only  2.50 


l.i^Tlie  COSMOPOLITAN  Furnishes,  for  ttie  Rr^t  Time  in 


Literatuni,^ 


A  ^plendidltj  Illa^trated  periodical  at  a  pfice  hitliBfJio 


11 

TRY     IT     FOR     A     VEAR 

It  wiU  be  a  Ii1>eral  education  to  every  member  of  the  household. 

It  will  make  the  nights  pass  pleasantly.     It  will  give  you  more 

for  the  money  than  yoii  can  obtain  in  any  other  form. 

■1    1)0  you  waiil  u  Hi-st -class  HagHziiit',  i;iviiu;  Miiniin)I,v  I.^Ht  pa&iw 
by  tlip  ai>U>Nt  writers  iiiid  oievei-est  urlists — iis  r«»<lii)ile  a 
Sliu^iiinf  AS  money  eau    niiiki> — »  Mai^a/ine  Ihat 
iiinki>K  a  siKH-ialty  of  live  siilyM-ts.' 

Send  $2.^11  to  this  Office,  and  secure  doth  The  Cosmofiolltan  and 
I  Tlie  Pacific  Educational  jQurnal. 

I  Vnan^  profi'kiijoiial  mill  bll^]il<'s<:  mi'ii  •.wkiiiit  |ia;r!DK  liirationv,  <1h>uIiI  rM4 
I      Ihf  ■•  Biislnfis  OiiportniMlii-*'-  <liii»ii  ht  I'HK  COSMO l'rtl.lTA>.    TVj 
1  ari'  somethiiiK'  tievcr  l»t-f»n-  icUt-a  to  thr  pnhlir. 


f  TBE   ALPHABET   OF  MAM'UAL    TEAIMIjVa: 


I 


UTHITE'S  INSUBTRIAL  DRJUBTIirB. 

REVISKD. 

Tlie  Simplest!  TiieMosl  Practical!  Ttie  Most  Complete  1  Tlie  Most  EasilyTaud 

I      KiimbeTOl  In  8,siiwruli  ii>che!s2(>  pBgea.     Xiimben'J  to  IS.siieSill  im-hes.  20  pngH 
'  EDITION    OF"    1888. 

SPENCERIAN  -;-  COPY  -:-  BOOK! 

IKEVISEDi 


n  Sclii"il  Stfrica.- 


■Xos.  I,  i  3,  4,  5,  IJ,  7.  fi,  «,  10.    rihoner  Course  — 
I.  6,  7.    Tracing  Course.— Xob.  1,  2,  3,  4, 


M 


TnE  SPENCERIAN    COPY  BOOKS    In   I 

Blwd  ullie  Nutiuniil  StBuilaril,    KhtIoK 

Ictcbliu,  the  BiihllBhew  lifter  MTi — ■ ' 

the  Htilitni  DflMn,  which  \htj  1««  poniiaeiu  n-iii 
work  ever  reknbml  In  tlibi  i1i<[iiinnei]i.  From  the  ed 
tre  equally  mcrliorinui. 


ii«|ji>a>l  or  lh«  uimlc  duidiMdnl,  IbCM  1 


.1  Wn.  K.  W*Tnvi.  Fli.  I 
BABPEIfS    INDUCTI^-E    t^TIN    METHOD. 

By  Fro«.  W«.  R.  Hiiirin.  Ph,  D.,  V»lo  irnlvenfty,  nod  li 
Rosen  HfKh  School.  Xewport.  Rhwic  Itlind.    ¥<r   ' 

Tlw  method  emplor 


^^^HABPEB"8 

^^U  R^™H 

^^^B      Tlwmetho 
^^nm  In  bia  cl*a 

^^M  .fen  the  pupil, 
the  «]d  which 


Itlind. 

followed  by  Prornaor  Hurper  wllli  nicb  ■Ixn* 


n  Id 


^ ofthU  aentenoeorBecllDii.    Hli  knowledge 

wriW  the  Grerk  or  L«lln  lenlonce.  aa  the  Mae  ma;  be.  *!>. 

wiiVi  ihiR  HI  ihn  fnundalon,  and  nllh  adecinsle  aotu,  the  

vaiT  beinic  laken  to  prevent  tbememovulnjiaf  I 


thonHu[hlT  maatera  the  wonia  and  phi 

teiiiiiiiiiBnlm  I " '■*  ■'■-'■ 

tmudatlon  befo 

tniinKMed  and  ...         ..... 

tireek  or  Latin  text,  without  n  clmrldeaof  (he  frirteof 
RRAnINO    IN    NATUBAI.    HMTOBT. 

Amuai.  Mkmotbs.    By  Samuel  LoiKWOim,  1' 
Paht  I.— mammals.    Cloth,  12  mo.    317  pugea. 

el  Lock  wood 


■rlelnftl  text  1*  nm  plM«i 

,. ..jniaro  nimlahed  liUiL    I 

-uiee,  and  nrlth  Ihe  material  civsn  In  tiwUik 


ilmala  be  baa  kno 


illen  iu  '  Animal  Memotm'  a  reallt  rsN^lnatinK  book.  ltl» 
>ld  witb  leiid?ruen  «ad  humor:  hla  dncrliiUoTuof  Ihe  et 
inib'.  arc  full  of  aweel,  altnu'Ilre  deeUnE,  aa  well  M  *cU 
111  only  dellghUhlUlren,  bin  wlU  teavli  the  man  Taluabl 


ISaiT,  BLAKEMiUT  &  CD.,  FufaUBhers. 

A.  F.  GUNH,  General  Agenl,  329  Smsome  St..  S.  F. 


WHITE'S  INSITSTKIJU.  SKAWINB. 

REVISED. 

fteSiuplest!  The  tost  Practical!  Tlie  tostComplelel  Tlie  tet  Easily  TaiM 

COMPLI'rrE    IN    EIGHTEEN    BOOKS. 

■^'Oniberal  W  S,BizeGi9  inches,  20  pages.     NumbersH  tol8,aiieSin  incliea,  20  page*. 


EDITION    OF"   1888. 


SPENCERIAN  -:-  COPY  -:-  BOOKS 


(REVISED.) 


'■'<"*»moo  School  Series.— Sns.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.    Shorter  Course.— Nob.  1,  2,  8, 
i,  5.  6,  7.    Tracing  Cmiree.— Nob.  1,  2,  3,  4. 


tHE   SPEMCBBIAH   OOFT  ROOKS    In   thslr  Torlaiie  edllionii  have  1( 


Pif«»  u  Ihe  Niliotial  Slandard.  Keeping  pace 
,i*ching.  ibepiihim.ers  afier  several  yeara  of  (law 
,"*  <didoQ  oOeSS,  which  thej 


,      ^..uuu ...  ic^,  ......a  the;  (eel  confldeat  will  be  reeoetilzeil  al  once  u  (hehlghen  type  Of 

T^k  eter  nached  In  ihli  deparunem.    From  ilie  educational  or  [he  artiailc  ilandpoinE,  Uieae  book! 
ntuall;  mertlfirloui. 


AX,»0  JUST    PUBZ^XSHBD  ) 

^ABPKB-S    INDPCTIl'E    GREEK    METHOD, 

Bi-  Pft'f.  Wm.  E.  UiHraa,  Ph.  D,,  Vale  [tnivetsily.  and  Wm,  E.  Watcbs,  Ph, 
^ABPKR'S    tKDI<    TITB    LATIN    METHOD. 

Bj  ProB.  Wm.  R.  Hari-er,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  Unlveralt*,  and  IfiAAC  8.  Bcbdes.  A,  M.,  Lalla  UaaUr 
Sosen  Bigb  Schuol.  Newport.  Rhnde  Island.  For  Introductloa,  each.  tl.Og. 
Tbe  mettiod  emplored  In  thene  books  li  thai  fotlDwrd  b;  PrormDr  Harper  wllh  nich  ilgiial  luo- 
"jeM  la  his  classes  at  Chalsiiqiia  and  else wbero.  A  aenlenrc  of  the  nrlKliial  t«xU>  Hrstplaccd  ba- 
K>n  the  pupil.  The  pronnnclatlou  and  exact  translation  of  eaah  wonrare  ftimlahed  him.  Wltk 
£na  lid  which  the  t«achergiT«  him  In  advancs.  and  Kith  tba  material  given  in  the  boolc,  h» 
"  WimMWiatheworasandphrasMof  Ih(>  senlenee  nraectioD.  Hia  knowledge  la  teited  bj 
If  him  lo  recite  or  mite  the  Greek  or  Latin  eentence.  aa  tbc  case  may  be.  vltb  only  tM 
Ilia  eye.  With  this  as  the  ftjundmlon.  and  wllh  adequate  uol«i.Ihe  wordj  an 
roduced  In  TarlDua  relallont,  care  belni  taken  to  prevent  the  inemorUIng  of  Ihs 
1.  wiiboul  a  clear  Idea  of  (he  force  of  eaob. 
*KKADCTG    IK    NATTRAI.    HIBTDRT. 

AstHAL  Memoirs.    By  Samuel  LorKwiM)i\  Pli.  D. 
Paiti  I.— MAMM.\I,S.    Clotli,  12mo.    S17  pagw.       Taut  II.— lURIia    Cloih, 
'2  no.    397  pogea.    For  introduutian,  BO  ccnU  etch. 

_,  'DtSaninelLocIcwood  hanwrlllen  In  'Animal  Memnln'areally  Ikirlnallnahnok.  UiialorlH 
yt  uilDuls  he  haa  known  are  liild  with  tundtrnei*  and  huUHir ;  liln  rtpwrlptlon*  of  the  eharu> 
*"^i  tLe  tdioyncrwlea  of  blB  Mendb,  ore  fullof  (wret,  atlnn'Uve  ft-elliut.  ax  trull  a*  mlentlfla 

■*"- -llaabook  which  win  tint  only  dellKhlchlidrm,  Init  will  lea»ll  the  moat  raliubla  la» 

>g  kindnesa."— Jfcw  >'rir*  THfturic. 

TrtHi    III    niiv    n.l.lnw.      ('»rr^|Hniilvni'e  sol li'ited. 

^IriBDK,  BL£KEMAir  &  CD.,  Fnhliahira. 

A.  F.  OUHH.  Oemral  Agnnl.  3}S  Smem  St..  S.  f. 


Hhe  pacific  educational  agency.  "I 

'  Distrid  Schools,   Academies,   Seniinuriei^  and   Coilc^ee  iitpplied   with  Teachers,       ^ 

Kindergarten  Imitructors,  Private  Tntors,  and  Govemessea  fumuQed ;  sbo,  Speraalists        ' 
in  all  bnncheE  of  Instruclion,  iucladiaK  Music,  Dmwing,  Painting.  Ancient   and  Mnd- 
en  Lanf^ages,  Military  TiuTiics,  etc     Nmit  Imt  Utoroughli/  prejiartd   and  nxU   qa<d\fi<A 
Tkadten  art  rteammeiultd  by  Ihx*  Agraey.  ' 

All  Mmmunicalions  Bhcmld  bo  addre^^ed  (u 

MRS.  FRED  H.  CAMPBELL,  Manager 

Piu'iiic   Kducjitional  Agency. 
HiSToar  Bt^TLliTSC,  721  Market  Street,  San  FR.vji-rrsco,  i 


KENNEDY'S  MATHEMATICAL  BLOCKS 

Bisaect  nod  t«Bth  by  object  lessons  every  principle  of  meiiEurution  and  make   clear  lli 
rtaton  fur  every   rule.    There  are  luxty  thousand   aetti  of  tlioie  Blocks  in  n»e  In  lli 
Bobools  of  ibe  Enst,  and   Ibey  rttvive  the  hearty  endorsemeat  of  every  educntor  irli 
has  ever  Men  them,     Ag^iil^i  sellinK  tbem  to  Bchfwl  direclot*  are  eaminK   from  $200  lo- 
$30U  a  monlh. 

A-  KKW  GOOD  IVIBN  "^^ANTBD! 

To  handle  them  \a  Califarnin  and  tUe  We^l.    ijtiod  pnv  g:uantnteed  to  the  right  mta 

■    ADDRFSS: 
WESTERN  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HOUSE. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa, 


SCHOOLS    AND 


MILLS'  COLLEGE  AND  SEMniARY. 

Ttie  Ckilicsc  t^jorse  corftstwuils  yerr 
wilb    Wellesley  College,  Ma-     — --    '- 
Coune   remulns  uoi-liaiiKeJ, 
apply  to  REV  C  C,  8TRATTON, 
C.T.  laiAS.  Mills'  Seminar]'.  Al 


Tlic   Semi 


CALIFORXIA  HILTTABV  ACADEMY, 

Oakland,      Fnparaiory,  Andemi?  anil  Cmunier- 
mufiial    D«uariia«nie     (9~geDd  for  drrular, 
COL.  W.  H.  O-BHIEV,  Prtncliml. 


FIELD  »EMINASr. 

A  Schoil  Ibr  Oirli  and  Vonni  Ladlea  ISK 
Telegnpli  Avenue,  Oakland,  CaL  Thonniah  in- 
Mrnetino,  PniArca  Ibr  Univenlly  or  Oolffomla, 
Va^,  Wellaler,  Smith  and  oIliFr  Colleeea.  Next 
term  bCKins  Aogua  5,  leK.  Addrtn.  JIBS.  B.  G. 
KNOS.   Proprieler,  or  U.  B.  HYDE,  Frlneipal. 


SEMINARIES- 
SACKETl-    BOARDI.tfi    A5D    DAT 
SCHOOL, 

ForBoTiaad  VoDDK  UenllemeD-  Elamellke  It 
Bnences,  combined  ulUi  Vina  Disclpltn*  aa« 
TbonMigb  School  Syitam.  PTer«Ke  Sludenu  tcr 
College  or  rnr  bmdneB  midcr  reUdenl  nia>ten>< 

S roved  ability,  AddTMi  for  caialoviie,  e.  r. 
ACKETT,  Pidhclpal,  NcSlSHobertSireel  ~  ' 
land,  ral. 


BIDGER  PRIIIMRV  TIBLE 


t  or  marked  utility.    The  li 

ir.  Ibrm.  Ac    I'lip  firont  oT  Iti 

ilanilr  Increaj*'—  ■* ■■ 

loth  nome  and 

nmlUmlMiJoui 


NOVELTY  O 


A^tD  SCHOOL  UFFICERS.  Send  I 

r  insanlon  of  your  name  and  ad- 

"  Direclori.    " 


Oitm  in  lie  U,  9    Teachera'  Direclori.    11  eoet 
■11  over  the  rouDlrr  and  Hill  brlns  hnndrrai  or 

KefStiiationi.'.lF.,  &c.    ABSER  J.  S.MITH,  Eut- 

wo»d,  Ky. 

STiniY.   LATIN   ANU  GREEK 
AT  -KiHT,  UBBihe  ■  iNTEliLEAN 

tciEnc  nf   Stehool    Books,   free.    C. 


THE  BAKCBOPT  COMFAHT, 

Publlthoti^  t)iiok<t'i)en.    Improved    Aiitoou 


HOME 


CHROnO   REWARD   C. 


— «TME    BACKUS*— 

STATIONERY  AND  PRINTING  CO 

37  Miilii  St.,  San  Franchco. 


Our  Ken 

■rhOOl*  tn^pOd  qui-.l 


[AS. Barnes  &  Company 

■I'Jte  Renewed  attention  this  fall  to  their  new  and  complete  list 

■Approved  and  Standard  Text-Books  for  all  grades  and  classes. 

9ffl"  Special  Catalogue,  Eighth  EdiUon,  just  out. 


*^ftJNES'  NEW  NATIONAL 

•^^-<zzder8.  Geographies, 
^^istories,    Copy-Books, 
^^ff-^^mmars.  Arithmetics, 


"K.  L.  &  t'O."  POPULAR  SERI] 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribnet's  C&pf 
Books,  National  Spelling  Blankt^ 
Language     Tablets,     ArithmeA 


and  Bra.wing  Books.  ]  Tablets,  Bartholomew's  Drawi\ 
P^f^Tpr-t  r'g  POPULAR  '  Books,  Giilet  &  RolJ'e  Sdefieei 
'^^^ij.     Chemistry.     Zoology,    and       tSfc.,  &c. 

Physiology. 
—      ,,^   ,      „,        .     ,  WORMAN'S  LANGUAGE  SERIi 

<afhfinder  Physiologies.  ,  ,    . . 

To  learn  Gennan,  French  and  HpaniaD 
by  leadlOKSckHiifisriiul  rr.oommeiidt'il  ,      .,  .       ,  „  .,    , 

.  i  n  ihe  Halurai  Melliod. 


.8 
3.SI 


's  StanM  Music  Rtadtis.  <)<s.    ISteele'sMafimlol  Sciences,  .  .MO 
"^nneily'sWIiatWonlsSaf,  .  .  $.45|#BrmartSecoiiilSpaiiisl:Boi)li, 
^radfieW's  Drayiirj  Blanks.  a«.s.nri!.  .96|Wrijli!'s  Oritiejrapliy.  (i..uitio.) 
tvans' Memoij  TraiBili,   .   .   .  I.Kl'GMJitaf'sArt  Hislei),    .   . 
.Cutnain's  PsiGlielg0.  (Fa  mt  mdhs)  M  I  HcLaurin's  AnEiilar  Pennsliip, 


^^H  for  Specimen  jtB^es  or  ilrHcriptlvc  rirciilars,  a<ldrfN§  tho  Fubllsh«m, 

■  ft.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.  1^1  \V^™r 

^^B*  No.  &  Somerset  St.,  Bostcm.  2C8  &  2R5  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago. 

^V  I03e  Arch  St.,  rhlladolphla,  Pa. 

■         BftW.  r.  ADAMH,  A^iit,  San  Franclwo,  Cal. 


amSl 

J 


JNIVERSITY    OK  CALIFORNIA. 

MEDICAL     DEPARTMENT. 


FACULTY. 

aWACE  DAVIS.  A.B.,  PTCMdnitof  the  Utilierslty. 

a.  A.  SinmTl-EIT.  M.   D.,  EmeHtiis  PTofiHnr  of  Menul  DUeumb  »ih1  U«dl(>] 

H,  W.  7ISU.  H.  D.,  Kmeritiu  ProreswiT  o[  PhftlulogT  and   Mlcroacoiir. 

K.  BEVERLY  COLE.  A.  M.,  U.  D.,  M.  R.  C  S..  Eng.,  PioFeanr  of  ObsUtrin  anil 

W.  F.  MCNUTT,  M.  D„  M.  R.  C.  P.,  Edio.  Ele„  Professor  of  Principles  luid  PnoUce  i 

KOBBHT  A.  MCLEAN.  M.  D.,Pnit^BBor  of  Clinical  and  OpcntiveSurgetr.Deui. 

W.  E.  TAYLOR.  M.  D.,Pn)fe*B0(0f  PrtndpleaandPractlCBof  SurgeiT, 

A.  L.  LENHFELD.  M,  D.,  i'mfesor  of  Maicris  Nedica  uid  UedJcal  Chcmlni]'. 

WU.  a  LEWITT,  U.  D.,  Profumr  of  AoUumy. 

BENJ.  B-  SWAN.,  M.,  D.,   PinftBsor  of  Diie»se»  of  Children. 

WU.  H.  MAV3.  U.   D..  PrDfeasor  of  Mental  Dlseuesuid  MedlcslJiHupnideDCV. 

WASHINGTON  AVER.  M.  D.,  Proteesorof  Hygiene. 

OBOHUE  U.  POWTiRS,  A.  M..  M.  D.,  Proftiwirof  OphUiftlHiology  and  Otology. 

WM.  WATT  KERB.  A-  M.,  M.  B.,  C.  M.,  Ptof^wc  of  CTlnlcal  Madlcine. 

ABNOLD  A.  D'ANCONA,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Profe«orof  PhyElologJ-. 

DOUGLAS  W.  MOHTtiOMERV,  U.  D..  Profitnorof  PBIbotogy  and  Microacopy. 

,  PiotMor  of  Therapratla: 


JOHM  B. 


V  ANDERSON,  M.  I).,  AnisM 
JUL&6  EtUON,  M,  D..A»9l»UinlloUi 
XtHM  H.  BARBAT.  Fh,  U..  M.  U..  As 


or  of  A 


COI.LEOE    DISPENSARY   STAFF. 

JOLSe  SIMON,  M.   D  H.  W,  DOIXJE,  M    D,  D.  W    MONTGOMERY,   K    ^ 

Die  Cotleelate  Year  i*  divided  into  i<  RtgKlar  and  Prttimittatt  Tirm.  Tbt  nrliim'aary  Tirm 
begins  Uarcb  in  and  eontlnuM  l«n  wKks.  The  Rigitlar  Ttrm  t-egina  June  iit  and  condnna  fi*« 
maalbi.  During  Uieae  terma  all  the  bianchea  of  mediciae  aad  lurgcryare  tuglit.  didacticaJtr 
•Dd dinicallr.  RcEulBrclinlcaareheldlhreediyBia  the  week  at  tbe  City  and  Cnuntjr  BoapttiK 
AAieio  avenDc  (450  brdsj.where  the  Professors  of  practical  cbalr^have  char|^  ofwutla.  aad 
litwma  crerr  adnmtage  lor  tbe  loatrunioa  of  students.  There  is  also  an  aetin  dinlc  cotida^«Z 
thrcetlMeaaweek  at  the  College  buUdins.  wherealarEce  number  of  patients  are  eauoiaal  mni 
tiealed  bebre  the  daasea.  Didactic  lectures  are  delivered  dnilf  by  Uie  Proftaaon,  and  er^Aw 
radtathma  are  held  Ibree  lime*  a  week. 

The  dlsaectlaff  room  is  open  throuvbout  the  entire  year.    Uaterlal  ia  abundant  and  eoaat 

It  will  thuabeaeea  tliatthec()urw:of  Instmction,  which  extends  throusfa  seven  and  one  bdt 
BOntbsortbeycar.  aims  at  Ihe  development  of  practical  pbvsiciaas  ana  snrjteona.  TlieEreat 
adTmataeespoasessed  b^  the  Medical  Deporimentof  tbe  State  Cnivenity  enable  the  RcseBtaaitd 
Faculty  to  commeod  it  in  an  especial  rannncT-  to  those  scekinjf  a  complete  and  systemack 
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rats  and  vermin,  your  fellow  citizens  for  the  imaginary  co-partners, 
and  yourself  for  the  man  I  have  described,  to  realize  the  position  you 
place  yourself  in  politically,  wheu  you  say  that  you  do  not  want  to 
cwme  in  contact  with  the  riff-raff  at  political  meetings  and  that  so  loi 
as  Bosses  and  their  Henchmen  have  control  of  politics  you  do  not  id 
tend  to  concern  yourself  with  it." 

"Is  not  the  existence  of  Boss  rule  the  strongest  reason  whyy^ 
tkauld  concern  yourself  with  politics,  that,  so  far  as  lies  in  your  powet 
It  may  be  checkmated  and  overcome  ?" 

"Should  not  the  very  knowledge  that  Bossism  bas  become  so  p 
*rfijl  and  so  dangerous  a   factor,  prompt  you  all  (he  more  to  use  yoi 
'oi  ce,  your  influence,  and  your  vote  in  defeating  corruption   and  | 
a-intaining  the  purity  of  the  ballot  ?" 

All  my  eloquence  however  wasof  no  avail.  My  respected  neigh- 
r  could  not  Ihen  be  made  to  see  that  it  was  his  duty,  not  only  to 
St  bis  ballot  on  election  day,  but  also  to  attend  the  Caucus  and  the 
"imary,  the  very  fountain  heads  of  American  politics  ;  the  very  places 
■^^"Xiere  the  most  political  good  and  the  most  political  evil  is  accom- 
1*1  ished. 

Some  months  later,  however,  this  same  unselfish  patriot  conceived 
*-*»c  idea  that  it  was  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  community  that  he 
ionid  be  elected  to  fill  an  important  position.     It  was  only  ihen  li 
realized  how  grave  a  duty  it  is  to  attend  caucuses  and  primaries,  i 
It  was  surprising  to  see  how  self-sacrificing  he  could  become  ;  hoi 
**^  forgot  nil  about  his  comfort  and  his  convenience.     How  little  h^ 
''ow  deemed  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  mingle  with  the  riff-raff  at  the 
^3ucus  and  the  Primary'.      How  he  hobnobbed  with  the  Bosses  and 
'^^ir  Henchmen,  and  what  a  profound  respect  he  had  seemingly  t 
9uired  for  these  worthies. 

The  indifferent  citizen  had  for  once  become  an  ardent  patrid 
^Viming  with  a  self-sacrificing  zeal  to  serve  his  country  and  his  people. 
Would  that  my  worthy  neighbor  were  an  exception.  Would  that 
**■«  were  not  the  standard  of  average  citizenship.  Would  that  motives 
**.igher  than  that  of  immediate  gain  or  individual  honor  prompted  me^ 
^o  perform  faithfully  the  duties  of  citizenship.  ■ 

But  alas,  my  respected  neighbor  is  no  exception.  Alas,  that  In 
^is  indifference  to  the  duties  of  citizenship  he  fairly  represents  the  aver- 
age respectable  voter.  Alas,  that  the  caucus  and  the  primary  should 
vhim  not,  except  when  his  own  interest  or  ambition,  or  the  inte^ 
it  or  ambition  of  his  immediate  friends  is  concerned. 


hoJI 
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Do  I  overstate  the  case  ?  Am  I  dealing  in  exaggeration  ?  Ha^ 
been  nnfair  in  my  statements  ? 

Let  us  see.  Name  any  city  within  the  boundaries  of  our  nati< 
and  politically  what,  as  a  rule,  do  we  find  ?  Are  we  likely  to  find 
public  places  filled  by  the  men  morally  or  mentally  best  fitted  forth* 
Are  we  likely  to  find  in  the  departments  of  public  service  those  chc 
for  their  merit  ?  Or  looking  into  our  halls  of  legislation,  will  we  j 
rule  find  in  them  men  sent  because  of  their  wisdom  or  integ^ty  ? 
cause  of  their  right  doing  and  right  living  ;  because  of  their  knowle 
of  the  law  or  because  of  the  well  known  purity  of  their  lives  or  t 
motives  ? 

Do  we  find  State  and  municipal  affairs  conducted  as  a  rule  ¥ 
the  same  intelligence,  the  same  spirit  of  economv  that  is  exercise 
even  the  smallest  private  enterprises  ?  Do  we,  as  a  rule,  find  men 
ing  the  high  and  responsible  positions  of  public  school  Directors  y 
are  fitted,  by  education  and  by  the  moral  position  they  occup- 
society,  to  intelligently  and  conscientiously  perform  the  sacred  dt 
entrusted  to  them  ? 

If,  as  a  rule,  we  do  not  find  the  best  possible  men  filling  pa 
places  or  in  our  halls  of  legislation,  if  as  a  rule,  we  do  not  find  pul 
service  intelligently,  honestly  and  economically  conducted,  what  is 
cause  ? 

Can  it  be  that  the  dishonest,  the  corrupt,  the  unprincipled,  t 
careless,  and  the  incompetent  are,  in  our  country,  found  in  the  maj" 
ity,  or  can  it  be  that  our  States  and  our  municipalities  offer  such  lit 
pay  for  services  rendered,  that  men  of  even  moderate  abilities  can  i 
afford  to  accept  public  oflSce  ? 

Quite  the  contrary.  In  spite  of  loose  public  methods,  in  spite 
strong  temptations  to  speedily  acquire  wealth  by  questionable  metho 
no  other  nation  has  attained  so  high  an  average  standard  for  hones 
for  fair  mindedness,  for  intelligence  and  for  capacity. 

The  continued  existence  of  this  nation  as  a  republic  is  in  itself 
strongest  evidence  that  the  majority  of  its  citizens  are  honest,  uprig 
and  conscientious;  were  they  otherwise,  peace  and  protection  mustsc 
give  way  to  strife  and  loss  of  liberty  ;  were  they  otherwise,  right  m 
soon  give  way  to  might,  and  the  weak  soon  become  the  slave  of 
strong ;  were  they  otherwise  anarchy,  with  all  its  terrors  must  s( 
assert  itself,  to  be  followed  by  a  most  despotic  form  of  government. 

As  for  official  salaries,  excepting  the  extravagant  sums  paid  ^ 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  and  their  families,  sums  varyii^g  from  $6,( 
to  $25,000  per  day,  and  excepting  perhaps  the  salaries  paid  the  offid 
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■H  ofRoyalty  aud  the  Judiciary,  for  all  of  which  millions  of  wear^i 
^B  »K  burdened  with  unbearable  tax  rates,  no  other  nation  asks  te: 
I  ^m  its  public  seiranti  or  pays  them  more  liberally  than  does  this 
■^W  How  comes  it  then  that  we  pay  so  much  for  public  service  i 
J  «o  Utile  in  return,  that  we  so  often  ignore  the  honest,  the  capai 
'M  Ihe  conscientious  aspirants  for  office,  and  elect  those  lackiii{ 
W     these  qualities? 

'  How  comes  it  then  that  laws  known  to  be  vicious,  knowtQ 

the;  interest  of  private  persons  or  corporations,  and  against  thej 

of  public  good  or  public  morals  are  so  often  enacted,  while  mea! 

remedy  existing  evils  or  to  broaden  the  channels  for  good  are  ( 

stT"at^led  in  Legislative  halls.      How  comes  it? 

It  comes  simply  from  grave  political  indifference  on  the  par 
d^^cent  citizenship  throughout  the  nation. 

It  comes  from  all  that  is  decent,  all  that  is  moral,  all  that  isi 

ixm  our  body  politic,  having  more  regard  for  comfort,  for  conv 

«Jldfor  profit,  than  for  the  performance  of  the  high  duties  of  citiz 

It  comes  from  the  intelligent  aud  the  respectable  citizen  ret 

■■way  from    the  caucus,  the   primary  aud    the  polls,  from    leav 

■political    parasite,    the    political    wire    puller,    the  political    be 

political  pest  who  is  slowly,  but   surely,  undemiining  the  verj 

^free  government,  to  manipulate  the  political  machinery  in  a 

^  suit  his  own  dishonest  and  unscrupulous  ends. 

Though  it  be  true   that,  as  compared  with  the  subjects  ol 

''f  Austria,  of  Germany  and  evenof  Great  Britian,  the  average  Aj 

'^tizeu  takes  great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Government,  it  t 

"Sainst  this   fact,  be  remembered,  that   the  Kingdoms   and  Em 

^^Xirope  are  largely  paternal  in  their  form  of  government,  and  th; 

'^^al  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  subjects,  is  discouraged  by  Roya 

The  Monarchial   subject,  as  a  rule,  has   little  conception 

t^^itical  liberty,  and  having  been  thoroughly  educated  to  unco 

'"Xagly    submit    to  a  host    of  petty  restrictions    and  imposition! 

^^bich  an  American  citizen  would  fret  and  chafe  and  finally  r 

*^  quite  content  to  be  let  alone  and  to  escape  with  the  least  poss 

'Saiand  on  the  part  of  exacting  Royal  Tax-gatherers . 

Not  so  with  the  citizen  of  a  Republic  such  as  this.  Go 
and  law-making  is  not  here  usurped  by  those  claiming  a  divin 
to  these  privileges.  Here,  the  citizen  is  his  own  Governor,  and 
law-maker.  Hence,  in  order  that  his  laws  and  his  Govemm* 
afford  him  the  greatest  happiness,  the  greatest  liberty  and  tlifc 
protection,  it  is   imperative  that  he  take  a  far   deeper   intend 
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affairs  of  Government  than  the  subject  who  is  educated  to  lean  upa 
the  paternal  arm  of  a  Royal  Sovereign. 

Passive  and  indifferent  subjects  are  great  aids  in  preserving  yic^^. 
archies.  Passive  and  indifierent  citizens  are  great  aids  in  deslroyi^ 
Republics. 

If  then,  our  Republic  is  to  be  maintained  and  strengthened  ^ 
perpetuated,  it  is  imperative  that  political  indifference  be  made  unpop 
lar ;  that  the  citizen  who  neglects  his  political  duties  in  time  of  pe^o 
be  looked  upon   with  as  much  disfavor  as  the  citizen   who  shirks    t2i< 
duties  of  a  soldier  in  time  of  war.     It  is  imperative  that  the  American 
from  his  earliest  boyhood  be  taught  to  look  upon  citizenship  as  a  graw 
responsibility ;  that  he  be  taught  to  feel  that  to  remain  away  from  the 
caucus,  the  primary  and  the  polls,  is  to  shirk  a  political  obligation,  and 
to  commit  a  political   sin,  and   that  in  a  Republic   the  omission  of  a 
political  duty  is  as  serious  in  its  results,  as  the  commission  of  a  political 
wrong. 

Do  you  ask  where  and  when  and  how  American  youth  shall  be 
taught  the  duties  of  citizenship  ?  Where  shall  he  be  taught  the  duties 
ot  American  citizenship?  **At  our  Fountains  of  Intelligence** — ^inoi^ 
Public  Schools. 

When  shall  he  be  taught  the  duties  of  citizenship  ?  As  soon  asli 
attains  the  age  ot  ten  and  thereafter. 

Let  me  not  be  understood'to  mean  that  partisanship  is  to  be  taugh  ' 
That  would  prove  as  disastrous  in  its  results  as  to  teach  any  particul^ 
religious  creed.  The  distinction  between  partisanship  and  politics  is^ 
clearly  defined  as  the  difference  between  religion  and  morality. 

How  shall  he  be  taught  the  duties  of  citizenship  ?  By  politics 
school  lectures,  by  political  example  as  well  as  precept  on  the  part  c 
male  teachers ;  and  if  need  be,  by  political  text  books,  prepared  in  ss 
clear  and  simple  a  manner  as  thoroughly  to  impress  upon  the  mind  c 
the  scholar,  the  structural  form  of  our  Government,  and  the  sacrednee 
of  a  citizen's  duties. 

Out  of  the  thousands  of  male  pupils  attending  our  Grammar  an- 
High  Schools,  how  many  think  you,  know  what  a  caucus  or  a  primar: 
is?  How  many  think  you,  understand  how  conventions  are  called 
How  delegates  are  chosen  ?  And  what  direct  and  indirect  influenc 
the  selection  of  political  delegates,  has  upon  good  Government. 

Political  indifference  is  more  often  the  result  of  political  ig^oranc 
on  the  part  of  the  otherwise  good  citizen  than  of  wilful  neglect  a 
Political  duty. 


THE  INFLUESCk  OF  TBB  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  » 

The  State  makes  no  provision  for  educating  its  citizens  politically. 
The  presumption  is,  that  political  education  is  to  be  acquired  at  the 
fi-TC-side.  bom  the  newspapers  and  from  the  stump.  Doubtless  each 
of  these  do  some  educational  work  in  behalf  of  good  citizenship,  but  at 
t>«st  the  efforts  of  all  combined  do  little  towards  reaching  the  youth  of 
t-lie  country  in  a  thorough  and  effective  manner. 

The  political  education  at  the  fire-side  is  at  best  trifling  in  its 
<;liaracter.  How  many  fathers  among  the  millions  in  our  nation,  and 
*spedaHy  among  foreign-born,  themselves,  thoroughly  understand  or 
appreciate  the  grave  responsibility  of  American  citizenship  ?  Even 
among  those  who  do  realize  its  importance,  and  who  have  the  abihty 
to  impart  this  knowledge  to  their  sons,  how  few  in  reality  do  so  ?  Do 
Ihey  not  as  a  rule,  find  themselves  too  deeply  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of; 
pleasure  or  profit ;  too  deeply  engrossed  with  private  or  public  ambi-< 
tion-sto  be  willing  to  give  the  time  such  effort  demands. 

As  for  the  newspaper  and  the  stump,  they,  as  a  rule,  are  too  parti- 
sin  in  their  methods  to  be  of  value  as  political  educators. 

No  matter  what  crimes  the  political  party  may  commit  whose  in- 
■erests  are  advocated  by  the  stump  speaker  or  the  newspaper,  they  are 
•fcfctided  as  virtues.  No  matter  what  virtues  the  opposing  party  may 
We,  they  are  assailed  as  vices.  Hence,  the  youth  who  is  left  to  get 
'■'s  political  education  from  the  newspaper  or  the  slump,  is  apt  to  be- 
">iQe  warped  in   his  political  judgment  and  narrowed  in  his  political 

The  political  instructor  must  be  fair  minded  and  non-partisan.  H« 
■"Ust  strive  to  impress  firindfi/es  and  no\  policies  upon  the  mind  of  his 
Pipil.  His  aim  must  be  to  graduate  good  American  citizeuE  rather 
'•*an  good  Democrats  or  good  Republicans. 

Hence,  it  is  that  the  Public  School  is  the  best  if  not  the  only  reli- 
*fc*le  source  where  intelligent  aud  non-partisan  political  instruction  can 
**^  looked  for. 

It  is  far  from   enough  that  our  Common   Schools  should  teach 
t*Hpils  how  to  read  the  Coustituliou.     This  in  itself  can  do  little  good. 
**he  American  youth    must  be  made  to  realize  how  necessary  it  is  for 
^lie  preservation  of  his  political  rights  and  his  political  freedom  that  he 
^itpporl  aaA  if  necessary,  defend  the  Constitution.     He  must  from  his 
^arly  boyhood  be  made  to  understand  that  this  Nation  is  the  greatest, 
^andesl  and  noblest    co-operative  society  the  world  has  ever  known  ; 
that  he  has  been  admitted   into  a  fall  par/ nerskifi  to  all  its  rights  and 
privileges,  that  in  return  he  must  cheerfully  share  its  burdens  and  re- 
sponsibilities, and   that  so  far   as   lies  in  his  power,  he  must  strive  to 
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make  firmer  these  rights  and   these  privileges  so   that   they  may  be 
handed  down,  untouched  and  unsullied  to  those  who  are  to  follow. 

And  shall  we  say  that  it  is  beyond  the  province  or  power  of  the 
school-room  to  do  this  ? 

What  higher  province  can  the  American  teacher  have  than  to  aid 
in  making  loyal  and  intelligent  citizens. 

The  influence  of  the  school-room  on  character  is  beyond  calcula- 
tion.  Teachers  have  great  opportunities  in  ai<iing  to  make  good,  bad 
or  indiflferent  citizens ;  and  to  say  that  they  lack  the  power  or  the  will 
to  make  good  citizens  of  those  placed  under  their  control  would  be  a: 
grave,  and  to  my  mind,  an  undeserved  reflection  on  the  mental  and 
moral,  ability  of  the  American  teacher. 

The  mind  of  the  pupil  is  plastic  and  easily  moulded.  The  earif 
school-room  impressions  are  not  easily  forgotten  and  are  likely  to  ha^e 
an  important  influence  on  the  entire  after  life  of  the  pupil. 

Teachers  knowingly,  or  otherwise  are  models  for  then*  pupils. 
Their  thoughts  and  their  habits  unconsciously  impress  themselves  (» 
the  minds  of  youthful  scholars. 

Teachers  have  often  a  greater  influence  than  parents.  Is  it  not&r 
more  important  then  that  this  influence  be  used  in  the  direction  of 
sending  forth  minds  educated  to  be  loyal  to  the  principles  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  faithful  in  the  observance  of  the  duties  of  citizensUpr 
than  to  simply  graduate  bright  and  intellectual  scholars  ? 

It  has  been  well  said  that  ** Government  will  only  stand  fimi  if 
character  marks  the  citizen.*' 

The  school  that  has  sent  forth  a  bright  mind  but  an  indifferent 
citizen  has  failed  in  its  mission,  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  chief 
object  sought  in  the  establishment  of  the  Common  School.  Has  Med 
in  aiding  to  strengthen  and  to  perpetuate  free  Government. 

If  we  are  to  have  less  political  corruption,  purer  State  and  muni- 
cipal government,  better  and  more  intelligent  public  service,  let  us  be- 
gin to  train  the  American  citizen,  at  his  earliest  period  let  us  implant 
the  seeds  of  high  citizenship  in  good  season,  so  that  they  may  have 
ample  time  to  take  root,  to  ripen  and  to  mature. 

Let  us  enlist  the  vast  army  of  educators  in  the  cause  of  strengthen- 
ing and  perpetuating  this  noble  Republic.  Let  us  utilize  the  high  or- 
der of  intelligence  of  the  men  and  women  who  devote  the  best  yea^ 
of  their  lives  to  the  school-room,  by  encouraging  them  to  become  politi- 
cal priests. 

And  let  us,  in  bringing  about  this,  feel  that  we  have  but  done  oni 
duty  in  aiding  to  strengthen  free  government,  and  in  aiding  to  broaden 
the  foundation  of  liberty  for  the  millions  here  and  elsewhere  who  aie 
yet  to  follow.  J.  Weinstock,  Sacramento. 
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THE  SCHOOL-ROOM  BEAUTIFUL. 

TALKS  WITH  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 
By  Jennie  Norrls  Hnnhes.  stale  Nonnal  Schtiol,  sen  Jow,  Cal.J 
ear  child  I  pity  you  with  all  my  heart.     This  is  a  dismal  old  bam 
^  place,  far  off  in  the  foothills  or  on  Ihe  dreary  plains,  miles  away 
tn  mother.     No  wonder  your  courage  has  gone  down  to  zero  and  yoa 
rsitwitli  elbows  on  your  desk  at  the  end  of  this  first  day,  with  a  lump 
f  in  your  throat  and  a  wetness  in  your  eyes  that  you  are  too  brave  to 
allow  exit. 

However  bad  it  looks,  don't  you  cry  about  it,  dear.  Nothing  is  ever 
30  bad  but  it  might  be  much  worse,  and  let  us  see  il  something  cannot 
btdone  to  ameliorate  even  this  hard  case.  To  become  interested  in  a 
diw^eeable  problem  is  the  sure  way  to  solve  il.  To  set  steadily  at  work 
on  some  absorbing  ta.sk  is  the  best  way  to  conquer  discouragement 
and  homesickness.  This  is  an  excellent  subject — this  deplorable  look- 
ing schnol-room.  Try  to  view  it  with  a  hopeful  and  prophetic  eye  un- 
til you  can  collect  material  to  improve  it. 

The  first  time  you  go  home  you  may  ransack  the  attic,  to  see  what 
dusty  treasures  may  he  funiisbed  into  present  use  to  help  you,  There 
ire  piles  of  old  Harper's  Weeklies  and  Frank  Le.slies, — look  them 
through  for  full  page  pictures,  bold  in  outline,  artistic  in  treatment, 
and  educational  in  purpose;  excellent  engravings  to  illustrate  history, 
Mturat  history  and  geography;  landscapes  from  all  over  the  world;  an 
•\rab  on  his  camel  among  desert  sands,  the  pyramids,  the  sphinx,  the 
palaces  of  St.  Petersburg,  Siberian  scenes,  tropic  vegetation,  an  African 
chief  with  all  his  trinkets,  a  Polar  bear.  Esquimaux  in  their  kayaks, 
—almost  anything  that  is  bold  and  clear  enough  to  show  well  across 
'he  room,  and  even  .smaller  funny  pictures  to  be  mounted  and  hung 
near  together  for  the  "  nursery  corner,"  about  which,  more  hereafter, 
In  this  attic  are  time-worn  frames  from  which  the  pictures  vanished 
long  ago.  Rub  them  well  with  oil,  if  they  are  of  wood,  or  if  this  be 
not  enough,  give  them  a  coat  of  varnish, —  of  black  Japan  if  they  are 
Very  unsightly,  of  Diamond  gold  paint  (ten  cents  a  package)  made 
liquid  with  white  varnish  and  used  freely,  if  they  once  were  gilded. 
Just  open  your  eyes  in  this  attic.  Here  is  a  tall  folding  clothes  horse. 
you  laugh — never  mind,  I  have  a  vision  of  shelves  in  one  corner  of  your 
schoolroom  where  sit  rows  on  rows  of  tin  lard  pails  containing  lunches, 
a  necessary  but  not  ornamental  feature  of  a  building  containing  but  one 
room.  Why  not  paint  this  clothes  frame,  stretch  over  it  som 
cotton  stuff  from  five  to  ten  cents  per  yard,  and  stand  it  as  a  ; 
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across  that  offending  comer;  behind  it  may  go  all  the  more  unsightly 
machinery  of  your  school.  Your  boys  will  fix  upon  the  wall  rows  of 
shelves,  where  you  may  place  all  the  chalk  and  pencil  boxes  and  other 
things  that  **  look  better  out  of  sight,**  as  Pat  would  say.  Here  alsa 
may  go  that  direful  rattan  or  black  strap  and  let  us  hope  it  may  remain 
here  and  be  forgotten.  Don't,  I  pray  you,  let  it  be  a  conspicuous  object 
in  your  room.  Your  boys  will  also  place  here  and  there  a  shelf  to  be 
used  as  a  mantel  or  a  set  of  two  or  three  shelves  one  above  another  for 
a  cabinet  ot  curiosities,  or  for  your  reference  books,  whence  you  may 
readily  take  them  without  unlocking  the  library  case.  Of  these  shelves 
also,  more  hereafter. 

But  again  to  our  attic.  Here  are  large  brown  glazed  Japanese  tei- 
jars,  just  what  we  want, — the  more  of  them  the  better.  We  will  take 
this  best  one  and  set  it  on  the  top  of  the  library  case  and  fill  it  wi& 
pampas  grasses,  or  enormous  paper  flowers,  your  big  girls  will  rejoitt 
to  make  great  fringed  poppies  in  white  and  scarlet,  but  not  crinsoi 
and  show  them  why.  Teach  these  dear  girls  with  the  red  hands  and 
honest  hearts  lessons  of  taste  in  arrangement  and  harmony  of  color* 
The  flowers  should  be  many  times  their  natural  size  to  be  efiective  in  a 
large  jar,  except  sunflowers,  which  should  be  copied  fix>m  nature. 

These  may  be  made  of  paper,  but  are  better  made  of  plain  yeUov 
calico,  the  strip-shaped  flowers  plaited  in  the  middle  and  fastened  with 
mucilage  in  a  double  row  around  the  margin  of  a  circular  disk  cut  fiom  4 
card  board  and  covered  with  dark  brown  cotton  flannel.  A  wire  may  1 
be  fastened  to  the  back  and  the  flower  adjusted  as  you  wish.  These 
are  good  in  jars  with  their  own  green  leaves,  which  you  may  copy  by  . 
cutting  a  pattern  from  the  largest  leaf  upon  the  natural  stem,  and  make  : 
it  of  dark  green  calico  wired  along  the  midrib.  I  have  seen  these  plain 
calicoes  in  gay  colors  for  five  cents  a  yard  in  Sacramento,  and  would 
recommend  them  as  useful  in  many  decorative  ways.  These  sunflowof 
are  also  effective  arranged  flat  against  the  wall  with  clusters  of  cat 
tails  and  their  leaves,  or  with  dark  brown  rushes  in  wheel  shaped  dc. 
signs  in  the  center  of  some  large  space  or  in  arched  designs  above  pic- 
tures. I  think  a  dozen  large  pale  green  paper  snow-balls  in  a  dark 
brown  jar  a  charming  object,  but  they  should  be  well  made,  as  of 
course  all  paper  flowers  should  be  or  they  are  far  from  being  objects  of 
taste. 

Your  very  large  and  coarser  jars  may  be  filled  with  earth  and  itt 
them  planted  our  huge  native  fern,  the  Woodwardia,  bulbs  of  thecalto 
and  the  canna  or  the  caladium  all  of  which  have  large  foliage  andstatdy 
tropic  effect.     You  should  use  good  sized  bulbs,  not  young  ones,  as  the 
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plant  the  better  the  eflfect.     Should  you  wish  a  palm  and  can- 

i  live  one,  you  may  simulate  one  by  stuffing  ajar  with  moss 

icing  in  it  a  few  small  palm  leaves,  which  will  look  well  for  years. 

Me  jar  you  might  sow  cotton  seed,    in  another  tobacco,  both  of 

»hich  are  handsome  decorative  plants  and  interesting  for  your  objective 

,  BOtk.     These  jars  may  stand  upon  your  platform  if  it  be  light,  or  on  a 

shelf,  forming  a  central  ornament  for  a  window. 

Should  your  callas  have  fine  leaves  but  no  flowers  you  may  employ  a 
device  that  will  delight  the  children.  Let  them  cut  a  pattern  from  the 
natural  calla  bloom  and  copy  it  in  thick  white  paper  gumming  it  in 
I  shape,  with  white  spadix  of  yellow  worsted  wound  upon  a  wire.  Then 
I  slick  the  stems  of  these  in  the  soil  among  the  leaves,  and  you  will  your- 
self be  almost  deceived  as  you  enter  the  door,  they  look  so  natural  at  a 
little  distance. 

Here  in  a  dusty  comer  of  the  attic  stands  a  Japanese  tea-box  gorgeous 
with  chrysanthemums,  the  national  flower  of  Japan,  or  with  fierce  and 
Unearthly  dragons  and  Fujiyama  smoking  in  the  back-ground.  Its 
cover  is  intact,  paste  a  strong  cloth  along  adjacent  edges  inside  of  box 
•nd  cover  for  a  hinge  and  this  is  your  "  Wonder  Box  "  into  which  go 
ill  sorts  of  objects  presented  you  by  the  children,  to  be  brought  out  on 
ly  days  for  such  fascinating  lessons  that  each  one  will  be  eager  to 
his  four  miles,  it  may  be  to  school,  for  the  sake  of  being  present 

delightful  occa.sions. 
realize,  dear  girls,  what  an  effort  these  rural  children  make  daily 
sake  of  coming  to  your  school?  Do  you  not  long  to  give  them 
and  not  a  stone?  This  thought  will  be  your  stimulus  when  you 
d  you  will  be.  It  is  no  joke  to  evolve  a  place  fit  to  be  oc- 
all  day  for  months  by  impressionable  tender  minds  from  most  of 
mtry  school  houses.  Place  your  Wonder  Box  upon  your  plat- 
id  make  of  its  decorations  a  lesson.  Or  you  may  make  one  of 
lain  box,  covering  it  and  the  wood  box  to  match  with  gay  cretonne, 
in  mother's  old  trunk  are  rolls  and  rolls  of  pieces  saved  from 
;'  frocks  and  aprons.  See  if  they  are  not  large  enough  to  make 
for  scrap-books  of  about  15  by  18  inches,  and  on  them  paste  wood 
^tsof  animals  and  plants  from  the  Rural  Press,  colored  plates  from 
Seed  catalogues,  outline  pictures  for  the  children  to  tint  with  water 
^lors,  or  comic  pictures  dear  to  the  childish  heart.  If  they  chance  to 
Biggie  "out  loud"  when  they  are  looking  at  these,  smile  too,  and  their 
hearts  are  won.  These  cloth  pages  are  to  be  stitched  at  the  back  into  j 
Covers  of  bright  red  cambric  with  two  straps  of  the  same  along  the  b 
to  hang  the  book  when  not  in  use  upon  two  pegs  in  the  wall  w'l* 
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you  need  a  spot  of  bright  color,  or  in  the  *  *  nursery  comer.  * '     They  are   i 
to  be  given  for  the  babies  to  enjoy  as  rewards  for  extra  good  condtict 
to  while  away  the  weary  hours  they  must  wait  until  the  older  sister  can 
be  dismissed  and  take  the  wee  ones  home. 

I  advise  you  to  place  nothing  in  the  school-room  at  first  which  you 
do  not  yourself  provide,  or  which  is  not  voluntarily  offered  for  that 
purpose  by  the  pupils.  I  would  not  at  first  ask  the  pupils  to  contribute 
anything,  nor  the  trustees  to  appropriate  part  of  the  library  money  to 
this  use,  as  you  might  do  under  the  circumstances,  for  this  reason:  the 
idea  is  a  new  one  to  parents  and  trustees  and  liable  to  be  misunderstooi 
Doubtless  you  may  hear  of  some  parents  declaring  that  *  'they  don't  want 
their  children  to  go  to  school  in  a  parlor  and  come  home  thinking  their 
house  isn't  good  enough  for  them  to  live  in."  **They  don't  want  their 
children  getting  fine  notions  at  school. ' '  When  such  reports  reach  yoa 
it  is  wise  to  be  conveniently  deaf  and  dumb.  Serenely  keep  the  tenor  o( 
your  way,  doing  just  as  you  had  planned  to  do,  and  presently,  not  too 
soon,  weave  among  your  lessons  on  **  morals  and  manners"  and  gentk 
hints  as  to  behavior  at  home  and  in  public  places  as  well  as  at  school, 
and  with  the  delicate  suggestions  you  will  give  as  to  proper  and  taste- 
ful dress, — this  further  thought  that  whatever  makes  life  more  beauti- 
ful anywhere  or  anyhow  does  not  tend  to  fine  notions,"  but  refined 
ideas,  and  have  this  distinction  clearly  drawn  by  practical  illustrations. 
You  may  be  sure  your  faithful  reporters  will  carry  all  you  say  to  their 
homes  where  it  will  work  its  leaven  in  the  domestic  mind,  and  pres- 
ently the  rough  mother  and  rougher  father  have  a  glimmering  of  what 
it  is  this  little  teacher  is  trying  to  do,  and  scofi"  will  cease.  Especially 
if  it  is  seen  that  you  are  making  some  self  sacrifice.  You  will  need  a 
little  money,  for,  to  do  your  work  eflfectively,  some  things  must  be 
bought. 

Will  it  not  profit  you  in  the  end  to  save  that  five  dollars  you  intended 
for  a  new  fall  hat  and  spend  it  for  your  school  room? 

As  your  oldest  girl  adoringly  hovers  about  following  your  every  step 
to  lend  her  long  arm  and  sturdy  muscle  to  your  effort,  casually  mentki 
to  her  that  you  are  going  to  retrim  your  old  hat  and  hang  your  new 
one  up  in  a  different  shape,  where  it  will  make  more  show,  on  thewalb 
of  your  school-room.  In  twenty-four  hours  this  important  communica- 
tion will  have  been  received  and  digested  in  every  household  connected 
with  your  school,  and  the  chances  are  that  when  you  make  your  roond 
of  calls  upon  the  families,  the  parents  who  are  better  to-do  and  moie, 
intelligent  than  the  rest  will  offei  you  something  from  their  hooseholA 
"to  help  you  out  in  fixing  up  the  school-house."     Very  likely 
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of  these  proffered  objects  fairly  shock  you  at  first,  being  to  your  es- 
thetic sense,  as  the  French  would  say  "impossible,"  but  never,  never, 
show  that  feeling.     Consider  the  motive  and  accept  ever>'thing  offered 
with  cordial  enthusiasm. 
If  it  be  a  glaring  chrorao  that  your  conscience  never  could  permit  you 
to  place  upon  the  walls,  say  quickly  "  I  can  make  such  good  use  of 
this  in  my  color  lessons, ' '  and  you  can.     Pin  it  up  often  upon  the  black- 
board and  use  it  until  its  resources  are  exhausted  and  the  particular 
household  that  contributed  this  particular  object  will  be  immensely 
gratified. 

If  you  turn  an  ingenious  eye  upon  all  things,  almost  all  things  that 
are  made  or  that  grow  may  be  utilized,  unless  some  one  should  offer 
you  the  preposterous  embodiment  of  the  decorative  idea  presented  in 
those  articles  of  bric-a-brac,  the  wreath  of  worsted  flowers,  the  hair 
^xieath,  or  the  flowers  made  of  feathers. 

If  they  should,  may  Heaven  defend  you,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will. 
lese  articles  are  esteemed  too  precious  to  be  spared  even  in  the  en- 
thusiasm the  pretty  young  teacher  has  roused  in  their  kindly  hearts. 
Now,  if  you  are  interested  in  this  matter  I  will  in  another  article  dis- 
the  ways  and  means  still  further. 


^tiAT  OUR  PUPILS  OUGHT  TO   KNOW   WHEN   THEY 

LEA  VE  THE  GRAMMAR  GRADE. 

The  question  is  too  general  to  be  answered  categorically.  Some 
J^pils  ought  to  know  more  than  others.  It  is  both  foolish  and  futile 
5^  set  up  an  absolute  standard  of  knowledge  and  demand  that  all  pupils 
*^  the  same  school,  or  all  schools  in  the  same  community,  .should  attain 
it. 

This  is  the  bane  of  many  courses  of  study,  which  prescribe  subjects 
Minutely  or text-booksspecifically,  accompanied  by  written  examinations 
^^Id  elaborate  marking  and  ranking  systems.  These  courses  produce 
^^ly  machine-made  pupils,  stretched  or  lopped  to  adjust  them  to  the 
ti^cessities  of  the  system.  The  schools  become  what  the  Highland  chief 
^^^ed  **  aixlent  cemeteries  of  eddication.**  Without  courses  of  study, 
Ui  most  of  the  country  schools  the  standard  is  the  text-book,  the  whole 
t^xt-book,  and  nothing  but  the  text-book.  The  chief  object  ot  school 
%ork  is  not  to  give  knowledge,  but  to  stimulate  and  direct  in  the  ac- 
quisition. Two  sources  of  knowledge  are  open, — things  and  books, — 
ilad  on  leaving  the  grammar  grade  every  pupil  should  know  as  much 
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as  possible  from  both  sources,  and  should  know  how  and  desire  to  keep 
on  acquiring  from  both.  How  much  he  can  know  will  depend  on  his 
capacity  for  acquiring,  on  his  desire  to  acquire,  and  on  the  methods  ol 
acquiring  which  he  is  taught  to  use.  For  the  last  the  teacher  is  wholly 
responsible,  for  the  second  only  in  part,  and  for  the  first  not  at  all. 

What  the  pupil  knows  will  depend  largely  upon  his  circumstances. 
The  country  pupil  will  know  many  things  which  the  city  pupil  cannot 
possibly  learn,  and  the  city  has  lessons  which  can  be  learned  nowhere 
else.  So  the  pupils  by  the  sea-shore,  by  the  mountains,  and  on  the 
prairies  will  come  to  the  end  of  their  school  course  with  different 
knowledge,  which  will  give  a  diflferent  color  to  all  subsequent  acquire- 
ments. 

Of  knowledge  gained  outside  of  schools  but  under  school  directioo, 
we  may  say  that  the  pupils  ought  to  know  much  of  the  natural  objeds 
and  processes  which  are  within  the  range  of  their  senses.  It  is  so^l^ 
times  said  that  country  children  have  the  advantage  of  city  children,  ii 
that  they  are  always  in  the  presence  of  nature.  Experience  shows  that 
persons  may  be  in  the  presence  of  nature  and  not  know  it. 

Among  things  to  be  known  may  be  mentioned  the  name,  distinguish- 
ing marks,  and  habits  of  the  common  plants  and  animals;  the  weather 
and  the  conditions  of  change;  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  seasons; 
the  forms  of  water  and  the  changes  from  one  to  another;  soils  and  their 
adaptabilities;  the  industries  and  occupations  of  men;  commerce— iti 
object,  materials,  and  processes;  government,  its  nature,  means,  and  pro- 
cesses; social  institutions — churches,  schools,  libraries,  charities.  Ahoy 
or  girl  fifteen  years  of  age  may  have,  and  ought  to  have,  an  accurate 
knowldge  of  all  these  facts,  for  there  can  be  no  intelligent  use  of  boob 
without  it. 

Besides  all  this,  the  pupil  ought  to  know  what  the  intelligent  world 

is  thinking  and  talking  about;  what  changes  are  going  on  at  home  and 

abroad.     The  newspaper  will  furnish  the  facts,  but  the  .schools  should 

furnish  the  stimulus  and  direct  the  thinking.     All  this  in  order  that 

the  schools  may  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  outside  world,  that  there  be 

no  chasm  for  the  pupils  to  leap  or  bridge  at  the  end  of  school  lift- 

This,  and  not  shop- work,  is  the  true  remedy  for  scholasticism. 

The  pupil  should  know  how  to  read  at  sight  silently,  that  is  to  think 
and  feel  in  response  to  the  language  of  the  printed  page.  He  should 
know  how  to  express  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  in  sentences,  correct, 
clear,  and  forcible.  The  expression  should  be  oral  and  written.  Ftf 
the  written  expression  he  should  know  how  to  write  legibly  and  rapidly, 
how  to  spell,  to  punctuate,  and  to  use  capitals.  He  should  know  the 
proper  forms  for  social  and  business  correspondence. 
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:  ctonentary  facts  of  numljers  together  with  the  ordinary  oper- 
i^ons,  should  be  known,  and  the  way  to  apply  them  to  such  every-day 
transactions  of  business   life,  as  making   bills  and   keeping  simple 
iccounts,  calculating  percentage  interest  and  discount,  and  measuring 
regular  surfaces  and  solids.     School  life  is  too  short  to  be  spent  in  leam- 
ing  to  juggle  with  figures.    Discipline  maybe  acquired  in  a  more  useful 
way. 
Of  his  own  country  the  pupil  should  know  its  great  surface  features; 
I  iii  drainage  system;  its  climate  and  production  areas,  the  centers  of  its 
I  leading  industries;  the  great  through- routes  of  travel,  and  the  changes 
(fling  on  at  any  time.     Of  the  states,  he  should  know  where  they  are 
»nd  how  to  reach  them,  and  their  leading  industries.     He  should  know 
llie  relation  of  their  industries  to  their  geographical  position  and  con- 
ditions.    Of  the  foreign  world  he  should  know  the  countries  ol  the 
earth,  where  they  are  and  how  to  reach  them,  and  their  commercial 
Klation  to  his  own  country,  and  enough  of  the  physical  conditions  to 
explain  their  peculiar  products  and  industries. 
It  is  of  first  importance  that  the  pupils  know  what  is  meant  by  his- 
Thousands  of  pupils  think  they  are  studying  history  when  they 
lly  learning  a  mass  of  names,  dates,  and  events.      History  is  the 
iment  of  the  nation  from  its  germ  in  the  colonial  days  to  its  present 
development  in  territory,  population,  resources,  indus- 
;alth,  government,  education  and  literature,  and  modes  of  life. 
events  are  of  importance  as  they  have  helped  or  hindered  this 
The  pupils  ought  to  know  the  story  of  this  development  as 
'and  to  know  how  the  men  and  events  are  related  to  it. 

should  know  what  is  meant  by  liberty  and  from  their  study  of 
should  learn  at  what  cost  of  service  and  life  this  liberty  has  been 
Of  the  ship  of  state  they  ought  to  be  able  to  say: 
"Wl-  know  what  Mnaler  kid  thy  keel, 
^Vliiil  w'lrkinen  wrciuglit  thy  ribs  of  uteel, 
Whii  made  each  inaat,  mid  auil,  and  rope, 
What  anvils  mug,  what  hammers  beat. 
In  wlint  a  forge  and  wliat  a  heat, 
Were  shaped  the  anrhors  of  thy  liupe." 
Before  being  readers,  or  writers  or  arithmeticians,  they  should  be 
'jUriots.     A  little  boy,  on  last  Mesiorial  Day,  walked  a  mile  to  the 
Cemetery  and  laid  a  flower  on  an  unknown  soldier's  grave.     "  Dontyou 
Qtiok  1  ought  to?"   said  he.     "Just  think  what  they  did  for  us!" 
Be  bad  well  learned  what  had  been  well  taught. 

The  pupils  ought  to  know  the  forms  of  the  Primary  solids,  with 
their  lines,  angles,  and  surfaces,  and  to  recognize  these  forms  in  natural 
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and  artificial  bodies.  They  should  know  how  to  express  their  ideas  of 
form  by  constructing  objects  of  clay,  wood,  and  paper,  and  by  drawing. 
They  should  know  how  to  make  and  read  such  working  views  of  ob- 
jects as  mechanics  are  constantly  using.  They  should  know  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  design,  and  be  able  to  apply  them  in  the  making 
of  simple  patterns  for  decorative  art. 

'inhere  should  be  so  much  knowledge  in  music  as  to  enable  the  pupils 
to  recognize  by  ear  and  to  produce  the  various  tones  and  intervals  of  j 
major  and  minor  scales,  to  associate  them  with   their  names  and  with 
the  characters  on  the  staff,  so  that  they  can  be  read  and  sung  at  sight 

1 1,  in  order  to  know  so  much,  the  pupils  must  know  less  about  com- 
pound  fractions,  and  cube  root,  less  about  * 'complex  objective  elements 
of  ihe  third  class,"  less  details  of  geography  and  history,  less  of  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  human  body,  the  gain  will  still  outweigh 
the  loss;  and  whether  the  pupils  graduate  from  the  grammar  grade  into 
the  higher  schools,  or  into  the  severer  school  of  industrial  life,  they 
will  find  themselves  still  working  along  familiar  lines,  and  will  bless 
the  teachers  who  led  them  in  the  wider  search  for  truth — Geo.  H,  Mot^ 
iin^  in  the  School  Journal. 


THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

A  grasshopper  sat  in  an  oak  tree  green, 
Mending  the  shoes  of  the  fairy  queen. 
For  he  was  a  cobbler  of  all  the  lays, 
Yellows  and  purples  and  greens  and  grays ; 
As  he  sat  on  the  limb  of  the  old  tree ; 
Oh,  merry  and  bold  and  ever  so  old, 
As  I  heard  one  day  when  this  story  was  told  ! 

A  bobolink  skirmishing  over  the  way, 

Called  to  the  grasshopper,  ''Sir,  good  day!'' 

And  the  grasshopper  cobbling  still  at  his  shoe. 

Answered  politely,  "The  same  to  you !" 

And  nodded  his  head  with  a  little  bow, 

Though  I  couldn't  exactly  tell  you  now; 

For  the  prince  of  good  manners — the  grasshopper — ^he^ 

As  he  cobbled  away  in  his  old  oak  tree ! 

*•  How  much  do'you  make  by  the  day  and  the  week  ?•* 
The  bobolink  a^ked  with  a  flirt  and  a  shriek ; 
"Three  golden  leaves  of  the  buttercup's  flower — 
Three  crystal  drops  from  the  latest  shower ; 
Three  sacks  of  meal  from  the  pollen  best 
That  the  elves  shake  ofl^  from  the  cowslip's  bieasl ; 
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And  that  doth  keep  me  both  well  and  good — 
For  rm  the  boss  cobbler  of  all  the  wood  I" 

A  barefoot  boy,  as  he  came  along, 

Had  loitered  to  list  to  the  bobolink's  song, 

And  shy  a  stone,  as  well  as  he  could, 

At  the  little  boss  cobbler  of  all  the  wood  ; 

"  You  cobble  a  shoe !"  he  cried  as  he  laughed, 

"  You're  funniest  cobbler  of  all  your  craft  I 

Why,  your  leather's  a  leaf,  and  your  paste — it  is  dew  I 

O,  what  a  cobbler  to  cobble  a  shoe." 

But  the  bobolink  answered  with  honest  wrath, 
As  be  peered  at  the  boy  in  the  woodland  path, 
**  Each  one  is  wisest  and  skilfuUest,  too. 
That  knows  just  the  work  that  he  has  to  do ; 
For  elfin  feet  those  slippers  are  best, 
That  are  made  from  the  tiniest  leaflet's  vest ; 
While  Nature's  leather  seems  fitted  for  you. 
As  you  wear  it  still !"    And  away  he  flew. 

—  William  M.  Briggs,  in  IndependenL 


WRESTLER  MULDOON. 

[He  gives  some  points  for  men  who  would  be  strong  and  healthy.] 

**How  about  your  diet?"  the  reporter  inquired.  **Are  you  a 
heavy  eater?" 

**No,  I'm  only  a  moderate  eater,"  the  wrestler  answered.     **I  find 

that  I  can  get  along  with  very  little  meat.     Some  athletes  and  fighters 

thiak  they  must  have  a  great  deal  of  meat  to  keep  up  their  strength 

but  that  is  a  mistake,  I  think,  and  they  injure  their  stomachs  by  it. 

I  eat  a  great  deal  of  cracked  wheat  and  foods  of  that  kind.     Then  I 

live  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible.     That,  I  find,  is  one  of  the 

most  essential  things  to  keep  up  a  man*s  vitality.     We  have  to  wrestle 

in  badly  ventilated  theaters,  where  all  the  life  is  taken  out  of  the  air 

by  the  gas,  and  this  exhausts  us  more  than  the  muscular  exertion. 

When  I  feel  too  tired  to  walk  after  a  performance  I  get  into  a  carriage 

and  drive  until  I  am  thoroughly  rested. 

"Another  very  important  point,  I  have  found,  is  never  to  go  to 
bed  feeling  worried  or  restless.  The  worst  thing  in  the  world  for  a 
man's  nerves  and  heart  is  to  lie  in  bed  tossing  and  tumbling  and  wear- 
ing himself  out  trying  to  force  himself  to  sleep.  This,  if  kept  up  for  a 
little  while,  will  be  followed  by  nervous  prostration,  night-sweats  and 
general  break  down  of  the  system.  When  I  feel  restless  and  worried, 
no  matter  how  late  it  may  be,  I  never  go  to  bed.     I  take  a  walk  or 
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drive,  and  when  the  restlessness  leaves  me  and  my  mind  gets  as 
tired  as  my  body  I  go  to  bed  and  sleep  and  wake  up  refreshed  in  the 
morning. 

"I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,"  Mr.  Muldoon  continued,  "that 
one  of  the  worst  habits  a  man  or  boy  who  wants  to  do  anything  in  ath- 
letics can  have  is  that  of  smoking  cigarettes.     It  has  been  my  observa- 
tion in  gymnasiums  that  cigarette  smoking  is  worse  than   any  other 
form  of  dissipation.     A  man  may  smoke  cigarettes  for  years  and  never 
find  that  it  injures  him  as  long  as  he  is  not  called  on  for  hard  work  of 
any  kind  ;  but  let  him  go  into  training  or  undertake  violent  exercise, 
and  he   will  find  that  all  his  old  time  endurance  is  lost.     The  hear^ 
has  become  weakened  and  the  wind  is  gone.  * ' 

'*But  why  should  cigarette  smoking  be  so  much  worse  than  ^cm^ 
use  of  tobacco  in  any  other  ways?"  inquired  the  Starm2J\. 

**Well  the  trouble  seems  to  be  that,  when  a  man  smokes  cigarette^^ 
they  are  so  mild  and  light  he  doesn't  discover  when  he  has  had  enougl^ 
as  he  would  if  he  smoked  a  pipe  or  a  cigar.  It's  a  curious  thing,  too,"^ 
the  wrestler  continued,  "that  cigarette  smokers  when  they  want  to  g^'^ 
into  training,  find  it  much  harder  to  stop  smoking  than  those  who  xsa^ 
pipes  or  cigars.  I  know  a  number  of  cases  in  my  gymnasium  expend 
ence  in  New  York  where  fellows  going  into  training,  for  athletic  cxm^ 
tests  had  to  give  up  because  they  couldn't  stop  the  use  of  cigarettes.  1. 
think  it  is  the  worse  habit  a  boy  can  contract,  and  I  believe  the  lavi' 
will  some  day  have  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  entirely.** 
—  Washingion  Star. 


A  teacher  was  giving  a  natural  history  lesson. 
'*  Children,"  she  said,  '*  you  all  have  seen  the  paw  of  a  cat. 
is  as  soft  as  velvet,  is*nt  it?" 
'*  Yes  mum." 

'*  And  you  have  seen  the  paw  of  a  dog  ?" 
**  Yes  mum." 
**  Well,  although  the  cat's  paw  seems  like  velvet,  there  is, 

theless.  concealed  in  it  something  that  hurts.     What  is  it  ?" 

No  answer. 

**The  dog  bites,"  said  the  teacher,  **  when  he  is  in  anger,  kz?^/ 
what  does  the  cat  do  ?" 

**  Scratches,"  replied  the  boy. 

**  Quite  right,"  said  the  teacher,  nodding  her  head  approving^; 
••  now  what  has  the  cat  got  that  the  dog  has'nt?" 

*'  Kittens  !"  exclaimed  the  boy  in  the  back  row. 


GOOD  ADVICE  TO  PAHESTS. 


GOOD  ADV/CE  TO  PARENTS. 
The  following  words  by  the  late  Houry  Ward  Beecher  are    worth 
wdering  by  parents:     "1  do  not -like  to  sow  the  seed  of  suspicion  in 
tbe  minds  of  parents  about  tbeir  children,  but  there  are  thousands  and' 
tlaousands  of  parents  in  onr  great   cities  who  think,  who   know,  thai 
Xiieir  children  'never  lie."  aud  yet  their  tongue  is   like  a  bended  bow. 
Tniey  think  their  children  never  driuk  ;   but  there  is  not  a  fashionabh 
^t^ooH  within  a  mile  of  their  homes  that  the  boys  are  uot  familiar  with. 
They  think  their  children  never  do  unvirtuous  things ;  and  yet  they 
reelt  with  unvirtup.     There  are   many  young  men  who,  when  they  re- 
turn to  their  father's  house,  are  supposed   to  have  been  making  vistta 
to  this  or  that  person.     It  is  a  mere  guise.     The  practice  of  allowing 
<Jiildrt-n  to  go  out  at  night  to  find  their  own  companions  aud  their 
places  of  amusement  may  leave  one  in  20  unscathed  and  without  dan^ 
ger,  but  I  think  ig  out  of  20  fall  wounded  or  destroyed.     And  it  the; 
's  one   thing  more   imperative   than   another  it  i.s  that  your  children, 
should  be  at  home   at  night ;  or  that,  if  they  are  abroad,  you  shall  be 
*t>road  with  them.     There  may  be  things  that  it  is  best  you  should  do 
ft*t-  your  children,  though  you  would  not  do  them  for  j'ourselves ;   hut 
''i^y  ought  not  to  go  anywhere  at  uight,  to  see  sights  or  take  pleasure 
***.less  you  can  go  with  them,  until  they  are  grown  to  man's  estate,  and 
'**«ir  habits   are  formed.     And  nothing  is  more   certain   than  that  to 
S"*~ant  the  child  liberty  to  go  outside  the  parental  roof  and  its  restraint, 
^2^  the  darkness  ol   uight,  is   bad  aud  only  bad,  and  that  continuaily 

^^  THE  HAPPIEST  BOV.  j 

Once  there  was  a  king  who  had  a  little  boy  whom  he  loved.  He  1 
^^sve  him  beautiful  rooms  to  live  in.  and  pictures  and  toys  and  books.  1 
^le  gave  him  a  pony  to  ride,  and  a  row-boat  on  a  lake,  and  servants.  1 
^le  provided  teachers  who  were  to  give  him  knowledge  that  would  I 
make  him  good  and  great.  But,  for  all  this,  the  young  prince  was  not  1 
"happy.  He  always  wore  a  frown,  and  was  ever  wishing  for  something 
he  did  not  have. 

At  length,  one  day  a  magician  came  to  Court.      He  saw  the  boy,  and 
said  to  the  king:  "  I  can  make  your  son  happy.    But  you  must  pay  me  J 
a  great  price  for  telling  the  secret."     "Well,  "  said  the  kiug,  "  what  I 
you  ask  I  shall  give."     So  the  price  was  paid.     Then  the  magician  1 
took  the  boy  into  a  private  room.     He  wrote  something  with  a  white  I 
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ce  on  a  piece  of  paper.     Next  he  gave  the  boy  a  candle,   -^mnd 
n  to  light  it  and  hold  it  under  the  paper,  and  then  see  what:     ht 
ead.     Then  he  went  away.     The  boy  did  as  he  had  been  t^/(/ 
hite  letters  on  the  paper  turned  into  a  beautiful  blue.     Tier 
d  these  words:     *'  Do  a  kindness  to  some  one  every  day."    Tfr^ 
t  made  use  of  the  secret,  and  became  the  happiest  boy  in  th^ 
lom. 


--■  < 


\^ 


I  know  not  how  many  years  ago  it  was  when  American  girls  be- 
ne enamored  of  dimuntive  names,  and  begun  to  spell  the  last  syllable 
th  ie  ;  so  that  every  Elizabeth  became  a  Bessie,  every  Margaret  a 
^ggi^i  ^^^  every  Rebekah  a  Rubie.     But  all  of  us  know  that  this 
^hion  became  in  the  end  so  prevalent  that  the  girl  who  spelled  her 
iame  in  full  was  accounted  too  eccentric  to  be  invited  out  even  to  a 
:hurch  social.     It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  custom  is  passing  away. 
Among  the  young  ladies  of  the  Normal  School  in  this  city,  the  fashion 
is  not  merely  dropped  but  there  is  an  earnest  and  even  vehement  pro- 
test against  it.     Newspaper  reporters,  whenever  they  go  there  to  re- 
port anything  which  has  happened,  are  particularly  charged  to  spell 
the  names  in  full ;  and  I  have  been   told  that  young  ladies  whose 
mothers,  in  obedience  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  gave  them  such  pet 
names  as  Birdie  and  Dollie,  are  almost  inconsolable  when  they  see 
them  written  upon  their  diplomas.     There  is  always  much  in  a  name; 
and  in  this  change  which  is  now  going  on  we  can  trace  the  growinj 
sense  of  womanly  dignity  among  young  girls  who  are  no  longer  con- 
tent to  be  called  pet  names  by  all  the  world. 


!^i 


In  the  new  cafes  chantants  at  Paris  the  spectator  is  taken  into  a^ 
dark  room  and  placed  in  a  chair  before  a  long  ledge  into  which  are  set 
framed  pieces  of  glass,  one  before  each  person.     One  sees  in  the  glass 
the  exact  representation  of  the  stage  of  a  theater.     Presently  the  per- 
formance begins.     Upon  this  miniature  stage  appears  a  miniature  per- 
former— three  and  one-half  inches  high — who  sings  and  dances  in  the 
usual  cafe  chantant  style.     This  little  figure,  and  indeed,  the  stage  it- 
self, is  simply  the  reduced  copy   (thrown  by  some  arrangements  of 
lights  and  reflection  upon  the  glass  we  are  watching)  of  an  actual 
stage  and  an  actual  performer  who  is  singing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Dartition. 


IDLE  MOAfENTS. 
There  are  some  mortals,  and  iutelligent  ones  too,  who  have  not  the 
asl  conception  of  time's  value.  Their  leisure  moments  are  wasted  as 
ey  seemingly  do  not  know  how  to  employ  them  ;  of  course  recreation 
id  relaxation  from  ordinary  duties  and  cares  are  a  necessitj-.  The 
ind  and  body  demand  a  rest,  but  those  moments  can  be  most  enjoy- 
ly  employed  and  at  the  same  time  bear  most  surprising  results. 
my  will  spend  hours  in  reading  some  trashy  absiiid  novel  that  only 
sscsses  an  interest  Irom  the  luridness  of  its  plot.  No  gain  is  made  by 
e  reader  and  when  the  last  chapter  is  finished,  a  morbid  condition  of 
E  mind  results.  But  take  up  a  work  by  one  of  the  world's  recognized 
isteiB  ID  literature,  entertainment  will  be  found,  and  at  the  same  time 
e  mind  is  improved,  and  the  thoughts  receive  additional  food  forrefiec- 
'd.  There  is  nothing  so  pitiful  as  a  mind  barren  of  reflections;  they 
iwd  out  the  bum-drum  caies  of  even,' day  life  andalmost  imperceptbily 
£  duties  are  performed  which  were  formerly  arduous  and  wearisome. 
>od  works  furnish  these  reflections,  trashy  literature  does  not.  There 
s  special  studies  which  one  can  take  up  with  both  pleasure  and  profit; 
you  have  a  garden  exercise  in  it,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  botany  and 
rdeniag.  It  affords  a  relaxation  from  the  duties  of  the  house  or  the 
ice.  This  is  but  one  suggestion  out  of  hundreds  that  can  be  offered. 
>  not  let  it  be  said  that  you  have  idle  time  at  your  disposal;  employ 
ery  moment  and  it  requires  but  a  few  months  discipline  of  this  kind 
aen  it  becomes  a  habit  and  those  who  are  constantly  complaining  ol 
wui  will  find  a  renewed  interest  in  everj'thing.  F.  H,  R. 


Take  Irom  four  to  twelve  different  points  in  a  straight  lines  across 
»e  stream,  and  measure  the  depth  at  each  of  these  points,  and,  add- 
'Etbem  together,  divide  by  the  number  of  measurements  taken.  This 
''otient  will  give  you  the  average  depth,  which  should  be  mea.sured 
*/eet.  Multiply  this  average  depth  iu  feet  by  the  width  in  feet,  and 
^'8  will  give  you  the  square  feet  of  cross  secliou  of  the  stream.  Mul- 
P'y  this  by  the  velocity  of  the  stream  in  feet  per  minute,  and  you 
111  have  the  cubic  feet  per  minute  of  the  stream.     The  velocity  of  the 


Two  grammarians  were  wrangling  the  other  day,  one  contending 
OBt  it  was  only  proper  to  say,  "My  wages  is  high,"  while  the  other 
Noisily  insisted  that  the  correct  thing  was,  "My  wages  are  high," 
Piaally  they  stopped  a  day  laborer,  and  submitted  the  question  to 
biin,  "Which  do  you  say, — 'Your  wages  is  high,'  or 'Your  wages 
Itehigh?' — "Oh,  off  wid  yer  nonsense,"  he  said,  resuming  his  pick; 
"yer  nayther  of  ye  right ;  me  wages  is  low,  bad  luck  to  it!" 
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Institute  D^partmerjt. 


.VLAMEDA  COUNTY. 

;  Alameda  Counly  Teacher's  Institute  convened  in  Oakland. 
S,  fora  three  days  session.         In  the  opening  addrchs  Supt.  Fisher 
t^ntioned  the  following  topics  as  suitable  for  the  consideration  of  teach- 
ers. 

I.     The  discus.sion  of  subjects  taught  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
teachers  information. 

Pa,     Discussion  of  methods  of  teaching. 
J.     Discussion  of  plans  or  systems  of  education. 
4.     Consideration  of  education  in  its  relation  to  lif<e. 
5.     The  imparting  to  each  by  his  association  with  a  large  body  o 
fellows,  a  certain  pride,  con6dence,  inspiration,  which  call  it  what  j 
may,  friendly  numbers  rarely  fail  to  give. 

At  t!ie  close  of  the  addjess  the  lustitute  met  in  two  sections,  th^ 
pritnarj'  teachers  discussing  language  methods  and  the  grammar  teach-^ 
er.s  considering  especially  what  should  be  required  in  technical  gram^ 
mar  previous  to  entering  the  High  School,  Mr.^.  K.  B.  Fisher  of  th- ^ 
Oakland  High  School,  read  to  the  grammar  teachers  an  excellent  pape^ 
on  "Teaching  English." 

In  tlie  afternoon  Rev.  C.  D.  Barrows  of  Sau  Francisco  delivered  a^^ 
address  entitled  "The  Public  Schools  of  New  England  and  their  Ictm 
fluence  on  the  West."  after  which  the  teachers  convened  in  sections  >"■ — » 
the  purpose  of  considering  arithmetic. 

Second  Day.— '?mi.  Wm.  Carey  Jones  of  the  State  University  d»^i 
livered  a  thoughtful  lecture  on  "  Unity  of  Education."  It  is  ht^f  ■"*   ""i 

that  at  some  future  lime  this  lecture  may  be  published  in  full  in  I"  ~ 

Journal. 

The  sections  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  morning  in  discussi 
arithmetic,  geography  and  the  state  text-books. 

Upon  reassembling  in  the  afternoon  everj'  seat  was  occupied,  I 
special  interest  being  an  address  by  Col.  John  P.  Irish. 

He  began  by  apologizing  for  taking  time  for  the  instruction  o 
teachers,  which  they  do  not  need,  which  should  be  devoted  torecreatio< 
which  they   do  need.     His  advice   to  his  hearers  was  to  first  adjoui- 
the  Institute  sine  die.  and  then  to  quit  leaching.     There  are  two  way-^-^ 
in  which  national  government  may  be  sustained — by  appeals  to  the  iE»* 
telligence  of  the  governed  or  by  the  exercise  of  authority  and  forc<:>~*^* 
upon  their  ignorance.      In  such  nations  as  were  forced  to  resort  to  th«Jt^ 
latter  method,  a  standing  army  is  employed,  whose  province  it  is  losx^ 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people.     When   intelligence  reigned,  the   arm.*' 
of  soldiers  was  supplemented  by  an  army  of  teachers,  who  were  too  olte  ^»- 
no  better  paid  nor  more  highly  regarded  than  the  sixteen  dollar-a-moot^^ 
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t« 


Kiager  around  the  barracks.     The   public   schools  of  America  dat«( 
back  to  colonial  days,  and  are  tbe  inalienable  rights  of  the  people,  a 
much  as  the  right  of  habaus  corpus  writs,  or  any  other  of  our  deare 
institutions.      But   they  are    uot  filling  the  full  measure  of  their  usefulj 
ness.    The  speaker  would  maintain  iheirsecular  character  to  the  fulff 
e^t  extent,  and  was  not  sure  but  that  had  he  the  power,  he  would  a' 
Lsli  all  schools  which   were  not  secular.     Their  purpose  is  to  fit  tW 
p^ple  of  the  nation  for  maintenance  of  the  properly  of  their  civil  rights^ 
IL.«tthechurchcare  forthe  soul,  the  school  for  the  mind.     The  churchT 
^■faould  have  much  credit  for  maintaining  the  germs  of  education,  but  •] 
l««  would  instance  ancient  Greece  as  an  example  of  the  rapid  progress^ 
c^onsequent  upon  the  secularization  of  their  schools,  an  event  follow 
^*ja  wonderful  expansion  of  the  intellect  of  that  remarkable  people 
^We  of  to-day  owe  more  to  the  Greeks  than  to  all  subsequent  people  a 
persons  combined.     The    technology    of   modern  science  's  obtainei 
from  them.     Their  overpowering    influence    upon   the  civilization  fl 
lieir  own  and  subsequent  ages  dates  from  the  establishment  of  thei 
^ecular   schools.     The  common  school   system  has  many  enemies,  atU 
'I  is  to  be  feared  that  the  effort  to  carry  instruction  into  too  many  sid 
channels  would  be  disastrous.     The    project   for  teaching   handicrafts 
in  the  common  schools,  the  speaker  feared,  would  induce  their  boycott- 
'Og  by  tabor  organizations  and  guilds,  one  of  whose  principles  it  was  t 
I        limit  apprenticeships,     [t   is   true  that   ignorance  of  the  skilled  occti 
Pations  was  a  great  cause  of  crime,  but  it  was  scarcely  to  be  hoped  tha 

i'        the  evil  would  be  remedied  by  turning  out  from  the  schools  of  "  tb 
l>Utcher;ihe  bakerand  thecaudle-stick  maker."     The  purpose  of  ( 
■etools  should  be  to  bring  the  American  people  to  that  standard  that* 
*lle  appeals  of  intelligence  will  he  heeded  hy  tbe  law  makers,  rather- 
I       *l*an  the  clamors   of  the  ignorant.     To   hoi.st   the  American  flag  over 
?l»r  schools,  as  has  been  proposed,  will  not  remedy  the  evil,  but  it  lie 
'•»  teaching  the  people  to  stand  shoulder  to  .shoulder  in  upholding  th) 
I*tinciples  of  which  that  flag  is  the  symbol. 
^^_^       When  Col,  Irish  had  completed  his  address  A.  E.  Winship,  of  Bos 
^^■bo,  editor  of  the  foumal  of  Education  and  American  Teacher,  spoke  Q 
^^■^e  Boys  We  Teach."  ■ 

^^Pf  No  abstract  would  convey  a  just  idea  of  Dr.  Winship's  remarks^l 
^^^^e  can  only  state  that  he  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention  andj 
^lat  the  philosophical  presentation  of  his  subject  inspired  thought  in>] 
*^is  hearers.  The  state  text-books  on  history  and  geography,  wer^ 
^iiscussed  in  the  .sections,  both  of  which  received  considerable  adversjJ 
^^^riticisni.  In  the  evening  Rev.  Mr.  Simmons  of  Colusa,  gave  a  huo^| 
Parous  address  on  "Old  Field  Schools"  as  they  were  in  Georgia  fifl^| 
;^ars  ago.  ^| 

Third  Day. — The  first  paper  of  the  day  was  presented  by  C.  lt^| 
Fisher.  Deputy   Superintendent    of    the  Oakland    City  Schools,    ojB 
Physiology.     The  subject  was  ably  treated    and  thoroughly  enjoyeJB 
^^^by  the  institute.  fl 

^^L.      A.  L.  Mann,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  San  Franciseofl 
^^HbCtt  discussed   "Morals     and    Manners."      He  defended   the  publlfl 
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schools  from  the  charge  of  Godlessness  and  immorality,  and  tracer 
much  of  the  infidelity,  immorality  and  crime  existing  in  the  country  ^ 
neglected  homes,  to  saloons  and  to  trashy  literature,  and  suggest^ 
State  legislation  against  the  saloon-keeper  and  cigarette  vendor  a^ 
partial  remedy  against  the  corruption  of  the  youth  of  the  land.  T^ 
falsity  of  the  charge  that  the  fault  lies  mainly  or  at  all  in  the  puh^] 
school  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  of  -xj 
State  of  school  age  are  in  attendance  upon  the  public  institutioi75 
while  the  other  third  are  either  in  private  or  parochial  establishments, 
or  in  no  school  at  all. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  a  short  exposition  of  rapid 
mathematical  processes  by  a  visitor  to  the  Institute,  after  which  cam.^ 
the  closing  lecture. 

A.  E.  Winship  of  Boston,  editor  of  Wa^  Journal  of  Education  aa^ 
American  Teacher^  spoke  of  ** Modem  Principles  and  Modem  Methods. 
He  spoke  the  day  before  upon  **The  Boy  We  Teach,**  and  to-da^ 
upon  **How  to  Teach  Him."  Germany  has  the  only  genuine philos(^ 
phy  of  modem  times  ;  P'rance  rules  the  world  of  fashion  ;  England  aiu 
America  have  alone  developed  the  resources  of  the  world  in  moder^ 
times.  None  of  these  nations  can  do  anything  in  the  department  ^ 
any  one  of  the  others.  There  must  be,  there  is  some  cause  for  this,  fl 
is  not  a  matter  of  to-day,  but  has  been  the  same  for  more  than  two  ce^ 
turies.     The  diflference  is  largely  in   their  philosophy.     America,  th= 

American  School  and  the  American  character  lacks  a  philosophy  ofi 

own.     We  are  vacillating  between  the  inherited  philosophy  of  En 
land  and  the  attempted  imitation  of  that  of  Germany.     Without  assuKz 
ing  the  leadership  implied  in  outlining  an  American  philosophy, 
Winship  stated  the  elements  that  must  eventually  give  us  a  natioi 
philosophy  for  our  schools.     There   are   five   forces  at  work  in  tl 
country  to  make  and  unmake  our  people  individually  and  collectiveHj 
the  shop  and  society  both   tending  to  demoralization,  and   the  home 
school  and  church,  each  tending  to  ennoble  the  shop,  society  and  "tie 
individual.     There  are  three  processes  by  which  these  forces  act,  tie 
rhythm  of  sympathy,  discipline  and  purpose.     The  first  is  focused   for 
the  home,  the  second  for  the  school,  the  third  for  the  church.     There 
are  three   specific  things  to  be  accomplished  by  the  home,  school  and 
church  through  rhythm,  discipline  and  purpose.     First,  individuality, 
or  standing  the  child  upon  his  feet ;  second,  transforming  individuality 
into  humanity,  or  blending  the   man  with  mankind  ;    third,  loyalty  ^^ 
destiny.     Each  of  these  last   was   fully  illustrated,  and  it   was  shown 
how   the  teacher  is  to  keep  her  thoughts  on  such  development  while 
teaching  each  subject  in  school. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Winship's  lecture   the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions reported  and  the  Institute  adjourned  sine  die. 

An  enjoyable  feature  of  the  Institute  was  a  leception  given  to  the 
Oakland  City  teachers  by  the  Alameda  County  teachers.     After  anin- 

teresting  program  of  literary  exercises  occupying  about  an  hour,  the 

floors  were  cleared  and  all  who  wished  engaged  in  dancing. 
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■    COCNTY. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  met  in  Monterey,  September  30,  at  8:31 
P-  M.  After  the  organization  tbe  roll  was  called  and  one  hundred  am 
five  teachers  respouded,  three  only  being  absent.  A  brief  recess  wa 
tateii  lo  permit  the  Committee  on  Introduction  to  make  the  teachen 
mutually  acquainted,  after  which  the  Institute  adjourned  to  meet  thi 
next  day  at  g  o'clock  a.  M. 

Second  Day — The  work  of  the  Institute  was  carried  out  accordifl) 
to  programme.  In  the  lorenoon.  Arithmetic.  Miss  Maggie  C.  Kelley 
tfistory.  Miss  Belle  Duncan  ;  Geography,  Miss  Susan  Irvine ;  in  thI 
afternoon,  Reading,  Miss  M.  L.  White;  Grammar,  Miss  Lucy  A.  ] 
*■"».  In  the  evening  at  the  Opera  House,  County  Superintendent  Jol 
•yood,  Jr.,  delivered  the  annual  address.  We  should  be  pleased  U 
IT"  ■*«  this  address  in  full  but  want  of  space  forbids.  The  following  brie 
^*c.  tracts  may  give  some  idea  of  its  excellence. 

"We  should  not  satisfy  ourselves  by  simply  knowing  the  lessooi 
J^^  sre  imparting  day  after  day,  but  we  should  Ihoroughly  understam 
\**«  system  of  education  in  the  county  in  which  we  are  working  and 
*^e  law  governing  the  schools  of  the  Sl.ite." 

I  f  we  wish  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  ;    if  we  wish  to  i 
f*'*"ove  the   public  school  system,  we  must   do  it  through  the  aid  of  an 
^'Enlightened  public  sentiment.     We  must  be  able  to  convince  the  public 
^^fciat  we  are  capable  of  doing  the  work  we  are  employed  to  perform,  f 
^^^*e  wi.sh  tbe  support  of  the  public." 

"The  law  of  the  State  says:    Attention  must  be  given  to  sudi 

^^^hysical  exercises  for  the  pupils  as  may  be  conducive  to  the  health  and 

^^^^gor  of  body  as  well  as   mind,  and   to  ventilation  and    temperature  of 

^^*<hool  rooms.     Not  only  is   physical  exercise  almost  entirely  ignored 

"^--"H  many  schools  but   pupils  are  often  kept  in  at  recess  time,  thus  pre- 

'"■'^enling  any  exercise  at  all.     A  method  of  discipline  should  be  adopted 

""^hich  will  clear  the  schoolroom  at  recess,  give  the  teacher  a  breath 

■^of  fresh   air.  and  prepare  the  room  for  rested  and  invigorated   pupils 

«fter  play  time.'" 

,  '"Can  we  imagine  the  enormous  amount  of  bad  trainingour  pupils 
get  outside  of  home  and  school  ?  Make  a  list  of  all  these  influences- 
and  then  consider  the  influence  for  good  we  have  to  place  against 
ihem.  II  is  no  wonder  thoughtless  men  criticise  the  public  school  sys- 
tem when  they  blame  it  for  the  lack  of  morality  among  the  youth  of 
the  land.  Does  the  fault  rest  with  the  schools,  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  public  schools  have  done  so  much  for  the  United  Slates,  and  that 
the  people  have  such  unbounded  confidence  in  the  system  that,  with- 
out realizing  it  they  have  given  almost  the  entire  training  of  their 
children  into  the  hands  of  the  teachers  ?" 

"Tbe  fact  is,  fellow  teachers  a  great  deal  in  moral  training  is 
pected  of  us.  and  the  sooner  we  know  what  our  duty  is  in  this  most 
important  branch  of  education,   and    set  to  work  at    it  earnestly,  tbft' 

,_Sooner  we  can  depend  on  the  public  to  assist  us." 

"There  is   no  reason  for  the  tailure  on  the  part  of  our  schools  ta 
a  thoroughly  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  duties,  rights  and  privilegei 
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of  American  citizenship.     Some  of  the  more  advanced  schools  take 
the  study  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United   States  and  devote  two 
three  months  to  it.     If  this  method  of  teaching  were  perfect,  the  adv; 
tage  gained  is  slight,  as  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils 
enter  the  public  schools  of  this  State  pass  into  the  High  School. 

Third  Day — The  torenoon  was  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  s^-^j. 
jects  pertaining  to  the  daily  work  of  the  teacher.     Many  valuable  ^►m». 
gestions  were  made  and  a  lively  interest  was  manifested  by  all  pres^^l^ 

In  the  afternoon  the  Institute  met  at  the  Opera  House,  ancL  the 
Superintendent  carefully  explained  the  course  of  study  and  the  maxuKv 
ot  making  special  reports  to  the  County  Board. 

Prof.  Worcester  ol  the  Garden  City  Commercial  College  gave  in- 
struction in  teaching  writing. 

In  the  evening   the   Hon.    T.   J.  Vivian,  of  the  San   Franciao^ 
Chronicle  delivered  a  very  able  address  on  "The  Make-up  of  a  Dail 
Paper. ' ' 

Fourth  Day — The  morning  was  spent  in  section  work,  under 
White  in  Reading  and  Miss  Rogers  in  Grammar. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  the  Opera  House,  the  Superintendent 
explaining  the  manner  of  making  reports,  and  Prof.  Allen  giving  a 
very  interesting  lecture  on  "Literature.*' 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Vivian  delivered  a  lecture  on  '*The  Volcanoes 
of  Hawaii,"  and  Prof.  Allen  spoke  at  length  on  the  '*Boys  and  Girls 
of  to-day,  the  Men  and  Woman  of  the  Future."  His  lecture  was 
listened  to  with  marked  attention  by  teachers  and  visitors. 

Fifth  Day — The  forenoon  was  devoted  to  considering  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  Spelling  and  Morals  and  Manners,  conducted  by 
Prof.  Allen. 

After  the  presentation  and  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions  and 
the  answering  of  a  few  questions  the  Institute  adjourned. 

SAN    BENITO   COUNTY. 

The  fifteenth  annual   session  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  convene^- 
on  Monday,  October  7th,  and  closed  on  Friday,  October  nth.     T 
session  was  unanimously  decided  to  be  the  most  successful  ever  held 
the   county,  and   ever>'  member  in  attendance  expressed  the  opini 
that  more  valuable  methods  had  been  imparted  than  they  had  anting    ^, 
pated,  and  more  than  they  had  ever  before  received  in  the  same 
of  time.     The  highest  encomiums  are  given  Prof.  A.  L.  Mann  of 
Denman  Grammar  School,  who  conducted  the  exercises,  for  there  ^bUi — 'as 
not  a  single  tedious  hour  during   the  entire  five  days,  and  all  his  s^^. 
dresses  were   replete  with  interest  and  marked  with  the  best  mod^jzz 
educational  thought  and  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods. 

Although  exhibits  of  school  work  were  not  mandatory,  ajl  butt^f^? 
districts    presented  large  and  excellent  collections  of  the  work  of  the 
pupils.     But  a  ver>'  small  proportion   consisted   of  map  drawing  Avd 
similar  "show  works,"  but  every  class  and  every  pupil  were  generaflj 
represented  by  samples  of  work  performed  during  the  two  preceeding 
months  of  the  school  year. 
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The  following  is  a  syiiopsisof  the  program,  showing  all  the  sub- 
jects presented  ant!  discussed  : 

Monday  Morning — Introductorj'  Remarks,  Superiulendeut  J.  N. 
Thompson;  Elocutionary  and  Intellectual  Reading,  Will  Acton;  Eng- 
lish, Miss  Amanda  R.  Campbell.  Monday  a/iemoon  :  Geography, 
Misi  Maria  G.  Pierpont:  essay  on  I,oyalty.  Miss  Loula  Ashcroft ; 
Vocal  Solo,  MissHattie  Meyer  ;  Physiology,  Prof.  J.  W.  Cutler  ;  Select 
Reading,  Miss  Mollie  McCroslcey  ;  Teachers'  Reports,  John  Tatham. 
Tuesday  Morning  —  How  to  Use  the  State  Arithmetic,  C.  E- 
L.£itham  ;  Number  Work,  Miss  Mariana  Day;  Number  Work.  Miss 
Flora  Conover  (by  unanimous  request)  ;  essay.  Our  Country,  C.  M. 
W/^hite  ;  Song  Maggie  Martin  ;  Language,  Miss  Vima  Woods  ;  Inter- 
mediate Geography,  Miss  Ida  Rhinehart.  Afternoon  session  ;  Patri- 
otism, Prof.  A.  L.  Mann  :  Instrumental  Music.  C.  M.  Hodges  ;  Draw- 
iTtg.  Miss  Laura  Thomas  ;  Arnold  of  Rugby,  A.  L.  Mann.  State  Sup- 
erintendent Ira  G.  Hoitt  was  a  welcome  visitor,  and  during  this  session 
took  an  active  part  in  each  discission.  We  have  neglected  to  state 
tlxat  a  discussion  followed  each  exercise,  and  all  were  aiinimated.  In 
th«  eveming,  Hon.  Ira  G.  Hoitt  delivered  a  lecture  on  '  'What  to  do  and 
l«ow  to  do  it,"  to  a  large  audience  at  Weils'  Opera  Honse. 

Wednesday  Morning — History',  A.  L-  Mann  ;  Primary  Reading, 
**iss  Annie  L.  Wells  ;  Primary  Reading,  Frank  R.  Abbe  ;  (lhe.se  two 
I*3pers  caused  the  liveliest  di.scussion  they  had  during  the  session.) 
:^  Cheap  Tellurian,  A.  L.  Mann,  Afternoon  session  :  Drawing,  A.  L. 
Mann;  Select  Reading,  Miss  Carrie  Poage;  Geography.  W.  E.  Cu-sh- 
"'an ;  Vocal  Solo,  Miss  Georgia  Weathers ;  Primary  Language,  E.  C. 
^*oodrich  ;  Ungraded  Schools,  A.  L.  Mann. 

In  the  evening  an  excellent  literary  entertainment  was  held  at 
•Veils'  Opera  House,  and  although  impromptu,  held  one  of  the  large.st 
audiences  ever  assembled  in  Hollister.  until  eleven  o'clock  p.  M,  The 
ttachers  participating  were  all  complimented  highly. 

Thursday  Morning — Reading  and  Spelling,  A.  L.  Mann  ;  Map 
•^rawing,  Miss  Mina  Cole  ;  Chorus.  "Flag  of  the  Free,"  two  sopranas, 
*^0  altos,  two  tenors,  two  bases,  and  two  who  "sang  all  over  the  scale." 
'*Hcored  enthusiastically  but  unsuccessfully).  Discipline,  A.  L. 
**^iin ;  Penmanship  Miss  Flora  Conover.  Afternoon  session  :  School 
^*lpervisiou,  A.  L.  Mann  ;  essay,  "Are  our  Children  Taught  to  Honor 
^^oor."  Miss  Frances  Hane;  Select  Reading,  Mi.ss  Annie  Week  :  essay, 
r*^«k  Higher  Education,  Miss  Hattie  Henry  ;  Institutes,  A.  L.  Mann. 
*"  the  evening  Prof.  Mann  delivered  a  lecture  on  Horace  Mann,  before 
*  Inrge  audience  at  Wells'  Opera  House. 

Friday  Morning — Entomology,  J.  N.  Thompson  ;  Geography,  A, 
^-.  Mann:  Addition  to  Beginners,  C.  F.  Rubell ;  Snppleraenlarj' Work; 
Miss  Sadie  Gamer.  Afternoon  se.ssion  :  Arithmetic.  A.  L.  Mann, 
Question  Drawer,  (numerous  queries  and  answers).  Reports  of  Com- 
Bijttees  and  Miscellaneous  Business ;  Morals,  A.  L.  Mann.  Before  ad- 
ionmrnent  it  was  decided  by  vote  to  hold  the  next  .session  for  five  days, 
and  on  a  plan  .similar  to  the  one  which  had  just  closed.  The  Institute 
then  adjourned  sine  die.  Alpha. 
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HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  teachers  in 
Humboldt  County,  assembled  in  Institute  October  ist  at  Eureka.     It 
was  to  the  teachers  an  occasion  of  unusual  interest  because  it  was  the 
first  occasion  of  a  visit  to   the  county  of  State  Superintendent  Hoitt. 
The  teachers  seemed  to  do  their  very  best  to  make  the  Institute  a  suc- 
cess.    Prof  W.  W.  Anderson  of  Oakland,  was  present  as  Institute  In- 
structor, and  his  work  met  with  favor.     When  Superintendent  Hoitt 
was  introduced  he  was  greeted  with  rounds  of  applause,  and  in  address- 
ing the  Institute  soon   showed  that  he  was  in  full   sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion,  and  the  spirit  of  progress  in  popular  education.^ 
Superintendent  Brown  was  at  his  best,  and  he  has  affairs  in  his  County^^ 
well   in  hand.     The  town's  people  caught   the  spirit,  and   all  jninpr^  ^ 
hands  as  well  as  hearts  to  make  the  week  a  pleasant  as  well  as  a  profitsa^^  ♦ 
able  one  to  the  teachers. 

Major  Vance,  Eureka's  millionaire,  tendered  Superintendent  Hoit 
special  train  and  took  him  up  into  the  logging  camp  thirty  miles  aw 

on  Friday  morning,  and  in  the  aftemnon  he  invited  the  entire  Institu 

on  board  his  steamer  and  gave  them  an  excursion  around  the  Bay  a 
to  the  Government  Breakwater.  The  occasion  was  instructive  a 
most  enjoyable.  The  teachers  of  Eureka  tendered  the  teachers  of  t 
county  a  reception,  and  the  faculty  of  the  Academy  gave  the  Instit 
a  reception  and  banquet  one  evening.  As  a  whole  the  Institute  wa 
grand  success. 

A  grand   work   the  common  school  does.     The  West   has 
populated  by  all  the  States,  and  from  all  the  nations  of  Europe.     Tl 
work  of  educating  comprehends  the  process  of  Americanizing.     Gent 
forces  do  this  work.     The  school  mistress  is  the  Americanizing  po^ 
that   molds,  changes,  welds,  enlarges,  represses,  educates.     She  d< 
her  work  well  and  does  not  always,  perhaps,  realize  the  magnitude  of 
Critics  have   condemned  our  transient  teachers.     They  keep  school — ^ 
winter,  or  two,  or  more,  then  marry  and  keep  their  own  houses.     It 
an  American  plan  peculiarly.     They  may  lack  much  desirable  that  tl 
professional   teacher  has,  but  they  also  lack  much  that  he  has  that 
undesirable.     They  take   to   the   school-room  the  atmosphere  of  tl 
American   home,  its  latest,  its   best.     They  are  object  lessons  thei 
selves.     The  foreign  child  sees  a  picture  of  America,  its  noblest, 
learns   fast.     No  text-book  on   anarchy  could   teach  so  much  as 
gentlewoman  he   hears  speak  and  sees  move  every  day.     He  absort:::^^^--^' 
rapidly.     He  loses  fast  foreign  ways  and  ideas,  accents   and  idiom: 
He  comes  out  from  his  school  influence  an  American.     The  commc^ 
school  is  worth  in  this  one  regard  all  it  costs. — Iowa  State  Register. 
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Official  Department 

NOVKMBER,  1889. 


'ra  (i.  HoiTT,  State  fSuperintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor. 

GOLD  MEDAL. 

The  Superiutendents  and  teachers  ot  the  State  are  to  be  congratu- 
^ted  on  the  fact  that  our  State  exhibit  of  oflficial  blanks  and  State 
Series  of  Text  books,  at  the  World's  Fair,  was  considered  worthy 
^f  a  gold  medal. 

It  is  no  small  praise  for  our  educational  position,  that,  being  a 
State  of  less  than  two  score  years  old  we  have  been  awarded  so  distin" 
guished  a  testimonial.  Three  of  the  older  Eastern  States  also  received 
medals  but  we  have  bravely  held  our  own  with  the  best  of  them. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  attend  five  County  Institutes 
during  the  month  of  October,  viz;  Humboldt,  San  Benito,  Ventura, 
Yuba  and  Napa. 

It  is  saying  little  to  declare  that  these  visits  were  eminently  satis- 
factory. The  brightness  and  professional  spirit  displayed  by  the  teach- 
ers and  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  Superintendents,  joined  to  the 
good  will  and  interest  manifested  by  the  parents  and  friends,  presage 
excellent  results  for  the  future  of  our  school  work. 

The  practice  of  having  a  "Trustee's  Day"  as  suggested  by  me  in 
^^e  August  number  of  this  journal,  was  initiated  in  Humboldt  County, 
^^d  for  a  first  attempt  good  results  were  obtained.  I  am  sure  that  the 
interchange  of  views  thus  obtained  between  school  officers  and  teachers 
^^U  be  productive  of  increased  benefits  to  the  schools.  Being  subject 
^Q  the  narrow  physical  limitations  which  allow  me  to  be  in  only  one 
place  at  a  time,  I  was  forced,  very  much  against  my  will,  to  forego 
attendance  upon  the  Institutes  of  Alameda,  Calaveras,  Amador,  Santa 
Barbara,  Monterey  and  Modoc.  From  such  of  these  counties  as  I  have 
^ad  reports,  I  hear  that  the  meetings  were  enjoyable  and  profitable. 

There  is  no  more  certain  evidence  of  progress  among  teachers, 
than  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  displayed  by  them  at  the  annual  in- 
stitutes. These  gatherings  when  attended  in  the  right  spirit  foster 
professional  pride,  and  professional  pride  gives  birth  to  zeal  and  energy 
for  their  tuture  work.     The  California  County  Institutes  are  couduct^ 
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in  a  manner  to  give  great  benefit  to  the  teachers  if  they  but  carry  to 
them  seeing  eyes  and  hearing  ears.  During  the  last  year  447  more 
teachers  attended  Institutes  than  during  the  year  before,  and  this  fiact 
accounts,  in  part,  for  the  better  condition  in  which  the  schools  were 
reported  to  be.  I  hope  the  present  year  will  show  a  still  farther  ad- 
vance. 

We  have  been  greatly  favored  this  fall  by  a  visit  from  Dr.  A.  E. 
Winship,  of  Boston,  Editor  of  the  New  England  Journal  0/  Education. 
He  visited  Alameda,  San  Francisco,  Ventura,  Yuba,  Los  Angeles  and 
Napa  and  his  eloquent  talks  based  on  a  wide  experience  and  close  ob- 
servation, were  an  inspiration  to  all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear 
him. 

Nov.  4th  to  7th  he  will  attend  Placer  and  Colusa  Institutes  and 
then  his  professional  engagements  imperatively  demand  his  return. 
We  are  more  than  di.sappointed  that  we  cannot  retain  him  until 
December. 

TRAVELING  EXPENSES  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Mrs.  F.  McG.  Martin,  County  Superintendent  of  Sonoma  County, 
has  won  her  suit  in  the  Superior  Court  against  the  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors for  traveling  expenses  incurred  while  in  the  discharge  of  her  ofl&cia*;^ 
duties.     We  hope  and  trust  that  the  decision  of  the  Superior  Court 
Sonoma  County  will  settle  all  questions  of  dispute  about  County  Su 
erintendents*  traveling  expenses.     The  decision  is  just  and  altogeth 
right. 

TIME  OF   ELECTION   OF  CLERK. 

Q. — In  case  the  Board  of  Trustees  fail  to  elect  a  clerk  on  the  fii 
Saturday  in  July,  could  they  elect  at  a  subsequent  meeting  ? 

A, — The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  opinion  of  the  Attonw 
General  on  the  subject:     '*I  am  of  the  opinion    that  the  clerk  of  t 
Board  of  Trustees  can  only  be  legally  elected  on  the  first  Saturday 
July,  and,  if  there  is  no  election  at  that  time  the  Clerk  would  hold  01 
till  his  successor  should  be  legally  chosen." 

USES   OF   A  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

Q, — Can  the  Trustees  of  a  District  grant  the  use  of  the  schc^K^A 
house  for  the  purpose  of  holding  religious  services? 

A. — The  law   empowers  the  qualified   electors  of  a  district,  9^  i 
regularly  called  meeting,  to  instruct  the  trustees  as  to  the  use  of  tie     j 
school-house  for  other  than  school  purposes.     See  Section  1617,  sab-     J 
division  second  and  twentieth,  part  one.     In  the  absence  of  such  in-     ■ 
strnction  from  the  district,  the  trustees  may  decide. 
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TRUSTEE    WHO    IS    NOT   AN    ELECTOR. 

Q. — Can  a  person  whose  name  is  not  on  the  "Great  Register"  leg- 
ally hold  tne  office  of  School  Trustee? 

A. — Please  read  Sec.  1600  page  15.  Sec.  58  page  45.  Sec.  1083, 
page  46,  School  Law ;  under  these  Sections  his  position  shonld  be  de- 
clared vacant  and  Superintendent  should  appoint. 

NOTICE   OF   trustees'    MEETING. 

Q. — Would  the  transactions  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, which  was  held  without  giving  due  notice  to  a// of  the  trustees, 
be  legal  ? 

.-i. — It  would  not.  See  Section  1617.  subdivision  une,  School 
law. 

SCHOOL    AGE. 

Q.  — Can  children  over  1 7  years  of  age  be  excluded  from  the  public 
schools? 

A. — They  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  schools  unless  they  are 
Wer  twenty-one  years  of  age.     See  Section  i66i.  School  Low 

ADVANCE   STUDY. 

Q.  —Has  a  teacher  the  right  to  allow  a  pupil  to  study  ahead  of  his 
Srade,  after  being  satisfied  that  such  pupil  can  pass  a  suitable  examin- 
MUon? 

A. — This  is  a  matter  that  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
^cher.  If  the  pupil  keep.s  well  up  in  his  daily  recitations  I  can  see 
"0  objection  to  allowing  him  to  study  advance  lessons. 

RAINY    DAYS. 

Q. — In  case  of  a  rainy  day,  when  neither  teacher  nor  pupils  attend 
'"^Hool,  should  said  teacher  be  allowed  pay  for  that  day? 

A.  If  the  teacher  is  not  on  duty  she  ought  not  under  such  cir- 
•^tostances  to  receive  pay. 

GRADING   SCHOOLS. 

Q. — The  following  rule  appears  in  our  County  Manual:  All 
**^hooIs  in  which  there  are  three  or  more  pupils  who  have  completed 
*'l  the  studies  of  the  Primary  Grade  shall  be  graded  as  Grammar  Grade 
^ools. 

Has  the  County  Board   the   legal   right  to   fix   the  minimtun 
three? 

A. — It  is   the  duty  of  the   County  Superintendent  to   grade  t 
Khoots  of  the  coimty,  (see  Sec.  1543.  Sub.  16,)  but  it   is   left  t 
Judgment  what  number  shall  be  the  minimum  for  a  grammar  fp 
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SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES. 

Q, — Has  the  County  Board  the  power  to  grant  a  special  certificate 
to  teach  reading? 

A, — Reading  being  one  of  the  regular  branches  upon  which  all 
teachers  must  pass  an  examination,  it  cannot  in  my  opinion  be  con- 
sidered a  special  branch,  such  as  is  referred  to  in  Sec.  1 771,  Sub.  3, P.  C. 
Therefore  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  to  grant  a  special  certificate 
to  teach  reading. 

PAY    FOR   ATTENDANCE   AT   INSTITUTES. 

Q, — Are  the  teachers  entitled  to  pay  for  attending  the  County  In- 
stitute after  the  close  of  school? 

A, — Section  1563  Political  Code  says  :     Teachers  must  have  their 
pay,  if  Institute  is  held  during  the  time  in  which  they  are  employed  ii 
teaching.     This  would  imply  that   they  are  not  entitled  to  pay  if  th< 
term  is  ended. 

But  if  the  Institute  is  held  during  the  last  week  of  the  term,  the^^  > 
are  as  clearly  entitled  to  their  pay,  as  if  it  came  during  some  othe^^^i 
week. 


RESOLUTIONS   OF   STATE   BOARD. 
AVERAGE   DAILY    ATTENDANCE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the   subj( 
of  taking  the  daily  average  attendance  was  discussed  and  it  was 
solved  to  recommend  that  the -average  attendance  be  always  comput 
on  twenty  days;  that  in  case  holidays  occur  during  the  month,  the  at 
tendance  of  the  precedijig  day  shall  be  taken  as  the  attendance  on  th< 
holiday;  when  school  is  dismissed  for  other  than  /<f^a/ holidays,   atten     '     ' 
dance  is  not  to  be  reckoned  for  those  days.     This  is  not  in  accordanc^^^ 
with  the  previous  ruling  of  this  office,  but  it  was  thought  that  if  thi^^  ^ 
plan  were  universally  followed,  there  would  be  less  debate  as  to  teach ^ — - 
ers'  right  to  receive  pay  for  holidays,  and  a  State  uniformity  would  b^ 
obtained.     This  recommendation  will  be   inserted  in  the   new  blanks 
for  Teacher's  Report  soon  to  be  printed.  • 

DUPLICATE   STATE   DIPLOMAS. 

It  was  also  resolved,  that  after  this  date  (Sept.  20,  1889),  no  more 
duplicate  State  diplomas  be  issued.  In  case  of  loss  of  original  diploma* 
the  Secretar>'  of  the  Board  is  authorized  to  certify  to  the  issuance  of 
the  original,  according  to  the  records  of  his  office.  In  order  to  pnxmre 
this  certified  statement,  an  affidavit  of  the  time  and  manner  of  loss  of 
diploma   must  be   presented  to   the  County  Board  of  Education,  who 
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may  give  a  recommendation   to   the  applicant   sending  affidavit  and 
recommendation  to  the  State  office  for  filing. 

LIMIT  OF   PUPILS. 

In  a  response  to  a  request   that  the  State  Board  take   some  action 
on  this  subject,  it  was  unanimously  Resolved:   That  we  recommend  .^ 
that  the  maximum  limit  of  pupils  in  each  class  of  graded  schools  having 
two  or  more  teachers  be  fixed  dX  fifty.     It  was  also  decided  that  it  was 
the  province  of  Trustees  to  fix  the  limit. 

RENEWED    FIRST   GRADE   CERTIFICATES. 

It  was  also  Resolved:  That  the  attention  of  County  Superinten- 
dents be  called  to  the  fact'  that  in  all  renewals  of  First  Grade  County 
certificates,  renewals  since  the  law  of  1887  went  into  effect,  the  time 
for  which  the  renewal  is  made  valid  should  be  three  years. 

INSTITUTES. 
COTJNTY.  DATE  CONDUCTOR. 

Placer Nov.  4th Dr.  A.  E.  Winship  two  days. 

C^olusa "     4    •*        *•  "  oneday. 

Tiilare "12     J.G.Kennedy. 

Santa  Clara "25    

Sacramento "  25    Prof.  W.  S.  Monroe 

San  Joaquin '*  25    J.  G.  Kennedy. 

Shasta Dec.  16    Prof.  L.  DuP.  Syle. 

Mariposa **     17    

Tehama ''  

Kem ...  Feb.  1 890 

Tuolumne April  1890 


publisl^er's  D^partm^i>t. 


We  make  an  exceedingly  liberal  offer  to  those  who  wish  to  take 
Advantage  of  clubbing  rates.  See  our  advertisement  of  The  Cosmopol- 
itan Magazine. 

We  also  offer  club  rates  to  those  who  may  be  interested  in  dress 
leform.  We  will  send  Dress,  the  popular  magazine  published  by  the 
Jenness-Miller  Publishing  Co.,  and  the  Journal  one  year,  to  one  ad- 
dress for  $2.50.     Dress  is  worth  twice  the  whole  sum  to  every   lady 


:„   Af-_   o«.^4.^ 
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SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY— ITS  SCHOOLS,  ETC 

Every   reader  of  the  Journal  has  heard  more  or   less  of  San 
Diego  City  and  County,  for,  truly,  has  not  more  than  one    *'Tnith- 
James"  testified  in  substance,  that  were  the  most  optimistic  jack-rab- 
bit compelled  to  seek  a  living  in  the  desert  region  supposed  to  stretch 
out  east  of  San  Diego  City,  the  poor  fellow  would  fold  back  his  ears 
and  lie  down  to  die,  in  utter  despair.     On  the  other  hand,  has  not 
more  than  one  "  Truthful  James'*  insisted  that  San  Diego  is  a  revise^ 
and  improved  edition  of  Paradise  ?     Now  is  not  the  outcome  of  al^ 
this  conflicting  testimony  the  impression  'left  on  the  mind  that  S^^ 
Diego  is  the  land  of  '*  Bay'n  Climate,"  nothing  more  ? 

But  though  San  Diego  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  wor^^ 
and  a  most  salubrious  climate,  that  is  not  all  there  is  of  San  Dieg'^^ 
Let  us  see  :     San   Diego  County  is  the  great  geographical  pedestal     ^ 
the  great  State  of  California,  containing,  according  to  the  United  Stat::^^ 
Surveyor  General  of  California,  an  area  of  9,580,000  acres,  or  15,1  ^ 
square  miles.     It  is  larger  than  either  Massachusetts  or  New  Hanv^ 
shire — nearly  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Isla:^c 
combined.     Of  this  vast  territory,  7,000,000  acres  are  well  adapted 
agriculture  and  grazing,  while  there   are   hundreds   of  thousands 
acres  in  easy  reach  of  San  Diego  City  which  are  admirably  adapted^ 
the  production  of  nearly  all  the  fruits,  vegetables  and  cereals  of 
the  temperate  and  tropical  climates,  this  great  fact  is  every  day 
roborated  and  emphasized  by  ocular  demonstration. 

A  few  weeks  since  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  opened  rooms  «i.ii 
invited   the  people   of  the  county  to  send  to    them,  for   exhibition 
specimens  of  fruit,  vegetables,  cereals,  manufactures,  etc.,  and  to-cfla3^ 
not  only  are  the  hundreds  of  Eastern  visitors  who  view  this  exhibition 
astonished,  but  hundreds  of  the  residents  of  this  City  never  before  knew 
what   the  "  back  country*'  could   produce.     While   the  shelves  an^f 
tables  are  crowded  with  the  finest  specimens  of  fruit,  etc. .  I  will  xnen- 
tion  but  a  few,  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  exhibition  as  a  who/e. 
There  are  corn-stalks  15  feet  high;  mangel  wurzels  above  4  feet  loflg; 
watermelons  weighing  91    pounds;  squashes   weighing    189  pounds; 
onions   weighing   three  pounds;  peaches  weighing  9  ounces;  oranges 
14  inches  in  circumference;  a  banana  leaf  18  feet  long;  but  this  must 
suffice  under  this  head. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  improvements  already  made  and  soon  to 
be  made,  I  will  mention  the  Court  House,  costing  above  $100,000;  the 
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Hotel  del  Coronado,  costing  $1,000, cxxi;  the  Sweetwater  dam  15  miles 
from  the  city,  containing  6,000,000  gallons  of  water,  and  costing  $800,- 
000;  the  great  flume,  bringing  to  the  city  Irom  the  mountains  40  miles 
distant,  an  abundance  of  the  purest  water,  and  costing  $1 .500,000;  and  a 
sj'Slem  for  irrigation,  to  cost  $1,500, 000,  now  in  contemplation;  the  cable 
car  system,  work  upon  which  was  commenced  a  few  days  since;  the 
Otay  Watch  M an u facto r\-.  10  miles  from  San  DJego,  with  a  capacity 
for  600  hands.  The  workmen  on  the  finer  part.s  of  the  watch  have  been" 
secured  at  the  celebrated  Elgin  and  Waltham  Watch  Manufactories. 

I  might  mention  in  detail  the  important  mineral  resources  of  the 
county;  its  railroads;  the  street  cars  of  the  city,  thirteen  miles  of 
which  have  already  been  built;  the  great  impro%-emenls  made  about 
the  Bay;  the  manufacturing  interests;  the  many  fine  hotels,  churches, 
and  business  blocks  of  the  city,  but  it  would  need  more  space  than 
roiild  be  spared,  I  have  already  written  enough  to  give  the  readeis 
of  the  Journal  something  like  a  correct  idea  of  the  present  condition 
"f  things  here.  and.  at  the  same  lime  enable  them  to  forecast  the  bril- 
liant future  that  only  awaits  the  full  development  of  the  varied  re- 
sotirces  of  this  part  of  the  Golden  State. 

The  numher  of  school  districts  in  tlie  county  is  1  to,  in  which  are 
wn^Ioyed  225  teachers— the  number  of  both  schools  and  teachers  hav- 
'Qg  doubled  during  the  past  three  years.  The  teachers  of  these  schools, 
in  intelligence  and  devotion  to  their  chosen  profession,  and  the  schools, 
therefore,  in  practical  efficiency,  will  compare  most  favorably  with 
those  of  older  counties  in  the  State, 

Passing  for  the  present  the  San  Diego  City  schools,  the  more  im- 
portant schools  of  the  county  are  National  City.  Elsinore,  San  Jacinto, 
Escondido  and  Carlsbad. 

National  City  employs  H  teachers,  the  number  of  census  school 
'^Idren  being  400.  There  is  here  also  a  kindergarten  of  40  pupils, 
*^pported  by  private  means.  Elsinore  has  8  teachers;  San  Jacinto, 
S;  Escondido,  4;  Oceanside,  3;  Carlsbad,  2,  the  remaining  districts 
Employing  one  teacher  each. 

Each  year,  for  three  years  previous  to  the  present,  the  number  of 
Census  school  children  in  the  San  Diego  City  School  Department  has 
doubled,  and,  of  course,  compelled  an  increase  in  the  same  ratio  of 
teachers  and  school  accommodation.  The  number  ol  school  census 
children  now  in  the  Department,  is  3.828.  The  number  of  session 
rooms  is  54.  Right  here  does  the  fact  deserve  mention,  that  the  four 
large  school  buildings  just  completed,  are,  iu  architectural  design,  ex- 
cellence of  construction  and  convenience  of  arrangement,  unexcelled 
in  the  State  by  any  similar  class  of  buildings. 
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These  school  rooms  are  distributed  as  follows  :  In  the  Russ  Building 
erected  some  time  ago  at  a  cost  ot  $15,000,  are  8  rooms.  In  this  build- 
ing is  the  High  School,  numbering  some  60  pupils.  The  High  School 
curriculum  is  complete  and  intended  to  prepare  pupils  for  admission  to 
the  State  University.  Its  location  is  the  finest  in  the  city,  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  country  for  miles  around.  Its  front  view  commands 
nearly  the  whole  city,  the  wide  sweep  of  the  Bay,  from  Point  Lomo 
to  National  City,  Coronado  Beach  and  its  immense  hotel,  and  beyond 
all,  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Pacific. 

There  are  also  8  rooms  in  the  Land  and  Town  Company  Building, 
a  fine  brick  structure,  costing  $30,000.  The  B  and  6th  Street  Build- 
ing, costing  $26,000,  contains  8  rooms;  the  Middletown  Building,  cost- 
ing $25,000,  8  rooms;  Sherman  Building,  4  rooms,  costing  $8,000; 
Coronado  Beach,  4  rooms,  with  large  hall  above,  costing  $12,000;  Old 
Town  Building.  2  rooms,  $6,000;  and  four  i  room  buildings,  costing 
$1,500  each.  The  larger  buildings,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  stand 
on  brick  foundations,  and  have  large  general  assembly  rooms  on  the 
upper  floor. 

On  the  Russ  School  grounds  a  fine  gymnasium  has  just  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $4,000.  Beside  the  54  regular  teachers  of  the 
School  Department,  there  are  special  teachers  of  music  and  drawing. 

Space  is  wanting  for  a  notice,  however  brief,  of  the  private  schools 
in  this  city,  of  which  there  are  several. 

When  we  consider  the  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  census 
school  children,  and  the  amount  of  time,  labor  and  money  necessar>' 
to  meet  the  emergencies  constantly  arising,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  school  officials  and  teachers  of  San  Diego  deserve  the  highest 
credit  for  the  important  work  they  have  already  accomplished.  It 
must  be  inferred,  too,  that  the  same  persevering  progressive  spirit  that 
has  already  done  sa  much,  will  not  cea3e  its  activity  till  the  schools  of 
San  Diego  are  the  peers  of  any  on  the  broad  Pacific  Slope. 

San  Diego,  1889.  O.  S.  Ingham. 


John  B.  Peaslee:  In  my  opinion,  the  boy  who  leaves  at  the  end  of 
a  common-school  course  with  a  love  of  reading  good  books,  is  better 
prepared  for  a  life  of  honor  and  influence  than  one  who  passes  through 
a  high-school  course  without  that  love;  and  he  who  has  an  ordinary 
high-school  education,  combined  with  a  taste  for  good  reading,  is  better 
equipped  for  the  duties  of  life  than  the  graduate  of  the  best  college  or 
university  in  the  country  without  that  taste. 
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Editorial  Department. 


Individuality  is  the  one  element  in  all  teaching  most  essential  to 
success.  It  is  conceded  everywhere  that  she  is  the  best  teacher  whOvSe 
strong  personality  makes  a  deep  impress  for  good  on  the  plastic  minds 
of  those  about  her.  It  is  the  same  in  all  professions,  strong  natures 
''aturally  dominate.  They  cannot  very  easily  be  subordinated  to 
others — they  must  think  out  and  work  out  life's  problems  for  them- 
selves. 

It  is  these  same  teachers  who  often  find  it  so  difficult  to  teach  in 

^^^  ordinary  grammar  school.     A  good  principal  knows  that  imitation 

^^^^  never  take  the  place  of  originality,  that  copying  is  a  fatal  error 

^^<l  that  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  introduce  his  ways  and  methods 

^   fcetter  than  those  of  his  subordinate  teachers  will  only  weaken  his 

^l^ool.     After  all  we  have  '*  outgrown  methods  "  in  our  day  and  gen- 

5^^^tion.     If  one  is  a  good  teacher,  she  teaches  straight  from  the  heart 

'^     "Whatever  way  seems  best  to  her,  perhaps  never  the  same  way  twice 

^^'^^ce  no  two  classes  ever  present  exactly  the  same  conditions. 

Then,  too,  the  merciless   little   critics   of  our   day,  always   know 
^^ether  one  is  just  one's  self,  strong  to  command,  ready  to  teach  well 
lat  one  knows,  with  the  reins  of  government  well  in  hand.     How 
^^^dy  they  are  to  give  the  required  respect  and  obedience  !     And  how 
'  they  can  be  to  one  who  wavers,  who  is  a  feeble  imitation  of  a 


'wer  beyond.     Children   must   feel  instinctively  that  the  power  to 
^)vem  them  exists  in  their  own  room,  in  the  latent  strength  of  their 
^^im  teacher,  that  it  is  not  vested  in  an  absolute  sovereign  in  the  first 
de  room  of  the  second  floor. 
All  this  can  be  done  by  allowing  teachers  to  impart  instruction  h 
'Vhcir  way,  holding   them   strictly   responsible   for   results.     This   c 
bourse  does  not  preclude  any  instruction  on  the  part  of  principals; 
Inendly  visit  from  him  when  he  hears  a  recitation,  serves  to  keep  hi 
^n  rapport  with  the  different  classes.     But  his  visits  ought  to  be  ma 
in  the  right  spirit,  not  to  show  some  defenceless  teacher  before  1 
pupils,  how  she  ou^hi  to  teach,  but  simply  as  a  supplementary  aid 
her. 

If  principals  would  be  content  with   a   little   less   supervisioi 
they  would  allow  the  average  teacher  to  do  her  very  best  work  in 
own  way,  if  they  would  hold  her  strictly  accountable  for  results. 
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above  all  if  they  would  have  the  moral  courage  to  fearlessly  report  a 
teacher  who  is  a  failure,  the  public  schools  of  the  State  would  take  a 
higher  rank. 

*^  ^r  ^  •^ 

The  California  State  Teachers'  Association  has  been  organized  for 
twenty  years  or  more,  and  its  meetings  have  been  held  annually, 
either  in  San  Francisco  or  in  some  city  not  far  distant  from  the 
metropolis  of  the  State.  If  our  memory  serves  us,  Sacramento  and 
San  Jose  have  each  been  honored  twice.  At  the  meeting  held  in  Sac- 
ramento last  December  it  was  decided,  quite  unanimously,  to  take  a 
new  departure  this  year  and  hold  the  session  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State.  Los  Angeles  had  sent  a  fair  number  of  representatives 
each  year,  and  it  was  thought  that  justice  required  a  meeting  with 
our  friends  in  that  city.  Prof.  More,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Normal,  was 
chosen  president,  and  a  working  majority  of  the  executive  committee 
was  taken  from  that  vicinity  so  that  there  would  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  quorum  together  to  arrange  the  program  of  exercises.  This 
committee  is  already  at  work  and  the  prospects  are  fair  for  a  valuable 
meeting.  So  man3^  teachers  have  immigrated  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  within  the  past  half  dozen  years,  that  we^shall  expect  several 
hundred  new  faces  at  our  annual  gathering,  and  may  we  not  hope 
that  a  renewed  interest  will  be  developed  in  consequence. 

One  reason  for  fixing  upon  Los  Angeles  as  the  place  for  our  next 
meeting  was  that  many  teachers,  who  had  never  visited  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  would  thereby  have  both  a  motive  and  an  opportunity. 

We  understand  that  arrangements  will  be  made  with  the  SoutheriL 
Pacific  Company  so  that  all  can  afford  to  go,  and  we  are  also  informed 
that  a  local  committee  in  Los  Angeles  will  see  that  those  who  go  can 
stay  in  good  houses  at  cheap  rates.  Here  then  is  a  fine  opportunity 
for  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  combine  business  with  pleasure.  We 
have  all  read  repeatedly  of  the  sunny  slopes  of  our  southern  counties, 
of  their  balmy  winter  air,  their  orange  groves  and  vineyards,  of  the 
wonderful  push  and  enterprise  of  their  people,  of  their  remarkable 
increase  in  population,  and  of  the  wonderful  development  of  their 
material  resources.  Let  us  go  down  in  a  body  and  take  a  look  at  this 
goodly  land,  perhaps  after  we  have  breathed  the  summer  air  of  the 
land  beyond  the  Tehachapi,  and  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  our  friends, 
we  shall  say  the  half  had  not  been  told  us.  At  any  rate,  all  who  go 
will  be  well  repaid  for  any  expenditure  of  money  and  strength  in  those 
enjoyable  experiences  which  will  result  from  an  excursion  to  a  State 
Teachers'  Association  in  Los  Angeles. 


Citerary  flotes. 


The  Natioual  Magazine  lor  Novemher  wiH  contain  among  other 
articles  "'Comparative  Philology,"  by  Professor  Scheie deVere.  Ph.D., 
J.  U.  D.  of  the  University  of  Virginia  ;  "Political  Science."  by  Pro- 
fessor Raymond  Mayo  Smith,  A.  M.,  of  Columbia  College,  and 
"Siiakespeare,"  by  F.  W.  Harkins,  Ph.  D.  Chancellor  of  the  new 
National  University  of  Chicago,  whose  iustrucliou  by  mail  and  Uni- 
versity Extension  System  for  non-residents  now  meeting  with  sucb 
taror.  will  also  be  explained  in  this  number. 

In  future  numbers  will  appear  a  Symposium  comprising  articles 
by  prominent  scholars  and  statesmen  giving  their  opinions  on  leading 
questions,  such  as  ■'Darwin's  Theory."  "The  Chinese  Question," 
"Socialism,"  and  "Should  Immigration  be  Restricted?"  Published 
the  first  of  each  mouth,  at  147  Throop  Street,  Chicago.  Subscription 
price.  $1.00  a  year.     Sample  copy  ro  cents. 

Among  the  popular  scientific  articles  to  be  published  in  The  Cen- 
Ac^y  during  the  coming  year  will  be  reports  ol  the  latest  studies  and 
discoveries  made  at  the  Lick  Observatory  in  California,  furnished  by 
Professor  Holden.  Professor  Putnam  of  Harv'ard  has  written  a  series 
of  papers  for  the  same  magazine  on  Prehistoric  America,  in  which  he 
'"fin  give  the  result  of  his  own  explorations  of  caves,  burial-places, 
rtllage  sites,  etc  A  detailed  account  of  the  strange  earth-work  known 
as  the  Serpent  Mound  of  Adams  County,  Ohio,  will  be  printed,  and  the 
iHustrations  of  some  of  the  papers  will  include  a  uumber  of  terra-cotta 
figures  of  men  and  women  in  a  style  of  modeling  heretofore  unknown 
'n  American  prehistoric  art. 

Beginning  with  the  new  \'olume  in  October,  The  English  IllMslraled 
tfa^Ba/«f  will  be  printed  in  a  new  type,  and  the  letterpress  will  be 
printed  across  the  page  ;  the  Magazine  will  also  be  increased  in  size. 
During  the  year  there  will  appear,  among  other  articles,  a  series 
^  illustrated  papers  by  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Christian  ; 
*seriesof  illustrated  sporting  articles,  written  by  men  who  have  played 
'prominent  part  in  the  sporting  world;  among  which,  in  an  early 
"Htnber,  will  he  issued  Yacht  Racing,  by  the  Right  Honorable  the 
^rlof  Dunraven  ;  illustrations  of  the  yachts  "Valkyrie."  ""Irex," 
V^arana,"  and  others  will  be  produced. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co..  Boston  and  New  York  announce 
f°r  early  publication,  "Literary  Landmarks  :  A  Guide  to  Good  Read- 
I?e  for  Yonng  People,  and  Teachers'  Assistant."  By  Mary  E.  Burt, 
^ftacher  of  Literature,  Cook  County  Normal  School,  Euglewood,  III. 
•53  pages.     Cloth,  75  ceuts. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  as  a  guide  to  those  who  are  seeking 
te  provide  the  bul  reading  matter  for  children.  The  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  her  attempt  to  prove  that  a  child  can  be  taught  to  read,  with 
enjoyment,  tiooks  of  our  .standard  authors,  and  to  acquire  in 
I'My  short  time,  a  discriminating  taste  for  the  best  books  and  & 
edge  of  the  great  beacon  lights  of  literature. 
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Our  Book  T^blc. 


Common  School  Sono-Rea  der-A  Music- 
Reader  for  Schools  of  mixed  grades.  By 
W.  S.  Tilden,  Teacher  of  Music  in  the 
State  Normal  School,  Framingham, 
Mass.    Ginn  &  Company  Publishers. 

This  book  is  designed  to  adapt  and  ap- 
ply the  principles  of  the  "  National  System" 
of  Musical  instruction  to  those  schools 
where  the  special  conditions  and  gradinfr 
are  such  that  the  full  and  regularly  graded 
series  cannot  be  so  conveniently  and  effect- 
iyely  used. 

While  containing  an  interesting  reper- 
tory of  school  songs,  new  and  old,  which 
fits  it  for  use  where  systematic  instruction 
in  music  is  not  attempted,  it  is  especially 
intended  for  those  schools  in  which  the 
principles  of  elementary  instruction  and 
singing  by  note  are  to  be  taken  up  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  methods. 

Mters*  General  History.  By  V.  N- 
Meyers,  President  of  Belmont  College. 
Ginn  A  Company,  Publishers. 

This  book  is  based  upon  the  author's 
Ancient  History  and   Mediceval  and  Modem 
Histonfj  and  it  is  characterized  by  the  same 
qualities  as  mark  the  earlier  works.     It  is 
believed   that  the  difficult  task  which  the 
author  set   for  himself,  of  compressing  the 
fou**teen  hundre<]  or  more  pages  comprising 
the  two  text-books  mentioned,  into  a  singly 
volume  of  about  seven  hundred   pages,  has 
been     accomplished    without     impairment 
either  of  the  interest  or  of  the  easv  flow  of 
the  narration.     The  greatest  care   has  been 
taken  to  verify  every  statement,  and  to  give 
the  latest  results  of  discovery  and  criticism. 
The    book     is   provided     with   between 
twenty   and   thirty  colored    maps,   besides 
nearly  two  hundred  sketch-maps,  woodcuts, 
and  photogravures.    The  illustrations  have 
been  drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sour- 
ces, and  nothing  has  been  admitted  save 
what  is  illustrative  and  tmthful. 


The  Two  Great  Rct-reats  of  Hwtory. 
The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thoasand  and 
Napoleon's  Retreat  from  Moscow.  With 
an  introduction  and  notes  by  D.  H.M. 
Published  by  Ginn  A  Company,  Boston. 

These  two  important  historical  events  are 
very  properly  made  a  volume  in  the  Oama 
for  Children  series  by  the  same  publishen. 
The  account  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  is  taken  from  Grote's  History  of 
Greece,  with  only  such  verbal  changes  u 
would  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  young  people, 
and  Napoleon's  Retreat  is  an  abridgement 
of  Count  Segur's  narrative.  Suitable  maps 
and  notes  accompany  each. 

European  Schools,  or  what  I  saw  in  the 
Schools  of  Germany,  France,  Austria  and 
Switzerland.  By  L.  R.  Kletam,  Ph.  P. 
Published  bv  D.  Appleton  &  Company, 
New  York.  " 


As  we  examine  this  book  we  have  an  im- 
pression that  no  volume  of  the  Intematioaa] 
Education  Series  will  be  found  more  inter- 
esting than  this  one.     No  teacher  who  is  >t 
all   interested  in  his    work  can  read  Dr. 
Klemm's    accounts    of    Ekiropean   schools 
without    receiving    actual    benefit.     The 
author's  wide    experience  in  educational 
affairs  enabled  him  to  measure  a  school  ac- 
curately and  to  know  where  to  look  for  ex- 
cellencies and  defects.    His  descriptions  of 
methods  in   drawing,  manual  training,  v» 
language  are  of  great  value.     The  book  tf 
particularly  valuable  for  its  specific  details 
emphasized  by  suitable   illustrations.   ^^ 

• 

earnestly  hope  our  teachers  will  manage  id 

some  way  to  get  this  book  and  read  it 

The  New  Calisthenics.  A  Manual  of 
Health  and  Beauty.  By  Mara  L.  M^ 
M.  D.  I^blished  by  the  Educatiooal 
Publishing  Company,  Boston. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  there  seeni 

to  be  a  renewed  interest  all  over  the  ooontiy 

in  caring  for  the  health  of  school  children* 


OUR  HOOK  TANLE. 


lever  the  fchools   caay  foil  to  do  tbej 
■annol  dUregtud  the  health  of  llieir  papils 

irithout  a  grou  derelictton  ofdiitj.    Child- 

uiil  in  no  place  cud  thb  exercise  he  nee u red 
•0  systematically  uti  in  tbe  Rebool-ronni. 
The  mannal  before  un  ha?  lieen  prepnrfsl  by 
who  underalRDde  ihe  needs  of  tlie 
la  and  how  the  b«st  rfflults  cuu  be  se- 
t  U  not  only  well  illustrated,  but 
B  aUo  motion  songs,  directions  for 
fnurUng,  gesture  drill,  attitudes,  etc.  Our 
^  will  find  the  book  of  Rreat  value  iti 
UMiKing  and  maintaining  >n  inlereBt  in 
il  physical  exercises. 

M     WORDSWOB-TH,    With 

riUet  by  \.  J.  George,  M.  A.,  editor  of 
'  JPordsvorth'sPrelude.     Published  by  I). 
&  Heath  &  Company,  Boston. 

>r  Shairp  has  said  that  ii  thorough 
Happreciative commentary,  which  should 
'Dafenues  to  the  atndy  of  Wordsworth, 
render  scceHsible  his  imagi native 
^ts  And  big  meditative  depths,  would 
P«1)0on  to  the  youngor  part  of  this  gen- 
~~KtJon.  With  the  hupe  of  [imtrlbutint; 
"••taething  to  the  aivomplishmenl  of  miub  a 
•■*fcult  the  "Selecu'ooa"  weru  prepared.  To 
^Ho«  who  delight  in  the  study  of  nature 
*^*^  its  reflex  induence  upuu  ihi!  deve1u(>- 
**>«nt  of  character  these  poem>>  will  be 
■•'eloome, 

I     THE     W0K1,»      WITH    Tl 

letad    and    arn 

h  and  Sarah  i. 

B  adections  comprised  in   this  little 

~  t)  a  pleseiag.  lu  well  as  [iraclical, 

review  eiercisen  in  the  atndj  of 

^hy.    The  ipiolations   are  arrangn] 

al  order  of  theHtuiiy— lieginning 

ilfealuresandfollowed  by  longer 

I    relating    to    particular    countries, 

a, rivers,  tilies, etc.     Prii«  twenty- 

I,  postpaid.     Charles  II.  Kilborn 

Bher,  Ifn.3  Tremont  Pliu-e,  Boston. 

OF     ClIILIlHOdD        AXD      OtUKK 

a,"    by  Prof.  W.   N.  Hailraann. 
-d  b/ Alice  B.  Stockhtund  Co. 
Postpaid,  50  centi. 


need   by   Mary   Cate 


To  comprehend  aright,  Ihe  Law  of  Ci 
hood  as  identical  with   the  law  of  org 
growth;  to  undemtand  this  growth  and  de 
velopoieiit  as  a  phase  of  a  great  drill 
anilication,-^ir  complete  living;  to  find  ii 
this  unification  the  Sou)  of  Froebel's  Oifl 
to  disMtver  in  tlie  vigorous  and  liarmonioi 
development    of    the    social     nature,   U 
Specilic  I'se  of  the  KindFrgarlan;  to  discel 
the  fact   that    the     Kindergarten    is  pp 
eminently  a  Hchool   for    Mothers;  Ihii 
progrcsH  for  ediicutorH. 

This  b  the  line  of  Prof.  Huilmann 
views  in  this  hook,  whicli  is  nbarocteriM 
b}' deep  thought  and  lucid  presentation  i 
sturdy  upbiunt.  Ilia  name  ia  a  sufficiu 
guarantee  that  Ihe  spiritual  meaning  of  Ii 
haa  not  been  overlooked. 
Shedp'b   JJatuhai.    Mkmokv    Metbo 

l^blished    bv   The    Memon-   Co.    Na 
York. 

That  a  go<^  memory  is  valuable  ia 
truism;  tlie  b^t  method  of  setniring  it 
however,  a  vexations  problem.  In  all  til 
devices  have  been  set  forth  and 
wliich  itii  authors  have  claimed  would 
prove  Ihe  memory.  'J'hey  have  been 
had  and  indiflereut,  mostly  bod.  Shedt 
Method  has  points  of  excelUmcc  auperiur 
nny  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  U 
in  reality  a  method  and  if  the  iiulrjctio 
are  followed  the  memory  will  not  only  ] 
aided  but  mnterially  strengthened. 

THE  M.YfJAZINES. 
In  spite  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  nni 
her  of  mJUionaires  in  the  United  8tat«B 
reoent  years,   llie   popular  notion  ia  tb 
wealth  is  yet  very  much   more  evenly  <tl 
tributed  in  this  country  Ihnn  in  Bnglan 
Mr.   Thos.  rj.  Shearman,   Ihe  well-knot 
New  York  statistU-ian,  has  been  engaged  I 
some  time  in   collecting  fads  to  show 
precisely  as   possible  the  proportion  of  tl 
wealth  of  tbe   country  held   by  n  few  rl< 
men  and   families ;   and  lie  finds 
concentration  of   wealtli  here   than    In 
cither  country.    The  results  of  his  inv 
giilion  will    apiwar    in   Tilt;   Fnm'M 
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The  PoppuB  SciKNCB  Mo.NTHi.y  for 
November  contains  the  ugnal  ninount  ofin- 
leresting  readins,  tiui  it  is  parlicnlaHy  b1. 
tractive  tu  Caliromlaaa  from  the  fuel  ihat 
it  contains  a  portrait  of  Prof.  John  Lo  Conte 
af  tbc  University,  with  >  biogrsphiral 
iketch  anil  a  retard  of  his  work  and  writ- 
ings in   phvrici.     New  York :    D,   Apple- 

Kloa  &  OiDipaor.     Fiftr  cents  a  number,  $5 

bTOr, 

^K  There  «re  ten  articles,  all   investeil  willi 

■•nunan,  popular,  and  limeiy  intpresU  in  the 
hsndHome  October  Magutiat  of  Ameriom 
Hittory.  The  fmnlispiece  is  &d  excellent 
portrait  of  the  kite  Samuel  L.  M.  Barlow, 
Mcompanied  with  a  charming  poetiraJ 
tribute  froni  the  aislinguished  author; 
ReorgeTlcknor  Curtis;  also  a  brief  appre- 
(nalive  oketch  of  the  great   lawver  br  the 

•ditflT. 

"The  Romantic  B^nningc  o^  Milwau- 
kee," "Geoi^ia,  the  only  Free  Colony 
How  the  N^ro  Came,"  "Kings,  Presi- 
dents, and  liovemoraof  Geo  r^n,  1732-1 SS9" 
and  "A  Trip  to  Niai;sra  in  1835,"  are  a  few 
of  the  attractive  aniclai  found  In  this 
number. 

»>JKS  RECEIVED. 
LkmTkuis  MooHtumiKi^,     Ry  Alexan- 
der l>umns.     Edited  and  annotated  for  the 
lute  of  whuuls  and  colleges  by  F.  C.  t^iim- 


ichrast,  ai«istant  Professor  of  Franch  ^ 
Harvard  UniveiBity.  PublishedbyUbni' 
&  Company,  Boston. 

TuK  BE(iis<iBii's  Rbai'ing  -  Boos.  _ 
Eben  H.  Davis,  A.  M.,  t^periniendeDti 
^hools,  (.'hel'ca,  Mass.  FuhliBhed  * 
J.  B.  Lippincott  CoDipuny,  Philaddp! 

The  Fobtche  of  thk  Bepiibuc  i 
other  American  Addre«^  bj  Ba 
Waldo  Emerson.  Number  42  of  Bii 
side    Literainre   Seiies.      Publishfd 


iUIDBSFOBSCIENCETE*CBISO.     No.  3 

Thirty-sii  obwnration  lewons  on  O 
mon  Minerals.  Bv  Henry  Liocolo  Ctt 
Published  by  D.'C.  Heatb  A  Compi 


PMEffT      A  Nil      PcBITAK. 

York,    Washington.    Chics^,    Lon 
Paris. 

La  Belle-Nivcbkaibe.  The  Stoij  i 
Kiver-Barice  and  lis  crew.  ]tr  Alpbi 
Diudet.  Edited  with  infrodnrtioa 
notts  by  Jamn  Boielle,  B.  \.  PobJii 
bv  I).  C.  Heath  &  (.'ompaoy,  Boston. 

Elgnk  an  old   Knglish  Poem,  edited  i 
Introdiiclion,  I^cin,  OrigiiMl,  NoU 
complete  (iloaarv  by  Charlea  W.      .. 
M.  A.,    Ph.  D,     PublUhed  by   Uinn 
Company,  Bustan. 

EuRiPtDBS   IpUtUENIA    AllOVO   THB  Ta 

Riuis,     Edito)  bv   Inane   tlagg.     I 

lished  by  Ginn  &  CVimpany.  BoMon. 

Uncle  Pii-kr  op  PiPEitsviu.£.    An  . 

tralian    Novel.     By   Taama.      PobIL 


Harper  Brothers,  New  York. 


T  /^^  ^^  T^  I  ^  g*^**  •^^*'  °f  valuable  time  by  both  tes 
-"-VV.-'WJ  A  •  and  pupil  in  using  poor  text-books  when  ) 
costs  no  more  time,  money  or  tiouble  to  use  the  following: — Sheldoil 
(ilenerul  History.  Sheldon's  Greek  and  Roman  History;  Chnle! 
Physics  ( Just  piMi's/ied );  Shepard's  ('heraistry:  Shnler's  Oeoli^)^ 
Heikeljohn's  English  Griimiiiiir  ml  Eiii^^Ush  L  iternture;  Willinii 
Rh«torip;  Hydt-N  Ijineiimire  Lessons  for  Primary  and  (•mmni 
Schools;  Wriuht's  Nature  Benders;  UOoge's  Colloiioiu  Latina;  T 
New  Arithmetic  by  3(M»  Authors;  Thoinpson^s  Drawinj;  Series 
WhitiUGi's  IHosie  Seriein:  and  an  excellent  line  of  (ierinan  i~ 
French  Books. 

Srnilfor  Cirnilam  and  Prirf-litt  of  thrar  and  other  aeellml  boobi  pniliihed  bj/ 

LD.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,     Boston,  New  York  and  Chicagfl 
THE  BANCROFT  CO..  Aceivls  Xav  Pacific  Cflast. 


EVERYBODY  is  urging  the  necessity  of  better  phy- 
sical development  for  our  coming  men  and  women. 
Teachers  have  long  seen  the  need  of  a  systematic 
course  of  instruction  in  the  subject;  but  where  could 
they  obtain  such  a  course,  has  been  asked  of  us  for 
years.  To  meet  this  ever-growing  demand  Dr.  Mara 
L.  Pratt  has  prepared  an  exhaustive  manual  of  exer- 
cises, entitled 

THE  NEW  CALISTHENICS 

This  is  not  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  but  is  an  illus- 
trated course  of  lessons,  beginning  with  the  elementary 
steps  in  Gymnastic  drill  and  marching,  and  ending 
with  the  finished  altitudes  of  elegant  gesture.  Ail  the 
best  in  the  Sargent,  the  Swedish,  the  Delsarte  and 
other  systems  have  been  drawn  upon  to  make  this 
Xr-ti^  what  it  claims  to  be,  and  truly  is 

A  Manual  of  Health  and  Beauty. 

Dum-bell  exercises,  wand  drills,  rings,  double  wands,  pole  exercises, 
resting  drills,  marches,  motion  songs  with  music,  gesture  drills  and 
pantomimes,  with  instructions  how  to  sit,  stand  and  walk,  all  5nd  a 
fdace  in  the  pages  of  this  school-cyclopedia  of  physical  education. 
Nearly  every  page  is  illustrated;  Miss  Edith  F.  Foster,  the  well-known 
artist,  being  engaged  to  sketch 
from  life  the  poses  and  positions 
of  children  in  all  the  varied 
^movements  and  altitudes.  We  have 
expended  hundreds  of  dollars  in  thor- 
aughly  preparing  the  work  so  that 
5very  step  should  be  made  plain  to  the 
,  most  uninitiated.  Now,  with  no  fur- 
ther help  than  this  book,  any  teacher 
1  give  a  practical  and  satisfactory- 
course  of  instruction  in  this  all  impor- 
tant work.  The  book  is  handsomely 
bound  and  printed  in  a  beautiful  quar- 
~to-siT.e  and  is  sold  for  the  low  price  of 
,  £1.25.  To  ensure  it  a  wide  circulation, 
wever, — one  worthy  of  the  work. — we  will  send  it 
■  teacher  or  school-officer,  who  mentions  this 
advertisement,  for  $1.00.     Address 

EDUCtTIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,         50  BROMFIELD  ST..  BOSTOD 


"  THE  ALPHABET  OF  MAJfUAL    TRAIJflJ^G." 

WHITE'S  nmnsTRUi.  siulwinb. 

REVISED. 

The  Simplest!  The  Most  Practical!  The  Most  Complete  I  The  Most  Easilf  Taii|)it ! 

COMPUBTE    IN    EIGHTKEN   BOOKS. 

Numbers  1  to  8,  size  6x9  inches,  20  pages.    Numbers  9  to  18,  size  8x11  inches,  20 


EDITION    OK   1888. 


SPENCERIAN  -;-  COPY  -:-  BOOKS 

(REVISED.) 


Common  iSchool  Series.— Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.    Shorter  Course.— Nob.  I,  2,  J, 

4,  5.  6,  7.    Tracing  Course.— Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4. 


THE  SPENCERIAN  COPT  BOOKS  in  their  various  editions  have  longr  been  reoor 
nized  as  the  National  Standard.  Keeping  pace  with  the  general  improvement  in  methods  of 
teaching,  thepublishers  after  several  years  of  carefUl  and  painstaking  preparation  now  have  ready 
the  edition  011888,  which  they  feel  confident  will  be  recognized  at  once  as  the  highest  type  of 
work  ever  reached  in  this  department.  From  the  educational  or  the  artistic  standpoint,  these  booki 
are  equally  meritorious. 


HARPER'S    INDUCTIVE    GREEK    METHOD. 

By.  Prof.  Wm.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  and  Wm.  E.  Watcrs,  Ph,  D.,  Cindnafii,  O. 

HARPER'S    INDVCTI^-E    I.ATIN    METHOD. 

By  Pros.  Wm.  R.  Uarprr.  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  and  Isaac  B.  Buboes,  A.  M.,  Latin 
Rogers  High  School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.    For  introduction,  each,  ll.Oa 

The  method  employed  in  these  books  is  that  followed  by  l^rofessor  Harper  with  snch  signal 
cess  in  his  clA£se<«  at  (^hatauqiia  and  elsewhere.  A  sentence  of  the  original  text  is  first  plaoed  b€^ 
fore  the  pupil.  The  pronunciation  and  exact  translation  of  each  wora  are  fbmished  him.  With 
the  aid  which  the  teacher  ^ives  him  in  advance,  and  with  the  material  given  in  the  boolL  he 
thoroughly  ma.sters  the  woms  and  phrases  of  this  sentence  or  section.  His  knowledge  is  tested  fay 
requiring  him  to  rpcite  or  write  the  Greek  or  Latin  sentence,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  only  the 
translation  before  hin  eye.  With  this  as  the  foundaton,  and  with  adequate  notes,  the  worda  are 
transposed  and  intnKluced  in  various  rclatitms  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  memorising  of  the 
Greek  or  Latin  text,  without  a  clear  idea  of  the  force  of  each. 

READING    IN    NATURAL    HISTORY. 

Animal  MKMorR.s.    By  Samuel  Lockwood,  Ph.  D. 

Part  I.— MAMMALS.    Cloth,  12  mo.     317  pages.        Part  II.— BIRDS.    aoUi, 

12  mo.    397  pages.     For  introduction,  60  cents  each. 
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FUNDAMENTAL  DEFINITIONS  OF  GEOMETRY, 

To  the  thoughtful  and  earnest  teacher  no  psychological  problem 
has  ever  offered  more  diflSculties  than  the  presentation  of  the  funda- 
mental definitions  of  geometry.  It  might  seem  that  purely  ideal 
propositions  should  be  reserved  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  human 
mind,  but  an  age  simply  farther  advanced  and  not  further  developed  is 
in  no  way  better  prepared  to  grasp  the  principles  of  a  pure  science. 
The  more  we  develop  the  science  of  teaching  to  an  art,  the  more  we  are 
convinced  that  there  is  a  time  for  every  study,  just  as  there  is  a 
propitious  season  for  sowing,  when  with  proper  care  we  can  trust  to 
nature  to  unfold  the  germs  of  thought.  Out  of  season  we  may,  indeed, 
seem  to  succeed  under  many  more  or  less  favorable  circumstances,  but 
the  advantage  to  our  scholars'  mind  and,  tar  more  important  to  theii 
character,  will  ever  remain  doubtful. 

It  is  because  we  do  not  begin  our  studies  at  the  proper  period  of 
the  developing  mind,  that  we  have  to  hear  the  constant  complaint  that 
such  studies  are  of  no  real  value.  Of  course  they  can  not  be  of  value, 
when  they  do  not  enterinto  the  thought-life  of  the  scholars,  but  merely 
fill  them  with  a  number  ot  incomprehensible  statements,  which  they 
can,  in  no  way,  bring  to  bear  on  their  daily  experience,  especially  after 
they  have  left  school. 

But  the  fundamental  truths  of  geometry  have  a  value  to  every  think- 
ing being  far  beyond  the  definite  advantage  derived  firom  it  by  the  very 
few  who  follow  technical  and  scientific  callings  in  life.  The  principles 
of  the  pure  science  of  geometry  are  the  first  steps  which  lead  to  the 
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** narrow  gate**  through  which  we  enter  into  that  realm  of  thought 
which  is  no  longer  of  this  world,  but  of  the  world  in  which  **it  ought" 
is  sovereign  rather  than  **itis.** 

In  my  opinion  the  teaching  of  geometry  is  begun  too  late  in  the 
second  year  of  the  High  Schools;  the  proper  time  to  commence  it,  is  in 
the  first  grade  (eighth  year)  of  our  grammar  schools.  I  do  not  want  to 
discuss  here  the  question,  whether  it  is  preferable  to  precede  this  study 
by  that  of  algebra  or  not;  of  this,  however,  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
that  in  as  much  as  the  majority  of  the  pupils  of  our  grammar-schools 
are  expected  to  follow  trades,  we  should  not  send  them  forth  into  life 
without  instruction  in  the  fundamental  truths  of  geometry. 

It  would  lead  me  too  far  for  my  present  purpose  to  discuss  here 
the  general  plan  of  our  grammar-schools;  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  my 
experience  there  is  an  unwarrantable  waste  of  time  in  the  prevalent 
teaching  of  arithmetic  and  the  two  or  three  hours  needed  for  geometry 
can  easily  be  spared  from  the  hours  set  apart  for  arithmetic  without  im- 
pairing the  character  of  the  work  in  the  latter  study. 

The  genetic  principle  employed  in  the  following  fundamental 
definitions  of  geometry,  has,  as  far  as  I  have  learned,  not  been  pre- 
sented in  our  elementary  text-books.     These  definitions  were  given  to 
a  class  of  boys,  (  of  which  the  writer  was  one)  of  an  average  of  1 1  years 
by  Dr.  Taegert,  then  teacher  of  mathematics  at  the  classical  Gymna- 
sium of  Coeslin,  Prussia.     They  were  dictated  sentence  after  sentence 
into  a  blank-book  kept  for  geometrical  work  and  thoroughly  explained 
by  the  teacher,  not  by  lines  or  figures  on  the  black-board,  but  solely 
by  imaginary  lines  drawn  in  space.     So  thoroughly  were  these  defini- 
tions imparted,  that  I  was  able  to  write  them  down  fi-om  memory  ten 
years  later  and  have  used  them  ever  since  with   signal  success,  even 
incases  where  pupil*  s  minds  had  become  **  baulky**  through  profes- 
sional malpractice  on  the  part  of  so-called  teachers. 

Yet,  I  am  sure,  it  was  not  only  owing  to  the  strict  development  of 
these  definitions,  which  made  his  pupils*  minds  as  clay  in  the  hands  of 
a  sculptor;  there  was  a  force  in  the  severe  man  who  taught  us  which 
filled  with  admiration  for  the  science  which  he  held  in  such  reverence 
even  those  among  his  scholars  whose  tastes  were  apt  to  lead  them  in 
the  opposite  direction  and  whose  characters  were  probably  more 
benefited  by  him  than  the  characters  of  those  who  had  a  decided  talent 
for  mathematics. 

The  original  definitions  have  been  translated  from  the  German 

and  in  some  respects  been  difierently  arranged  by  the  writer;   some 

parts    have    been   left  out    and  a  few    additions    have    been  made 
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wherever  it  seemed  necessary.     For  my  critical  readers  I  wish  to  st 

that  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  antinomy  contained  in  the  definitions 

the  straight   line  as  well  as  of  the  angle  and  of  the  inadequateness 

the  definition   of  space.     The  definitions  of  part  and  direction  w 

omitted  from  the  doctor's  scheme   no  doubt  because  a  discussion 

^netaphysical   terms,  however  interesting  or  necessary,  is  out  of  pli 

^«  elementary  geometry. 


FUNDAMENTAL  DEFINITIONS    IN  GEOMETRY. 

The  Science  of  Mathematics  is  the  Science  of  Magnitudes, 
A  magnitude  is   anything  which  can  be  imagined  to  be  ms 
^^^~8r«r  or  smaller,  greater  or  less. 

Two  kinds   of  Magnitudes   are   principally  considered  in  Mat] 
cs,  Magnitudes  of  Spau  and  Magnitudes  oi  Number. 
The  Science  of  Magnitudes  of  Space  is  called  Geometry, 
The  Science  of    Magnitudes  of    Number  is    called  Arithm. 


\.^^^~M.  ^^^tsh^xi  ^ 


c 


Space  is  that  in  which  is  contained  the  Universe.     Space  has  / 

^^^^X^erties;   it  is  infinite,  viz.  it  ends  nowhere,  and  it  is  contiguous,  \ 

part  of  Space  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  other  parts  of  Spa 

A  part  of  Space  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  other  parts  of  Space 

r"*^-'^X^d  a   (geometrical)  *S^//t/.     A  Solid  can  be   imagined  to  be  mj 

^**^    r  or  smaller,  therefore  a  Solid  is  a  Magnitude. 

The  boundary  of  a  Solid   is   called  a   (geometrical)  Surface, 
ace  is  no  part  of  a  Solid,  but  something  different  from  it;  it  can 
Lgined  to  be  made  larger  or  smaller,  therefore  a  Surface  is  a  Mag 

If  a  surface  be  imagined  finite,  its  boundary  is  called  a  (geomet 
Line,        A  line  is  no  part  of  a  Surface,  but  something  differe 
it;  it  can  be  imagined  to  be  made  larger  or  smaller,  therelor 
is  a  Magnitude. 

If  a  Line  be  imagined  finite,  its  boundary  is  called  a  (geometric 
r^  ^^^nt,     A  Point  is  no  part  of  a  Line,  but  something  different  from 
^^an  not  be  imagined  to   be  made  larger  or  smaller,  therefore  a  Po 
'^zotz.  Magnitude. 

If  a  point  be  imagined  to  move,  the  path  along  which  it  moves 

Xine.     A  Line,  therefore,  may  also  be  defined   as   the  path   of 

ving  Point.     A  Point  moving  continually  in  the  same  direction  < 

^^^bes  a  straight  Line,  a   Point  moving  in   an  ever  changing  directi 

a  curved  Line. 

Therefore,  a  straight  Line  is   the  path   of  a   Point  continual 
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g  in  the  same   direction.     A  curved  Line  is  the  path  of  a  Point 

ig  in  an  ever  changing  direction. 

i  Line  is  extended  in  two  directions;  that  is,  lines  can  be  imagined 

n  from  a  point  within  the  Line  and  entirely  contained  in  it  in  but 

iirections. 

A  Surface  is  extended  in  ma7iy  {not  all^  directions;  lines  can 

;ined  drawn  from  a  point  within  the  Surface  and  entirely  contain 

;  in  many  directions. 

A  Solid  is  extended  in  all  directions;  that  is  lines  can  be  imagin 
wn  trom  a  point  within  the  Solid  and  entirely  contained  in  it  in 
actions. 

A  Surface   in     which   are    entirely  contained   all   sttaight  li 
gined  drawn  between  any  points  of  it,  is  called  2i  plane  Surface  or 

ne,     A    Plane  entirely  enclosed  by  lines  is   called  2i figure^  if  efm-  ^' 

ly  enclosed  by  straight  lines  a   rectilineal  Figure,  and  from  the  nurtz-       —  ^' 
of  enclosing   lines  or  sides  it  is  called  trilateral,  quadrilateral,  etc.  "  ^^ 

tilateral,  or  more  commonly  from  the  number  of  angles  triangle, 
drangle,  pentagon,  hexagon,  polygon,  etc.  ^ 

If  in  a  plane  a  finite  straight  line  move  all  around  either  of  its  ^ 

[ting  points  as  fixed  point,  the  other  point  describes  a  Circular  Utu, 
whole  line  a  Circle;  the  fixed  point  is  called  the  Center  of  the  circle 

all  straight  lines  drawn  from  it  to  any  point  in  the  circular  line 
^cumference  of  the  circle)  called  Radii  of  the  circle  are  identical 
a  the  generating  finite  straight  line.  A  radius  produced  over  the 
ter  of  the  circle  to  the  circumference  is  called  a  Diameter  and  con- 
is  two  radii. 

The  difference  in  direction  of  two  straight  lines  in  the  same  plan 
ting  from  a  common  point  {vertex)  is  called  their  angle  or  the  angle 
ned  by  them.      (In  this  case  the  lines  are  called  sides  of  the  angle.)     If 
of  the  sides  of  an  angle  be  imagined  produced  to  any  length  over  its  ^ 

tex,  the  new  angle  formed  is  called  its  adjacent  angle.     An  angle  - 

%l  to  its  adjacent  angle  is  called  a  right  angle  and  its  sides  are  said  -^ 

3e  perpendicular  to  each  other.  An  angle  smaller  than  a  right 
:le  is  called  an  acute  angle,  an  angle  larger  than  a  right  angle  is 
ed  an  obtuse  angle. 

That  part  of  Geometry  which  treats  of  Plane  figures  is  called 
nimetry  {Plane  Geometry)  to  distinguish  it  from  Stereometry  {Solid 
vie  try;  which  treats  of  geometrical  Solids. 


An  Axiom  is  a  statement  whose  truth  is  self-evident,  i.  e.  can  not 
\enied. 
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I 

f  GENERAL  AXIOMS. 

P  I.     Every  magnitude  is  and  remains  equal  to  itself,  whatever  may 

he  the  arrangement  of  its  parts. 

2.  Every  magnitude  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  parts.. 

3.  Every  magnitude  is  greater  than  one  or  than   the  sum  of 
several  (not  all)  of  its  parts. 

4.  If  a  magnitude  is  equal  to  a  second,  the  second  equal  to  a 
third,  then  the  first  is  equal  to  the  third. 

5.  If  a  magnitude  is  greater  than  a  second,  the  second  greater 
than  a  third,  then  the  first  is  greater  than  the  third. 

6.  Equals   treated  (by  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  divi. 
sion,  involution,  evolution),  with  equals  produce  equal  results. 

7.  If  equals  are  treated  with  unequals,  their  results  remain  un- 
^<liaal  in  the  same  ratio. 


GEOMETRICAL  AXIOMS. 

1.  Between  two  points  of  a  plane  but  one  straight  line  is  possible 
ich  is  the  shortest  distance  between  the  two  points. 

2.  Two  straight  lines  in  the  same  plane  intersect  each  other  in 
one  point. 

3.  A  straight  line  which  intersects  a  circular  line  in  the  same 
plane,  if  properly  produced  will  intersect  the  circular  line  in  two 
points. 

4.  Two  circular  lines  intersecting  each  other  in  the  same  plane 
^^tersect  each  other  in  two  points. 

A  Postulate  is  an  assent  to  the  granting  of  some  condition. 

Postulates. 

1 .  Let  it  be  granted  that  we  have  a  plane  in  which  we  can  draw. 

2.  Let  it  be  granted  that  we  can  draw  a  straight  line  in  a  plane 

3.  Let  it  be  granted  that  we  can  produce  a  straight  line  in  a  plane. 

4.  Let  it  be  granted  that  in  a  plane  with  a  given  straight  line 
^^  can  describe  a  circular  line. 

Uuiversity  of  California.  Henry  Senger. 


Bii*i*  Nye  says  never  attempt  to  cheat  an  editor  out  of  a  year's 
Subscription  to  his  paper,  or  any  other  sum.  Cheat  the  minister,  cheat 
^^e  lawyer,  cheat  the  butcher — or  anybody,  but  if  you  have  any  regard 
for  your  future  don't  fool  with  the  editor.  He  will  get  even  with  you 
'^id  more,  too.  You  will  be  put  up  for  office  some  day  or  want  some 
public  favor  yourself  or  for  your  friends,  and  just  when  your  luck  is  a 
^hing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever,  the  editor  will  open  on  you  and 
knock  your  castle  into  a  cocked  hat. — Ex, 
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LANGUAGE, 

The  aim  of  our  schools  is  to  produce  American  and  intelligent 
citizens.  When  we  consider  the  extent  of  our  foreign  population  and 
the  growing  influence  of  this  population,  the  problem  of  how  to  Amer- 
icanize it  presents  itself  as  all-important.  It  is  necessary  that  this  be 
done  in  order  to  maintain  the  individuality  of  our  Nation,  and  to  ac- 
complish our  share  in  the  uplilting  and  civilizing  of  mankind.  In  our 
public  schools  then,  where  children  of  all  nationalities  are  gathered, 
must  the  greater  portion  of  this  work  be  accomplished,  and  through 
no  better  medium  than  through  the  study  of  English,  making  our 
language,  history  and  literature  part  of  these  foreigners,  and  in  this 
way  teaching  them  to  respect  and  love  their  adopted  country.  Again, 
we  would  have  intelligent  citizens :  An  intelligent  man  is  at  once 
recognized  hy  the  power  he  hasof  expressing  himself  in  clear  and  forci- 
ble language,  either  written  or  spoken,  and  this  power  can  only  be 
acquired  by  the  study  of  language. 

We  must  always  have  in  view  the  manhood  and  the  womanhood 
of  the  boys  and  girls  we  are  educating,  and  whether  this  manhood  and 
womanhood  is  to  be  marked  by  intelligence  or  not.  Intelligence  is 
gained  by  training  the  intellect,  and  this  intellectual  training  strives 
to  give  accuracy  and  clearness  to  the  mind,  to  enable  it  to  understand 
what  it  says  and  thinks  about,  and  to  analyze  and  reason  correctly. 
Language  is  an  intelligent  study.  In  order  to  give  the  youth  com- 
mand over  his  own  powers,  we  must  feed  and  discipline  his  mind,  and 
for  accomplishing  this,  no  study  can  compare  for  a  moment  with  lan- 
guage. This  should  be  the  one  governing  subject  in  education  from 
the  paimary  school  to  the  University.  The  study  of  the  relations  of 
numbers  and  magnitudes,  and  that  of  science,  both  physical  and  nat- 
ural, must  have  their  place,  for  they  serve  in  the  highest  degree  to 
sharpen  the  faculties  and  to  instruct  within  a  certain  range,  but  they 
certainly  have  not  the  wide  sweep  and  educational  power  that  belong 
to  language. 

By  the  study  of  language  I  do  not  mean  grammar,  nor  language 
in  the  abstract,  but  language  as  the  expression  of  thought,  and  as 
literature — language  that  can  be  used  as  a  means  of  enlightening  the 
mind,  of  feeding  the  higher  forces  of  human  nature,  of  developing  the 
reasoning  powers,  and  of  harmonizing  the  whole  being.  Language 
that  shall  enable  the  tongue  to  interpret  the  soul,  not  only  grammati* 
cally,  but  clearly  and  connectedly,  and  shall  give  it  control  of  the  power 
which  lies  in  words. 


ZAyOVAOE. 

When  shall  this  process  of  power  begin  ?     I  maintain  that  it  can 
^  «id  should  begin  in  the  primary  schools.     Good  foundations  of  the 
study  of  language  should  be  laid  when  the  child's  mind  is  forming, 
^tep  by  step  the  structure  should  grow,  until  at  a  matured  age.  we  find 
*iie  edifice  completed,  outwardly  only,  but  so  shaped  and  conditioned 
tiat  it  is  ready  and  eager  to  receive  inward  adornment  that  serves  ever 
t«]  beautify  and  render  it  more  habitable.     When  the  child  first  come* 
^O  school,  he  has  already  acquired  a  stock  of  simple  words  which  pre-' 
Sent  definite  ideas  to  his  mind,  and  he  is  just  beginning  to  discover  r 
Aaiions  between  these  words,  and  to  reason  thereon.     The  teacher  must 
!*  careful,  then,  to  develop  this  power  and  carry  on  the  process  with- 
out sudden  change.     This  definite  use  of  words  must  be  increased  and 
power  of  thought  must  be  exercised  by  the  forming  of  simple  sen- 
Let  single  words  be  copied  from    the  board  at  first,  then  let 
child  group  these  single  words  into  sentences.     Together  with  this 
;ise    in   synthesis,  let    there   be   an    exercise  in  logical   analysis, 
lyzing  a  sentence  follows  more, the  working  of  the  mind  than  p 
words,  and  in  this  direction  we  find  the  true  power  of  language  in 
iloping  the  mind.     Analysis  and  synthesis,  or  construction, 
:lher  are  the  constituents  of  that  element  of  knowledge,  which  j 
lispensible  to  knowledge — clear  expression  combined  with  keen  UB 
itanding.     Let  jiortions  of  the  daily  reading  lesson  be  taken  as  the 
of  this  work  in  analy.sis,  let  the  child  understand  that,  just  as  he 
taken  words  and  formed  sentences  with  them,  so  the  sentences  in 
reading  lesson  can  be  resolved  into  words,  thus  he  teams  that  th< 
ice-forras  are  the  thought  and  that  the  words  are  the  life  of  thej 
ight. 

Together  with  this  let  there  lie  copying  done;  let  the  reading  less 
be  copied  every  day:  the  benefit  of  this  is  twofold;  it  trains  the 
Id  to  be  accurate  and  makes  him  familiar  with  the  forms  of  sen* 
In  connection  with  copying  comes  dictation  and  writing  h'om 
The  youngest  child  can  profit  by  this  exercise;  it  needscon 
ktration  of  mind  and  thought,  and  the  earlier  this  is  developed  the 
ter  will  be  the  result. 
So  far  I  have  spoken  merely  of  written  language  in  connection 
*tth  the  beginner.  What  place  does  spoken  language  occupy  and 
'*Ow  is  it  best  to  be  effected  ?  In  order  to  develop  thought  and  correct 
speech  in  the  child  there  must  be  some  subject  for  conversation.  Here 
'^nguage  as  literature  must  play  its  part.  I  maintain  that  literature 
^n  and  ought  to  be  taught  in  this  way  in  our  schools  from  the  eightll 
Srade  up.     But  you  say  the  children  of  such  an  age  cannot  read  thea 
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books  or  selections.  True  enough,  but  the  teacher  can  ;  anc 
sure  no  teacher  will  consider  his  or  her  time  wasted  in  devoting] 
hour  or  so  daily  to  reading  a  selection  or  chapter  from  some  st 
classical  work  in  English  literature,  and  then  talking  and  lettii 
children  talk  about  what  has  been  read.  For  the  youngest  cl 
let  the  reading  be  from  such  works  as  iEsop's  Fables,  Hans  And< 
Fairy  Tales,  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book  and  others  of  like  cha 
When  a  tale  or  a  fable  has  been  read,  ask  one  or  two  of  the  ci 
to  tell  you  the  story,  ask  them  questions  about  it  and  be  caref 
answers*  are  given  in  sentences  grammatically  correct.  You  < 
fail  to  rouse  the  interest  of  the  little  ones  in  this  way,  and  you  a 
ing  the  foundations  for  a  system  of  good  reading  that  should  cl 
them  through  life.  If  you  can  obtain  any  of  these  books  writ 
words  of  one  syllable,  do  so  by  all  means,  and  put  them  into  the 
of  your  young  children.  Let  them  know  that  these  are  books  o 
of  their  readers,  that  the  men  who  wrote  the  selections  in  theii 
ers  also  wrote  books,  and  that  these  books  are  to  be  read.  Let 
use  the  books  and  read  the  books  from  beginning  to  end.  I  an 
fident  that  if  children  were  given  good  books  to  read  at  an  earl; 
they  would  acquire  the  habit  of  finding  pleasure  and  comfort  in 
and  in  later  life  we  would  see  less  or  none  of  the  wretched  trash 
hands  of  our  young  people. 

This  system  of  language  study  begun  in  the  primar>'  g 
should  be  continued,  and  step  by  step  elaborated  in  the  gra 
grades;  for  with  increasing  age  in  the  child  there  is  increasing  r 
power  and  thought,  and  the  teacher  must  be  ready  to  meet  eve 
mand  of  an  inquiring  and  receptive  brain,  and  thus  augment  the  c 
intellectuality.  At  this  period  certain  exercises,  generally  consi 
as  forming  a  part  of  grammar  study,  should  be  introduced  in  th 
guage  work.  These  are  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  inflections 
English  language  and  in  the  use  of  idioms.  This  requires  patien 
and  constant  practice  in  the  use  of  the  various  forms,  gained  in  n 
ter  way  than  in  language  work.  Also  at  this  stage  there  can  be 
duced  with  good  results,  a  reasonable  amount  of  instruction  i: 
simple  intellectual  qualities  of  style.  Clearness,  above  all,  as  1 
simply  an  intellectual  quality,  should  receive  particular  attention 
do  not  advocate  the  study  of  rhetoric  here;  by  no  means,  accnrai 
what  we  must  aim  at  now,  and  later  on,  through  rhetoric,  will  ( 
effectiveness. 

In  the  written  work  let  construction  be  continued;  and  now,  i 
the  formation  of  words  into  sentences,  should  follow  the  combinifl 


LANGUAGE. 


Gentences  into  groups,  or  compositiou  work.  Is  there  any  nami 
more  dreaded  alike  by  teachers  and  scholars  than  composition  ?  Other 
studies,  mathematics,  history  and  science  are  pursued  with  interest  and 
profit,  and  are  found  to  be  comparatively  easy  to  leach.  But  when 
the  hour  for  compositiou  work  arrives,  the  teacher  goes  to  it  with  niis- 
giviugs  and  the  scholars  with  dread.  And  why  is  this?  The  reason 
is  not  a  complex  one.  In  al!  other  subjects  the  scholar  has  received  a 
certain  amount  of  information  by  one  process  or  another,  it  has  been 
driven  into  his  brain  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  draw  it  out  again.  In 
composition,  the  scholar  must  give  information  instead  of  receiving  it; 
for  the  Erst  time  perhaps  he  is  experiencing  the  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility of  his  own  indiWduality.  Is  there  not  some  method  by 
which  this  great  mountain  can  be  climed  with  more  ease  and  pleasure 
tj"  both  teacher  and  scholar  ?  First  of  all,  the  material  for  composi- 
tion work  should  be  varied  and  interesting.  The  pupil  should  not  be 
given  some  abstract  subject,  such  as  Honesty,  Pleasure  or  Charity  and 
l>e  told  to  write  all  he  knows  on  that  subject.  In  the  lower  classes  let 
some  appropriate  subject  be  taken,  let  the  teacher  question  the  pupils 
beforehand  on  the  subject,  let  the  pupils  interchange  ideas  about  it. 
let  them  be  given  some  preparation  in  special  difficulties  in  spelling, 
punctuation  and  arrangement,  and  then  will  the  scholars  be  ready  to 
^^te  the  composition.  As  material  for  these  exercises,  the  teacher 
may  take  some  story  from  the  reader.  A  description  of  a  well-known 
object,  an  animal,  an  excursion,  or  an  incident  in  the  child's  every-  day 
life.  As  the  scholars  advance,  give  them  exercises  in  reproduction. 
Read  to  them  a  good  story  from  some  standard  work  or  a  chapter  from 
some  book  and  let  them  tell  the  story  in  their  own  way,  carefully 
avoiding  the  language  of  the  author.  With  scholars  in  the  first  and. 
second  grades,  this  kind  of  work  may  be  made  profitable  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Fiction,  history,  biography  and  travels  may  all  contribute 
to  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the  work. 

Language  in  spoken  form  deserves  our  attention  now  for  the  gram- 
"lar  grades.  At  this  period  the  scholars  are  able  to  read  anything  foC 
'hemselves  and  the  teacher  cannot  be  too  careful  in  seeing  that  the 
*astes  of  their  pupils  are  being  continued  and  developed  in  the  right 
Erection.  Read  to  them  and  have  them  read  such  tales  and  poems  as 
Hawthorne'sTwiceToldTales.  Scott's  Talesof  a  Grandfather,  Lamb's 
Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Longfellow's  Evangeline  and  Hiawatha, 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.  But  with  this  reading  there  must  be  talk- 
ing and  the  expression  of  thought.  Bacon  says,  "  Reading  maketh  a 
full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man. 
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selections  from  the  readers  can  torm  topics  for  spoken  language.  Let 
the  pupil's  understanding  of  the  text  be  questioned  by  skillful  ques- 
tioning on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  let  the  scholar  do  the  thinking  and 
the  talking,  the  teacher  seeing  that  it  is  done  properly.  Exercises  in 
analyzing  in  definition,  in  the  use  of  synonyms,  and  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  thought,  can  all  be  put  into  requisition  here. 

The  scholar  is  now  ready  to  pass  from  the  grammar  grade  into  the 
High  School.  If  a  vigorous  course  in  language  has  been  followed,  his 
mind  and  thought  have  been  developed,  and  he  realizes  that  he  has 
powers  of  his  own.  The  boy  or  girl  has  now  reached  the  period,  whidi 
for  the  majority,  is  to  be  the  best  period  of  systematic  work  forflie 
educating  of  the  mind.  Language  now  takes  the  form  of  literatwe, 
and  the  mind  is  to  be  fed  with  food,  rich,  varied,  life-giving,  and  swcrt 
to  the  taste.  She  must  remember  that  the  business  of  the  school  is  to 
develop  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head,  and  nothing  can  so  develop  the 
emotional,  moral  and  imaginative  man  as  the  study  of  literature.  Here 
the  written  work  in  language  must  know  no  end.  There  must  be  out- 
lining, paraphrasing,  abstracts,  descriptive  and  character  sketches,  all 
taken  from  the  work  in  literature.  Composition  work  aside  from  this 
must  have  due  attention.  Let  the  subjects  be  chosen  judiciously,  either 
by  scholar  or  teacher,  let  the  material  be  gathered,  and  let  the  scholar 
be  taught  how  to  arrange  it  and  use  it,  how  to  ikink  out  his  subject, 
and  how  to  make  an  outline  for  it.  We  have  passed  by  the  day  and 
we  are  thankful  for  it,  when  the  lines  of  authors  and  the  lists  of  their 
works  were  studied  to  the  exclusion  of  their  writings.  Now  we  study 
the  works  themselves,  we  know  Scott  and  Shakespeare  by  reading  Scott 
and  Shakespeare,  and  not  what  has  been  said  about  them.  A  recita- 
tion in  literature  requires  close  communion  between  teacher,  scholar 
and  author,  accompanied  by  sufi&cicnt  comment  and  question  to  make 
the  text  intelligible  to  all.  The  scholar  must  grow  wiser  every  day, 
he  must  be  brought  to  express  in  his  own  words  what  he  has  read,  and 
also  to  express  his  own  views  on  the  same  topic.  The  power  of  these 
noble  thoughts  that  the  scholar  reads  and  inwardly  digests,  should  be 
such  that  at  the  end  ot  the  year's  work,  he  should  not  be  the  same 
young  man  that  he  was  when  the  term  began.  Word  study,  analysis, 
peculiar  grammatical  forms,  qualities  of  style,  and  figures  of  speech 
should  all  be  taught  in  connection  with  literature  ;  but  the  exercise  in 
this  line  should  not  detract  from  the  grasping  and  assimilation  of  the 
thought. 

Reading  in  connection  with  the  class  work  and  outside  of  it  should 
be  assiduously   followed.    'NoX.  ex^ty  scholar  has  access  to  a  good 
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xy  at  home,  hence  the  importance  and  necessity  of  good  libraries 
>nnection  with  our  High  Schools.  Let  the  teacher  advise  the 
lar  what  is  best  to  be  read,  instruct  him  in  the  kinds  of  literature 
>ted  for  different  ends,  and  talk  with  him  on  what  he  reads.     This 

invoke  the  using  of  some  time  outside  of  school  hours,  but  no 
tier  will  begrudge  it  if  he  has  in  view  the  thought  that  he  is  help- 
to  elevate,  strengthen  and  ennoble  the  minds  of  the  future  fathers 
mothers  of  his  State,  and  thereby  spreading  about  a  power  that 
necessarily  have  an  influence  for  the  good  of  humanity  in  general. 
In  conclusion  I  will  quote  a  few  words  from  an  eminent  Professor 
^inburgh  .  '*  We  may  conclude  that  the  study  ot  language  thus 
anely  conceived,  enlarges  faculty  and  feeds  the  soul  of  man  as  no 
r  subject  can  possibly  do.  But  it  can  further  lay  claim  to  a  unique 
er  of  sharpening  and  disciplining  the  faculties.  Teach  language,  not 

as  an  analytic  exercise,  but  as  concrete,  as  literuture.     Make  the 
le  study  living,  and  save  humanism  from  being  overwhelmed  by 
idvancing  wave  of  scientific  realism.*' 
Grass  Valley,  Cal.  Catharine  E.  Wilson. 


LOVE  DIES  NOT. 

The  BUD  shines  out  for  a  day  or  two, 

And  the  heart  of  the  seed  awakes  and  warms, 
And  then  the  skies  are  no  longer  blue, 

And  then  comes  shadows  and  clouds  and  storms; 
Pitiless  rains  that  have^heir  way. 
Hour  after  hour,  day  after  day ; 
Aud,  oh,  'tis  a  comfort  to  me  and  you 
That  Love  fades  not  as  the  sunbeams  do  ! 

Stars  go  ont  in  the  quiet  sky ; 

Sunbeams  fade  and  the  moonbeams  pale ; 
Buds  of  beauty  bloom  but  to  die ; 

All  the  fountains  of  pleasure  fail ; 
Hain  and  sleet  on  our  bowers  descend; 
Song  and  sunshine  must  have  an  end ; 
But  wherever  our  home,  wherever  our  lot, 
'Tis  a  comfort  to  know  that  love  dies  not. 

— Josephine  Pollard  in  New  York  Sun. 


The  Eiffel  Tower  Company  has  now  paid  to  the  stockholders  more 
the  whole  outlay. 
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SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION 

In  this  paper  we  shall  discuss  the  functional  and  organic  ^ 

ments  of  the  heart,  blood,  and  blood  vessels  caused  by  alcoholic  dTiir:::::^:-!^ 

To  begin  with,  let  us  put  in  a  plea  for  the  microscope:    not  oi^^^  J 
the  little  ones  whose  principal  use  is  to  tickle  the  conceit  of  amat 


and  to  examine  flies'  feet  with,  but  a  larger  one  adapted  to  the       ^i^.       i 
amination   of  tissues,  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  and   the  minute       ^       / 
horrible  menageries  of  stagnant  pools  and  vinegar  cruets.     A^Tqj 
Natural  Science  gets  the  foothold  that  it  ought  to  have  in  our  sckooi^ 
such  a  microscope  will  be  as  necessary  a  piece  of  apparatus  ia  ^e      i^ 
school-room  as  the  maps,  and  some  knowledge  of  microscopy  an  im- 
portant part  of  a  teacher's  training.     At  present,  however,  the  use  of 
a  microscope  will  probably  be  beyond  the  reach  of  most  teachers  i«^ 
country  schools;  but  certainly  town  and  city  teachers,  by  a  little  efio'^^ 
in   the  right  direction   may   either  have  one    added   to  the  sch<?^ 
apparatus,  or  at  least  find  some  scientist  who  will  occasionally  lend  b-^ 
microscope  and  his  aid  to  this  kind  of  research. 

Apparatus  needed:  a   beet's  heart;  two  bottles  of  blood,  one  ^^ 
which  has  been  allowed  to  clot  and  the  other  kept  from  it  by  mixii^^^ 
it  while   yet  warm  with  one   half  its  bulk  of  a  strong  solution  ^^^ 
glanber's  salt,  a  small  vial  of  phosphoric  acid,  a  small  piece  of  crayot-^^^ 
and  alcohol;  if  possible  to  obtain  a  microscope  add  to  the  above  a  " 
frog  etherized.  • 

Hold  up  before  your  pupils  the  beet's  heart;  call  attention  to  t 
great  blood  vessels,  an  inch  or  two  of  which  should  be  left  attach 
call  attention  to  the  difference  in  appearance  between  an  artery  and  . 

vein;  the  semi-lunar  valves  of  the  aorta  may  be  seen  as  thin  littl^^^-^ 
pockets  attached  to  the  walls.  Now  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  open  th^^  ' 
four  chaml^ers  of  the  heart.  If  skillfully  done  the  valves  between  \h^^  " 
auricles  and  ventricles  may  be  understood;  call  attention  to  the  differ 
ence  in  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  two  ventricles  and  explain  why^  "^ 

Explain  the  circulator>'  system  of  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veiBT^^"* 
by  words  and  diagrams,  and  aid  yourself,  if  you  have  a  microscope  b 
observing  the  circulation  in  the  frog's  foot.     By  means  of  strings 
pins  fasten  the  web  of  the  foot  under  the  object  glass  of  the  microsco; 
This  is  a  beautiful  experiment  and  once  seen  can   never  be 
the  red  blood  corpuscles  floating  m  c\ea.T  ^Vajs^xiia.  seem  to  chase  ea< 
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her  through  the  network  of  capillaries,  now  two  or  three  abreast, 
>w  one,  as  the  stream  narrows,  like  merry  little  boats  in  the  interlac- 
g  channels  of  some  swift  river. 

It  should  be  as  carefully  explained  as  possible  that  the  contractile 
Tce  of  these  capillaries  resists  the  force  oi  the  heart;  that  is  their 
alls  tend  to  push  back  on  the  blood  and  thus  regulate  the  pulsating 
:tion  of  the  heart,  and  that  if  anything  should  occur  to  weaken  this 
intractile  force  of  the  blood  vessels,  the  heart  would  be  let  loose,  so 
>  speak,  and  beat  so  fast  that  it  would  wear  itself  out  more  rapidly 
lan  it  oould  be  repaired. 

Dilute  a  drop  of  fresh  blood  and  look  at  it  through  your  micro- 
Eope,  to  study  the  red  corpuscles.  Place  two  watch  crystals  back  to 
ack,  that  is  mth  their  convex  surfaces  touching,  in  form  of  a  double 
oncave  lens,  and  tell  your  pupils  that  is  the  shape  of  the  red  corpus- 
les.  These  little  bodies  are  to  carry  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  all 
arts  of  the  body,  to  burn  up  the  worn  out  matters  and  to  carry  back 
0  the  lungs  a  load  of  carbon  di-oxide  the  result  of  this  combustion. 
f  anything  robs  these  corpuscles  of  their  oxygen,  or  makes  them  in- 
spable  of  carrying  it,  then  the  effete  matters  that  should  have  been 
Qrnt  are  left  to  clog  up  and  poisou  the  system,  causing  disease  of  the 
tin,  liver,  and  kidneys. 

As  the  blood  nourishes  every  part  of  the  body  it  must  also  cany 
'  the  kinds  of  nutriment  needed  by  the  various  tissues  of  the  body, 
Tin  for  the  muscles,  albumen  for  the  brain,  earthly  matter  for  the 
Des. 

Now  we  will  suppose  that  all  that  I  have  said,  and  more,  has 
di  shown  and  told  to  the  pupils  concerning  the  heart,  blood  and 
5od  vessels,  until  they  understand  their  mechanism  and  functions  as 
-ll  as  their  years  will  admit;  we  are  now  ready  to  take  op  the  de- 
■^rious  effects  of  alcohol  upon  them. 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  driuking  even  wine,  is  the  flushed  faces. 
ty?  The  alcohol  in  the  wine  so  acts  on  the  capillaries  as  to  render 
&ni  less  contractile;  the  heart  not  meeting  with  its  usual  resistance 
^ts  taster  and  the  capillaries  become  gorged  with  blood;  now  remem- 
*"  that  the  capillaries  are  not  all  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  they  are 
*o  in  the  lining  of  the  stomach,  in  the  lungs  and  other  parts  of  the 
^y,  and  they  all,  external  and  internal,  suffer  this  unnatural  conges- 
^.  The  heart  also  is  urged  on  at  such  a  pace  that  it  is  weakened 
i«reby  and  this  period  of  unusual  exertion  must  be  followed  by  a 
iriod  of  feeble  action.     If  a  sufScicnt  number  of  repetitions  of  this  con- 
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dition  follows,  the  fibre  of  the  heart  is  impaired  by  fatty  degenerati^^^ 
or  excess  of  fluid. 

The  phasphates  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  bones  are  precipita.-^^ 
by  alcohol  and  form  a  crust  in  the  blood  vessels,  generally  the  artena/ 
ones,  which  destroys  their  contractile  force  and  renders  them  liable  to 
burst  under  any  unusual  strain.     This  may  be  illustrated  by  an  ex- 
periment.    Scrape  a  little  chalk  from  a  crayon  and  put  into  a  test  tube; 
add  to  this  some  phosphoric  acid  and  wait  a  few  minutes  for  it  to  be- 
come entirely  dissolved;  add  now  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  and  a  white 
precipitate  will  be  formed;  in  just  this  way  are  the  earthly  phosphates 
precipitated  little  by  little  in  the  blood  vessels,  not  only  robbing  the 
bones  of  their  nutriment  but  coating  the  interior  of  the  arteries  and 
capillaries  as  above  mentioned. 

Show  to  the  school  the  two  bottles  of  blood,  in  one  of  which  tha^ 
fibrin  has  been  allowed  to  coagulate  and  in  the  other  kept  up  by  tli.^ 
glanber's  salt.     Explain  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  and  its  dragging 
down  of  the  corpuscles  to  form  the  clot. 

Add  a  little  alcohol  to  the  drop  of  blood  under  the  microscope  am-  ^ 
the  corpuscles  will  become  shrunken  and  irregular  in  shape  and  wi  ^ 
lose  most  of  their  color.  The  alcohol  has  acted  upon  the  water  arm  ^ 
albumen  in  them,  and  also  has  dissolved  out  their  coloring  matter. 

Now  these  phenomena  do  not  immediately  occur  in  the  body  "^-^ 
such  an  aggravated  extent,  of  course,  because  no  such  proportion  ^^^ 
alcohol  ever  gets  into  the  circulation  at  one  time;  but  its  deleterioK^^ 
tendency  may  be  shown  by  these  experiments  and  your  pupils  m^  "5 
truthfully  and  scientifically  be  told  that  just  in  proportion  to  \k:^^ 
amount  of  alcohol  absorbed  into  their  blood  are  the  capillaries  wea' 
ened,  the  heart  worn  out  and  degenerated,  the  blood  corpuscl- 
shrunken,  the  earthly  matters  deposited  in  their  blood  vessel,  and  tl 
nutritive  functions  of  the  blood  impaired.  Ida  M.  Blochman. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


All  the  counties  of  the  State  have  compulsory  courses  of  study 
all  common  schools.  About  no  study  has  the  parent  or  pupil 
choice.  I  believe  this  to  be  wrong.  It  may  be  well  to  have  all 
through  the  same  course  in  the  primary  school,  but  when  the  gnxT^' 
mar  school  is  reached  the  parents  should  have  a  choice  of  the  studi^^ 
their  children  are  to  pursue. 

Not  one-half  of  the   primary   pupils  go  through   the  gramoi^ 
school.     It  is  acknowledged  by  all  good  educators  that  too  many  studies 
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are  teken  at  one  time  by  our  grammar  school  pupils.  Why  would  it 
not  be  Vise  to  allow  those  who  cannot  finish  the  entire  course  of  study, 
lo  spend  more  time  upon  certain  studies  which  may  be  of  more  practi- 
cal benefit  to  them  than  a  smattering  of  some  other  studies?  The 
whole  system  of  studying  out  of  school,  with  five  hours  ol  rectalion  in 
school,  is  wrong.  It  is  ruinous  to  the  health  of  Irady  and  mind.  Vet 
our  present  courses  of  study  seem  to  demand  it.  They  crush  the  indi- 
viduality of  pupil  and  teacher.  They  make  mere  drudges.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  many  of  the  studies  (such  as  arithmetic  for  example) 
should  not  be  taught  in  classes.  Wrong,  too,  is  the  system  whereby 
one  teacher  has  one  grade  of  work  instead  of  certain  branches  of  study 
to  leach  in   several  grades. 

I  believe  in  courses  of  study,  but  they  should  be  more  elastic,  I 
believe  in  graded  schools,  but  not  in  keeping  a  child  back  a  year  in 
arithmetic  because  he  fails  in  geography.  I  believe  that  the  plan  of 
having  one  grade  stay  one  year  with  each  other,  offers  a  premium  for 
show  work  instead  of  solid  training,  and  encourages  dullness  in  pupils 
and  teacher. 

I  believe  no  course  of  study  should  allow  the  pupil  to  pursue  more 
than  four  studies  at  a  time  (except  manual  labor  studies.) 
•  I  believe  County  Boards  of  Educatiou  should  make  all  courses  o(  study 
l»eyond  the  primary  grades,  elective  or  recommendatory,  instead  of 
compulsory.  I  believe  our  entire  system  of  graded  schools  should  be 
reconstructed  and  either  the  hours  of  school  shortened  by  one-half  or 
tbe  teachers  forbidden  to  require  out  of  school  study. 

C.  M.  Drake. 


GOOD  NIGHT  SONG. 

T'e  birda  flr  home  from  emit  and  west, 

The  sleepy  winds  arc  blowing, 
■all  tired  wee  ihingB  have  gone  to  rest, 
And  baby  miieC  be  going. 
Dress  him  \a  white, 
And  fold  him  tight, 
'*'J*biBperoiice,and  twice,  "Giwd  nighl! 
Then  set  uiioiil 
The  cradle  boat 
'1^  Blumher  ship  ia  juat  in  sight ; 
Now  rock  and  row. 
Swing  lo  and  fro, 
^*>e  irinds  are  eoft,  tlie  waTes  are  low, 
^» dream-world  shores  lie  dim  and  blue, 
"i*  tky  is  fair,  tlie  ship  is  true. 


Oh  baby !  to  be  ted  behind 

Would  bring  us  cnreand  sorrow; 
'Tis  in  the  dream-world  you  must  6nd 
The  laughter  for  to-niorrow. 

There  kisses  grow, 

And  dimples  blow, 
.\i]d  thinking  streums  of  music  flow, 

So  iweel  and  clear — 

Oh,  baby  denr. 
The  time  is  up'to  rock  and  row. 

We  reach  the  ship  ; 

No — batk  we  slip — 
Again  the  oars  we  poise  and  dip. 
We  dip  and  poise — Oh !  nbip  ao  white, 
Now  take  him  in.    Sweetheart,  good  night 
— Chrrw  W.  Broiuon,  in  Good  CIKcar. 
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HYMN  TO  A   WATER  FOWL. 

A  CLASS  BXBRCISK. 

"  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds  commonion  with  her  visible  forms,  she 
speaks  a  various  language/' 

No  candid  mind  can  doubt  that  each  of  her  voices  struck  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  the  heart  of  William  CuUen  Bryant  as,  obeying  his 
own  injunction,  he,  **  Went  forth  under  the  open  sky  to  list  to  Nature's 
teachings.*'  He  heard  them  as  the  echoes  of  the  permeating  voice  of 
the  Creator,  the  workings  of  whose  hand  he  saw  in  every  detail  of  the 
universe.  His  observation,  a  natural  endowment,  but  greatly  culti- 
vated by  continued  practice,  led  him  to  fix  his  attention  on  the  smaller 
as  well  as  grander  beauties.  Gladly,  to  such  a  willing  pupil,  would 
the  kind  old  Dame  unfold  her  many  secrets. 

How  close  an  observer  he  was  is  manifest  in  this  poem  before  us. 
He  watches  at  even  fall  a  water-fowl,  as  with  a  definite  aim  it  never 
deviates  from  its  course,  but  wings  its  ** solitary  way*'  across  the 
country  until  it  is  lost  to  view.  Then  in  his  imagination  he  traces  his* 
long  flight  to  its  close,  when  from  his  experience  he  knows  it  will  build 
tor  itself  a  summer  home  among  bending  reeds.  This  incident  awakens 
in  him  the  thought  of  the  ever- watchful,  guiding  care  of  the  Great 
Master. 

Now  some  Mr.  Gradgrind  says:     **  What  nonesense  !     Pity  the 
fowler  didn't  kill  that  duck  and  eat  him.     Beauty  in  Nature  ?  Bah!'* 

But  in  the  one  who  appreciates  the  poem,  who  has  an  insight,  how^' 
ever  slight,  into  Nature's  mysteries,  does  it  not  awaken  a  longing  to 
pierce  still  farther  into  the  unknown  regions,  to  drink  so  deeply  froix^ 
the  overflowing   fountain   that  like   Prof.    Muir,  the  learned  Geolo* 
gist,  we  will  have  such  a  veneration   for  all  created  things  that  v^^ 
would  hesitate  to  crush  a  tiny  flower  beneath  our  feet  ?    To  the  ot^^ 
anxious  to  be  instructed,  Nature  is  a  willing  teacher.     She  wishes  th^-^ 
even  the  Gradgrinds  should  find  these  hidden   beauties  if  they  aC^ 
earnest  in  their  desire  for  knowledge  in  this  direction.     Would  yo^ 
enter  her  class  ?     Primarily,  she  requires  a  close  application  to  ever>^ 
branch  of  study  taken  up  in  order  to  quicken  perception.     Then  op^^ 
eyes  ready  to  discover  minute  details  in  the  tiny  objects  which  suX" 
round  us.     Not  till  then  will  we  be  able  to  sympathize  with  the  gre^^ 
poefcs  who  live  so  near  to  "NatMie's  heart. 


rSmply  watching  the  flight  of  a  water-fowl  excited  in  the 
let  such  a  lively  sense  of  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator,  how  much 
ust  this  he  increased  hy  a  closer  acquaintance  with  Nature's  count- 
ss  operations!  Ohser\-e  the  prudenceot  the  bee,  the  squirrel  and  the 
it  in  laying  up  their  stores  for  winter;  the  mechanical  ingeuuitj-  of 
le  beaver  in  constructing  his  aquatic  home;  the  birds  in  building  their 
sts;  and  the  annual  migration  of  the  latter  from  south  to  north  in 
Jriag.  with  their  return  flight  in  the  autumn.  The  same  Power  that 
npJants  these  instincts  governs  all  created  things.  It  not  only  stays 
le  mighty  rivers  in  their  course  and  says  to  the  restless  ocean,  "Thus 
ishalt  thou  come  and  no  farther,"  but  protects  the  most  beautiful  little 
jwers  that  cling  by  slender  threads  to  the  great  boulders,  far  up  the 
low-capped  Sierras. 

We  say,  "  Surelj'  God  doeth  all  things  well,"  and  agree  with  our 
Kt,  "  He  who  guides  the  bird  will  lead  our  steps  aright."  But  do 
e  believe  it  oi  only  think  it  is  one  of  those  excellent  theories  that  are 
lie  in  the  abstract  but  are  never  practical  ?  If  we  had  a  perfect  trust 
the  great  All-Father  would  so  many  doubt  his  word  and  dishonor 
m  by  borrowing  incessant  trouble  for  the  morrow  ?  Have  we  smiled 
Pilgrim's  baseless  fright  when  beholding  the  lions?  "The  lions 
ere  chained  but  he  saw  not  the  chains."  Yet  with  as  little  reason  is 
le  life  of  our  nation  being  sapped,  not  by  work,  but  by  this  American 
ony.  This  unfortunate  habit  checks  the  moral,  mental  and  physi- 
il  growth,  wrecking  the  happiness  not  only  of  the  individual  but  of  all 
ithwhom  he  comes  in  contact. 

Let  us  seek  through  every  hour  of  the  day  to  do  the  "whatsoever* 
w  hands  find  to  do,"  remembering,  "God  hath  already  said  what 
all  betide,"  Clara  L.  Safford. 

Oakland  High  School. 

Ijehop  Creek  School  has  just  opened  in  a  new  S7,oooschool  house. 
ine  district  has  contracted  for  §2,500  new  building  and  the  school 
Xlniot]  district  has  taken  possession  of  its  new  school  house,  which 
St  $2,500,  and  f  6,500  has  been  previously  spent  in  Inyo  county  in 
W  school  houses  during  the  past  two  years.  This  speaks  well  £ 
«  people  of  Inyo  couuty. 


INYO   COUNTY  SCHOOLS, 
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THE  AMERICAN  DIALECT  SOCIETY— AN  APPEAL  FOR 

AID. 


I  '      ^ 

Everyone  recognizes  that,  while  the  language  chiefly  spoken  in  |re:t  t 
America  is  in  general  termed  **  English,"  the  inhabitants  of  difGoent 
districts  have  certain  peculiarities  in  pronunciation  or  diction  by  which  l-rds  a 
they  can  at  once  be  recognized.  No  one  who  has  given  any  attention  |::sc/ 
to  the  subject  would  be  any  more  apt  to  mistake  a  Virginian  for  a  I  In 
Yankee  than  a  Comishman  from  a  Cockney.  Though  nearly  twenty  Irsnit 
years  ago  the  schools  of  England  united  to  form  the  English  Dialect  liizli^ 
Society  for  the  puipose  of  investigating  the  various  dialects  found  in  Irn^rsi 
the  British  Isles,  however,  the  variations  from  normal  English  found  1^,:.  o 
in  the  United  States  have  been  hudled  together  under  the  term  Amer-  I  cc::/ 
icanism  and  up  to  the  present  year  have  been  considered  worthy  of  1  it^v 
attention  only  by  our  magazine  story- writers  and  versifiers.  lad  ^' 

But  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  a  number  of  American  scholars,    I -ef^ 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  English   society,  met  at   Harvard    |  ol' 
University',  and  formed  the  American  Dialect  Society,  of  which  Prof. 
Francis  J.  Child   was  elected  President;  Prof.  James   Morgan  Hart,    ^■■-.r 
Vice  President;  and  Prof.  Edw.  S.  Sheldon,  Secretary.     The  consti- 
tution adopted  by  the  Society  states  as  its  object  **the  investigation  of 
the  spoken  English  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  incidentally 
of  other  non-aboriginal  dialects  spoken  injthe  same  countries.'*    F<>^ 
.  the  present  the  work  will  be  confined  to  the  study  of  peculiarities  of 
pronunciation  and  vocabular>',  and  effort  will  be  made  to  distingui^^ 
between  those  that  have  survived  from  Old  English  or  from  Engl^^ 
dialects  and  those  that  are  of  independent  development,  and  to    ^^ 
termine  the  precise  habitat  of  each.     The  results  of  the  study  will 
published  as  often  as  possible  and  sent  to  every  member. 

The  size  of  our  country  and  the  mass  of  material  to  be  investi^^ 
ted  require,  however,  the  united  efforts  of  a  large  number  of  obsei^^; 
ers  to  produce  results  of  any  very  great  value,  and  the  Society  appe^^^ 
to  the  teachers  of  the  country  to  aid  them  in  their  work.     Secretar^^ , 
have  been  appointed  for  various  States  to  have  the  charge  of  the  wo 


in  their  respective  districts,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  superintend  t^^^ 
collection   of   material   in   Calfornia.      Teachers,   especially    in    tJ^^^ 

# 

country  or  in  small  towns,  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  work,  as  the;;'  ^^ 
education  and  advantages  enable  them  to  detect  many  peculiarities  ^-  ^ 
the  speech  of  their  less  cultured  neighbors,  and  the  contribution  ^^^ 
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some  humble  observer  may  settle  a  question  that  has  vexed  students 
of  philology  for  year.s.  '  Local  names  of  animals  and  plants,  excla- 
mations, words  used  in  games,  and  any  strange,  uncommon,  or  an- 
tiquated words  or  uses  of  words  really  current  in  any  communilj-  are 
of  value,  and  the  lack  of  common  works  or  phrases  which  one  would 
expect  to  find  everywhere,  is  of  hardly  less  value. '  The  General  Sec- 
retary suggests  that  "many  school  teachers  might  contribute  lists  of 
words  and  phrases  which  they  perhaps  have  to  teach  their  pupils  not 
to  use." 

In  this  Stale,  with  its  cosmopolitan  population  and  variety  of 
pursuits,  there  must  be  many  words  in  common  use  that,  so  far  as 
English  is  concerned,  are  purely  Californian.  I  particularly  desire 
correspondents  who  will  furnish  lists  ol  Spanish  words  that  havecome 
into  ordinary  colloquial  usage,  such  as  "barranca"  and  "  arroyo;"  of 
peculiar  words  or  expressions  connected  with  mining,  as  "  riffle," 
"petered  out;"  of  words  peculiar  to  the  wool  industry,  as  "  woolner;" 
and  of  striking  terms  used  in  lumbering  or  vine-growing.  Apart  from 
these,  however,  there  is  a  host  of  such  colloquial  peculiarities  a 
"block,"  "ranch,"  "pack"  (carry),  "bit."  "kids"  (children),  and 
"  Sandy  Pete"  (centipede)  to  be  noted.  "Even  one  such  pecuHarily 
fottnd  in  common  use  xvhtre  it  is  not  already  been  noted  has  a  value  /er 
ihe purposes  of  lite  Society.'" 

Anyone  may  become  a  member  and  receive  the  publications  of 
tbe  Society  on  the  payment  of  the  yearly  dues  of  one  dollar.  To  quote 
from  the  circular  issued  by  the  Society:  "The  conditions  of  mem- 
hership  have  been  made  very  easy  in  order  to  attract  many  members, 
for  it  is  believed  that  the  nnraber  of  thase  who  can  conlribnte  material 
in  large  or  small  amounts  is  very  great.  All  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  plan  of  the  Society  are  invited  to  join  it,  even  if  they  do  not  feel 
sure  of  contributing  anything  but  a  membership  fee.  Without  a  large 
•^^mbersbip  the  expense  of  printing  will  render  publication  only  pos- 
?'t>\e  in  smallquautities  or  at  long  intervals.  With  a  large  membership 
't  will  be  possible  to  publish  oftener." 

It  may  l^e  well  to  add  that  tbe  publication  of  the  English  proto- 
^pe  now  form  a  valuable  librarj-  of  nearly  sixty  large  \'olumes,  whose 
*orth  is  acknowledged  by  every  English  scholar. 

The  Society  has  already  published  a  more  detailed  account  of  its 
purposes  and  methods  and  a  system  of  Phonetic  Spelling,  which  may 
be  had  nn  application  to  me.  As  its  first  volume  is  to  appear  this 
month  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  subscriptions  from  those  interested,  as 
early  as  possible. 

Wm.  D.  Armbs, 
University  of  California.  Secretary  for  Ci 
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''ANT'  AND  ''HAN'T:' 

No  syntactical  errors  give  greater  annoyance  to  the  teacher  than 
the  use  of  the  vulgar  contractions  **  an't'*  and  **  han't.'*.     How  best 
to  prune  child  speech  of  these  errors  is  a  question  worthy  of  discus- 
sion.    In  our  school  we  have  two  companies  organized  and  engaged 
in  a  war  against  **  Bad  English"  (not  bad  grammar,  notice)  and  fight- 
ing for  "  Good  English.'*     The  Captains  of  the  two  companies  have 
furnished  the  children  badges,  one   company  w^earing  blue,  and  the 
other  yellow.     When  **  a  blue"  notices  an  error  of  speech  made  by  *'^ 
yellow"  and  calls  his  attention  to  it,  we  say  '*  he  has  fired  a  shot  into 
the  enemy's  camp."     The  contest  is  to  see  which  company  will  "^X^ 
the  most  shots"  at  a  common  enemy.     The  plan  arouses  great  entht^' 
siasm.     The  errors  are   never  repeated.     We  fear  the  repetition    ^ 
errors,  for  the  ear  is  thus  made  familiar  with  them,  and  the  tongue    ^^ 
trained  by  the  ear.     No  child  can  repeat  an  error  unless  the  child  cx^^' 
rected  acknowledges  that   he   made  it.     In  response  to  roll  call  tL:^^^* 
errors   are   reported  thus  :     Lottie  Crocker,  3;  John   Bristol,  5;  &^^  ^ 
We  are  not  always  at  war;  but  in  peace  we  prepare  for  warbj''  * 'drills. 
Our  "drills"  are  "  to  be"  to  get  rid  of  "  an't"  are  as  follows  : 

I.     I  am  not.     I'm  not.     2.  You  are  not.     You  're  not. 
are  n't.     3.     He  is  not.     He  's  not.     He  is  n't. 

Exercise  2  is  varied  by  substituting  **we,"  **  they,"  or  a  noui 
third  person,  plural,  for  '*  your,"  and  exercise  3,  by  substituting  ''she,*"    ^ 
*'  it,"  or  a  noun,  third  person,  singular,  for  **he." 

The  children  give  these  exercises  over  and  over  again  in  concert^^ 
placing  some  designated  compliment  after  **  not,"  as  **  I  am  not  hurt,'  * 
I'm  not  hurt, ' '  &c.     Similar  exerises  are  arranged  for  the  word  *  *have. '   ^ 

The  purpose  is  evident :  so  to  familiarize  the  ear  with  the  proper— 
form  that  the  improper  will  be  discordant,  and  so  to  train  the  tongue -^ 
that,  without  thought,  the  proper  form  will  be  used. 

We  arrange  "  drills"  not  only  for  the  correction  of  the  two  men^ — 
tioned  errors,  but  for  the  correction  of  all  prominent  errors,  such  as^ 
the  use  of  the  objective  form  of  pronouns  in  the  predicate,  and  theindis-- — 
criminate  use  of  the  past  tense  and  the  perfect  participle  of  irregular  verbs—- - 

The  method  has  been  so  affective  that  I  cordially  recommend  it 
to  other  teachers.  K.  N.  T. 


[ENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  EDUCATION  WORK  OF  THE 


Five  hundred  or  more  able-brained  women,  representing  250,000 
H  women  in  every  State  and  Territory  In  the  Union  all  engaged  in 
etennined  battle  against  the  saloon,  is  what  one  sees  at  the  great 
Dual  Convention  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  now 
lession  in  Chicago. 

Probably  no  Department  among  the  40  in  which  these  women 
working,  is  more  directly  in  the  line  of  accomphshing  the  purpose 
he  organization,  than  the  Department  of  Scientific  Temperance  In- 
iciion.  of  which  Mrs.  Mar>'  H.  Hunt  of  Massachusetts  is  the 
[inator  and  prime  mover. 

A  large  map  of  the  United  Stales,  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Con- 
tion  building,  represents  in  white  the  territory  covered  by  Temper- 
e  Education  laws,  and  in  black  that  which  is  without. 

A  long  list  of  books  on  which  appears  the  names  of  some  noted 
;ntific  Authors,  and  of  al  least  five  of  the  leading  Publishing 
uses,  besides  other  smaller  ones,  sets  forth  the  names  of  a  dozen  or 
-e  manuals  of  instruction  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  super- 
on  of  the  Superintendent  of  this  Department,  Mrs.  Hunt,  while  in 
paration  and  have  received  endorsement  because  of  their  satisfactorj- 
:hing  on  this  subject. 

It  has  probably  never  before  been  given  to  any  one  person  to  lead 
lovement  which  is  destined  to  tell  so  much  on  the  future  as  this. 
ly  a  genius  for  influencing  public  opinion  and  for  organizing  and 
ecting  undisciplined  and  widely  scattered  forces  could  have  given  so 
:at  an  impetus  to  so  great  a  movement  in  so  short  a  time. 

The  foUomng  are  extracts  from  the  report  of  this  Department: 

The  recent  unsuccessful  prohibitory  Amendment  campaigns  have 
tn  in  reality  attempts  to  fcoalize  into  law  popular  sentiment  against 
ohol  that  does  not  exist.  Few  of  the  disheartened  over  these  results 
ow.  or  probably  have  stopped  to  think,  that  there  is  now  at  work  an 
lost  universal  force  creating  an  intelligent  conviction  that  is  sure  ere 
'£■  to  permanently  reverse  these  defeats. 

Within  seven  years  the  legislatures  of  27  states  and  the  Nation  ' 
Bgress  have  made  the  science  of  temperance  a  mandator- 
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schools  under  their  control.     Only  eleven  states  now  remain  wit^^^ 

this  legislation.  fr^. 

Long  before  the  next  decade  closes  Scientific  Temperance  will  be    L^j  c 

a  compulsory  study  in  every  public  school  in  this  Republic  f  ^g 

The  lack  of  a  variety  of  suitable  school  manuals  to  teach  this  topic    l>->  ^ 
seemed  an  insurmountable  obstacle  at  first.     To  urg^  the  exclusive 
adoption  of  the  first  books  that  met  the  need,  and,  as  long  as  they    l«r^^ 
were  the  only  ones  that  did  this,  to  oppose  unworthy  books,  nrging    \^ 
their  revision,  was  an  obvious,  though  not  pleasant  duty,  that  is  uo    ltt3 
longer  imposed   for  the  revision  of  other  defective  books  and  tli«    I  ^ 
preparation   of  other  good  ones  is  the  great  victory  for   Scientifi<^ 
Temperance  of  this  year. 

As  a  result  of  our  unflinching  refusal  for  four  years  to  endor^^ 
books  on  this  topic  that  fell  below  our  standards,  and  of  the  hard  wox'^ 
of  the  past  year,  we  now  report  as  many  good,  well-g^ded  temperan^:^^ 
physiologies,    bearing  our  endorsement   because  conforming  to  ou:^ 
standards,  as  there  are  school  text-books  on  most  other  topics.    The^^^ 
are  issued  by  different  publishers  and  among  their  authors  are  nam^^^ 
known  to  national  and  international  fame. 

We  have  now  four  series  we  commend,  each  consisting  of  a  weB-  ^ 
graded  primary,  intermediate  and  high-school  book.     The  first  is 
**  Pathfinder  Series,'*    our  first  books  which  have  been  pathfind 
indeed  and  than  which  there  are  no  better  books.     Let  us  never  forg^^^ 
our  debt  of  gratitude  to  their  publishers,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    wk— 
published  for  us  when  no  one  else  would. 

Next  to  these  in  the  order  of  their  publication,  and  which  we  no 
commend  as  well,  are  the  **  Eclectic  Physiology  Series,*'  published  b^ 
Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. ;  **  The  Union  Physiology  Series,"  publishec^^ 
by  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.  (being  a  substitute  for  the  Smith  Physi 
ologies);   and    **The   Authorized   Physiology  Series,*'    published  b 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

In  addition  to  these  we  have  several  individual  books:  an  inte 
mediate  book   entitled,  "A  Healthy  Body,  "by  Charles   H.  Stowell^ 
M.  D.  of  the  State  Medical  University,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  **  Dulaney* 
Standard  Physiology,"    published  by  W.  J.  C.    Dulaney,  Baltimore^ 
Maryland;  and  a   High  School   Physiology  now  in  press  by  Dr.  H. 
Newell  Martin  F.  R.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  best  laws  and  the  best  books  are  useless  without  interested 

teachers,    but  each  year  shows  the    teachers  more  ready   to  adopt 

practical  methods  as  fast  as  these  are  de^veVo^^  %xA  yks^oXr^,    This- 
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I  Tear  teachers  are  reported  as  doiug  more  and  better  work  than 

before. 

While  it  is  yet  hardly  time  to  look  for  results  from  this  woi 
repoits  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country  testify  that  public  opinioi^ 
is  being  influenced  by  what  is  taught  in  the  schools,  that  classes  of 
people  inaccessible  by  other  instrumentalities  are  being  reached;  that" 
I  many  cases  the  habits  of  parents  are  being  changed,  and  that  m 
aeration  is  in  training  for  whom  the  saloon  will  have  no  attractions. 
e  results  are  most  marked  where  these  laws  are  best  enforced  with' 
oar  endorsed  text-hooks  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 

Give  us  time  enough  and  good-bye  to  the  hallucination  abroad  in 
the  land  that  there  is  something  good  in  alcohol  for  beverage  purposes*; 
and  good-bye  to  the  saloon  that  cannot  exist  after  that  hallucinatioa  u 
dispelled. 

The  great  events  in  history  that  we  call  progress  have  been  tbn 
slow  fruitage  of  seeds  of  truth  sown  in  the  human  mind.     A  litti 
more  than  500  years  ago  WyclifFe  translated  the  Bible  into  EugH^ 
"olunies  were   chained  to    reading    desks  in  open   churches    and  til 
Printing  press  that  followed  gave  truth  a  wider  hearing.     As  surely  as 
I-Uther  and  the  Reformation  were  the  sequel  of  the  open  Bible  in  the 
language  of  the  people,  as  surely  as  constitutional  liberty  followed  the 
^3gua    Charta    and   the    printing    press,    so   surely    will    alcohol   be 
*"olishe<l  from  the  habits  of  the  people  who  have  learned  through  the 
^Hools  of  its  evil  nature  and  effects,  and  so  surely  will  the  overthrow 

*  tie  saloon  follow  the  enactment  of  these  Scientific  Temperance  Laws 
*^*i  the  study  of  these  temperance  text-books,  both  of  which  are  echoes 

*  the  primordial  decree  "Let  there  be  light." 


b 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Napa  county  assembled  for  a  foiirda^ 
Session  at  Mapa  City.  Oct.  28lh.     All  teachers  of  the  county  with.l 
Single  exception  were  present.     The  Institute  was  instructed  by  I 
i.  E.  Winship  of  Boston  and  by  State  Superintendent  Hoitt  in  adj 
Ktion  to  the  local  talent.     The  program  arranged  by  Supt.  Huskey  c 
nred  a  large  range  and  was  admirably  carried  out. 

Dr.  Winship  fairly  captured  the  Institute  as  well  as  the  people  d 
e  citj-.     The  largest   audience  ever  assembled  to  listen  to  an  Itu 
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tute  lecture,  greeted  him  at  the  Opera  House,  numbering  fully  700,  all 
of  whom  went  away  delighted. 

When  Superintendent  Hoitt  entered  the  Institute  on  the  second 
day,  he  was  greeted  with  hearty  applause,  and  his  suggestions  were 
cordially  welcomed. 

The  press  of  Napa  gave  much  attention  to  the  Institute  work  and 
joined  the  teachers  in  declaring  the  Institute  the  best  ever  held  in  the 
county. 

PLACER   COUTNY. 

Placer  County  Institute  met  at  Auburn,  Monday,  Nov.  4th,  and 
continued  in  session  five  days.  Ever>'  teacher  in  the  county  was  pres- 
ent. Superintendent  Burns  had  prepared  a  most  elaborate  and  com- 
prehensive program,  upon  which  appeared  a  large  number  of  the 
names  of  the  teachers  of  the  county,  all  of  whom  did  themselves  and 
their  profession  credit  as  they  appeared  one  after  another  before  the 
Institute. 

State  Superintendent  Hoitt's  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship's  presence 
had  been  advertised  for  two  weeks  in  the  Auburn  papers  and  a  large 
number  of  the  people  of  the  county  assembled  to  greet  them  and  listen 
to  their  words  of  encouragement  and  instruction.  Supt.  Hoitt  made 
a  general  address,  touching  upon  many  subjects  of  interest  to  teachers 
and  parents  and  a  special  afternoon  address  upon  the  subject  of  "  Char- 
acter Building."  His  remarks  elicited  hearty  applause  on  both  occa- 
sions. 

After  his  first  introduction.  Dr.  Winship  was  greeted  with  a  storm 
of  applause  whenever  he  arose  to  address  the  Institute  or  the  people. 
He  spoke  upon  **The  Boy**  and  also  upon  '*  Personality,'*  in  the 
evening.  On  the  last  occasion  there  was  not  room  in  the  church  to 
hold  the  people  who  desired  to  listen  to  him. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  it  was  announced  that  a  reception  would 
be  tendered  by  the  people  of  the  county  to  Dr.  Winship  and  Superin- 
tendent Hoitt  and  wife.  The  spacious  dining  hall  of  the  Putnam 
House  was  thrown  open  and  hundreds  of  people  soon  filled  it.  Hon. 
W.  B.  Lardner  gave  a  neat  address  of  welcome,  which  was  neatly 
responded  to  by  Superintendent  Hoitt  and  Dr.  Winship.  Speeches 
were  also  made  by  Superintendent  Burns,  editor  Richmond  of  the 
Argus  and  editor  Seavey  of  the  Herald  and  others,  after  which  conveT' 
sation  and  refreshments  were  in  order. 

Superintendent  Bums,  at  the  social  held  on  Thursday  night,  w^ 
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^fa^  recipient  of  a  beautiful  volume  of  Longfellow  and  an  elegant  scarf 

■    pin  presented  by  the  teachers. 

F  COLUSA   COUNTY. 

Colusa  County  Institute  was  also  opened  on  Nov.  4th  and  equally 
fevored  with  Placer  county,  by  a  two  days'  visit  from  Dr.  Winship  and 
Superinlendeut  Hoitt.  The  addresses  of  the  former  were  as  vigorous 
8nd  inspiring  as  ever,  notwithstanding  the  fact,  thai  for  six  weeks  the 
lector  has  been  incessantly  talking  and  traveling.  His  lectures  were 
<Jelivered  to  crowded  houses  and  many  were  turned  away,  there  not 
**eing  even  standing  room.  The  teachers  who  heard  him  will  work 
with  redoubled  energy  during  the  coming  year,  and  many  a  parent 
^^pressed  themselves  as  benefitted  and  strengthened  by  his  wise  coun- 
sels. 

Superintendent  Hoitt  was  greeted  with  storms  of  applause  every 
tittle  he  put  his  foot  into  the  hall.  His  talks  00  School  Management 
^nd  Law  were  eagerly  listened  to. 

The  citizens  of  Willows  gave  an  elegant  banquet  at  the  close  of 
ttie  Institute  to  the  two  visitors.  Covers  were  laid  for  about  200  guests 
**id  the  occasion  was  one  of  fraternal  sympathy  and  unaffected  socia- 
**ility,  long  to  be  remembered. 

TULARE    COUNTY. 

The  session  of  the  Institute  this  year  was  held  at  Visalia.  Nov. 
*atli  to  16th.     The  array  of  outside  talent  was  of  such  force  and  qual- 
ity as  to  draw  excursions  of  citizens  from  surrounding  towns,  so  that 
^Tie  audiences  numliered  nearly  fitteen  hundred.     The  lecturers  were 
JState  Superintendent  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  James  G.  Kennedy.  John   P.  Irish 
^nd  Prof.  Gayley  of  the  State  University.     This  was  Prof.  Gayley's 
Srst  meeting  with  any  of  the  California  teachers  as  a  body,  and  he 
showed  himself  deeply  in  sympathy  with  their  aims  and  work.     His 
lecture  on  "Cubes,  Marbles  and  Men"  was  a  very  scholarly  produc- 
tion.    Mr,  Kennedy's  experience  and  abilities  are  appreciated  wherever 
he  goes,  and  nowhere  more  than  during  this  Institute.     Mr.  Irish  de- 
livered a  popular  and  rousing  address  and  Supt.  Hoitt  was  welcomed 
by  everybody. 

Superintendent  Murphy  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  fine  pro- 
gram and  the  skill  with  which  it  was  carried  out.  There  was  a  won- 
derful spirit  of  emulation  amongst  the  teachers  that  bodes  well  lor  the 
future. 

STANISLAUS   COUNTY. 

Every  teacher  in  the  coimty  but  one  was  present  on  the  opening 
day,  Nov.  30th,  nothwithstanding  the  very  inclement  weather. 
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The  program  had  been  so  arranged  that  the  teachers  should  P^^-, 
form  the  work  of  the  Institute  and  every  teacher  was  assigned  a  pa^^^. 
State  Superintendent  Hoitt  was  present  one  day  and  congratulated  '^^  " 
teachers  and  Superintendent  upon  the  good  work  done  in  the  schc:^jjj 
last   year  and  upon   the  spirit  they  manifested  in  the  Institute  woj^ 
All  were  encouraged  by  his  remarks.     He  was  greatly  pleased  \%rith 
Superintendent  Howard's  plan  of  examiug  his  teachers  on  the  Scihool 
Law.     The  results  of  this  examination  were  very  satisfactory,  and  will 
undoubtedly  create  a  much   greater  interest  in   the  provisions  of  the 
law,  both   present  and   future,  than  would  otherwise  be  entertained- 
Superintendent  Howard  is  ably  assisted  by  his  wife,  who  acts  as  de^^' 
uty.     He  reports  the  schools  of  his  county  to  be  in  a  flourishing  co: 
dition. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF   THE  BOARD   OF  ED 
CA  TION  OF  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Adopted  April  30,  1889. 
RULES   RELATI^G  TO  TEACHERS. 

Rule  I.     Every  teacher  must  file  his  certificate  or  diploma  in 
office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  before  beginning  school. 

Rule  II.  Upon  opening  school,  each  teacher  shall  immediate'^=^I 
report  to  the  Superintendent  such  fact,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolle-  d 
the  text-books  in  use,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  sevens — a. 
grades. 

Rule  III.  Every  teacher  who  acts  as  Librarian  is  required  to 
make  a  report  to  the  Superintendent,  upon  the  blanks  furnished  ^E^ot 
that  purpose,  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  each  term. 

Rule  IV.  Immediately  upon  closing  a  school,  either  for  tilie 
term  or  year,  teachers  must  report  such  fact  to  the  Superintendent:  ol 
Schools,  and  file  with  him  a  report  for  such  term  or  year. 

Rule  V.  Teachers  are  required  to  keep  a  State  School  register, 
m  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  register  furnished  by  the  State »  in 
which  shall  be  left  at  the  close  of  the  term  a  report  showing  program  j 
of  recitations  and  the  classifications  and  grading  of  all  pupils  ^rlo 
have  attended  school  at  any  time  during  the  school  year. 

Rule  VI.  Teachers  shall  enroll  pupils  in  the  Monthly  Roll,  in 
accordance  with  the  several  grades  indicating  the  same. 

Rule  VII.  Any  teacher  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  comply  with 
Sections  1,560,  1,696  or  1,702  of  the  Political  Code,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  misdemeanor. 

RULES   AND   REGULATIONS. 
RULES  CONCERNING   CERTIFICATES. 

Rule  I.  This  Board  will  issue  Grammar  School  Course  Certifi- 
cates: 

First — Upon  examinations. 
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Second^Upon  California  State  University  diplomas  when  recom- 
mended by  the  faculty  of  the  University. 

Third^Upon  Grammar  School  Course  certificates  of  other 
counties  of  this  State  ;  provided,  that  said  certificates  correspond  ia 
grade  and  subjects  with  those  issued  by  this  Board. 

Rule  II,     Grammar  Grade  Certificates  will  be  issued  : 
First — Upon  examinations. 

Second — Upon  life  diplomas  and  educational  diplomas  of  Califor- 
nia, California  State  Normal  School  diplomas,  and 

Third — Upon  State  Normal  S  chool  diplomas  of  other  States,  and 
life  diplomas  of  other  Slates. 

Fourth — Upon  Grammar  Grade  Certificates  of  other  counties  of 
tliis  State;  provided,  that  such  certificates  correspoud  in  grade  and 
snljjects  with  those  issued  by  this  Board. 

Rule  III.      Primary  certificates  will  be  issued: 
First — ■  Upon  examination. 

Second — Upon  diplomas  of  graduation  from  the  normal  class  of 
tte  Girl's  High  School  of  San  FiancJsco,  when  recommended  by  the 
S\iperintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Rule  IV.  No  certificate  higher  than  Primary  Grade  will  be 
issued  to  any  applicant  who  has  not  bad  two  years  experience  in  teach- 
iiag  in  the  Public  Schools;  provided,  that  holders  of  State  Normal 
School  diplomas,  or  California  State  University  diplomas,  but  one 
year's  experience  shall  be  required. 

Rule  V.  Any  holder  of  a  Primary  Certificate  granted  upon  ex- 
*Mination  in  this  count>'.  whose  percentage  upon  the  studies  prescribed 
Or  a  Primary  Certificate  is  85,  may,  upon  a  satisfactory  examination 
tc  the  additional  branches  required,  and  obtaining  an  average  of  85 
Per  cent. ,  be  granted  a  Grammar  Grade  Certificate. 

Rule  VI.  Applicants  for  certificates,  upon  examination,  shall  be 
allowed  extra  credits  for  experience  in  teaching,  to  the  amount  of 
three  credits  for  each  year;  provided,  that  such  credits  shall  not  exceed 
twenty-five,  and  that  certificates  obtained  by  such  extra  credits  shall 
Dot  be  renewable- 
Rule  VII.  Any  holder  of  a  Grammar  Grade  Certificate  granted 
iH  this  county,  may,  upon  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
additional  branches  required,  and  obtaining  an  average  of  85  per  cent., 
w  granted  a  Grammar  School  Course  Certificate. 

Rule  VIII.  Certificates  will  be  renewed  as  provided  in  Section 
'■775  of  the  Political  Code,  upon  proper  application,  provided  the 
^ard  has  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  capacity  and  good  moral 
character  of  the  applicant. 

Rule  IX.  The  County  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  grant 
Teinporar%'  Certiocates  in  accordance  with  sub-division  8lh  of  Section 
1.543  of  the  Political  Code. 

Rule  X.  Recommendations  for  life  diplomas  and  California  State 
Vocational  diplomas  will  be  granted  by  this  Board  : 

First — To  holders  of  Grammar  School  Course,  or  Grammar  Grade 
*-tttifieates.  issued  upon  examination  in  this  county.  J 
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Second — To  holders  of  Grammar  Grade  Certificates  issuek  in  this 
county  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  1,775  of  the  Polit- 
ical Code;  provided,  such  certificate  must  have  been  held  for  at  least 
one  year  preceding  the  application  for  such  recommendation. 

In  all  cases  the  applicants  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of 
good  mora]  character  and  fitness  for  teaching. 

RULES  GOVERNING  EXAMINATIONS. 

Rule  I.  The  regular  sessions  of  the  Board  for  the  examination 
of  teachers  shall  begin  at  9  o'clock  A.  m.  on  the  first  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary and  June  of  each  year. 

Rule  II.  No  applicant  will  be  admitted  after  the  examination  has 
begun. 

Rule  III.  No  applicants  will  be  received  who  are  under  18  years 
of  age. 

Rule  IV.  No  applicant  shall  obtain  a  certificate  of  any  grade  who 
fails  to  obtain  65  per  cent,  in  any  of  the  three  studies,  namely:  Arith- 
metic, Grammar  and  Methods  of  Teaching  (Swett*s  Methods  and 
Spencer  on  Education.) 

Rule  V.  Every  applicant,  before  receiving  a  certificate,  must  sub- 
scribe to  the  following  oath  or  aflSrmation  : 

**  I,  the  undersigned,  at  the  close  of  this  examination,  do  solemnly 
swear  (or  aflfirm),  that,  prior  to  each  session,  I  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  questions  proposed;  that  I  have  neither  given  nor  received  any 
aid  or  explanation  in  answering  them,  and  that  my  answers  to  the  gen- 
eral questions  are  correct.** 

Rule  VI.  The  studies  required  in  examinations  for  Primary  Cer- 
tificates are  as  follows : 

studies.  Standard 

Aritmetic 100 

Grammar 100 

Orthography  and  Defining 100 

Geography 50 

U.  S.  History 50 

Physiology : 50 

Methods  of  Teaching 100 

Penmanship 50 

Composition 50 

Reading 50 

Vocal  Music 50 

School  Law 50 

Industrial  Drawing 50 

Book-keeping 50 

Entomology 50 

City  Government 50 

Total 1000 

Credits  required  for  Primary  Certificate,  850,  or  85  per  cent. 
Rule  VII.     Applicants  for  Grammar  Grade  Certificates  shall  be 
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^^niined  in  the  following  studies,  in  addition  to  those  required  for  a  | 
"rioiary  Certificate :  I 

fitudles^  StsQiJnrri, 

Algebra 50  I 

Natural  PhiloBophy 50 

Constitution  United  States  and  California 50 

Booking-keeping 50 

Botany 50 

Zoology 50 

English  and  American  Literature go 

Word  Analysis 50 

Total .....1400  I 

Credits  required  for  a  Grammar  Grade  Certificate,  1 190,  or  85  per  ] 

cent.  J 

Rule  VIII.     Applicants  for  Grammar  School  Course  Certificates  I 

shall  be  examined  in  the  following  studies  in  addition  to  those  re-  ] 

quired  for  a  Grammar  Grade  Certificate:  1 

Swiles.  SWndarf. 

Geometry  (plane) 50 

Trigonometry  (plane) 50 

Astronomy 50 

Practical  Entomology go 

Chemistry 50 

Geology 50 

Mineralogy 50 

Rhetoric 50 

Ancient  History 50 

Mediseval  and  Modem  History 50 

Political  Economy 50 


Total 1950 

Credits  required  for  a  Grammar  School  Course  Certificate,  1657, 
1 85  per  cent. 


I 

^^P  To  Measure  Water  In  An  Open  Stream. 

Take  from  four  to  twelve  different  points  in  a  straight  line  across 
^lie  stream,  and  measure  the  depth  at  each  of  these  points,  and,  add- 
ing them  together,  divide  by  the  number  of  measurements  taken, 
*triiis  quotient  will  give  you  the  average  depth,  which  should  bo 
measured  in  feet.  Multiply  this  average  depth  in  feet  by  the  width  in 
feet,  and  this  will  give  you  the  square  feet  of  cross  section  of  the 
stream,  Multiply  this  by  the  velocity  ol  the  stream  in  feet  per  minute,' 
and  you  will  have  the  cubic  feet  per  minute  of  the  stream.  Th« 
velocity  of  the  stream  can  be  found  by  laying  o9  100  feet  on  the  bank, 
and  then  throwing  a  board  into  the  stream  at  the  middle,  note  the  Um« 
passing  over  the  100  feet,  and  dividing  the  100  feet  by  the  time,  aiul 
multiply  by  60  gives  the  velocity  in  feet  per  minute  at  the  sur&ce^ 
The  velocity  at  the  center  is  only  83  per  cent,  of  that  at  the  surtacc 
and  so  only  3^  per  cenL  should  be  calculated. 
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Official  Department. 


December,  1889. 


Iba  G.  Horn,  State  Saperintendent  Public  Instraction,  :  Editob 


TRAVELING  EXPENSES  OF  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

Q, — Is  there  no  provision  in  the  Political  Code  for  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  contracted  whik 
on  official  business? 

A. — ^The  law  provides  that  members  be  paid  $5  per  day  for  thetr  ^ 
services,  and  that  would  in  my  opinion,  include  the  days  spent  ingiK 
ing  to  and  from  the  place  of  meeting. 

VISITING  SCHOOLS  INSTEAD  OF  ATTENDING  INSTITUTES. 

Q. — Can  a  County  Superintendent  or  Board  of  Education  grant  a 
teacher  the  right  to  absent  himself  from  an  Institute  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  schools  in  another  county. 

A. — Such  a  privilege  could  not  be  granted  under  the  law.  See 
Section  1543,  Sub.  7,  and  Section  1560. 

.  I 

KEEPING  SCHOLARS  AFTER  SCHOOL  HOURS. 

Q, — Has  a  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  power  to  enforce  a  rule 
requiring  pupils  under  eight  years  ol  age  to  be  kept  in  school  moi^ 
than  lour  hours  per  day. 

A, — He  has  not.     See  Sec.  1673,  Political  Code,  also  Sec.  3  oi 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

TEXT  BOOKS  ON   MORALS,    ETC. 

Q, — Section  1667,  Political  Code,  requires  instructions  to  be  give^ 
in  manners  and  morals,  also  on  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  nar^ 
CO  tics.  Does  this  require  text- books,  or  would  it  satisfy  the  law  fot^ 
the  teachers  to  give  such  instruction  orally  ? 

A, — Text-books,  unless  ordered  by  the  County  Board,  are  not  im- 
peratively necessary  if  a  teacher  \s  q\\a\\^e4  \.o  \fc^c\i  without  them. 
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Q. — Should  a  record  be  made  of  half-day  absences  in  the  State 
gister  and  should  such  absences  be  counted  when  making  the  annual 
port  to  the  County  Superiuteudent  ? 

A. — Records  of  the  half-day  absences  should  be  made  and  be 
lUnted  when  reporting  to  the  County  Superintendent. 

READING    BIBLE    IN  SCHOOL. 

Q. — Does  the  Political  Code  prohibit  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in 
e  public  schools  ? 

A. — It  does  not.  The  law  reads,  that  there  shall  be  no  sectarian 
'  draominational  instruction  given  in  the  schools. 

trustees'  record  book. 
A  new  Record  Book  has  been  issued  and  sent  to  County  Superio- 
ndents  to  be  by  them  distributed  to  the  clerks  of  the  various  districts. 
;  is  to  contain  the  records  of  election  or  appointment  of  trustees  and 
lerks  and  the  term  for  which  each  is  elected  and  date  of  expiration  of 
sm  of  office,  as  well  as  a  record  of  all  transactions  of  the  trustees, 
fhich  must  now  be  done  in  regularly  called  meetings.  It  will  also 
ontain  an  account  of  the  money  apportioned,  State,  county,  librarj-, 
md  special  funds,  and  their  disbursement  in  a  tabulated  form.  It  is 
Dtended  to  make  the  records  and  accounts  of  all  districts  uniform  and 
are  them  transmitted  from  one  clerk  to  another.  County  Superinten- 
lents  should  see  that  trustees  keep  their  records  properly. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  is  to  be  held  at  Los  Angeles  on 
tecember  31st  and  January  ist  and  and. 

There  is  promised  an  interesting  programme  and  as  there  wil' 
robably  be  a  large  attendance  ot  teachers  from  Southern  California,  it 
1  desirable  that  as  many  as  can  possibly  do  so,  shall  attend  from  this 
ortion  of  the  State,  thus  showing  a  general  interest  in  this  good  work 
Qd  making  a  spirited  meeting  that  will  be  both  beneficial  and  enjoyable. 

Seven  County  Institutes  were  held  in  the  mouth  of  November,  and 
uperintendent  Hoitt  attended  each  one. 

DECEMBER    INSTITUTES. 

Shasta,  Dec.  i6th ;  Tehama,  Dec.  i6th;  Butte,  Dec.  i6th ;  Yolo, 
^.  i6th  ;  Mariposa,  Dec.  i6th  ;  Merced,  Dec.  i6th. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  will  be  held  on 
)ecember  13th. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  DECISION. 

In  the  Saperior  Court  of  the  Coantj  of  Sonoma,  State  of  California. 

F.  McG.  Martin, 

vs, 
Sonoma  County.^ 

Opinion  of  Court. 

This  is  an  action  brought  by  the  County  Superintendent  ^ 
Schools  for  the  amount  of  her  actual  and  necessary  traveling  exp^. 
ses  in  visiting  schools. 

The  present  incumbent  was  elected  in  1886,  and  went  into  office  I 
on  the  first  Monday  in  January,   1887.     Sonoma  County,  for  the  pnr- 
poses  of  fixing  the  salaries  of  oflficers,  is  a  county  of  the  sixth  class. 
Section  168  of  the  County   Government   Act  fixes'  the  salary  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Two  Thousand  dollars. 

Section  1552  of  the  Political  Code  was  amended  by  the  Legisla- 
ure  at  the  session  of  1889  so  as  to  read  : 

**  Section  1552.  Each  County  Superintendent  shall  receive  his 
actual,  necessary  traveling  expenses,  said  expenses  to  be  allowed  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  to  be  paid  out  of  the  County  Gen- 
eral Fund,  provided  this  amount  shall  not  exceed  ten  dollars  per  Dis- 
trict per  annum.  He  shall  also  be  allowed  postage  and  expressage, 
payable  out  of  the  County  School  Fund,  two  dollars  for  each  school 
district;  provided  that  in  incorporated  cities,  each  school  containing 
three  hundred  pupils  shall  be  considered  equal  to  one  school  district*' 

By  Section  9  of  Article  1 1  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  provided  that, 
"The  conpensation  of  any  county,  city,   town,  or  municipal  oflScer 
shall  not  be  increased  after  his  election  or  during  his  term  of  oflSce » 
nor  shall  the  term  of  any  such  oflficer  be  extended  beyond  the  period 
for  which  he  is  elected  or  appointed.** 

It  is  now  contended  on  the  part  of  the  county  that  section  15520^ 
the  Political  Code  is  not  applicable  to  oflScers  who  were  then  elected^ 
because  to  make  it  so  applicable  would  be  an  increase  of  compensation^ 
and  therefore,  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution. 

The  words  ^'compensation,**  and  * 'salary,*'  are  used  in  the  Con-- 
stitution  synonomously.  (See  Section  21  and  24,  Art.  6,  Sec.  2,  Art. 
9.)  It  is  this  * 'salary**  or  "compensation**  which  the  Legislature  is  for- 
bidden  to  increase.     But  1  do  ivotp^iee\N^\io^  >i}£i^  ^^\.Aaa.l  expenses  of 
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lioldiiig  office,  that  must  necessarily  be  paid  bj'  the  officer  before  any 
official  duty  cau  be  perfoniied,  can  be  called  salary  or  compensation. 
No  case  has  been  decided  by  our  Supreme  Court  directly  in  point;  but 
tbe  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  respect  to  increasing  com- 
pensation of  officers,  is  like   the   Constitution   of  this   State.     In   the 
caseof  Briscoe  vs.  Clark  County.  lo  Rep.   141,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
that  State  held  that  it  was  the  compensation   for  the   personal  dis- 
I  charge  of  official  duty  that  the  Board  of  Super\-isors  could  not  raise, 
I   and  that  the  expenses  were  to  be  determined  by  the  necessity  which 
I  Ihc  husintsa  of  the  office  should  develop.     That  being  so,  the  allow- 
I  anee  for  expenses  could  be  increased.     The  expenses  incidental  to  the 
I  discharge  of  the  duties  of  many  of  the  offices,  both  state  and  county, 
I  ire  paid  from  the  public  treasurj- ;  and  I  have  never  heard  it  conten- 
I  ded  that  such  payment  could  be  considered  as'  'compensation' '  or  '  'sal- 
ary."    Clerks,  assessors  and  recorders  are  required  by  law,  asa  partof 
their  duties,  to  record  in  the  proper  books  the  proceedings  of  the  courts, 
the    assessment   of  property    and    conveyance   of    property.       As   a 
matter  of  fact,  the  necessary  books  for  Ihpse  records  have  always  been 
provided  at  the   public  expense ;  and  I  have  heard   no  question  raised 
Dor  has    it  ever,  to   my  knowledge,  been    contended   that  the    price  of 
these  books  should  be  paid  out  of  the  amount  allowed  these  officers  for 
Compensation  or  salar>'. 

By  the  Constitution  of  1879  it  is  provided,  Section  17,  Article6:- 
"Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  shall 
severally,  at  stated  times,  during   their  continuance  in  office,  receive 
for  their  ser\'ices  a  compensation  which   shall   not   be   increased  or 
diminished  after  their  election. "     The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
created  by   the   Constitution,  were  elected  in   1879.     In  April,  1880, 
Section  47   of  the  Code  of  Ci\\\  Procedure  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
^tUre.     That  Section  among  other  things,  provides  that  "The  justices 
*nd  officers  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  allowed  their  actual  tiavelling 
^tpenses  in  going  to  and  ijom  their  respective  places  of  residence  upon 
the  business  of  the  Court,  or  lo  attend  its  sessions."     The  constitu- 
tionality of  this  provision  for  paying  the  expenses  of  the  justices  and 
officers  of  the  Court  has  not  been  questioned  in  any  judicial  proceeding. 
■^tid  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  learned  and  conscientiousjustices  of 
'he  highest  tribunal  of  the  State  would  allow  their  necessary  travelling 
^'cpenses,  in   addition  to   their  salaries  to   be  paid  out  of  the  public 
*^asury,  unless  they  were  well  satisfied  that  such  payment  was  not  an 
***Crease  of  compensation  for  their  services.     The  receipt  of  these  ex- 
J*^iise3  by  these  eminent  jurists  amounts  practically  to  an  expression  of 
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\  opinion  by  them   that  the  law  tmder  which  these  payments  were  made 
I  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  constitution. 

I  can  see   no  difference  between   the  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
these  justices  and  those  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

It  was  contended  that  Section  32  of  Article  4  of  the  Constitution 

prevents  the  application  of  Section  1552  of  the  Political  Code  to  the 

payment  of  expenses  of  officers  who  had  been  elected  when  the  Section 

was  amended.     I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  "extra  compensation  or 

allowance"  which  the  Legislature  has  no  power  to  grant,  or  authonzQ 

any  county  or  municipal  authority  to  grant,  has  reference  ro  retnnne^ 

ation  for  services  rendered,  and  not  a  reimbursement  for  expenses  inc^ 

^^^   dental  to  the  discharge  of  official  duties.     The  Court  is  of  the  opinii 

^^L  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a  judgmeutfor$i2.75  the  amonntof 

^^K  claim,  and  it  is  ordered  that  judgment  be  entered  accordingly. 

^^^^  John  G.  Prhrslkt. 

^^^^L  Superior  Judge. 

^^H  At  the  laying  of  the  comer  stoue  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
^^g  Senor  Peraza,  the  Venezuelan  delegate  to  the  Pan-American  Congrea 
remarked:  "  We  have  found  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  grow 
wanner  as  we  travel  westward.  lu  New  England  we  were  enterlaintd 
as  honored  guests,  In  the  Middle  States  we  were  looked  upon  as  | 
ambassadors  from  foreign  lands.  But  when  we  enter  the  great  WesI 
we  are  received  as  brothers,  and  we  are  brothers,  for  our  common 
mother  is  America.  But  you  have  been  more  hospitable;  you  bsve 
brought  us  to  this  spot  where  you  are  to  rear  a  building  to  religion,  lt> 
learaiug  and  to  the  refinement  of  your  ambitious  youth,  and  to-day 
you  make  strangers  a  pari  of  your  history.  And  in  the  generations  W 
come  you  will  tell  your  children  how  on  a  certain  day  a  group  of  tnW 
from  the  far  Southern  climes  stood  on  this  spot— strangers  and  n 
brothers,  foreigners  but  yet  comrades — were  gathered  to  pay  the  triboH 

»of  their  respect  to  your  institutions.     Tell  your  children,  too.  tliW 
though  these  Southern  men  did  not  speak  your  language,  lhe>-  shoffll 
by  the  expression  of  their  black  aud  flashing  eyes  their  appreciatiol 
of  the  day  and  its  meaning.     And,  finally,  tell  your  children  that  m> 
recognition  of  the  greatness  of  your  people,  which  is  so  much  bastft 
^^    upon  such  institutions  as  this  will  be — tell  them  that  in  recognitioa  W 
^^Ljtbis,  one  of  these  men  from  the  far  South  in  grateful  pleasure  toucbM 
^^■l^s  stone  with  his  hand. — The  Advana.  M 
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Editorial  Depart/nerjt. 


The  announcement  that  the  State  Teachers'  Association  would 
old  their  aunual  meeting  at  Los  Angeles  this  winter,  has  been  sugges- 
Ve  of  many  ideas. 

During  the  last  few  yeare,  such  wonderful  stories  have  been  told 
labout  the  southern  country,  that  many  of  us,  old  residents  of  the 
orthem  and  central  parts  of  the  state,  have  long  had  a  strong  desire 
J  go  South.  We  want  to  see  for  ourselves,  Los  Angeles,  that  city  of 
Bch  phenomenal  growth, — we  want  to  realize  that  it  is  mid-wiuter, 
nd  that  we  may  wander  at  will,  through  orange  groves,  where,  side 
y  side  on  the  trees,  are  the  fragrant  orange  blossoms,  and  the  ripened 


Our  road  down  south  leads  us  through  valleys  which  are  fast 
pecoming  famous,  not  only  in  our  own  State,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
ftrld.  Who  is  there  who  does  not  want  to  see  Fresno,  whose  raisin 
Sterest  is  attracting  the  world's  attention?  Tulare  presents  its  wonder- 
U  system  of  irrigation;  and  even  the  desert,  a  little  of  it,  wHth  its 
Towth  of  cacti,  might  be  interesting  to  some  of  us. 

After  the  Institute  has  adjourned,  with  Los  Angeles  as  a  center, 
oe  may  make  little  detours  in  all  directions;  to  pretty  Pasadena,  with 
S  quaint  little  settlement;  to  San  Gabriel,  where  are  still  to  he  seen 
be  historic  ruins  of  the  old  Spanish  Mission;  to  Redondo  Beach, 
fhich  the  Ainsworths,  father  and  son,  are  rapidly  making  one  of  the 
tost  famous  sea  ports  of  the  Southern  Coast,  and  which  will  be  the 
aminus  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

Then  there  is  Santa  Monica,  only  eighteen  miles  away,  where  one 
lay  rest  and  grow  strong,  in  sight  of  its  beautiful  stretch  of  beach, 
nd  its  great  white  breakers.  Pomona  and  Riverside  also  claim  our 
ttention,  and  if  one  has  more  time,  visits  may  be  made  to  Santa 
arbara  and  San  Diego, 

There  is  a  certain  pride  that  one  ought  to  have  about  attending 
itherings  from  one's  own  profession.  They  ought  to  be  made  a 
iccess,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  be,  if  each  one  will  do  his  part,  even  if 
lat  part  consists  in  simply  tending  ones'  presence.  There  is  a  mag- 
:tie  influence,  an  unspoken  sympathj',  an  enthusiasm,  which  results 
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from  the  gathering  of  a  large  number  of  people,  whose  work  lies  in 
parallel  lines. 

Aside  from  this  is  the  interest  that  is  now  attached  to  Institutes. 
Formerly  they  were  much  to  be  dreaded,  but  now,  since  teaching  is 
becoming  a  science,  since  so  many  able  men  are  making  it  their  pro- 
fession, one  goes  to  a  teacher's  gathering  feeling  sure  that  fresh  in- 
spiration will  come,  as  one  listens  to  the  intellectual  efforts  of  thought- 
ful men. 

It  is  seldom  that  one  can  as  happily  combine  business  witk 
pleasure.  So  rarely  in  our  State  do  we  have  the  opportunity  of  getting 
needed  change  of  climate,  during  the  December  vacation,  that  eveiy 
effort  should  be  made  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  one.  Special  rates  ha?e 
been  offered  by  the  R.  R.  Co.,  and  not  only  the  teachers,  but  all  of 
their  friends,  will  be  made  ver>'  welcome  in  the  *'City  of  the  Angels." 

So  let  us  hope  that  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  of  the  state, 
will  begin  their  work  next  year,  stronger  physically,  and  with  tnier 
inspiration  for  their  winter  outing  in  the  South. 


The  following  are  the  names  of  papers  and  their  authors,  to  be 
read  at  the  Los  Angeles  session  :  Address,  by  President  Ira  MflB^ 
Industrial  Education,  Jas.  G.  Kennedy,  Principal  of  the  Cogsfdl 
High  School,  San  Francisco;  The  Spelling  Book  in  School,  N.  C. 
Twining,  Riverside;  The  Teaching  of  Morals  and  Religion  in  PoUic 
Schools,  G.  H.  Howison,  Mills'  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Universityrf 
California;  Mathematics  in  the  Common  Schools,  C.  M.  Ritter,  State 
Normal  School,  Chico;  Educational  Discoveries,  Mrs.  Julia  B.  Hoitt, 
Deputy  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction;  The  Oflficers  of  theState  System 
of  Public  Instruction  as  the  Interpreters,  Miss  Caroline  Furber,  River- 
side; Higher  Education,  Dr.  A.  C.  Hirst,  Pres.  of  the  University  of 
the  Pacific;  Language  Teaching  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar 
Grades,  Will  S.  Monroe,  Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  Pasadena;  Industrial 
Education,  Miss  Helen  Cooley,  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles; 
Watchman  what  of  the  Night,  J.  W.  Anderson,  Supt.  of  Public 
Schools,  San  Francisco;  The  Spirit  of  the  Teacher,  H.  E.  Cox,  Vice- 
Principal  of  the  Santa  Cruz  High  School;  Address,  Dr.  Bovard,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California;  The  Museums  of  Northern  Europe^ 
Mrs.  Mar>'  W.  Kincaid,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  San 
Francisco;  The  Proposition  of  the  American  School  Trust,  W.  H.  V. 
Raymond,  editor  of  the  State  School  Books,  Sacramento;  The  Teach- 
ers' Reading  Circle,  D.  C.  Clark,  Principal  of  the  Santa  Cruz  High 
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ichool;  Enthusiasm  as  au  Element  of  Success,  S.  D.  Wfiterman,  Prin. 
rf  the  Stockton  High  School;  Clay  Modeling.  Miss  Margaret  Schal- 
'leiiberger.  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose;  The  Reform  School,  An 
.Important  Coadjutor  of  the  Pubhc  School  System,  Dr.   Walter  Lind- 

tey, Director  of  the  California  Reform  School,    Whitlier,    Los  Angeles 

Co.;  Numerous  cominittee  reports. 


Once  more  the  city  of  Oakland  has  sustained  a  serious  loss  in  the 
jiestniction  by  fire  of  her  new  High  School.  While  the  style  of  arch- 
itecture could  hardly  be  commended,  the  building  was  admirably  ar- 
Eed  for  High  School  work.  The  laboratorj-  and  the  drawing  rooms 
well  appointed,  and  the  furniture  of  old  oak.  the  tinted  walls,  the 
.  and  sun  everj'where,  gave  a  cheerful  and  homelike  appearance  to 
He  school,  much  appreciated  by  all. 

But  once  more  the  fire  bell  rang  the  alann.  and  teachers  and  pu- 
pils gathered  to  witness  the  destruction  of  their  building,  and  with  it, 
St)  much  that  was  of  vahie  in  their  school  work. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  dismay  that  work  was  resumed  in  Harail- 
iioa  Hall,  and  the  Synagogue,  and  the  question  of  how  to  carry  on  the 
School  in  the  midst  of  a  rainy  winter.  Ijecame  a  serious  one.  But,  as 
'iBual,  the  pupils  have  solved  it,  by  providing  for  the  rainy  weather, 
and  going  on  with  their  work  as  cheerfully  as  possible  under  the  cir- 
.Camstauces, 

I  At  present  the  new  building  is  a  mass  of  blackened  ruins,  with 
ithe  rain  trying  to  finish  what  the  fire  began.  It  is  to  be  rebuilt  at 
■Wice,  however,  and  probably  will  be  ready  for  occupation  by  the  first 
■«f  March. 

I  But  much  attention  is  being  directed  to  high  school  affairs  in 
'Oakland,  and  in  the  near  future  a  solid  stone  structure  may  be  com- 
"lenced,  which,  when  finished,  will  be  worthy  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
"Oakland  High  School." 


The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  offer  the  following  rates 
^o  those  who  wish  to  attend  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  Los 
\ngeles,  namely  one  and  one-third  fare  for  the  round  trip,  sleeping 
^r  extra.  This  makes  the  rate  from  San  Francisco  and  return,  ex- 
clusive of  sleeper,  twenty  dollars. 

The  Steamship  Company  offer  one  and  one-hali  rates,  making  the 
aitire  expense  eighteen  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents. 

With  respect  to  accommodations  in  Los  Angeles  President  More 
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writes  as  follows:  ''There  will  be  no  lack  in  any  respect  Hotd 
prices  for  the  members  of  the  Association  range  from  $3.50  per  day  it 
the  Nadeau  and  Westminister  to  $1.25  at  the  Natic  and  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral. The  city  abounds  in  pleasant  boarding  houses  whose  terms  are 
usually  $1.25  though  two  or  three  are  higher,  $1.50  or  $1.75  per  day. 
Pleasant  rooms  are  50  cents  per  day  and  one  may  board  at  the  restau- 
rants. 


Our  Book  T^ble. 


BOOK  NOTIC  ES. 

Ijterary  Landmark?*.  A  Guide  to 
Good  Reading  for  Youns  People,  and 
Teachers'  Afvistant  B?  Mary  E.  Bart, 
Teacher  of  Literature  in  Cook  countr. 
Normal  School,  111.  Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  1^  Co.,  Boston  and  New 
York.     Price,  75  cents. 

This  is  a  delightful  book  for  a  teacher  to 

read.     It  bristles  with   x-aluable  thoughts 

concerning  books  and  the  best  reading  for 

children.     Extended  lists  of  books  for  the 

different  school  grades   are  given   with  a 

running  comment  on  their  value.    Teachers 

who  wish  to  recommend   books  or  courses 

of  reading  to  their  pupils  will  find  this  book 

of  particular  value. 

The  EatsEXTiAi^  of  Method.  A  Dis- 
cussion of  the  EIii^ential  Form  of  Right 
Methods  in  Teaching.  Bv  Charles  De 
Garmo,  Ph.  D.  PublUhed  by  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Oo.,  Boetun. 

Thoi<e  teachers  who  are  interested  in  di9> 
covering  a  philosophical  basis  upon  which 
to  rest  their  methods  of  teaching  will  be 
particularly  pleased  with  this  book.  In 
Part  I.  the  author dLscusses*  the  Notion  both 
Individual  and  iieneral  and  the  Assimila- 
tion of  Knowledge  ;  in  Part  II.  "Necessary 
Stages  of  Rational  Methods,*'  and  in  Part 
III.  ''I^actical  Illustrations'*  to  Language, 
Arithmetic,  Reading,  Geography,  and 
Hiatorv. 


School  Hygiene  or  the  Laws  of  Health 
in  BeUUoQ  to  School  Life.    By  Arthur 


Newaholme,  M.  D.     Pablished  by  D.0 
Heath  <&  Co.,  Boston. 

We  have  here  in  succinct  form  a  tieitiK 
on  all  that  which  pertains  tothescM 
building  aa  the  site,  the  oonstmctioii,  the 
furniture,  heating,  rentilation,  dniuse, 
etc.,  and  also  several  chapters  on  the  kM 
and  the  pupils.  Mental  exeraae,  new 
tion,  rest  and  sleep,  diet,  dieas,  the  ejo^ 
and  communicable  diseases  all  are  ooHJi- 
ered  in  a  practical,  common-sense  way. 

The  World  and  its  People.  Book  1. 
First  Lessons.  The  W*orld  and  ro 
People,  Book  II.  Glin^ises  of  tbe 
World.  Edited  by  Larkin  Donton,  LL 
D.,  Head  Master  of  the  Boston  Nonnil 
School.  PuUitilied  by  Silver,  Boidett 
&  Co.,  Boston. 

These  books  form  a  part  of  a  series  en« 

tided  **Yonng  Folks'   Library  for  Sdwol 

and  Home,*'  and  are  intended  to  meet  the 

needs  of  all  childrm  and  youth  of  school 

age  from  the  primer  through  the  High 

School.    The  two  volumes  before  os  are 

adapted  to  first   and  second  reader  pupik 

.\  First  Book  In  .\merican  Hetobt* 
with  special  reference  to  the  lives  and 
deeds  of  great  Americans.  By  Edward 
Eggleston.  Published  hj  D.  Appletoo 
A  Co.,  New  York. 

To  those    who  are   familiar   with  Mr 

Eggleston*8  History  of  the  United  States* 

published  some  time  ago,  it  will  he  on* 

necessary  to  state  that  this  is  a  most  diann- 

ing  book.    No  child  can  roaseui  it  without 
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«dng  h  and  the  style  b  so  nimiile  an:1  !□. 
ircitinK,  ■'"^  tbe  illustrtitioiis  bo  numeroua 
tet  he  must  perforce  renjember'  It  is  ati 
ncIleDt  girt  book. 

!oTi3  OF  heason*  Fob  Yovno  TBArn- 
ERp,  with  Models  from  aeiiial  Ex- 
uninalion  Papers.  Bf  John  Tajlor.  16 
mo.  Qolh.  50  cents.  Published  by  the 
Boston  School  SuppI}'  Companv,  16 
BloomGeld  St.,  fioatoo. 
The  author  has  served  many  of  the  best 
mn  of  hia  life  as  tirincipnl  of  a  large 
tu)Ol.  He  his  trained  many  who  nre  now 
cring  the  cause  of  educalion  auecessfuUy 
id  htmorablj,  and  the  methods  he  tested 
MJ  Ibund  most  valuable  to  them  have  been 
obodied  in  this  little  manual. 

DPICB  IS  Geography.  By  W.  F. 
Kkhols,  A.  M.  Principal  of  'Hnmilton 
Bohoot,  Holjoke,  Mass.  Published  by  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  manual  was  prepared  for  the  purpose 
f  extending  the  course  of  geography  in 
le  grammar  school  and  at  the  same  time 
Meningthe  amount  of  timt!  given  to  it.  It 
full  of  suggestions  and  DO  teucher  can  read 
:  without  profit. 


tnrci  for  the  Kinder^rten,  and  the 
NnrMrv  Storieti,  etc.  By  Mrs.  Louise 
Pollock,  Principal  of  Wuahington  Nor- 
loat  Kindergarten  Institute.  Puhliehed 
lyDe  Wolfe,  Fiafc  &  Co,  Boston. 
This  little  volume  will  be  found  useful  to 
I  the  mother  as  well  ae  the  teacher, 
mtaina  lessons,  and  eiercises  which  any 
itelligent  mother  can  use  in  the  borne. 

iXffcye  IS  HvGiBNE,  or  the  Human 
Body  and  how  lo  take  care  of  it.  The 
Elements  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and 
Hygiene  for  Intermediate  and  Oramniar 
Grades.  By  JamesJohonnot  and  Eugene 
Boulton,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company,  New  York. 
For  an  elementary  work  this  ia  equal  to 
IB  beat  we  have  seen.  The  general  plan 
f  the  book  seems  to  be,  not  to  lay  a  foun- 
Uion  for  an  extended  study  of  the  subject 


to  give  auch  (acta  bs  wilt  enable  the 
student  10  gain  a  fair  knowledge  of  his  body 
and  how  to  take  care  of  it. 

Law  of   Chilshood    and  other  papers 

ByW.  N.  Hail  man,  published  by  Alice  B. 

Stoekham  &  Co,,  Chicago. 

In  this  little  book  of  less  than  a  hundred 

pages.   Dr.   Hailman    presents   four  emays 

which  will  be  of  interest  to  every  student 

of  kindergarten    principles   and  raethuds. 

They   are   entitled,   "Law   of  Childhood," 

"The  Soul  of  Froebel's  Gifts,  'The  Specific 

Use    of    the    Kindergarten"    and     "  The 

Kindergarten — A  School  for  Mothers." 

A  (JHrEK  Phimbb,  Introductory  to  Xeno- 
phoo.     By    William     G.     Frost.  A.   M., 
Ohcrlin  College,     Published  by  Allyn,  and 
Bacon,  Boston.    Introductory  price,  $1.00 
This  ia  an  admirable  little  book  for  a  be- 
ginner  in   Greek.     Parlieuiar  attenti<in  is 
given  lo  showing  the  connection   between 
English  and  Greek,  and  to  the  preaentolion 
of  a  vocabulary  which  shall  he  of  most  use 
in  future  study. 

Thb  Teachers  Manual  op  Geography. 
I.  Hinte  lo  Teachers.  II.  Modem 
Facts  and  Ancient  Fancies.  Bv  Jacques 
W.  Redway.  Published  by  D.  'C.  Heath 
it  Co.,  Boston, 

The  author  does  not  intend  this  book  to 
be  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  geography, 
rather  a  supplement.  The  "  Hints  to 
Teachers"  are  the  result  of  several  years 
work  and  observation  in  the  school-room. 
In  the  second  part  the  author  considers 
geographical  traditions  in  the  light  of 
modem  science,  wherein  be  introducea 
matter  not  heretofore  publbhed.  The 
teacher  will  lind  the  book  interesting. 


STUDitMiiJ   Pedaoooy.    By  Geu.  Thomas 
J.  Morgan,  A.  M.  D.  D.,  Principal  of  the 

Klinde    Island    Stale    Normal     School; 

author  of  "  Educationiil   Mosaics."    360 


This  volume  from  the  pen  of  Genera] 
Thomas  J.  Morgan,  Principal  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Normal  School,  is  the  out- 
growth of  many  years  dcToted  lo  leachlBgi  ^ 


ler  Bynner,  ojwns  the 

i>f    the     Atlantic 

□  itrticle  of  interest  to  the 

I    eH|iecinl1y  to  the  Eiudent 

I,  eniiiled  "The  Old  Bnnch  of 

r.  Henry  Van  Brunt's 

re  in  the  West"  tells 

Krullies  wLich  western  archi- 

batrtiggle  sgainst,  and  chc  new 

rchitectnre  which  in  gradually 

Mtc  the  problem  of  making  art 

I  progress  without  losing  the 

ftaler,  of  Harvard  (loU^e,  con- 
I  "School  Vacations,"  and 
ton  Lawtoo  writes  about 
t  LocslltT  and  its  Legeuda," 
hut  a  second  paper  on 
1  of  the  "Ni 
1  "Latin  and  Sniun  Amerkit" 
A  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Albert 
Mr.  Jameb's  "Tragic  Muse" 
iDcd,  aod  there  is  an  installment  of 
rimer's  serial,  "The  Begum's  Daugh- 
Ur.  Thonua  Bailey  Aldrich's  "Two 
"  —  "A  Dedication,"  and  "Pillar'd 
tnd  Sculptured  Tower"— have  the 
which  distinguislies  Ihe  work  of  the 
of  the  Atlantic. 


BOOKS  REL-EIVED. 
Westwokth's    Pbihaby    Arithmbtic, 


NiBLS  Klim'h  Walwjahrt  IK  OIB  Us- 
TERWELT  by  Ludwig  Holberg,  Edited 
by  Eugene  H.  Babbitt  of  Harrard  Uni- 
Tersity.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  BoBloo. 

Gbadatim  an  easy  Lktin  translation  book 
•inners.  By  H.  K.  Healle];,  M.  A., 
,  N.  Kingdoo,  M.  A.  KeTieed  for 
'ran  schools  bv  W.  C.  Collar,  head- 
of  Roibury  1-iitin  School,  Boston. 
Published  by  Ginn  A  Co,,  Boston. 


Pashaoeh  for  Pkacticb  in  translation 
Bi  sight.  Part  IV.  Greek.  By  John 
Williaros  While,  Pb.  D.,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Harvard  University.  I'ub- 
lished  by  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 

Elementabv  Mathematical  Tabij». 
By  AleianJer  Macfarlaoe,  D.  Be.,  LL.  U. 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  UniTersitj  of 
Texas.    Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston 

Speakino  Pieceb  for  little  scholars  and 
older  pnpils,  including  original  recita- 
tions, dialogues,  charades,  etc.  Price 
fifty  cents.  Bv  Ellen  Ortensa  Peck. 
Published  by   Lee  and  Shepard,  Boston. 


A  p  D  I  p  IT  Y  ^e    following    new    aids    should 
UU  11/11  111        be  on  every   teacher's   desk. 

OLS-  TOPICS  IN  GEOGRAPHY.    An  outline  of  MKlhnda  ,  .      I  .W 

MY'S  MODERN  FACTS  AND  ANCIENT  FANCIES  IN  GEOGRAPAY,    .        -» 
SONS    ASTRONOMICAL    GEOGRAPHY.    Simple  enoogtk  tbr    grammar    scfiooK 

IRESSIVE  OUTLINE  MAPS.    2cen(s  atch.pcf  hundred 
Ml^iCnMkLT,  IkfflunSniiurvlBor,  ■■IndvlBmhouseot  iheneOulUne  Uapa." 

JRESQUE  GEOGRAPHY.    1^  lithograph  plalH,  tSilo  Inches,  and  pamphlet  deKriblim 
Un.  Uii  ok  In?,  BoilOD  SU|K:rviBor,  ■'!  hare  exunlned  everfihing  in  IhliUneattdfludtbcK 


.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers.  Boston.  New  York,  &  Chicago. 
THE  BANCROFT  CO.,  Agents  for  Pudttc  Coast. 


OTJR  CLXJB  R^^TES 

We  offer  tlie  followiog  exceedingly  liberal  offers  to  tiitm 
who  may  wish  to  combine  general  with  profesaional  reading. 
We  will  send  the  Pacific  EDncAxioKAL  Joorhal  and  any 
of  the   following  for  the  amounts  indicated.     Payment  in- 
variably in  advance : 

Scribner'a  Magazine $3  80 

The  Cosmopolitan 2  60 

Dresa 2  50 

Harpers'  Magazine 4  25 

Hariwrs'  Weekly 4  75 

HarjKTM'  Bazaar 4  75 

Harpers'  Young  People 2  80 

Scieutific  American 3  90 

American  Agriculturist 2  50 

Address, 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
p.  O.  BOX  »S09,  San  Francisco. 

"CalifiTPeetelesli'. 

Be«t  Ea«[em  CiwiinKs.  Sent-hinge  Superior 

to«ny  hithfrtoiiiide.      rhorouKhlj 

Seasoned  Hmrd  Woods,  KiInHlriid. 

Mkde  Either  Solid  or  wMli  BepitrKte  SIkU. 

The  Peerless  Desk  Is  No  Eiperlmenl 

It  has  been  in  constant  use  for  the  past  1 7  yean 
ijion  this  Coast,  in  ihc  Public  Schools  of  San  f  ran- 
MS'O,  Oakland,  Alamedn,  Berkeley,  Lo?  Angela 
lie  Slate  Komial  Sehoola,  UnWersity  of  llie  P^d!- 
(Vtc,  iind  has  everywhere  given  eDtlresatistucltos. 

Teacliei^'  Desks  and  Ciiairs  and  Cordyrojf  Erasers,  Uquiil  Slating,  etc.,  at  lowest  prices 

STERLING  FURNITURE  COMPANY, 

ir.lLBERT  t  MOORE.) 
Itowuthal  ItiiildinE,  1030  imd  104!  ^Inrket  Street,  San  Frandseo,  CKllforoia. 
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